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PREFACE 


About the end of the year 1941, the authorities of the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute decided to issue the 
twenty-third Volume of the “ Annals ” ( for 1942 ) as a Special 


Jubilee 


Jubilee celebrations 


of the Institute and entrusted the work of editing it to me. 
Accordingly, in November 1941, I issued an appeal to several 
Indologists, in India and outside, inviting their contributions for 
the Silver Jubilee Volume. The willing response which I then 
received from all quarters was an excellent indication of the high 
regard in which the memory of Sir Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar 
and the work of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute are 
held in the world of Oriental scholars. I take this opportunity of 
expressing on behalf of the Institute my heart-felt gratitude to all 
these friends whose kind collaboration has made it possible for us 
to bring out the present Volume, which, as will be seen from the 
contents, is characterised by variety of subjects and originality of 
treatment. 

Here I have to mention very respectfully the names of two 

contributors of this Volume— Mrs. C. A. F. Rhys Davids and Prof. 
S. S. Suryanarayan Sastri— whom the cruel hand of death has 
recently carried away from amongst us. The services rendered 
to the study of Buddhism by Mrs. Rhys Davids and to that of 
Indian Philosophy by Prof. Sastri will prove, I am sure, a con- 
stant source of inspiration to the future students of these subjects. 
May their souls rest in peace ! 

The publication of this Volume in time would have been 
impossible without the great help given to me by Mr. G. N. 
Shrigondekar, B.A., of the Publication Department of the Institute. 
I really wonder what I could have done without it. My very best 
thanks are due to Mr. Shrigondekar. I have also to thank Mr. P. K. 


Gode, M.A., the Curator, and Mr. Y. 


Junnarkar, B.A., the 


Assistant Curator, for having helped me in various ways. I must 
not forget to mention the timely assistance rendered to us by the 
Aryasmskriti Press and the Aryabhushan Press of Poona. I am 
particularly grateful to the manager of the Aryabhushan Press for 
helping 

shortage of paper. 

Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, Poona 


us out of all the difficulties arising out of the general 


R. N. Dandekar 


4th January 1943 
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MANASARA VASTUSASTRA, THE BASIC TEXT ON 

ARCHITECTURE AND SCULPTURE 

BY 

P. K. ACHARYA 


The Manasara first came to be known more than a hundred 


years ago through an essay on architecture 


Madras 


w 

Ram Raj. His thesis contains reference to fifteen fragmentary 


Manasara 


manu 


script and there are few illustrations not drawn from those frag- 
mentary descriptions, but representing local extant temples. It 
was published in 1834. In 1934 a critical edition of the complete 
Manasara containing all the seventy chapters has been publish- 
ed together with a volume of illustrations drawn to scale from 
those descriptions by the Government of U. P. through the 
Oxford University Press. The present writer prepared it out of 


eleven manuscripts written in five different scripts. 1 
guage in which it is written has been truly branded 


The lan- 
as ‘ bar- 


barous Sanskrit, meaning an unpolished, and urgrammatical 
language. It had to be garbed in Sanskrit despite original de- 
fects in grammar, metre and rhetorics in order to make it 
authentic. For the very same reason the real authorship has been 
kept concealed and the treatise is variously ascribed to a per- 
sonal name, a class of sages working on architecture and also a 
( smaller ) work bearing the title Manasara which term etymolo- 
gically means ‘ essence of measurement/ 2 It appears to be cer- 
tain that the work was composed by some Silpin ( practising 
architect) whose command of correct Sanskrit language was 
naturally defective but whose mastery of the subject was not 



1 For details see the preface to the text, Vol. Ill of the Manasara Series, 

2 ( a } Krtam iti akhilam uktam ManasSra-puranaih Pitamahendra- 
pramukhaih samastair devair idam sastra-varaih puroditam. TasmSt sam- 
uddhrtya hi manasHram &astram krtaih loka-hitartham ( LXX 1148 ). 

( b ) MSnanam saram saihgrhya sastre samksepatah kramSt 
( XXXIII 2 ). 

(o) Sakala-muni-varair Mana-sarSdi-mukhyaih ( XLXIX, 216), 

( d ) MSnasSra-rsInara krtam sastram Manasara-muni-narnakam s6it 
( I, 39 ). 


1 J * R. ACHAftYA 


% 

only ftboYe reproach but unique, The work deals with affihUecb 
ture in a very broad sense and supplies measurements* etc., of 
every thing constructed from the bird’s nest to the Icing’s 
palace and from the image of an insect to that of the highest 
gods and goddesses. 

The work in its present form deals with architecture and the 
cognate arts and supplies constructional details including mea- 
surements, etc., of every object which can be wrought with human 
hands. Thus details are given of all kinds of settlements, villages, 
towns, cities, forts, fortresses, ports and harbours. In these settle- 
ments are built houses, of all sizes and varieties including dwell- 
ings, palaces, offices like courts of justice, secretariat, jails, places 
of amusement and other public assemblies, temples for Brahmani- 
cal creeds, Buddhists, Jainas and other sects. Auxiliary members 
and component mouldings have been described under proper cla- 
ssification and with all necessary particulars. Thus are referred 
to in detail roads, bridges, gateways, triumphal arohes, market 
places, wells, tanks, trenches, drains, sewers, moats, enclosure 
walls, dams, embankments, railings, and flights of steps for asc- 
ending to and descending from bills, rivers, and tanks, as well as 
movable ladders, etc. For building houses are given all necessary 
directions regarding materials and mouldings which are required 
for foundations, walls, floors, roofs, staircases, storeys, doors, 

windows and other openings, as well as, pedestals, bases, shafts, 

capitals of pillars, and ornaments for different parts. Similarly 

are described various conveyances and seats and articles of 

furniture such as bedsteads, couches, tables, chairs, thrones, 

wardrobes, baskets, cages, nests, mills, conveyances, lamps and 
lamp-posts for street, etc. Dresses and ornaments for images of 

gods, sages, kings and others including crowns, jackets, lower 

garments, chains, earrings, bracelets, armlets and foot-wears 

are minutely described. Under the category of sculpture all 

constructional details are given not only of the idols of deities 

and phalli of Siva and images of Buddha and Jina but also of 

statues of great personages, as well as images of demi-gods 

demons, animals, birds, fishes, and insects, and of toys and 

carvings of various kinds. 

Of the seventy chapters of the Manasara the first eight are 



M anasara Vdsiusa'tra 
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introductory ; the next forty-two deal with matters relating to 
town-planning and house-building ; and the last twenty are devot- 
ed to sculpture. In the Introductory chapters full accounts are 


given of all preliminary matters. Chapter 


opens with a brief 


reference to the origin of architecture which subject is elaborated 
in chapters II and LXX and concludes with a table of con- 
tents specifying the titles of all the chapters. Chapter II opens 

with a classification of artists which is followed by a reference to 
their necessary training and required qualifications ; the chapter 
concludes with a full account of the system of architectural 
measurements, the sculptural measurements being elaborated in 
Chapters LVII, L VIII, LIX, LX, LXI, LXII, LXIII, LXV, LXVI. 
Chapter III opens with the classification of Vastu which is de- 
fined as the place where men and gods reside. This includes the 
ground ( dhara ), buildings ( harmya ), conveyances ( yam ), and 
couches ( paryahka ). Buildings comprise palaces ( prcisada ), 
smaller houses and pavilions ( mandapa ), halls ( sabhd ), storeyed 
mansions ( said ) and theatres ( ranga ), Conveyances ( yana ) in- 
clude carriages ( ddika ), chariots ( syandana ), palanquins and 
litters ( iibika, ) and cars ( ratha ). Couches comprise cages and 
nests ( panjara ), platforms ( mancali ), swing and hammocks 
( manca ), eightfold seats ( kakasta ), benches and couches 


( phalal\ 


Divine thrones 


for gods and goddesees and royal thrones for kings and queens 
are elaborated in a later chapter. 

4 • 

The second part of chapter III and chapters IV and V refer to 
the first object of Vastu , viz. ground, whereupon villages, towns, 
forts, palaces, temples and houses are built. The level of the 
ground is variously ascertained and the characteristic vegeta- 

4 

tion upon the building site is minutely examined. The soil is 
tested with regard to its contour, colour, odour, features, taste and 

touch. Chapter VI opens with a description of the principles of 
dialling and the methods for ascertaining cardinal points by means 
of a gnomon for the orientation of bulidings, and concludes with 

technical directions regarding the lines of demarcation in digg- 
ing trenches for foundations of buildings. Chapter VII deals with 


site-plansj thirtyHiwo varieties of which are described under eo 

tecdmieftl titles* Baeh ©I these sehem&B we divided into m 



4 


V. It. ACHARYA 


(Certain number of square plots each bearing the epithet of a 
deity, the largest one being partitioned into as many as 1024 
square plots, whereupon constructions of various descriptions 

are conveniently referred to as occasion arises in subsequent 
chapters. Chapter VIII which concludes the description of preli- 
minary matters deal with customary offerings to the Vaaiu 
deities incidentally referred to in the preceding chapter. 

Chapters IX, X deal with village-schemes and town-plans. 
Villages are elaborately described under eight designs, dandaha. 

sarvatobhadra, nandycivarta, padmaka svastika , prastara , kdrmuka 
and caturrnukha. Towns are similarly classified under eight 
types, rdjadhani, naga''t, pura , nagara, kheta , Jcharvata, kubjaka and 
pat-tana , while forts and military camps are described under sibira, 

vahim-mukha, sthaniya, dronaka, samwddha or vardhaka, koialca , 
nigama and skandhavdra , as also under giri-durga , vana-durga , 

jala-durga , ratha-durga , deva-durga , panka-durga and misra-durga. 

These various plans have been elaborated with minute details 
and contain directions regarding roads, drains, quarters for vari- 
ous purposes, boundary walls, ditches and moats. 

Chapter XI, which is the first of the forty exclusively devoted 
to architecture proper or house building, opens with a description 
of the various shapes of different structures classified under yah'. 

chanda, viJcalpa or samkalpa, and abhatta groups. Then are des- 
cribed the five proportions of height as compared with width or 
breadth of different rooms as well as of the whole house under 

9 

the significant designations, sdntika ( peaceful ), paustika ( pro- 
gressive), jayada (victory-giving), adbhuta (wonderful) and 

sarva-kdmi/ca ( fulfilling all desires ). Along with this, five series 
of length and five series of breadth also are skilfully generalised 
for different stories of houses, which vary from one to twelve 
in civil buildings and upto seventeen in gopuras or gate-houses 
attached both to temples and residential and public structures. 
The chapter concludes with direction regarding the allotment of 

houses of different storeys to residents of various ranks and in 
accordance with their social position. 

Chapter XII supplies technical and practical instructions re- 

1 / 

garding the foundations, of which size and depth vary in accord- 
ance with the dimensions and the load of structures erected upon 

% t 

them. Twelve series of breadth and length also of the axcava- 
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tion have been skilfully classified. The rock foundation and 
water foundation have been specially recommended. Excavation 

> r 

Is filled with various kinds of root, cereals, rice and earth. The 

4 

chapter concludes with an account of bricks of which the breadth 
varies from §Vi inches to 22Vi inches and the length thereof is 

greater by Vi, Vi, or %. 

Chapters XIII, XIV, XV and XVI describe pillars and their 

component parts and mouldings. After citing formulae for ascer- 
taining comparative heights of the members, measurements and 

other details are given of pedestals under three groups ( vedi - 
bhadra , prati-bhadra and manca-bhadra ) of four types each, and 

of bases under sixty-four types each bearing a technical name. 

Pillars classified under five main orders, brahna-kdnta, visnu- 
kanta , rudra-kanta , siva-kdnta and skanda-kanta. Special pillars 

and capitals are similarly classified under technical epithets. 
Mouldings and materials are also described in detail. Rules 
regarding inter columnation are also referred to. Similar parti- 
culars are also supplied of the entablature under eight divisions. 
Chapter XVI concludes with a reference to the roofing of build- 
ings of which further particulars and classification are elaborat- 
ed in several later chapters. There may be flat roof, sloping roof, 

round roof and spherical ( sikhara ) type roof. 

Chapter XVII supplies a technical description of wood-join" 
ing both for the door, eto., of houses and articles of furniture such 
as coaches, cars, chairs, etc., under the designs like nandyavarta, 

A 

s vastilca, sarvatobhadra, and others. 


Chapter XVIII refers to the three main styles, Ndgara , Vesara 
and Drdmtfa which are noticeable in the general shape of a struc- 
ture. In this connection are described the features, etc*, of the- 


topmost part of a building comprising sikhara , sikha , sikhanta and 
sikha-mani, porches ( muklia-bhadra ) and sloping roofs ( lupa ). 


The comparative height of storeys varying from one to twelve 


are also skilfully classified under several series of dimensions 


which are specified. An account of all building-materials is 


also referred to here. 

I 


Chapter XIX opens with further general classifications under 
the groups jati, chanda , vikalpa, abhdsa ; sthanaka, dsana , Dayana 
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( referring specially to temples ) and samcita, asanicita and apa- 

safncita , masculine, feminine and neuter. Then follows the des>- 
cription of single-storeyed buildings, which, when Jused as 
temples, contain the shrines, anteroom, front pavilion in addition 

to the common members like gatehouse ( gopura ), courts ( pra - 
kara ), water-channel, as well as doors and windows. The open- 
ings are, however, elaborated later under separate chapters. 

Temples of the Buddhists and Jainas are also incidentally referred 
to here, two separate chapters being devoted to them later. The 

eight types of single-storeyed buildings are treated under eight 
technical names, jayantika, bhoga, srivisala, svasti-bandhuna, srikara , 
hasti-prstha , skanda-tara and kesara. Similar accounts are given 
of houses and temples of two storeys under eight types ( Chapter 

XX ), three storeys under eight types ( Chap. XXI ), four storeys 

under eight types ( Chap. XXXI ), five storeys under eight types 
( Chap. XXIII ), six storeys under thirteen types ( Chap. XXIV ), 
seven storeys under eight typeB ( Chap. XXV ), eight storeys 
under eight types ( Chap. XXVI ), nine storeys under seven 
types (Chap. XXVII), ten storeys under six types (Chap. XXVIII), 
eleven storeys under six types ( Chap. XXIX ) and twelve 

storeys under ten types of which the technical names may be 
quoted, Pancala Dhavida, Madhyakanta , K alingci-kanta, Virata, 
Kerala and Sphurjaka. These are geographical names and 
would point to ten provinces architecturally divided. This Cha- 
pter XXX concludes with an elaborate account of staircases 

including technical instructions regarding dimensions, materials, 

% 

varieties and component parts. 

This general reference is followed by special accounts of im- 
portant objects and special buildings and the articles of furniture 
etc. Thus in Chapter XXXV courts and auxiliary buildings of 
edifices and large temples are described. Five courts (Chap. XXXI) 
are referred to under the titles of antarmaridala, antamhara, madhya - 
manihava, prakara and mahamaryada. These divisions are recom- 
mended both for defence ( raksana ) and beauty ( sobha ) for houses 
and temples alike and for offerings ( bali ) and attendant deities 
( parivara ) in case of divine structures. The shrines of the 
attendant deities are elaborated in chapter XXXII and the gate- 
houses for civil and divine edifices in chapter XXXIII. These 

gatehouses are classified under five groups m they are attached 
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to the five courts under the epithets dvafa-6obha, clmra-sala, dmra- 

prasada, dvdra-harrnya and Mahctgopura . Each of these five classes 
is subdivided again into three sizes. With special reference to 

their steeple, pinnacle, neckpeak ( gala-kuta ) and vestibule 

gate-houses are further described under the titles sribhoga, irivi- 

sala, visnu-kdnta, indra-kanta, brahma-kdnta, skanda-kanta, sikhara , 
saumya-kdnta and two others which are missing. The chapter 

closes with an elaborate account of windows to be used in all 
other classes of buildings also. They are designed under various 
shapes and plans indicated by the figures of nagci-bandha ( snake- 
band ), valll ( creeper pattern ), gavaksa ( cows pattern ), kunja- 
rdksa (elephant’s eye), svaskita (cross pattern), sarvatobhadra 
( projecting all sides ), nandyavarta ( geometrical patterns ) and 
puspa-bandha ( flower pattern ). They are decorated with floral 
and foliated ornaments, as well as with decorative devices in 
imitation of jewels. The width of windows for gate-houses may 
vary from 2^ feet to feet. 

Chapter XXXIV deals exhaustively with numerous types of 
detached buildings, generally single-storeyed, known as pavili- 
ons. Thus it refers to houses built in towns and on the country- 
side, in orchards and gardens, on the sea-shore, on the banks of 

rivers, lakes, tanks, etc. Pavilions also include those detached 
buildings erected in the several courts of an edifice and large 
temple. They also include attached rooms and annexes set aside 
for instance to serve exclusively as family chapel, kitchen, guest 
house, bath-room, dining-room, etc. Certain interesting classifi- 
cations are also made •* for instance, pavilions of two faces are 
called dandaka, those of three faces svastika , those of four 

faces catur-mukha , those of five faces sarvaterbhadra, and those 
of six faces maulika. Elsewhere 1 they are classified accord- 
ing to the number of pillars they are furnished with; thus one 

possessing 62 pillars is called subhadra, and so forth. The chapter 

closes with a reference to shapes of pavilion which may be 

in shape triangular, quadrangular, octagonal, sixteen-sided, 
crescent shaped and round or circular. 

Chapter XXXV on the other hand deals with attached rows 


i Matsya-Purana, Chap. 264, vv. 13-15, 
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of buildings joined in various forme and height They are desl* 

gnated as storeyed mansions but include all large structures to 
be used both as King’s palace and God’s temple, although there 

is a separate chapter dealing exclusively with palaces of the 


kings of nine different ranks. These 


yed mansions arb 


Classified under six types, dantfaka, svastika, maulika, caturmukha, 
sarvatob hddra and vardhamana. Each of these is again subdivid- 
ed into several types, the arrangement of the dan^aka mansion, 
for instance, which consists of a single row of buildings, is des- 
cribed under eight varieties. The ploughshaped svastika group 
consists of two rows of buildings, the winnowing-shaped maulika 

of three rows, the next group comprises four rows, the 
fifth group consists of seven rows, and the last group of ten rows. 

These blocks of buildings varying in number of storeys up to 
twelve are artistically joined up. These beautiful and colossal 
mansions are stated to be used not only for gods and kings, but 
also by Brahmanas, etc., ascetics, Buddhists, warriors, artists 
and courtesans. The layout, architectural members with 
dimensions, ornaments and other details are fully described. 

In consideration of enormous cost and labour proper precau- 
tions are taken for the safety and security of such structures. 
Correct dimensions are ascertained by the test of six formulae 
which are introduced in conclusion. The auspicious moment 
and proper reason for such constructions are also referred to in 

this chapter in particular. 

Chapter XXXVI deals with dimension and situation of 
houses in different quarters in the compound and courts of large 
edifices like those described in the preceding chapter. The cen- 
tral spot is generally reserved for a temple or public hall, round 
which are distributed dwelling houses and other buildings for 
domestic purposes. The concluding chapter 


XXXVII 


this 


section refers to house-warming and describes the customary 
ceremonies in connection with first entry into the house. 

Chapters XXXVIII and XXXIX specially deal with the loc- 
ation and measurement of the door which is an important member 
in all classes of houses inasmuch as on it depends the comfort 

and convenience as well as the health of dwellers. Similarly 

chapters XL, XLI, XLII deal exhaustively with royal palaces and 
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incidentally with the characteristics of the kings who are classifi- 
ed under nine ranks in consideration of their palaces, thrones, 
crowns, courts and entourage, cars and chariots, etc. In a des- 
cending order they are called Cakravartin , Maharaja , ( or adhiraja ) 
Mahendra ( or Narendra ), Parsnika , Pattadhara, Mav4alesa, Patta- 
bhaj, Prdharaka and Astragrdhin. In the compound and'outside as 
well as in different courts of palaces are described with detail 
the numerous auxiliary buildings including offices, royal resid- 
ences, quarters for officials, priests, guests, gardens, parks, orch- 
ards, tanks, arenas, animals and birds, attendants, etc. 

The remaining chapters ( XLIII-L ) on architecture except- 
ing the one ( XLVII ) deal with articles *of furniture and orna- 
ments for the body of the gods, goddesses, kings, queens and 
ordinary men and women. Chap. XLVII refers to theatres built 

both as part of palaces and temples, as well as independent 
playhouse. The green room, theatre proper, and auditorium with 
distribution of seats are described. 

Chapter XL III opens with minute constructional details of 

cars and chariots, and refers to wheels and platforms, etc., and 
their component parts like navel, axle, axle-band, axle-bolt, 
iinch-pin, hole and others. With regard to forms or number of 
platforms and porches ( bhadra ) they are divided into seven 
types, nabhasvad-bhadraka , prabhanjana-bhadraka, nivata-bhadraka, 
pavana-b had. r aka, prsada-bhadraka, candraka-b h a, dr a ka and anUa - 
bliadralca. There is a further geographical division in consider- 
ation of the style into five, Ndgara, Drdvida, Vesara, Andhra and 
Kalinga. 

Chapter XLIV describes and supplies constructional details 
of couches and seats for ordinary use. And Chapter XLV simi- 
larly describes the special seat called thrones which are disting- 
uished into ten varieties and assigned to gods, goddesses, kings 

«• 

and queens of different ranks. Their main designs are indicated 
by their technical names, padmdsana, ( lotus pattern ) padma- 
kesara, padma, -bhadra, sribhadra, srtvisala, sribandha, sri-mukha 
bhadrdsana, pad ma-bandha and padabandha. 

Chapters XL VI and XL VIII describe two decorative and 


constructional devices specially for the thrones 

•• 

the preceding chapter. The former of these two 


referred to in 

chapters deals 

% 


with arches which admit of various shapes, circular, triangular. 


S [ Annals, B, 0, R. I. } 
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croscent-shaped, and bow-shaped. When used for ornamental 
purposes only they are designated as patra-torava (foliated arch) 
puspa-toi'a^a ( floral arch ), ratna-torana ( jewelled arch ) and 
dira-toraqa or arches containing images, etc., of semi-divine be- 
ings and mythological figures. Some are supported by leographs 
which are placed on both sides of the pillars supporting the pillar. 
Chap. XLVIII supplies all .constructional details of the Kalpa - 

vrksa ( all producing tree ) which is used as a special decora- 
tion for arches, pavilions, sheds, etc. The branches, etc., of the 
tree and figures of deities, semi-divine gods, and monkeys, etc., 
are placed in the intervals. 

Chapter XLIX supplies a detailed description of the crowns 
for gods, goddesses, kings, and queens. They are classified into 
various types, jatd, mauli , kirita, karanda, sirastraka, karanda ( or 


kuntala). kesabcmd,ha, dhammilla, alaka , ciida, mukuta and patta 
with three varieties of patra-pa tta, ; atria- patta, and puspapatta. 


Particulars of all these together with the number of jewels 
and gems assigned to each are fully given to facilitate 

construction. The distribution of these among the divine 
and royal wearers is also referred to. At the outset Is given a list 
of presents to be given to the architect and other artists. The 
chapter closes with an account of the ceremonies in connection 
with the royal coronation. 

Chapter L describes numerous ornaments and articles of fur- 
niture. The former include ornaments for decoration of the head, 


ear, neck, chest, breast, buttock, navelzone, thighzone, leg, 
feet, toes, root and upper and lower arm, wrist, palms, and 
fingers, etc. Thirty items of bodily ornaments are described in 
detail. The articles of furniture include lamppost, fan, mirror, 
basket, chest, box, swing, palanquin, balance, cages and nests 


for domestic birds and animals. In this connection a list of 


some fifteen birds and animals including alligator and tiger are 

mentioned. Constructional details including materials and 
measurements of each of the ornament and furniture are given 
in detail. Thus is closed the section on architcture proper. 

Chapter LI is first of the 20 chapters devoted to sculpture. 

It opens with an account of the nine materials of which images 
are made, viz, gold, silver, copper, stone, wood, stucco, grit, glass 
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BrahmS, Vismi, and Sira are given. They are measured in the 
largest type while their consorts in the middle type of dasaidla 

measures. In this measure the whole image is ten { dasa ) times 
of its face. Particulars of this and other sculptural measures 
are elaborated latter. Crowns, thrones, pedestals, and bodily 
ornaments of these images are elaborately described. 

Chapter LII deals with the Phalli of Siva and Chap, LIII 
with the altars or pedestal thereof. Several varieties of both are 

described with details to facililate their carving. Similar parti- 
culars are given in chapter LIV of the leading classes of god- 
desses like Sarasvatl, Savitrl, LaksmI, Mahl, Mana-unma- 
dini, and Durga, and of semi-divine mothers comprising Varahi, 
Kaumarl, Camundl, Bhairavl, MahendrI, Vaisnavl, and Bra- 
hmanl. The characteristic attributes and poses, as well as the 
complexions, garments, ornaments and decorations, etc., of each 
of these images are supplied together with the system of their 
measurements. 

Chapter LV on Jain images opens with an elaborate account 
of various systems of sculptural measurement. The six kinds of 
linear measurement include mana (height ), pramana ( breadth ), 

parimana ( girth or circumference ), lambamana ( length along 
plumb-lines ), mana ( length of the surface of an image ), unmdna 
( thickness or diameter ), and upamana ( interspace between any 
two limbs ). The primary measurement or ddimdna is the com- 
parative measurement of an image as compared with the breadth 
of its temple, height of the sanctum, height of the door, 
height of the chief worshipper, height of the riding 
animal or vehicle, height of the principal idol and the height of 
the base or pedestal or plinth, and as given in cubit, ahgula and 
tala system. The ahgula measure admits of four varieties, 
of which the one called indndhgula measures M inch, 

berdhgula is the measure taken by the finger-breadth of 
the main idol and matiahgula by the middle finger-breadth of 
the master or the chief worshipper. Dehahgula implies one of the 
equal parts into which the length of an image is divided as in the 

tala system. There are as many as ten to twelve varieties of 

% 

tala, system, distinguished by tbe number of times the total 

• • • • • « . ^ • 

height of an image is of its own face. The right proportion and 
dimension are ascertained by the test of six dyadi formulae. 
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The characteristic features of the Jain deities are 
together with their attendants, Narad a and other sages, Yaksas 

Vidyadharas, Siddh&s, Nagendras, Lokapalas, and Jain saints 
or twentyfour Tirthamkar&s. Similar particulars of Buddhist 
images including the Buddha and Bodhisatfcvas are given in 

Chapter LVI, 

Chapter LVII describes the characteristic features, tala mea- 
sures and other constructional details including complexion, 
attributes, pose and attitude of the seven leading sages who 
comprise. Agastya. Kasyapa, Bhrgu, Vasistha, Bhargava. Visva- 

mifcra, and Bharadvaja. Similar details are given in chapter 

LVIII of the semidivine and semihuman beings, Yaksas, 

$ 

Vidyadharas, Gandharvas, and Kinnaras. Chapter LIX describes 
similarly the human beings classified under four classes of de- 
votees known as Salokya, Samlpya, Sarupya and Sayujya. 

Chapters LX, LXI, LXII and LXIXT deal with similar scul- 
ptural details of animals and birds comprising the goose, the 
garuda bird, the bull and the lion. These are the traditional 

vehicles of gods and goddesses. The images of other animals, birds 
and fishes, etc., are incidentally referred to by way of illustrating 
the tala measures of smaller dimensions. Elsewhere 1 it is sum- 
marised that fish is measured in one tala system, birds in two tala, 
Kinnaras in three tala, bhutas in four tala, Ganas ( Ganesa ) in five 
tala, tigers in six tala, Yaksas in seven lala, man in eight tala, 
Danavas in nine tala, superhuman beings and Buddhas in ten 
tala , gods in eleven tala, and Baksasas in twelve tula. 

Chapters LXIV, LXY, LXYI, LXVII, LXVIII deal with those 
highly technical details which have not been referred to in con- 
nection with the general description of images. Chapter LXIV 
reiterates the comparative measures of images by adding that 

the dimension of an attendant deity may be ascertained by a 

0 

comparison with the phallus of Siva, main Visnu image, width 
of the sanctum, breadth of the main temple, height of the main 

door, flagstaff, basement, pillar, chief worshipper, or in cubit, 

angula, and tala measure. In this connection groups of eight, 

sixteen and thirty-two attendant deities who are housed in subsidi- 
ary 'shrines in the compound of a large Visnu temple are men- 


i See the writer's Encyclopaedia of Architecture under Tala Mana. 
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tinned, And tbs details of the agadi formulae which have been 
incidentally referred to before are elaborated here. Similarly 3 the 

details of the large type of ten tala system are elaborated in 
Chapter LX V and those of the middle type in Chapter LXVJ. 
In the large type comparative measurement of 144 parts of the 
body of an image is given, while in the middle 92 items are men- 
tioned, In previous chapters such items of the small type of ten 


tala as well as of the other tala have been supplied. In chapter 

LXVII the method of drawing as many as eleven plumb lines 
over the surface and through an image for purposes of measuring 


interspace, etc., is elucidated. This chapter also makes a special 
reference to the three poses, sthanaka ( erect ), asana ( sitting ) and 
sayana recumbent •, and to several poses ( bhangas ), such as samabha- 
nga ( even flexion ), abhanga ( slight flexion ), tribhanga ( three 
flexions ) and atibhanga ( excessive flexion ). Tile asana posture 
includes varieties like padmasana , bhadr asana, vajr asana, swastika - 
Sana , yogasuna, etc. 

Chapter LXIX supplies a warning against defective constru- 
ctions, and specifies certain penalties or misfortune which may 
follow the defects in foundations, walls, roofs, towers, spires, 
columns, staircases, and doors and other openings. Chapter LXX 

describes the chiselling of the eye of an image and the setting of 

/ 

precious stones in the different parts of the phallus of Siva and 
other images. 


This last chapter of the work closes with the reiteration that 


this science of architecture was originally described by Brahma, 


Indra and all other gods, and that the Manasara has been com- 
posed on the basis of those authorities. 


• The methodical treatment, the scientific arrangement, and the 

completeness of the subject matters are obvious. The preliminary 

1 

matters include all systems of architectural and sculptural 
measures, which incidentally justify the significance of its title, 
Manasara or Essence of Measurement, training and required quali- 
fications of different classes of artists, selection of site, testing of 
soil, planning, designing, finding out cardinal points for orient- 
ation, and astronomical, meteorological and astrological calcul- 

I 

ations. The treatment of architectural objects comprises villages, 
towns, forts, etc., joinery, dimensions, foundations, pillars, storeys, 
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all attached and detached buildings, gate houses, porches, bal- 
conies, verandahs, floors, .roofs, compartments, halls, chambers, 
doors, windows, steps and staircases, courtyards, quadrangles, 

arches, screen works, and articles of furniture, crowns and other 

* 

bodily ornaments, and sculptural objects include the idols of the 

Hindus, Buddhists, Jains, statues of great personages, and 
images of animals and birds. 

In form the work is made of metrical verses to facilitate 

memoipsation, but the language is faulty both as regards gram- 

% 

mar and metre, not to speak of figures of speech. It naturally 
abounds in rare and technical words. There is clear evidence 
that the work was brought out for practical purposes by some 
practising iilpin possessing large and skilful experience of actual 
work. 

Owing to the deliberate concealment of the author’s identity the 

exact dating of the treatise has become a matter of speculation. 
All possible evidences have been thoroughly discussed elsewhere. 1 
Nothing more precise is available than the probable date, B. C. 25, 

of the treatise of the Roman architect, Vitruvius, with which 

the Manasara has been shown to be similar in many respects. 

In 1927 the latest limit was fixed at 500 A. D. In the mean- 
time no newer materials have been discovered except that the 
Manasara series comprising seven volumes are completed. s I am 
now inclined to bring the Manasara close to the Vitruvius’s 

treatise and ascribe the indebtedness of the Arthasastra of 
Kautilya to the Manasara for architectural matters 4 and place 
the Manasara- Vastusastra before the Arthasastra. 

1 Writer’s ‘Indian Architecture 5 1927, pp. 160-198. Hindu Architecture 

% 

in India and Abroad, 1939, pp. 240-282. 

« Ibid. pp. 134-159 and pp. 210-239. 

3 Vo!. I — A Dictionary of Hindu Architecture ( 1927 ) 

___ / / 

Vol. II — Indian Architecture according to Manasara Silpasastra (1927). 
Vol. Ill — Manasara-Sanskrit text with Cricital Notes ( 1934). 

Vol. IV — Architecture of Manasara-translation in English (1934 ). 

Vol. V — Architecture of Manas'ara-Plates ( 1934 ). 

Vol. VI — Hindu Architecture in India and Abroad ( 1942 ). 

% 

Vol. VII — An Encyclopaedia of Hindu Architecture ( 1942 ). 

Cf JrProf. Keith : A History of Sanskrit Literature, 1928, p f 461. 
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Later treatises 


For civilized eastern people dwelling houses, sepulchres and 
temples being more important than even food, there has been an 
extraordinary popularity of architecture in India. This feeling 
has been expressed unmistakably in all classes and branches of 
our literature. Thus there was a mushroom growth of architec- 
tural treatises of various sizes and topics. A large number of 
manuscripts running to several hundreds have been reviewed 
elsewhere . 1 Only a selected few may be mentioned here in an 
alphabetical order. 


Agastyasakaladhikara, Agaravinoda, Ayatattva, Ayadi- 
laksana, Aramadipratistha-paddhati, Kasyapiya-Kupadi-jala- 
sthana-laksana, Kautuka-laksana, ICriyasamgraha-pancika, 
Kslrarnava, Ksetra-nirnaya-vidhi, Gargya-sarhhita, Grha- 
nirupana, Samksepa-grha-nirmapa-vidhi, Grha-plthika, Grha- 
vastupradlpa, Grhar&mbha, Gopura-nirmanadi-laksana, Grama- 
nirnaya, Ghattotsargasucanika, Cankrasastra, Oittra-karma- 
silpasastra, Cittra-pata, Cittra-laksana, Cittra-sutra, Jaya- 

madhava, Manasollasa, Jalargala, Jnanaratna-kosa, Tacousastra, 
Tara-laksana, Da^atala-nyagrodha, Parimandala, Buddha- 
pratima-laksana, Dasa-prakara, Dlksadhana, Dirghavistara- 

prakara, Devata-silpa Devalaya-laksana Dvara-laksana- 
patala, Dhruvadi-sodasa-geha, Rarada-samhita, Nabha-sastra, 
Paksi-manusyalaya-laksana, Pafiea-ratra-( pra } dipika, Pinda- 
prakara, Pltha-laksana, Pratima-dravyadi-vacana, Pratima- 

mana-laksana, Pratisthatattva, Pratistha-tantra, Prasada-kalpa, 
Prasada-klrtana, Prasada-dlpika, Prasada-Mandana-Vastusastra, 
Pragada-laksana, Prasadalamkara-laksana, Bimba-mana, 

Buddha-pratima-laksana, Matha-pratistha-tattva, Manusya- 
iaya-candrika, Manusyalayalaksana, Mantradlpika, Mayamata, 
Manakathana, Manavavastu-laksana, Manasollasa, Mana- 
sollasa-vrttanta-prakasa, Murfcidhyana, Murti-laksana, Mula- 
stambba-nirnaya, Rafcna-dlpika, Ratna-Mala, Raja-grha- 
nirmana, Rajaballabhatlka, Rasiprakata, Rupa-Mandana, 
Laksana-samuccaya, Lagbu-silpa-jyofcisa, Lagbu-silpa-jvoti- 
sara, Balipitha-laksana, Vastucakra, Vastu-tattya, Vastu- 
nirnaya, Vasfcupurusa-laksana. Vastu-prakasa, Vastu-pradipa, 
Vastu-prabandha, Vastu-rnahiail, VSstu-mapdana, YSstu- 



Vastu-ratna-'pvadlpa, Vaefcu t -rafcnSvali, 
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Raja-Ball abba, Vastu-laksana, Vastu-vicSra, Vastu-vidya, 

Yastu-vidhi, Vastu-ssastra, Vastu-sastra-Samarangana-sutra 
dhara, Vastu-siromapi, Vastu-samuccaya, Vastu-samkbya 
Vastu-samgraha, Vastu-sarvasva, Vasfcu-sara, Vastu-saranI, 

Vastu-sara-sarvasva-samgraha, Vimana-iaksana, Visvakarma- 

mata s Visvakarma-jfiana, Visvakarma-purana, Visva-karma- 
prakasa, Visvakarma-sarhpradaya,. Visvakarmiya-silpasastra, 
Visva-vidyabhaxapa, Vedanta-sara, V&ikhanasa,, Vaikhanasa- 

Sastrajaiadhi-ratn a, Silpakala-dlpaka, Silpa-grantha, 
Silpa-dipaka, Silpa 7 nighantu, Silpa-lekha, Silpa-sastra. Silpa- 
sastra-sara-sarhgraha, Silpa-sarvasva-samgraha, Silpa-samgraha, 
Silpa-sara, Silpartha-sastra, Silpi-sastra, Satvedika-samdhana, 
Sakaladhikara, Sanatkumara-Vastu-Sastra, Sarva-viharya-yan 


niyarna 


n-* 


fcaa 


kathana, and Hastaprarnana. 

The titles of some of these works will indicate their scanty 
contents, Only a few manuscripts have been so far printed. No 
critical edition of these printed works f 'has been yet attempted. 

No dates of these printed works have been even vaguely indica- 
ted. These do not admit of a proper valuation. But one thing 
is certain that they are very late texts and come long after the 


Manasara 


Mayamata- &ilpasdsl 


best known 


of these later treatises. It is attributed to one Gannamacarya. 
It is completed in 34 chapters. In respect of the titles of chap- 
ters, their sequence, contents and method of treatment the Maya « 
mata runs exactly like the Manasara. In chapter 22 of the for- 
mer chapters :XXII—XXX of the latter are abridged, bo also 

chapter 30 of the former is an abridgement of chapters XXXVIII 
and XXXIX of the latter. The sculptural matters which occupy 
some twenty chapters in the Manasara are abridged in four cha- 
pters 33-36 of the Mayamata. Chapters I-XXI, XLI, XLII, XLV 

to L of the Manasara have been omitted as matter of detail in 
the Mayamata „ It is thus not merely a reduction of the Mana - 

sdra but is simplified by the omission of the details also. 2 

The dilvaratna of Srlkumara has been published in two parts . 4 


i 


Ed. Ganapati Sastry, Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, No. LXV, 193,9. 

B For further details see the writer’s * Hindu Architecture ’ 1927, pp. 92- 
95. ‘ Hindu Architecture in India and Abroad,’ pp. 159-161, 

3 Ed. Part I, Shastri, Ibid. No. LX XV. 

Part II, Sambasiva Shaafcri, Ibid, No, XCVTXI, 1929, 
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The first contains 46 chapters of which the first 45 deal with 
architectural matters and the last one with painting. The second 
part contains 34 chapters, of which the first 30 deal with 
sculpture and the last four with architecture. Most of these 80 
chapters are a literal abridgment of the Manasara. But the £ilpa- 
ratna shows confused borrowing. The originals have been distor- 
ted. The arrangement of chapters lacks in method and reason. 
Srlkumara appears to have stolen unscrupulously, and in order 

M 

to conceal his indebtedness has vainly endeavoured by displacing 
the original order and by distributing the contents of one cha- 
pter of the Manasara under several headings in the &ilpara.tva . 1 2 * 

The next treatise, attributed to Kasyapa, bears double titles. 

The first 68 chapters are named Mahesvara-upadistam- Kaiyapa- 

silpam, and the last 18 are called Amsumad-bheda of Kasyapa. 8 In 
this treatise architecture proper is treated in chapters 1-45 and 
85-86. These forty seven chapters are similar to the first fifty 

chapters of the Manasara . The Amsttmad-bheda deals with scul- 
ptural objects in thirty-nine chapters in place of twenty chapters 
of the Manasara, each of many epithets of Siva mentioned in cha- 
pters LII and LIII a whole chapter is devoted A'msumadbheda. 

The Manasara must have largely influenced this work. x 

The fragmentary treatise, Vdstuvidyu, has been published 4 * * 
without even its author ’s name. It completes itself in 16 chap- 
ters referring only to the preliminary matters and practically 
excluding all architectural and sculptural objects. Chapters II, III, 
IV, V of the Manasara have been summarised here in Chapters 
1, 2. Similarly chapters 3, 4 are an abridgment of Chapters VII 
and VIII. The remaining chapters 5 to 16, excluding 8 deal with 
auxiliary matters like platform or pedestal, auspicious moment, 
measurement of pillars, sloping roof, screen work to prevent 
dust, doors, windows, entry into the house and the connected cere- 
monies. Chapter 8 only refers to houses. Another fragmentary 
publication, Manusyalaya-catfrikci is completed in 7 chapters, 

1 For further details see the ■writer’s ‘Hindu Architecture in India and 
Abroad’ pp. 176-177. 

2 Ed. Krishna Sarraa, Anandashrama Sanskrit Series, No. 95, 1926. 

•3 For details see the writer’s ‘ Hindu, Architecture ’ 19^7, pp. 92-95, 

'Hindu, Architecture in India and Abroad,’ 1942, pp. 162-165. 

* Ed. G-aijapati S3stry, Ibid, No, XXX, 1913- 

SI [ Annals. B. Q. R„ I, ] 
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2 of which, do not beat any title. It professes to deal with only- 


dwelling houses. In Chapter 


it summarises the contents of 


Chapters III, IV, V 


Manasara. Chapter 2 refers to the 


cardinal points elaborated in Chapter VI of the Manasara. Chapters 
3-6 are a summary of Chapters XI, XVIII. XIX of the Manasara 
and Chapter 7 condenses everything concerning dwelling houses, 
wells and tanks from several chapters of the Manasara. A 
pamphlet named Vast xratnxxvali 1 is a still smaller text compiled 
in a haphazard manner from several published works and does 
not deal with any object in particular. The Pratima-laksana g 
is a similar compilation dealing with images and is completed 
in 143 verses. It very briefly refers to certain measures of the 
fourth, sixth, seventh, eighth and tenth talas and to certain 

defects and repairs. 

The Sa marangaria-sutradhara of king Bhojadeva has been 
published in two parts. 3 This is in a sense a historical work 
because the King Bhoja of Dhara ruled from 1018 to 1060 in 
Malwa. Besides the title implies that the unnamed text was 
compiled by an architect called Samarangana. The work con^ 

tains 83 chapters, of which the last 13 deal with architecture. The 

confused manner of the compilation may be exemplified by the 
title Anga-dusana-vidhana ( Chapter LX1X of the Manasara ) is 
translated as Dosa-guna-nirupana. There is no logical sequence 
or order in the arrangement of the chapters. The contents of one 
chapter of the Manasara have been unnecessarily distributed in 
several chapters by Samarahgana. The patron being a king and 
the primary object being the royal palaces, some twentyone 
chapters (49-70) have been devoted to different matters connected 
with the royal residence. These matters more logically have 
been arranged in two or three chapters of the Manasara. Similar 
multiplication of chapters may be detected at the beginning, 


where different chapters on the origin of the world and on the 
arrival of the heavenly architects have been elaborated from the 
first four lines of the Manasara. The influence of the Manasara 

over this text also is clear beyond doubt. 


* 

1 Ed, Jivanatk, Radhakrishna Press, Benar&a, 1918. 

2 Ed. P. N. Bose,^ Greater India Series, No. 5, 1927. 

3 Ed. Gapapati SSstri ? Gaskwad Oriental Series, N o, XXV fr XXXJJr 
1924, 1925* 




mahabharata notes * 

BY 

Vasudeva S. Agrawala 





In the Virata-parvan 10.1 ( Critical Edition ) occurs the 


following verse ? 


V» 

STTHT^T 

3TV ^ t TT?fT?% 5T*T 1 1 

Arjuna as Brhannada appears in female disguise wearing orna- 
ants which consisted of a pair of kuntfalas and a pair of beauti- 
ful golden bracelets. The phrase prakara-vapra qualifying kuri- 


dala 


to have presented much difficulty. Amongst the 


variant readings we find that the only Kasmlrl manuscript 

r 

written in Sarada characters available for this parvan substitutes 
STTOTWSP for srnpPT^T, but it stands alone in this reading, which 

appears to be an emendation of the original knotty text. The 

4 

redactor perhaps ingeniously thought that and ?sr being 

synonyms, one of them was superfluous ; and since srr^TT does 
lend itself as a suitable 3YHR for a hero’s ideal chest, the correc- 

tion naturally suggested itself. The three Devanagarl manu- 
scripts ( DI-3 ) got rid of the difficulty by changing the text to 




ense in the present context. It 


should be mentioned, however, that the remaining nine Deva- 
nagarl manuscripts collated for the Critical Edition faithfully 

adhere to the old text tradition by retaining snanT^, although 
its satisfactory explanation may not have been grasped. The 
South Indian recensions, evidently to obviate the difficulty of 

suitably explaining srnsrew, changed it to £RTc?T%i', which is of 
poor value from the point of view of an original reading. The 

learned Editor of the Critical Edition of the Virata-parvan must 
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be eofigfatulated for retaining STeprefsi as the traditional text, 
although he does so with a wavy underline. This reading, be- 

4 |p# * • 

sides respecting the overwhelming testimony of the manuscripts 
is by far the best and the happiest for illuminating the verse 
with an original beautiful meaning. 


The term as the qualifying epithet of an ear ornament 

was used in a technical sense as the name of a particular kind 
of kw&dalaa. This type of kun^ala is common in the ears of the 
male and the female figures at Bharhut and Sanchi and in other 
places where specimens of early Indian art are preserved. This 
ornament consists of a prominent square plaque seen in front of 
the ear, to which a projection with two spiral turns is attached 
at the back and worn in the earlobe. Its front portion is adorn- 
ed with the design of a four-petalled flower. Clear examples of 
such ear ornaments can be seen in Cunningham’s Bharhut, plate 
XXII showing the Yaksas, Kubera and Suciloma and the 
YaksI Cauda, and plate XXIII illustrating Sirima Devata, 
Oulakoka Devata and the YaksinI Sudasana, the last named 
figure showing the kundcila and its arrangement in the ear quite 
distinctly. A, pair of such kundalas is also shown separately in- 
side a Kalpalata meander 1 at Bharhut and is illustrated on 
plate XL VIII, fig. E. 8 of Cunningham’s book. Cunningham has 
also reproduced an enlarged sketch of the same on plate XLIX, 
figs. 13,14. A beautiful male head shown inside a fullblown 
rosette illustrates the same type of ear ornament ( Bharhut, plate 

XXIV. fig. 1 ). 

These figures are dateable in the 2nd century B. C. A still 
older statue of a colossal Yaksa from Parkham ( Mathura 

Museum ) also shows this feature. It is also noteworthy that this 

kind of ear ornament prakara-varpa kun^ala is not met with in 

. . / . 

Indian art after the Suhga period. In the sculptures of the Kus- 
Sna period the kundalas generally assume the form of pendants ; 


* The motif of the Kalpalata or Kalpavrksa producing various ornaments 
abharanas or bhusana-vikalpa is an ancient conception referred to in the 
R§mayaua ( KiskindhS, 43. 45 ), Mahavar?ija Jataka (Vol. IV. p„ 352 ), Megha- 
dUta (II. 11). For other examples of Prakara-vapra kundala issuing from 
Kalpalata bends shown at Bharhut, see Plate XL-A-B. 3, XLI-B. 0. 6, XLII- 
C. E. 2, XLV-E, 3, XLVIII-E. 5 and E. 8 of Cunningham’s Bharhut, 


FIG. 1 




FIG. 




Fig. 1 Kalpalata meander producing a pair of Prakaravapra Kundalas 
Figs. 2-3 Sketches of Prakaravapra Kundalas from Cun. Bharhut PI. XLIX 


1 



FIG. 4 



Chulakoka Devata 
wearing Prakuruv ipra Kundnla. 







Mahdbbdrala Note:' 



ffiore or less cylindrical in shape, The fashions changed again 

during fche Gupta period when we find in sculpture and painting 
ear-rings of heavy dise'ular shape resembling a wheel, which 
Kalidasa has referred to in the Kumarasambhava ( IX. 23 ) as 


tafanmcakra ( ysRg gjcrrnrw rTf^r^q- wrer?er: i j, with 

which Siva adorned the ears of his beloved consort Parvatl. 
Another kind of ear-rings in vogue in the Gupta period was the 
makara-kundala. 

Literary descriptions are generally illustrated in the art spe- 
cimens of each age, and if properly understood and correlated 
with the preserved examples of sculpture, painting and terra- 
cotta may prove valuable for providing chronological data; The 
epithet prakara-vapra in relation to lcundala implies a compari- 
son between the abrupt height of the rampart or city-wall ( prd- 
kara ) and the cubical front portion of the ear ornament as seen 
on the oldest statues in India. Some of the city-walls inciden- 
tally shown in sculpture possess a coping decorated with a band 
of four- petalled flowers exactly similar to that decorating the 

kuridolas. This can he seen in fche representation of the city of 
Benares at Amaravatl illustrated by Dr. Commaraswamy in his 
Early Indian Architecture. I Cities and Citygafces, Fig. 13. 

In ancient architecture the prakdra and vapra go together. 
As stated by Dr. Coomaraswamy, “ On the city side of the moat 
rises the wall ( pdkdra, Skt .prakdra ), from a foundation or plinth 

{ vapra ) ’* [ Ibid. p. 213 ]. In the same place he says that vapra 
and prakdra are sometimes treated as synonyms ( Acharya, Dic- 
tionary of Hindu Architecture, 534 ), but in Kautilya’s Artha- 
sastra we have i. e. the prakdra ( wall ) was raised 

on the vapra ( plinth ). Dr. Otto Stein has also observed that the 
texts and the respective descriptions in literature are not 

always strict in distinguishing the vapra and prakdra ( Artha- 

sastra and tiilpasastra, Archiv Orientalni, "Vol. 7,p. 483.). 

Some specialised investigation is needed to arrive at the exact 
significance of fche two words in earlier and later literatures. 
But it appears that the distinction in their meaning was later on 
missed and the two began to be treated as synonyms. In tbe 
compound phrase prakara-vapra, vapra seems to resemble the 
spiral attachment and prakdra the cubical block portion of the 
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heavy kundalas familiar to us in the sculptures of the Maury a 

/ 

and Subga periods. 

It may be noted that the word parihataka is used twice to 
qualify kambu or a pair of bracelets, which must have been made 
of gold ( Virata, 10.1,5 ) ; and again twice to describe the kuridalas 
worn by Arjuna ( Virata, 15. 2 ; 18-19 ). The expression 

of the Mahabharata reminds us of the graphic reference to 
such kundalas by Patanjali as [Mahabhasya ed. 

Kielhorn, Vol. I, p. 7 1 and by Manu as tnffr =sr (IV. 36). 



THE DINDIMA POETS OF MULLANDRAM AND 

THE KINGS OF VIJAYANAGAR 

BY 

A. N. Krishna Aiyangar 

1 The Dindima Bhattas of Mullandram, popularly known as 

the Gauda Dindima Bhattas must have settled in South India 

% 

centuries before the empire of Vijayanagar came into existence. 
The prominence to which they rose during the days of the 

Vijayanagar emperors is something unique. The descendants 
of the family successively enjoyed the patronage of the Vijaya- 
nagar rulers, as the history of the times recorded in inscriptions 
and copper plates. In spite of the internal feuds and changing 
of the dynasties at the centre at Vijayanagar, the life of the poets 
seems to hare gone on uninterrupted. Nor was the rancour of 
feuds carried into this field. An instance in point may be cited. 
One member of the Dindima family wrote the &aluvabhyudaya 1 

A v Ml/ MM ^ 

describing the life and achievements of Narasihga Saluva. 
A later member of the same family wrote the life and achieve- 
ments of Acyutaraya, the brother and successor of Krsna Deva 
Raya of the Tuluva dynasty. 8 An ancestor of this family, one 
Arunagirinatha is said to have been the bosom friend of Praudha 
Devaraya II. 3 

mm -ll«l Mil.. 1 “ 1 ■ 1 1 *■ ' 1 1 1 1 I I ' 1 ' ' ^ ^ - " 

1 The &aluvabhyudaya is available in Manuscript in the Government 
Oriental Mss. Library, Madras under DC No. 11818 and 11819. Extraots 
from this have been published in the Sources of Vijayanagar History , S, 
Krishnaswami Aiyangar. 1919, pp. 30-3; 90-102. 

2 The A cyutar ay abhyudayam was written by one Rajanatha Dindima 
during the time of Acyutaraya. The first six oantos have been printed by the 
Van! Vilas Press, Srirengam. I am now editing Cantos 7-12 for fche Adyar 
Library . 

3 Vibhagaratnamalika : 

Sa Prau<Jhadevah Kaviradasau ca 
Sneh5turavekamanahpras2rau I 
Sarirabhedam oa samlciklrsn 

TulyarabarasragvalayavabhOtam II 

The manuscript is available in the Government Oriental Library, Madras. 
Prefessor Nilakanta Sastri was kind enough to get a traneoript of the work 
made for me in 1935. 
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2 Such is the distinguished position of this family. But the 
evidence as furnished by the inscriptions of the period is not 
what one would desire it to be. Only two of them have been 
published 1 and one of the important records -a copper plate grant 
of Bukkaraya mentioned in the Mackenzie manuscripts,, is avail- 
able only in an index of the Inscriptions of Southern Districts . 2 
Thanks to the efforts of Professor K. A. Nilakanta Sastri who has 
been kind enough to institute a search for the plate, it may 
become available. Our records will be complete only when this 
plate is found and full details are available. 

3 According to the traditional account preserved in one of 
the Sanskrit works called Vibhagaratnamaliha i the ancestors of 


the Dindimas migrated from the banks of the Ganges to the Cola 

country in the days of the Cola kings, and settled in a village 

granted to them by the then Cola king. The grant was a sarvct- 

manya and the village so granted was called Maucagrama or 

lalpagrama or Rajanathapura after the deity installed therein. * 

The .Rayas of Belur were their patrons and the account does not 

mention anything more about the Rayas of Belur. 

« 

4 Coming to later times, the members of the family were 
granted the village of Attiyur by Bukkaraya of Vijayanagar, 
under the guidance of the sage Vidyaranya. 5 In the same reign 


* South Indian Inscriptions. Vol. VII, pp. 25-26. 

2 Y. Rangachari. Inscriptions of the Madras Presidency , Vol, I, p. 96, 

2 The T/i‘7) hnnn.rntm.n.'mri l.ikTi. hftfirs. TriATirnal Hata.! nom a nf 


ibhagaratnavialika bears, Triennial Catalogue of Sanskrit 


Manuscripts, Madras, R. No, 1738 ( d ) 
4 Vibhagaratnaradlika : 


Verse 15 : 


Tu^dlramandalamahamammantapasya 
Talpayamanavaratalpagirestu pascat I 


Colascakara ruciram prthumagraharam it 

Verse 17 s 

Sarvepi sarvairapi manyatayam 

Svagramamapuh kila sarvamanyam l 

*#•**.* 



Verse 18 : 

Rajanathajpure tatra Rajanathabhidham Sivam i 


Ibid., Verse 45 : 
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ten families of the Dindimas migrated to Navagrama which was 
originally established by a Cola king. 1 

5 The most important account mentioned by the Vibhaga- 
ratnamalilca is the grant of an drama or nandanavana near the 
same Navagrama to Arunagirinatka, the greatest and most im- 
portant member of the family, by Praudka Devaraya II of Vija- 
yanagar. 2 The account, as given in the manuscript, is highly 
coloured. Arunagirinatha, the donee desired to share it with all 


his relations. s The village was therefore duly partitioned among 


the seventy families, then existing. The village came to be 
called Mulandam, Praudhadeuapuram Dindimdlayam Trimandalam 

and Sarvabhaumapuram. It was Mulandam because it was the 

# 

abode of Mulas or wise men ; since Sarvabhauma Kavi Arunagiri ■ 
natha was the donee who made the village it was Sarvabhauma 
puram ; as Praudhsdeva granted it, it was Praudhadevapuram ; 

and as the villagers of the three villages of Attiyhr, Puttur, 
and Mefctapadi lived in the new village, it was known 
as Trimandalam ; an alternative explanation was offered that as 
the Brahmans of the village were connected with all the three 

lands of the Colas, Ceras and Pandyas the village was given 
the name of Trimandalam ; because every member of the families 

which lived in the village had the general name of Dindima it 

went by the name Diridimalaya or the abode of the Dindimas. 4 

u 1 - , , T — -1 mm — ■ m ~i m 1 t t ~ ri ■ — t 1 r —*~— ■ — n ■■ ■ | ,« 

1 Ibid., verse 50 : 


^cT '*sm: qwim: n 


8 


Ibid., verse 101: 


S Ibid., vv, 133-4 


»fNr: w: Rprff m i 


4 


«FT ^ IW! ^ 

Ibid., vv, 116 to 120 : 

n?i: II 


m irUcTWT T^rf tfPTR fsfofd 5Ir 


qi’WRi 


rs rs 


r\ 


®\ 


( continued on the next page ) 
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6 Such in brief is the account given in the Vibhagaratna- 

X • 

malilca. The late H, Krishna Sastri was shown a Vivekabhaga 

patrika by a priest of the Vanniya caste at Mullandram. 1 This 
is identical with the Vibhdgaratnamalika mentioned above. The 

late Mr, T. A. Gopinatha Rao edited the work under the name 
of Vivekapatramdla in the Indian Antiqitary , 1918. 2 

1 As a historical document, the Vibhdgaratnamalika should 
be used with caution, if not with suspicion. It has recorded the 
traditional account of the migration of the Dindimas from North 
India and their settlement in South India, centuries after the 
actual occurrence. Naturally the colour of a legend is given to 
the work as also to the subject-matter. To cite an instance, 

r 

Arunagirinatha, the hero of the story contained in the work, is 
said to have been born in Kali 4,400, or 1299 A. D. s This would 
make Arunagirinatha a contemporary of the Hoyeala kings. 
But in the course of the narrative of the story, the village of 
Praudhadevapuram is granted by Praudhadevaraya II whose 
date is 1446 A. D. It requires no great reasoning to point out 
the impossibility of Arunagirinatha being the contemporary of 

both Vlraballala and Praudhadevaraya. I hold, that while the 
events narrated in the life of Arunagirinatha may be historically 

true, the chronology given by the manuscript has to be tested. As 

there are other evidences which make Arungirinatha a conte- 


( continued from the 'previous page ) 

${ct f| cpro&t toto I 

cPTO TO It 

3Tcp RrRfk RviTfr 

TO =er tot% 

it 

1 A. R. E. 19 IS, 

2 pp 125 to 131. 

3 VibhagaratMrrialikUi verses 41-42. 

# # # 
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mporary of Devaraya 1 I hold, that while what has been stated 
as the main events of the life of Arunagirinatha may be histori- 
cally true, the former portions can not be regarded as such 
from the point of view of chronology. The grant of Attiyur by 
Bukka is mentioned and such a grant was found and copied 
by Colonel Mackenzie. Even there the manuscript may prove 
true if the text becomes available. The Kali date given for the 
birth of Arunagirinatha has erred by a century. If it is put as 

Kali 4500 and the verse read as Catussahasresu tiatesu Pancasu 
iustead of Catussahasresu Catussatesu the entire chronological 

difficulties disappear, and the story fits in with historical facts. ? 

8 A few inscriptions relating to the family are now taken 

up. In the temple of Svayambhunathesvara of Mullandram-and 

as has been mentioned earlier, this village was established only 


by Arunagirinatha, the hero of the chronicle there is an inscrip- 
tion that the Mahajanas of Praudhadevarayapuram including 
the poet Dindima Kavi assigned house-sites to certain masons in 

the kanmalatteru. 3 The reference to Dindima Kavi is probably 
to Arunagirinatha Dindima Kavi Sarvabhauma the hero of the 

chronicle. The record could have come only after the founda 

t 

tion of the village of Mullandram, which was founded only in 
the reign of Devaraya II. 

9 Another inscription dated Saka 1472 or A. D. 1550 records 
the gift of land by a Brahmana lady to the shrine of Annaraal- 

ainatha built by her, in the same temple of Svayambhunathe- 
6vara for the merit of herself and her husband Kumara Dindimar 
Annamalainathar. 4 This Kumara Dindima is perhaps the author 
of the Virahhadravijaya and the great-grandson of the Dindima 
Kavi Sarvabhauma. I suggest the identification on the ground 
that from 1446 to 1550 we can easily give five generations with- 
out unduly straining the chronological principles. Very probably 
the Kumara Dindima mentioned was not alive at the time when 
the gift was made by his wife. It is not also improbable tha t 

i See my paper on “ Some poets of the Dindima family ”, Kane Com- 
memoration Volume, pP. 1-6. 

a See, infra, note 15. 

3 A. R, E., 1912, para 72 ; 396 of 1911. 

4 A. R. E,, 397 of 1911. I have subsequently edited and published the 
two inscriptions 396 and 397 of 1911 in the Adyar Library Bulletin 1941, 

Vol. V, pp. 59-68. 
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Kumara Dindimar Annamalainathar was the father of the author 

- * 4 * 

of the Acyutarayabhyudaya a Rajanafcha son of an Arunagirinatha 
of the Dindima family. 1 The Acyiitardyabhijudaya dealing with 

the exploits of Acyutaraya of Vijayanagar must have been com- 
posed about 1540, at the latest. 

10 A third inscription noted by Colonel Mackenzie is the 
grant of a house-site by one Dindima K&vi in the cyclic year 
Krodhana, to one Rajagocaranum vanda deva. 2 The first grant, 

mentioned in para 8, was granted in the cyclic yegr Raudri. 
This was granted six years after the first. This also evidently 
refers to the same Dindima Kavi -"the Dindima Kavisar- 

vabhauma. 

A fourth inscription is a record of the time King Katnpana 
Udaiyar, s son of Vlra Bukkanna Udaiyar, in A. D. 1370 in the 
Vidyanathesvara temple of Pufctur ( Navagrdma established by a 

Cola king ) that one Somanatha Jiyar was appointed manager of 
the local matha and temple. The Vibhagaratnamalikd mentions the 
village of Puttur under the name of Navagraina. 1 Arunagirinatha 
i an away from his maternal uncle’s house, unable to bear the 
tyranny of his uncle’s wife and took refuge in the temple of 
Vidyanathesvara. It was there that the god manifested himself 
and blessed him, by which blessing he became the master of all 
sciences and arts. 5 To this temple Somanatha Jiyar was appointed 

1 I am making this identification on probable grounds. The date assigned 
to Arunagirinatha and his four descendants, by me, is 1380 to 1500 A, D., and 
as the author of the Acyutarayabhyudayam is a Bajanatha and son of an 
Arunagirinatha, the probabilities -of the authcr of tho Acyutareiydbhyu- 
dayam being the son of Kumara Dindima whose wife makes a gift in 1550 
in the time of Sadasivaraya-are greater and further investigation will stabi- 
lise the position. 

2 V* Rangachari, Inscriptions of the Madras Presidency , Vol. I, p. 56 ; 

also the Adyar Library Bulletin Vol. V, pp, 64-65, para 9. 

3 South Indian Inscriptions , Vol. VII, pp. 25-6, 

4 Vibhagaratnamalikd , verse 50, 

^lc5RlcriScT qTH I 

6 Ibid#, vv*, 60-62. 

I%n'TftM5T5% 3?I55^ qifacTi II 

err: | 
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trustee not only for himself but the post was to be hereditary 
in the family. The Vibhagaratnamalika mentions a few persons 
of the name, Somanatha. At the present stage, it is not possible 
which Somanatha is mentioned in this inscription. The identifi- 
cation will be made later when fuller details are available. 

Yet another inscription mentioned in a manuscript is, that a 
deed of gift toKumara Dindima Arunagirinatha, the author of 
the Virabhadravijaya is found engraved in the fourth enclosure of 
god Ekamresvara temple. 1 * * There is no further information. 
This is another document which has to be searched, and if found 
will throw more light on the problem which is under investiga- 
tion. 

One should not omit mentioning that the members of Dindima 
family enjoyed a peculiar position of advantage and royal 
favour. It was they who composed many of the plates and inscri- 
ptions in Sanskrit, for the Vijayanagar kings. A table has been 
formulated in the Indian Antiquary ( 1018 ). 8 The close relations 
of the Dindimas with the royal house was not affected by changes 
of dynasties as can bo seen from that table. Further investiga- 
tion into this subject is taken for an independent paper. 


1 Triennial Catalogue af Sanskrit Manuscripts, Madras, Vol. Ill, X, 

part 1 A, ( Saaskrit ) p. 2834. 

* Indian Antiquary , 1918, pp. 79-83. 
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The name of Govindaraja stands high among those of South 
Indian commentators. To Srivaisnavas he is an authoritative 
exponent of the Ramayana, who has recorded in his bhdsyci the 
traditional interpretation of the, adi-kavya viewed as a Vaisnava 
epic illustrating the qualities of Sri Narayapa, the Supreme Being, 
and containing sanctions of the main tenets of Srlvaisnavism. 
The value attached to the Ramayana by Srivaisnavas is illustrated 
by the tradition that Ramanuja ( 1017-1137 ) found it necessary, 
as one of the pre-requisites of his training for the apostolate, to 
gather from his uncle Srisailapurna ( in Tamil, Periya-Tiru- 

malai-Narabi ) the traditional interpretation of the Ramayaria 
preserved by the Srivaisnava aedryas, and to hear his authentic 
expositions no less than eighteen times. 1 Srisailapurna was 
one of the gifted expounders of the poem, and in the moments of 
leisure snatched from his services ( hainlcarya) to Sri Venkatesa 
on the holy hill of Tirumalai ( ‘ Upper Tirupati ’ ), he used to 

expound the Ramayana both to disciples, like his great 
nephew, and to the crowds of pilgrims that used to gather there 
for worship throughout the year. Hub eminence as one of the 
divinely appointed teachers of his nephew was commemorated 
by the consecration of a shrine in his honour in the Govindaraja 
temple at Tirupati, near the shrine of his pupil. 

The Ramayana was one of the ‘ springs undefiled 5 from which 
the early Vaisnava saints or Alvars had drawn both their poetic 

and devotional inspiration. The relations between Rama and 

* 

Slta were held to reflect the eternal union of Narayana and Sri. 

/ ^ 

The Srivaisnavas hold that the intervention of Sri was the source 

• * 


See the following verse in the stanzas prefixed by Govindaraja to his 


bhasya. 






Yatisekhara is Ramanuja. Govindaraja frequently refers to these interpre 
tations and those of the Tamil Alvars as those of acaryah. 
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of Divine Grace. The poem was pre-eminently a prapatti-sastra. 
The offer by Rama of asylum, protection and perennial love to 
Vibhlsana forms the central theme in all discourses illustrating 

I I 

the Srlvaisnava doctrine of saranagati. 1 The boundless grace of 
the Supreme Being is reflected in the memorable declaration of 

Rama to Sugrlva { Yuddhalcdnda , rviii, vv. 33-34 ) that his grace 
was open to all suppliants — even to Ravana if he sought it. 2 
The Srlvaisnava theory of ‘ salvation by grace ’ is based as much 

< i 

ou the Ramdycma as on equally explicit declarations in the 
BhagavadgUa . s It emphasised the old view that the poem was 
not merely the history of Rama but equally the noble story of 

Slta. 4 Srlvaisnava writers also turned to the epic for in- 
cidents and sentiments to embellish their poetical and devotional 

outpourings. 5 

It is remarkable that in view of its cardinal importance to 
their doctrine, few attempts should have been made to preserve 

in authoritative commentaries the traditional interpretations of 
Ram ay ana, and that their preservation should haye been left 
almost entirely to oral transmission from teacher to pupil. It is 
inconceivable that, if any such commentaries embodying the 
early Scl Vaisnava interpretations of the epic had existed, they 
would not have been at least cited by name by Govindaraja. His 
allusion to his obligations is generally to ‘ previous preceptors, * 

to a certain Tatparyci-ratnavali and to the teachings of his “ own ” 
guru Satakopa. 6 His citations of the views of purvacdryah must be 


1 See Ramanuja’s Saranagatigadya, and V edanta Desika’a Abhayapradha- 


nasara, passim. 

* ghvfiY y srrqfr I 

3 Cf. such verses as : 

#FPT H k Writ 1 1 

WISR RIHq? 33f I 

3T i c^n nfirwi JTf^Rf^rfpr in sty: ii 



6 

6 


Cf. the comment of Atreya Ahobila on Bdlakdnda iv, 7 : 


Cf. Vedantadesika’s Padu/ca-sahasram passi 
He refers to his teacher thus : 
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taken to be to works which dealt either incidentally with the in- 
terpretation of stray passages of the poem, or to a treatise-like 
the Manipramla work 5 of Krsnasuri or Periya-Accan-pillai 

( who lived before "Vedanta Desika, A. D. 1268-1369 ) which has 
been the source of the Sanskrit ( anonymous ) Tamil okl by Aterya 
Ahobila. 1 2 A possible reason for earlier Srlvaisnava writers not 
embodying in a formal bhasya the orthodox interpretation may 
lie in the view that the poem dealt with esoteric ( rahasya ) matters 
and as such was fitter for oral exposition to disciples than for com- 
mentaries which every one might read. 


Govindaraja’s bhasya has had a vogue which is not confined 
to readers of his own communion. His erudition, critical power, 
enabling to detect interpolations or wrong readings and uncere- 
moniously reject them ( as he has done with many chapters in 
the Uttarahanda), and mastery of previous commentaries have 


made him the Ramayam commentator par excellence in South 
India. The accident of his bhasya being available only in man- 
uscripts written in South Indian scripts prevented its access to 
a wider circle of readers till recently. s 

A still more curious circumstance is the scantiness of even 
traditions regarding his date, place of nativity, sectarian affilia- 
tions, and literary activity even in the area in which his com- 
mentary has easily displaced other commentaries by its intr- 
insic merit. The conflict of tradition about him is no less cur- 


ious. Well-known expounders of the Ramayana , who base their 
expositions mainly on Govindaraja’s work, ascribe to him dates 

ranging from the 17th century to the twelfth. He has been gene- 
rally regarded as prior to Mahesvara TIrtha whose briefer com- 
ments occur bodily in many places in Govindaraja’s work, making 
it look as if Mahesvara merely summarised the larger work. This is 
incorrect as Govindaraja explicitly names Mahesvara TIrtha and 


1 Krsnasuri was a Coliya Purasikha Vais^ava. Manipravala is a liter- 
ary form using a mixture of Tamil and Sanskrit. 

2 Printed in the Venkateshwar Press ed. of 1935, as Tanislolci, 

S Edited with extracts from other commentaries by T. E. Krsijacarya 
and T. K. Vyasacarya, 1911-13, Kumbakonam and Bombay. This seems to 
be the first edition of the entire bhasya in Nagari. An edition in Telugu 
script was published in 1856, and another in Tamil-Grantha Script in 1862, 
with Mahesvara Tirtha’s commentary ( ed. Sarasvati TiruvenkatScarya ). 
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criticises his views, when commenting on Ayodhyakamla, ci, si. 1 l , 

Ahobila of the Atreyagotra, whose Tanisloki has now been printed 
along with the commentaries of Govindaraja, Mahesvara Tlrtha 
and others in the variorum edition of the Venkateshvar Press, is 
obviously later than Govindaraja, whose -views he invariably 
summarises. He declares himself to be a disciple of Paran- 

kusamuni and to have merely translated and summarised the 
earlier Manipravala Tanisloki of Krsnaguri. 2 The yati whose dis- 
ciple he claims to be is apparently the sixth pontiff in the succes- 
sion of the Srlvaisnava Matha of Ahobilam. 5 The traditional date 

of his pointificate in the history of the Matha is 1499-1513 A. D. 4 
Govindaraja has therefore to be assigned a date before Ahobila. 
Mahesvara Tlrtha is definitely later than the lexica of the 11th 
century like the Vaijayantl of Yadavprakasa, which he quotes. 

In determining the date of Govindaraja, the absence of other 
external evidence makes it necessary to sift his references, in 

order to fix his upper limit. Incidentally we shall obtain an idea 
of the range of his learning and the literature current in South 

India in his time. A scrutiny of his bhasya shows his citation 

of the following works and writers. 

Epics and Puranas ; The Mahabharata, Harivainsa, Visnu- 

purana ( frequently cited anonymously ) the Matsya, Brahma , Bra- 
hma.nda, Narasimha, Brahmavaivarta and Naradiya Puranas and 
the &ri Bhdgavata. 

1 apsr Pll^dT^rd ‘jf 5 

w. ^AifTR 5 ^w^Rp^Rr enr^w- 

sri^rmfrctfepi j| 

% He begins his commentary with this invocation: 

^ %\TPU I 

rT H3T ’ || 

O 

stt^tph rinr^ Rfcrfijg *nw 11 

Twnrore*r ssteFiT 55 ?Fvi i 

s&trii \TW%m m Trfrf^T^: 11 

8 Yide the Tamil Alagiya&ingarhalin Puhalmalia (1941), Yol. 4, p. 41. 

4 The following works of Parahkusamuni are mentioned : tiiddhanta- 
7 iianidipa p Prapattiprayoga , Paficakala-dipika, , and Nrsirnha-stava> He is 
said to have disappeared in the cave of Ahobilann 

5 [ Annals, B. 0« R« I. ] 
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Classical Literature : Kalidasa (frequently cited, both by name 
and anonymously ) Magha and the Tlarsacarita. 

Lexica and Lexicographers : Amarasirhha, Trilcandaiesa of 
Purusottama ( c. 800 A. D. ), HalSyudha’s Ahhidhanaratnwmld 
( c. 950 ), Sasvata ( c. 700 ), Vaijayanti of Yadavprakasa ( c. 1050 ) 
Yisva, Bana, Bhaskara, Bhaguri,. ( who is alluded to by Hala- 
yudha ), Sajjana, Sab da ra tnd lavra , Nighantu, LinganusUsana , ’ Rat- 
namald ( either Halayudha’s work, or the lexicon of the name by 
Irugappa, the general of Harihara of Vijayanagar ( c. 1360 ), Bar- 
pana, tiabddrnava, and Utpalamdla. 

It is noteworthy that Kesavasvarnin is not cited. 

Grammar and Grammarians : Besides Panini, the Mahabhdsya 

r 

the Nirukta, the Kasikd ( c. 600 ) the Ganapatha, the Siksakara, 
Bhatti, the Vakyapadhja , and Katyayana, he cites the Durghata- 
vrlti of Saranadeva ( c. 1172 ), an anonymous Sabdabhedapraka- 
6ika, and a Vrtlaratnd Jcara. If the last is the well-known work 

of Kedarabkatta, who is quoted by Mallinatha, it is usually held 
to be anterior to the 14th century- Vararuci is cited both among 
lexicographers and authorities on Samudnka. 

0 

Alamlcara, Natya and Music : Bharata and Sandilya are cited 
for dancing and music. Dandin, Bhamaha ( 7th century ), 
Vamana and Udbhata ( end of the 8th century ), Rudrata ( 9th 
ceniury ), Bhoja ( c. 1050 ), the KdvyapraJcdsa of Mammata and 
the AlamJcdrasarvasva of Ruyyaka ( both c. 1100 ), an anonymous 
work named Samgraha, the Sahitya-cintamani and the SuhihjacucJu- 
mani and the CamatlcdracandriJcd. Samgraha is probably only 

U dbhata's KavydlahiJcdra- Samgraha. 

Dharmasdstra : Besides Manu and Yajhavalkya, the smrtis of 
Vyasa, Angiras and Narada are cited by name, and a well-known 
verse of Brhaspati is cited anonymously, while in another con- 
text he is named also. Vijnanesvara ( c. 1120 ) and Hemadri's 
digest ( Dharmasamuccaya ), c. 1260 are also named or cited. 

Micellaneous : The medical writer Vagbhata is cited. As there 
are two of the names belonging to the 7th and 9th centuries, the 
later may be accepted for purposes of determining a date. 


Kamandaka’s Nidsara is quoted extensively and there is nei- 
ther citation nor knowledge of the Kautiliya Arthasdstra. In culi- 
nary arts a Sudaidstra and a Pradipa are cited. A B hesajaJcalpa is 
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cited. The Ratirahasya ( anterior to 1200 ) is quoted by name. 
Samudrikasastra , a work named Jagadvallahha and a work of 
Nandi on the same subject are quoted, and both, the last appear 
Tantrika works. 

Jyotisa : Varahamikira amoDg the older writers, and Daiva- 
jnavilasa among recent works are often cited. GargaYs alluded 
to as well as a Horapradipa. 

Architecture : An anonymous Vastusastra is quoted several times. 

tirivaisnava Literature : One would naturally expect the literature 

of his own to sect to be liberally laid: under contribution by 

Govindaraja, and it is so. He alludes to the interpretations 

of the Tamil saints, or Alvars as those of Purvdcarya without 

/ 

indicating more exactly the source of the citations. To Sri- 
vaisnavas of his day, who were steeped in the (literature of 
the Tamil Prabandham , the allusions must have been readily 
intelligible. Consciously or unconsciously, Govindaraja appears 
to have assumed that his readers would be equally familiar 
with the literature of his own sect This is the obvious reason 
for his numerous unspecified quotations from the Stotraratm 
of Yamunacarya (otherwise known as Alavandar, c. 1025 A. 

D. ), the GunaratnaJcosa, a famous hymn on LaksmI by 
Parasara Bhatta, the son of Srlvatsahkamisra ( otherwise known 
as Rurattalvan ), the SPnlcal apa s u rycdaya and other works of the 
famous saint, scholar and poet, Vedanta Desika (1268-1369 ), 


who is referred to frequently as “ Acaryah ” and once 




i 


a 


Nig ham ant ary ah 


The Ksama 


sodasi of Parasara Bhatta’s grand-nephew Yedavyasa Bhatta is 
cited anonymously. Govindayati ( known by his Tamil name of 
Embar ), the cousin of Ramanuja, is named more than once hut 
the reference may be to Yadavaprakasa who took the name 
when he became a Samnyasin. The many references to Bhatta - 


carydh are apparently to Parasara Bhatta. a Ramanuja is him 




1 See the commentary on Balakdnda^ IV, 30 and LX, 21, and Sundara - 
kanda f XXVII, 63. 

2 Embar ( Govindayati) died about 1130, some years before the death of 

Ramanuja. Parasara, Bhatta ( 1062-1090 ) wrote a Visistddvaita comment- 
ary on Visnu-sahasrandma ( ed. Venkateshwar Press, Bombay). Bhatta is 
held in veneration by both schools of Srlvaisnavas. The reference Bhatta- 
carya is in the comment on Yuddhakanda , XXI, 5. 
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self often referred to by bis title, JBhcisy alcctr ah, and his views are 
embodied in numerous statements of doctrine, almost in his own 
words. The pancaratra , one of the basic authorities of the Sri* 

vaisnavas, is relied on throughout, and citations from its vast 
literature are frequent. One Pancarutra work, the Sanatkuvidra 
samhita, is cited by name. Where the more important Upanisads 
or the Brahma.sutrabho.sya is alluded to or cited, the source is not 
specified, but a minor XJpanisad like the Ramopanisad is always 
named, when quoted. 

The chronological drift of the evidence furnished by Govinda- 

raja’s quotations and references may now be analysed. Among 

the Srlvaisnava Acaryas and writers, the latest mentioned or 
drawn upon is Vedanta Desika, whose long life ended in 1369. 
Yamunacarya was Ramanuja’s acarya, Srlvatsahkamisra his dis- 
ciple though older in age, and Yadavaprakasa ( author of the 

Vaijayanti ) one of his earlier teachers. Govindayati was his cousin 
and Parasara Bhatfca, the most gifted of his favourite disciples died 
young ( 1090 A. D. ) in the life-time of the great teacher. No 
others of the sect, belonging to the thirteenth or the fourteenth 

century, like Lokacarya, born 1264, the elder contemporary and 
admirer of Vedanta Desika whom the followers of the Tehgalai 
or Southern School of Srlvaisnavas place at the head of their 

guru-par ampard, when they wish to mark the point of their 
cleavage from the Vadagalai or Northern School, are cited by 

name, though their writings must obviously have been familiar 

to Govindaraja. The Manipravala Tanisloki of Periya-Accan- 

Pillai is implicit in many of the discussions in Govindaraja’s 
commentary. Govindaraja has the irritating habit of marshall- 
ing views opposed to his own without naming the different ex- 
ponents. Recent editors, like those of the Kumbakonam edition 
of the epic, have endeavoured to supply the omitted names. But 

such identifications are open to the criticism that later writers 
might have repeated verbatim the views of earlier writers, and 
that accordingly identification of authorship by views solely is 

not reliable. 1 

Three works which are quoted frequently by Govindaraja help 

_ u * - - - , — ■ — ■ ■ ^ - J ■ - - i i 1 ' !■ 1 i " * ■ » » 'I' t Hn i i ■ > m 

i Periya — Accan-Piliai ( Kr?ija Snri ) was born in 1226. He was a master 

of the Manipravala style and wrote in it commentaries on the Qadya-tray a 
of Eamamija and other works on Vaignava texts* 
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to a clearer determination of his upper limit. Vedanta Desika’s 
long life extends over two generations. Iiemadri was a minister 
during the boyhood of Vedanta Desika. The Sahitya-cintamani 
( identified with the Sdhityac adamant , which is also quoted )' or 
Cintamani, is a well-known work on Alamkara ascribed to Vema- 
bhupala, king of Kondavldu, otherwise known as Vlra-narayana 
or Pedda Komati Verna. He was a great patron of learning and 
the patron of Vamana Bhatta. Bans, who is now usually regarded 
as the author of the Parvatiparinaya, formerly ascribed to his 

greater namesake. 2 Verna ruled from 1403 to 1420. A. second 
Alamkara work cited by Govindaraja, viz. Ca mat karacundrika 3 
is sometimes ascribed to Sarvajna Singa the powerful king 
of Rajaoala ( Raeakonda ), who forestalled the fame ( as 
author and patron of letters) of Vema-bhupala. Singa is the 


author of an Alamkara work, named Pasarnavasu d hakara. 1 The 


real author of both is Vis ves vara. Singa fburished about 1330 
A.. D. The third work is on Jyotisa, and is named Dai vajna vil dsa. 

Two works of this name are available in the Oriental Manu- 
scripts Library at Madras, and both are by the same author, Lolla 
Laksmanarya. The larger work is in 108 ullaias and deals with 
astronomy and astrology, while the shorter ( which may have 

been intended as a supplement to the larger work ) deals with 
the making of calendars. 5 Laksmanarya is sometimes confound- 

. _ _ — - i — — ^ ^ — — — — m m m. mm m ii m mm . . . . . » n i~>Ti — i ■ -- . 

l Sahitya-cintamani is identiSed with Sahitya-cudamani by the Madras 
Descriptive Catalogue XXII, 8798. 

fi On Vema-bhupala (1403-1420) and his family see V. Prabhakara SastrPs 
Srhgdranaisadham , p. 45 and Epig, Ind III, 60 and 268. His life is narrated 
by Vamana in Viranarayanacarita , or Vema-bhUpalacarita , which has been 
printed at Srirahgam. 

3-4 There are two Sihga-bhllpalas, grandfather and grandson. The 
former was known as Sarvajna , and Visvesvaca was his court poet and the 
real author of Camatkara-candrika , in which Singa I is eulogised. Sar- 
vajha Singa’ s date is about 1330, See S. K. De, History of Sanskrit Poetics 
1923, 1. 242 and the introduction to Basarnava-Sudhdkara ifi the Trivandrarn 
Sanskrit Series. Dr. M. Krishnamachariar, Classical Sanskrit Literature , 
1937, para 879, mixes up the two Sihgas. 

5 D. C. XXIV, 9063. Lolla Laksmanarya belonged to Srlvatsagotra, 

whereas Lolla Laksmidhara ( D. C. XIX, p. 7396 ) belonged to Harifcagoira, 
as stated in the colophon to his commentary on S aundarya-lahiri (Tanjore 

Ms. No* 20664 ). They were not even of the same family. The mistake was 
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ed with Lolla Laksmldhara ( 1465-1530 ), 1 the courtier of Vlra- 
rudra Gajapati of Orissa and the real author of the legal digest 
Sarasvatmlasa. Laksmanarya must have been very much earlier, 

and not even a member of Laksmldhara s family, as the latter 
does not mention him among his ancestors in the colophon to 
his commentary on the Saundaryolahiri. 1 He probably flo- 
urished at the beginning of the 15th century. These are the latest 
“writers, whose works were utilised by Govindaraja. 

It is noteworthy that in the many interpretations of the Veda 
in his commentary Govindaraja relies on Bhatta Bhaskara the 
predecessor of Sayana and not on Sayana ( c. 1400 ) to whose 

famous commentaries there is not a single reference. 

The extreme limits of Govindaraja ? s date would accordingly 

be those of Ahobila Atreya ( c. 1500 ) and vemabhupala ( c. 1400 ). 
The ascription of the Daivaj navilasa , which Govindaraja has cited 
by name to Lolla Laksmldhara, the courtier first of the 

Gajapati ruler of Orissa and later of Krsnadeva Baya of Vijaya- 
nagara ( 1509-1530) might, if justified, bring down the date of 
Govindaraja by at least a generation. A long interval between a 
writer and those who quote him need not be postulated where both 
come from the same region and enjoy perhaps common royal 

patronage. Mallinatha and his son Kumaragiri quote royal 
authors who were their eomtemporaries. But Lolla Laks- 
manarya the author of Daivajnavildsa is not, as already stated, the 
same person as Lolla Laksmldhara. The colophoji to the work 


Madras 


that Laksmanarya belonged to Srlvatsa-gotra while Laksml- 


dhara belonged to the Harita-gotra. 2 Laksmana and Laksml- 
dhara are not synonymous. Mahamahopadhyaya S. Kuppusvami 


Sastri, the editor of the Descriptive Catalogue made the mistake, in 



( continued from the previous page ) 


committed in the*D. O. XXIV , p. 9068, by MM. S. Kuppuswami Sastri, ignor- 
ing the Sanskrit colophon immediately below his own note, which begins thus: 


1 Vide Ms. No. 20664 in Tanjore Library, and D. 0. XIX No. 1086§. 

^ Vide note 22 Supra , 
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the face of the colophon which he cited directly below his observa- 
tions, identifying' the two writers, by finding the name Lolla 
prefired to both names, and the mistake has been copied by Dr. N. 
Venkatararaanayya ( Studies in the History of the Third Dynasty of 
Vijayanagara, 1935, p. 423 ). 

Govindaraja’s own references to his contemporaries may now be 

rt r 

considered. His guru was Satakopa or Satakopa DeSika, of the Srl- 
vatsa-gotra ( vide benedictory verse at the beginning of the com- 
mentary on the Aranyakanda ) . 1 This teacher was not a saunydsin , 

f 

and attempts to find, from the name Satakopa ( which is taken by 
most pontiffs of the Ahobila Matha ) an identity between this 
teacher and one of the early pontiffs of the Matha, must fail. He 
was not only the spiritual guide of Govindaraja, from whom the 

9 * 

latter obtained his initiation into the esoteric teachings of Sri- 
vaisnavism ( sarvarahasya.bodhah ) 2 but his master of the different 
sastras, which Govindaraja claims to have studied under him. 

( $ 'athajil-padaravindadmyaHabdlia-saimsta-sastravitatih \ s The way 

in which the Ramdyay a should be expounded, Govindaraja claims to 






o 

/-N 


qgh WldT 


T^cTrTFT #FF3; 

Ffa6«fS 1 


g? 





smtf; Raster 




*r«l sqt^f^surrffii^ fag*rr sfirh: H 
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have been shown to him by his guru ( ^athciri- guruna samdarsitena- 
dhvam). In the benedictory verses prefixed to the commentary 
on the Ayodhya-kdndct , he alludes to his having heard repeatedly 
the inspired expositions of the epic by this teacher. 1 The tradition 
that Govindaraja was a svayam-accirya-purusa , i. e. one who can 
take spiritual disciples, which is current in South India, seems to 

be negatived by these statements about his obligations to another 
teacher. It is probable that the guru , who, like Govindaraja, 

f r 

was a devotee of Visnu as Srinivasa or Sri Venkatesa, the God 
worshipped at Tirumalai ( Tirupati ), and used to expound the 

Ramayana on the Holy Hill, where such public expositions of 

the epic had been in vogue from the days of Ramanuja. 2 


A name which occurs as that of a “ patron ” in the colophon 
to the commentary on the Yuddha-kdnda is perhaps that of a 
historical personage. The commentary on that kanda is stated 
by Govindaraja as composed on the suggestion or prompting of 
his * dear friend 1 Bhavanacarya. 51 Who is this Bhavanacarya ? 
He is said to have been the father of Srlrahga, who was the pre- 
ceptor ( dcarya ) of Tenali Annayya, brother of the famous Tenali 
Ramakrsna, a member of the Academy ( Astadiggaja ) founded by 

Krsnadevaraya soon after his accession to the throne (1510) 4 
» • • 9 > ' 

While the difference in age between a spiritual preceptor and 

disciple need not be great, that between a father and a son must- 
be wide enough. It is accordingly open to presume that if the 
Bhavanacarya, who induced GovindarSja to compose the com- 




\ 


strt mi i 


/ 

8 The discourses of Sathakopa appear to have been public addresses. 
That he expounded the epic is shown by citations of his views by Govinda- 
raja — ’ 


8 


sfon^ 

o^cT I! 


For Bhavanacarya’s relation to the Tenali brothers, see Vlredalmgam — 
* Lives of Telugu Poets,’ II, p. 322, 

4 See N. Venkataramanayya — 1 Studies in the History of the Third 
dynasty of Vijayanagara,’ 1935, p. 421. 
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mentary on the Yuddhakanda, is this personage, the last quarter 
of the 15th century should be regarded as that in which he com- 
posed the work. The possession of such influential courtiers 
among his disciples would indicate that Bhavanacarya’s family 
was important and opulent. The Tirupati Devasthanam Inscrip- 
tions contains a record of a gift to the temple made by a Bhava- 

f 

nacarya, son of Srlrahgacarya on a date equivalent to 5—7—1535. 1 
In South India the names of grandfathers are borne by the 
eldest grandsons. The date of this Bhavanacarya is too late to 
bo reconciled, on the existing data, with the date of one who was 
anterior to Atreya Ahobila, the author of the Sanskrit TaniiloJci , 
the contemporary of the sixth pontiff of the Ahobila Matha 

. * 9 * 

( c. 1500 ). As Srlrahga or Srlrahgacarya, son of Bhavanacarya, 
was the spiritual guide of Tenali Annayya brother of Tenali 

. i a member of Krsnadevaraya’s Academy, ( c. 1510 ) an 
earlier Bhavancarya, also resident at Tirupati, or holding as 
influential position there, is indicated. 2 This personage must 
have been the friend and patron of Govindaraja, and persuaded 
him to write the commentary on the sixth kanda of the Edmayana. 
The name of the patron is mentioned only in connection with 
the bhdsya of this kanda.. It may warrant the inference ( sugges- 

1 S. Subrahmanya Sastri— Tirupati Devasthanam Inscriptions , Introd. 
volume, 

2 The donor of the Tirupati grant of 1535 must be the same as the author of 

/ 

Saranagati-ratnamZilikti a religious tract noticed In the Madras Triennial 

Catalogue 1913—1915, p. 2485. This Bhavanacarya claims to be the son and 

# 

disciple of Srlrahga of the Kandala Vadhula-gotra and grand-son of Bha- 

vanacarya. He salutes Maharya, son and disciple of Vadliula Srinivasa:- 
carya. Maharya is obviously identical with Doddayacarya of the Kandala 

Vadhula-gotra, who lived at Colasinihapuram 1 Sholinghur ), 30 miles from 

♦ 

Tirupati, and flL c. 1540-1565. He wrote a famous commentary named Canda- 

/ f m 

maruta on Vedanta Desika’s Sataduqant , and a panegyric on Vedanta Desika 
( the Vadagalai apostle ) though himself of the Southern School. ( Descr. 
Cat. XIX, 7677 and Aufrecht, Cat. Catal I, 283. 

The ancestry claimed by Bhavanacarya II clearly shows the validity of 
the suggestion that his grand-father, Bhavanacarya I was the friend of 
Govindaraja. Dr. M. Krishnamachariar, ‘Hist, of Skt. Classical Lit. ' has 
mixed up the two Bhavanaoaryas. On p. 23, he correctly places him one or 
two generations before Tenali RSmakrsna, the courtier of Krsnadevaraya 
(1509-1530 ). On p s 1117 he suggests that it is the same nih&v&naearya* who 
lived after KrsijadeV&rSya^ reig&/ 

6 [ Armais,, B, 0-* B* la 1 
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ted by the bhclsya for each kanda bearing a different name ) that 
the commentary was published in instalments, perhaps spread 
over some years. Bhavanacarya was a scion of the Kandala 
family of acarya-purusas who belonged to Vadhula-gotra. 

Govindaraja named his bhasya Ramayana-bhusana. Consist- 
ently with this designation, the commentary on each canto is 
given the name of an ornament. Thus, the commentaries of the 
several cantos are named in sequenoe, Manimahjari, Pitambara , 
Ratnamekhala, Muktahara, &rngara-tilaka, Ratna-kirlta and Menu- 
mukuta. The idea is that the poem is personified as a king and 
is adorned by the author by bJwsana ( ornament ) after bhuscina 
as a king will be. 1 

Govindraja states that he was inspired to write his commen- 
tary by a dream, which came to him, as he lay asleep in front 
of the shrine of Hanuman on the hillock named after him, in 

the temple of Sri Venkatesa, in front of the shrine of Sri Rama- 
nuja ( Yati-ksmabhrt i. e. Yatiraja ). In this dream, crowds of 

learned pilgrims who flocked to the shrine earnestly ( sadaram ) 
besought him to write a lengthy exposition of the Rdmayana 
( Rumayana vyatikriydm vistirnam racaya ili samcoditah ). 2 This must 
refer only to the commencement of the undertaking. Its conti- 
nuation was due to the divine command of Rama himself, x who 
is said for instance to have ordered the bhasya on the Sundarahmida 

It is not unlikely that Govindaraja was already famous 
as an oral expounder of the epic, as well as a scholar and com- 
mentator. In spite of his self-depreciatory remarks at the 


1 Thus he says in ths Aranyakanda that having clad &rl Rumayana in 
pitambara ( the title of the commentary on the preoeding canto ) he now 
offers him a Ratnamekhala : 


^rinqai5qti%qi 

mfiWi sejgsrq is 

reoSiqq 



Govmdaf&ja 



beginning 


tlie work , 1 


of 



powers. He claims at the end of his comment on the , 
easy mastery of the Vedas, the different s&stras, poetry, drama 
and rhetoric and experience of writing commentaries ( patudhth 
tlkd-vidhdne ), as well as the necessary spiritual and religious 
equipment to undertake so pious a task. The claims, for the 
qualities which he declares as pertaining to his commentary 
( absence of misconstruction, tautology, irrelevance, incongruity 

with the text, and harshness, shown in interpretation of word 
after word, as well as capacity to bring out the sweetness of the 

poem in word after word ) are established by the perusal of the 
commentary, which by its merits has easily displaced all older 

and many more recent tikds on the Rarridyaxia } 

As against the specific claim to have been a successful ilka- 

kara, tradition knows not of any other works by Govindaraja. 
But, both the Adyar Library and the Oriental Mansucripts 
Library at Madras possess manuscripts of an elaborate bhasya 

by Govindaraja on the Taittirlyarupamsad } 

The authenticity of the work is established by the identity of 
the allusions, and even expressions, in the colophon with those in 

the commentary on the Rdnidyana . 4 This commentary would 

repay publication. An isolated tilca on an Upanisad can not 

compete successfully with a collection of tlkas by one and tbe 

same writer on the “ ten TJpanisads. ” This would account for 


i 




r\* 


Eng. 




See the appreciation in the Introduction to C. R. Srinivasa 
Trn. of the Poem. 


Aiyangar’s 


S The Adyar copy bears the number X, G. 25 and that in the Madras Or* 
Mss. Lib. is described in the Triennial Oat. 1910-3, I, p. 27. It may contain 


3600 granthas . 

4 


r - — ^ ^ — 

Cf. this colophon with those of the Ramayana-bhusana. 

This commentary should have been written before that on the Ramayaya* 
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the eclipse of Govindaraja^ apnaisadbhasya by the 
bhasya of Rahgaramanuja. 1 



Sanskrit writers have an irritating way 


of not furnishing par 


ticulars about themselves. 


Govindaraja is in line with bis kind 


in this respect. What we can gather about him has to be done 

indirectly from the tenor of his bhasya and the expressions of per- 
sonal views that it contains. The only information about his 
family in the colophons is that he was the son of Varadacarya or 
Varadaguru, and that he belonged to Kausika-gotra. 2 His pride 
in gotra affinity to Visvamitra is manifested in the citation when 
explaining Yisvamitra’s famous declaration that he would create 

another Indra or leave the world without an Indra 0 of the 
proud declaration of Vedanta Desika (d. 1369 ) in Sabikalpi - 

suryodaya that to Ms line belonged the sage who was able to 

create another Indra or a world without an Indra . i 


It is probable that he was born and lived at Tirupati, and that 

his family was connected with Kanclpura, the other great seat of 

Srivaisnavism. The presiding deities .in Tirupati-below the-hill 

and in Kanclpura are respectively Govindaraja and Yarada. In 

South India it is almost a rule to name children, or at least the 

eldest child, after the deity of the natal place. The original 

shrine of Govindaraja was at Gitrakutam (modern Chidambaram) 

but it was desecrated by Vikrama Cola, the son of Kulottunga 

Cola (1070-1118 ), and the idol was then removed to Tirupati by 
Ramanuja and installed in a temple be specially built there for 
the purpose. The original idol of Govindaraja was taken back 
to Citrakutam (Chidambaram) four centuries later and reinstalled 


there in the reign of Acyutaraya of Vijayanagara ( 1530-1542 ). 5 


1 Kahgaramanuja’s bhasya was printed at Madras in Telugu characters 
over 60 years ago, and has been reprinted more recently in Nagari by the 
Anandasraraa. 

i 



See note 30 above. 
Balakanda, LX, 22. 






* Samlcalpasuryodaya, I, 13. 

3 ^^ 3 ,| 

s See M. Kaghava Aiyangar’s Tamil Essays. 
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The construction and consecration of a temple to Rama at 
Timpati belongs to the last quarter of the 15th csntury. This is 

the period in which the drift of the available evidence shows 
Govindaraja to have flourished. It is tempting to connect the 
foundation with the popularisation of the worship of Rama by 

W 

the public discourses of Govindaraja and bis guru Sathakopa. The 
attachment of Govindaraja to the presiding Deity of the “ seven 

” is evident in many places in the commentary. The Deity 



• i r r 

is known ordinarily as Srinivasa or Sri Vehkatesa, Vehkatam 
being the old name of the holy hills. In interpreting Balakanda 
2, 15, 1 Govindaraia ingeniously makes the famous and involun- 
tary utterance of Valmlki a concealed address to Visnu in his 
manifestation at Tirupati as Srinivasa, 2 another name for Sri 

Vehkatesa. 

It is the belief of Srlvaisnavas that the Ramayaria contains 
the authority for most of their beliefs, including the recogni- 
tion of Rama as the avatara of Narayana, the Supreme Being, 
Govindaraja comments on the poem in harmony with the doctrines 
of his sect, and gives interpretations which may not be readily 
accepted by the followers of other sects. The doctrine that prapalti 
or iarmmgati needs for its fulfilment a mediator ( ghatalca ) is 


brought in on a comment on the 


Balakanda 
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The whole poem is charaeterised as one long discourse on iaranci - 
gaU (self-surrender). In interpreting Balakanda, XV, 31, 1 
Govindaraja explains “ sct-Rudra ” in the verse as indicating that 
Siva was among the suppliants of Narayana. 2 Again, in inter- 
preting Surendra in the concluding invocation in the same chap- 
ter, Govindaraja discards the explanation of Mahe^vara-tlrtha 
that it is in the vocative form, as an address to Narayana con' 
ceivsd as Upendra, and he takes Surendra-guplam as a single word 
and explains Surendra as visvaksena , the commander of the hosts 
of Visnu in Vaikuntha s The simile describing the residence 

m « ® 

of Rama at Citrakuta ( Ayodhyakanda , xcviii, 12 ) 4 as like that 
of the god Kubera in Nandana, is stated in an ingenious, if 
forced explanation, to refer to Visnu’s residence in Vaikuntha. 5 
The prayer of Bharata to Rama that he should show him com- 
passion as Mahesvara { Ayodhyakanda, cvi, 31 ) shows to the 
Bhutas, which would seem to allude to Siva’s compassion to the 
Bhuta-gana, is subjected by Govindaraja to an elaborate explana- 
tion and a philosophical disquisition, in order to show that the 
simile refers to God’s ( i. e. Visnu’s ) compassion to all beings. 6 
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The worship of Siva afc Ramesvaram is stated in the Puranas 1 

ft 

to be due to the installation of the lihga there by Rama himself. 
Worshippers of Siva have sought warrant for the tradition in the 
Ramayana in the address of Rama to Slta, as they were passing 
in the aerial car ( Puspaka-vimana) over the site of the causeway 
over the ocean, which may be rendered thus : “ The holy spot 
( tlrtha ) which is now seen on the great ocean is famous as 
Setubandha , honoured by the three worlds. This spot is most holy 
and destroys the most heinous sins. Here formerly (pur a ) the 
lord Mahadeva proved propitious (prasadam akarot). ” 8 Maha- 
deva is taken by Saivas as Siva. Mahesvara-tirtha finds no 
justification in the poem for the word “ pura” (formerly), if 
applied to Siva. He notices that the PuranaB make out that Rama 
got down on the spot, while on his way to Ayodhya from Lanka 
and consecrated the lihga on the causeway, while the Ramayana 
shows he did not get down from the vimana. As this would be in 
conflict with the allusion to stpast favour of Mahadeva, he inter- 
prets Mahadeva as Samudrsraja, mahat having as one of its senses 


( continued from the previous page ) 
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“water”. 1 Govindaraja accepts this interpretation as the only 
natural one in the context, rebuts the view that Mahadevu in 
the sloka means Eudra, on other cogent grounds, and denies the 

Puranas equal or superior validity over the Epics. 8 

The critical acumen of Govindaraja is shown by his examina- 
tion and rejection of many verses and occasionally even entire 
chapters, after a detailed statement of his grounds. The largest 
number of such rejections is in the UttaraJcanda, on which his 
comments are unusually brief. As examples of Govindaraja s 

critical power in estimating the authenticity of texts, reference 
may be made to his examination of the views of Mahesvara— 
tlrtha who rejected, as an interpolation, the entire “ lax cat sarga 
in the Ayodhyalcanda ( ch. 100 ), and the affirmation of the 
genuineness of the sarga , as well as the arguments by which he 
seeks to establish the spuriousness of the hymn to the Sun 
( Aditya-hrdaya) which forms the 107th sarga in the Yuddhakanda 
in most editions. 3 * Govindaraja states that in some manu- 
scripts the chapter was not to be found, that the old commentator 
Udari refused to comment on it, and that it is in conflict with 

4 

the doctrine of the supremacy of Earayana, which is the 
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fundamental tenet of epic. 1 Udari was not a Vaisnava nor a 
Vih&tadvaitin , like Govindaraja. 

r 

Srlvaisnavas gradually split into two divisions, between 
which acrimonious controversies have ranged owing to doctrinal 
differences and differences in social usage. Though the two 
groups are not prohibited from intermarrying and do intermarry, 
reciprocal ill-feeling has grown from century to century. The 
rival sects are known as Vadagalai ( Northern Learning ) and 
Tengalai ( Southern Learning ). The cleavage is old, and became 
accentuated in the fourteenth century. The great champion of 
the “Northern” School is Vedanta Desika, (1268-1369). He 
upheld the old sastraic traditions, as embodied in Sanskrit 
literature, and smarta usage generally. The Southern School 
upheld the supremacy of the Tamil hymns ( Prabandha ) of the 
Dravidian saints or Alvars. The points of difference are many, 
and are usually classified as eighteen. The differences in 
doctrine and usage are relevant in a consideration of Govinda- 




of 


raja s sectarian affiliations. The general view in South India is 
that he belonged to the Southern School, and was redeemed from 
its extremism by his great learning, including a mastery of the 
Vedic and ritualistic literature in Sanskrit, and by his bias 
towards the modes of life sanotified by the injunctions 
sruti and smrti. The position merfcits examination in the light of 

Govindaraja 7 s views as reflected in his bhasya, and by his 

# 

references to his spiritual obligations. 

The Tengalai School makes itself prominent for the first time 
in the life-time of its early champion Piljai ( junior ) Lokacarya 


( d. 1340 ). Its 


II 


Manavala 


mahamuni or Ramya-jamatr-muni ( end of the fourteenth 
century )• From the fifteenth century at least it became the 
custom for all Srlvaisnava writers to begin their books by 
invocations of their purvacdryas in sequence, ending with their 
own respective preceptors. Govindaraja’ s invocation stops with 

f 

Ramanuja, and then proceeds abruptly to his own guru, Sathakopa. 
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Vedanta De^ika is so called by this title, his real name being 
Vehkatanatha. Tehgalais usually refer to him as Vedantacarya, 
but never as “ Acarya ” or by the honorific plural “ Acdryah ”, But 
there are many references to him in Govindaraja’s commentary 
in this honorific plural, and there is one specific allusion to him 
as M Nigamantacaryah” a designation used by his own followers, 
( comment on Sundarakayda , xxvii, 63 : evam ahuh Nigamantd * 
caryafi ). Such a deferential allusion to one of the unsparing 
critics of the tenets of his own sub-sect would indicate unusual 
liberal-mindedness and a courage to face the unpopularity in 
his owp section that would follow, if the writer who made the 
reference was a Tengalai follower. 

The Southern School discounts Vedic sacrifices in general 
and of living victims specially. The Ramayana describes in 
detail many sacrifices, which Govindaraja supports by citation of 
the appropriate ritualistic authority, and he does so in a way 
which does not indicate any opposition to such yagas. The 
knowledge displayed in the commentary is almost like that of 
one who not only knew the theory but had actually participated 
in the celebration of yagas in which victims were offered. 

In regard to the relations of the dvijas and sudras, the Southern 
School shows tolerance of the relaxations of the smrti restrictions 
ou the latter. Thus in its view a gifted sudra can be the teacher 
of a brahmaya. It holds that a sudra , who becomes a prapanna 
is equal to the most orthodox Brahmana. s Honor is not due to 
mere birth. The mula-mantra with the pranava can be recited to 
sudras. Govindaraja's views seem to show some inconsistency 
in regard to what may be due to non -dvijas. In commenting on 
Balakanda , i, 97, which refers to the reading ( pathana ) of the 
poem by all the four castes, and the good results which will 
follow from such study, Govindaraja takes the orthodox stand 


) 


Ramayana 


vedopabnnhana 


the sudra, who has no right to study the Veda, can only hear the 
Ramayaria read to him by a dvija. Pathan is interpreted as 


a. 






* See V. Rang2cSrya f s “ Su©c©»B©rs of RSmSnuja " in J. B. B. R. A. S. 
P. 13#i 
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irnvan . 1 In the alternatives he would concede to the iudra only 
the right to study the summary of the poem in the first chapter 
( samksepapatha matre adhikdrostiti siddham ). Again, in commenting 
on Kama’s question to Bharata ( Ayodhydkanda , 100, 14) whether he 
honors f Brahmans ( brahmanamsca abhimanyase ) , Govindaraja 
asserts that by mere birth, and without any examination of his 
learning or good conduct a Brahman is entitled to honor from 
the king. ( “ Brahmanan iti jatimatrapa ’"0 va-; tada vidydsUddikam 
apariksya brdh7nanatvamd.tr ena yathayogyam bahumanam vivaksitam ). 

Similarly, the orthodox position is upheld by Govindaraja in the 
scholarly discussion as to what Fire Rama was entitled to main- 
tain in the forest, his conclusion being it was aupasanagni only, 

( vide commentary on Ayodhydkanda, xcix, 12 ). These are posi- 
tions in consonance only with those of the Northern School. 

On the other hand, some differences from the Vadagalai position 
are evident in the commentary. In Ara^yakdnda, lxviii, 36, it is 
stated that Rama and Laksmana offered libationsl of water in 
accordance with the sastras 2 to Jatayu. Was it right to say that a 
libation to a dead bird ( tiryagyom ) is ordained by Sastras ? Orthodox 
writers try to explain away the incident. Padmapurdna , cited by 
the Tilaka commentary (which now runs the Govindrajiya close in 
popularity ) say that the rites were done by Rama out of love 
( snehat ), i. e. not in accordance, with sastra . Govindaraja faces 

the issue squarely, says the action waB correct and in accordance 
with the famous injunction that they who were devotees of the 
Lord are not &udrcs, and that in every varria those alone are 
Madras who have no faith in Janardana.” 3 He rejects such 
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explanation aft- that the statement was intended' only to show 

honor to Jatayu ( prasamsa-pa ram) and that it is another instances 
like Draupadl’s marriage of five husbands, of obsolete epic usage, 
which has to be condoned as such. Citing the ascent in status 
of Yisvamitra and of the moksa accorded to Sabarl, he maintains 
that devotion to the Lord supersedes mere brith.’ This is a 
Tehgalai tenet. 

The Southern School interdicts' baths in the Ganges on the 

ground that ii3 waters are polluted by contact with Siva’s hair. 3 

In Balakanda, xlii, 27, it is sated that Rama and Laksamana, on 

reaching the banks of the Ganges with Visvamitra, sprinkled 

themselves with its water, * holy by contact with a limb of Siva’ 

( Bhavanga-patitam loyam pavitram iti pasprsuh. ) Govindaraja’s 



comment is characteristic. The river is holy by contact with Siva 
but not as holy as it was before it made the contact after spring- 
ing from Visnu’s feet ; hence, they simply touched the water 
( pasprsuh ) and did not plunge into it. ( na sasnuh ). Mahesvara- 
tlrtha roundly interprets paspriuh as sasnuh ,. 

Another Tehgalai practice for which support is given by 

Govindaraja is the making of obeisance ( pranama ) by a yati or 

bhiksuka to a grhastha } This is contrary to smrti precept, which 

% 

is aontained in such well-known saying as : “ The ascetic must 
he saluted by every one, and the mother even by the ascetic. ” 
( Sarva-vandya hi yatayah, prasurvandyd hi sddaram ). An 

occasion for the expression of the Tehgalai view of pranama is 

»« *» _ . 

F 

1 3r#(?)f| Riitwriwqr ^5 i arFT- 

\ SfrT Xtf 3V«iTcn ^ 

3W%f i ^ «p=rtrfr | xf 

2 See the criticism of the Tehgalai creed and practices in Venkata- 

dhvari’s Vtivagunadarsa-campft ( Bombay, 1915 ), SI. 220-237, and particul- 
arly the following. 

*11?^ fit 

?T ^fcT I 

5r*nq[ m f? ftrot: |i 

3 ibid. £?i 


Gmndar&ja 




furnished by KisMndha-lcanfa i, iii, 2-3, where Hanuman visits 
RSma in disguise as a bhiksu, and prostrates himself before 
Rama and Laksmana ( vinltavat updgamya Raghavau pranipatya 
ca ). How can a bhiksu make a namaskara to grhasthas ? Commen- 
tators have been put to difficulty in explaining away the act. 


Some have 


bhiksu 


brahmacari 


others have 


explained that Hanuman forgot himself and his ascetic disguise 
in his excitement when he saw the brothers. Govindaraja’s view 
is that the prohibition of prayama to grhasthas by ascetics is only 
as regards salutation of ignorant grhasthas , since according to 
Manu ( II, 155 ) seniority among Brahmanas is by wisdom 
( vhprariani jfianato jyesthyani). He holds that the ascetic who, 


recognising superior wisdom 


grhastha 




alute 


hi 


•I 


contravenes the injunction of Manu 


drstva karmainatreiiddhiko yatih na prariamet Manuvacanam triru- 
dhyate ). This is support of a pure Tehgalai doctrine, which is 
obnoxious to Vadagalais. 

An important doctrinal difference between the two schools 
lies in their conceptions of the position of Sri or LaksmI. 
According to the traditional Srlvaisnava view, which the 
Northern School upholds, Sri is a necessary aspect of Godhood, 
inseparable from Visnu, equally uncreated and infinite, equally 


illimitable. 


$ri 


The Tengalais hold her to be a 


finite Being, greater than others, but still a created Being, like 
Visvaksena, though above him ; it is open therefore to attribute 
to her defects, which can not logically be ascribed to God. 

In Sundara-kayda , xlii, 10, Slta, whose identity with Sri is 
repeatedly maintained by Govindaraja, denies to the Rsksasa 
women that she knew Hanuman. ( A hamatibhitasmi, rtaiva janami 
konvayam ). A controversy has raged as to whether Slta did or 
did not utter a falsehood when she made this denial. Govinda- 
raja implies that she uttered a falsehood, by his extenua* 
tion of the act. He quotes an old 61oka (of which many paraphrases 
exist in Dharmasastra literature ),* describing five occasions on 


T A 










***** 
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: U The ethics of perauible lying may be found 
( continued on the next page ) 
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which an untruth spoken does not constitute a pataka ( sin ). He 
has explained the same dictum as inapplicable to the promise 
made by Da^aratha to Kaikeyl, as that promise was not made on 


one of the five exempted occasions. The gist of his finding 
is to recognize indirectly in Slta something short of the moral 


perfection which should charcterise Godhead. Though it may 
be possible to argue that this was not his view, but Valmlki’s, 
it looks on the face of it as a concession to the Tehgalai concept 
of Sri being in the jivakoti ( created beings ). 


To sum up. Govindaraja was a learned expounder of the 
Ramayana, devoted to the God of Tirupati, where he lived in the 
last quarter of the fifteenth century. He wrote his great com- 
mentary in instalmants, publishing them as written, receiving 
for the bhasya on the sixth canto encouragement and support 
from an opulent Vaisnava named BhavanScarya. He was both 
critical and erudite, well versed in Veda and Sastras, and of 
tolerant views. His aim seems to have been not to commit 
himself markedly to either of the rival Vaisnava schools in an 
epoch in which sectarian animosity had become tenBe. The 
probabilities are that he was born a Tehgalai, who, through 
training and conviction, drifted away from many of the tenets 
of his sect, and learned to revere the great Vadagalai saint 

t 

Vedanta Desika. The middle position that he took has ensured 
for his commentary immunity from partisan attacks, which 
might have ignored its learning, critical acumen, aesthetic sense 
and eloquence, and condemned what is at present one of the best 
expositions of the national Epic. 


C continued from the previous page ) 

discussed In Capdesvara’s Grhastharatnakara (Bib. Ind, 1928 ), pp. 511-513, 

and Laksmldhara’SiGrAasWa-AaZpoiarM, which is being prepared for publica- 
tion by the writer. 


RTA IN THE RGVEDA 

By 

V, M. Apte 

H. Gldenberg, 1 P. Regnaud, 2 * W. Neisser, s E. Schwyzer, 4 

J. Vendryes 5 — these are but a few of the many Indologists of the 
West, who have paid special attention to the significance of the 
word rtd in Vedic literature, not to mention the various lexico- 
graphers and other too well-known Vedic scholars, Indian and 
non-Indian, who have treated of the word, in the course of their 
studies ! And yet, in my view, the fundamental physical sense 
—the primary meaning— of the word, which appears alongside 

of, and is yet clearly distinguishable from its widely accepted 
secondary or derived sense and which so eminently suits a large 
number of passages in the Rgveda, has not been well established 

though hinted at, by Ludwig 6 and Tilak. 7 The present paper 
attempts to present the evidence in the form of the relevant 

Rgvedic passages, which, in the opinion of the writer, establi- 
shes this primary physical sense. 

§ 2 Rtd is derived from Jr, to go and we recognize in it the 

suffix ta, which is employed almost exclusively to form 
past participles, chiefly with passive but sometimes with 

• t 

intransitive meaning. The more general and original sense 
of this suffix is preserved in some words used as adjectives 

or as substantives with concrete meaning such as our rtd, which 
should therefore, primarily, mean ‘ ( something ) gone over ( cor- 
rectly ) ’ or better, ‘ ( the correct order of ) going ' and secondarily 

1 Zur Religion und Mythologie des Veda, Nachrichten von der Gess- 
elsohaffc der Wissenschaften Zu Gbfcfcingen, 1915. 

8 Le Mot Vedique rta. Revue d'Histoire Religieuse. XVI 26. 

5 Vedioa ; Bezzenbarger’s Beitrage Zur Kuade der Indogermanischen 
Sprachen, XIX. 

4 Uber die altindisohen und altiranischen Worter fur gut und bose ; 

Festschrift Eaegi. 

6 Les cerrespondances de vocabulaire entro rindo-iranieu et Titalo^ 
tfeltique, Memoires de la Societe de Linguistique. XX 2G5« 

6 Commentar* 

7 The Orion, p, 158 
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* the settled Order or Right/ When 


Rgveda, the fixed 


path of rtd unerringly followed by the devds ( originally ‘ the 

Shining Ones or the Luminaries ’ ) is spoken of in the Rgveda, it 

# 

should, in my opinion, naturally mean 4 the Zodiac ' or the im- 
aginary belt or zone in the heavens, within which; the apparent 

motions of the sun, moon and the principal planet or devds are 

confined. The semantic development of the word is, in my view, 
exactly parallel to that of the word ‘ devd ' as shown below. 

Rtd — I, The belt of the Zodiac ; II, World-Order, Right, rite. 

Devd- 1, The Shining One ; II, World-ruler, god. 

But the burden of proving this proposition must fall on the 
Rgveda passages discussed below ; — passages which clearly bring 
out this ‘ physical sense of the word, as I proceed to show. 


3 An almost convincing passage is 1. 164, 11 




The wheel 


of rtd, with twelve spokes, turns round and round heaven ; here 
( i. e- within this wheel), 0 Agni, the seven hundred and twenty 
sons take their stand in pairs/ The circle of the zodiac, the 

apparent motion of the luminaries within which, gives us the 

\ j , * || jfl 

twelve months ( * spokes ’ ) and the 360 days and nights, is here 
referred to as the wheel of rta. The days and nights are very 

appropriately described as f standing in pairs. ’ They are des- 
cribed as * sons ’ of the twelve months, just as I. 25.8 ab speaks of 

the “ twelve months with ( their ) progeny ” ( praja ). Verse 48 
of this same hymn refers to this very wheel of rtd, mentioning 
in addition, the ‘ three naves ( nabhyani ) ’ or the three seasons of 

four months each. 

§ 4 The following ‘ Dawn ’ passages clearly indicate the 

spatial character of rta. The Dawn ( like other luminaries ) 
starts her visible journey from a fixed point in this rtd. It is 
only when she closely follows the path of ( i. e. laid along ) rta, 
that she does not miss the directions. IV. 51.8 2 •* ‘ They draw 


1 1. 164. 11 

I ♦ 1 ♦ I 

cnsrog to ar to 'ttj i 

3TT pr dfp- fTTHJ sW TOT 3T<TT1$ fifenW cttf J II 

51 IV. 51.8:— 

m 3TT ^rwRcr: ^5?rr qjrqpm i 

sfto to: f'4Rr jt*t ?r sto \\ 
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near, in the east, in the same way, extending ( themselves ) 
from the same place, in the same way. The goddesses, 
the Dawns, waking from the seat of rta, are on the move, like kine 
let loose/ I. 123. 9 1 : * Knowing (as she does ) the name of the 
first day, the Shining White One is born from out of the dark- 
ness. The Dame never misses the seat of rtd, approaching the 
appointed place, day after day. J I. 124.3 2 : 4 This Daughter of 
heaven has been seen, clothing herself with lustre, in the same 
way, in the east. She follows correctly the path of the rtd ; as one 
who knows, she does not miss the directions. V. 80.4ab s : * She 
of changing colours, develops double strength, manifesting her 
body in the east. ’ The last two Padas of this verse are identi- 
cal with I. 124.3cd. Ill, 61.7ab 4 : * The Ball (i. e. the Sun ) 

urging on the Dawns at the bottom of rta , has entered into the 
great heaven and earth. ’ X. 8 3cd. 5 : ‘ In the flight of this (Agni), 

the Red Ones ( The Dawns ? ) well-bottomed on the Horse ( i.e. 

* • 

the Sun ), find pleasure in their own body, in the womb of rtd. 

§ 5 I. 136. 2ab 6 •* 4 For the broad ( Sun ), a ( still ) wider path, 

1 I. 123. 9 :— 

STJffrtrfi: ST?TfF5f =TD7 |m F^HT^T 1 

?t 3*2 3TFTJ 7T FFTITjT '4RTTfW^^f cT^^cfT II 

2 I. 124. 3 : — 

my irt^r srrT^ffr «ftT?rf st'stt ^msnr l 

=irfj q^«rTTr-Wfcf HTf hVhhti sr-f^fr frith ti 

8 V. 80. 4 ••— 

my Etpfr ^rerrlr RHfr snf^pgRT ^ i 

=rtft shrFift? h r%^fr rrir u 

4 III. 61. 7 :— 

f R sWfrrfWRC f ^ 5ft llw 3?T T3R5T t 

5#r t%=r5 wwwr rr mg m <R5rr n 

X. 8, 3 :— 

3i j *fr *rr n^t^sg 1 fr-cr ^ftt «fr 3w: i 

arro fW’sr^rRssr^wfT *TRr asgf |PR3 n 

c I. 136. 2 :— 

3RT% *TR?*| qTFRT p?f 5FRR TRRR: 

trrrt: I 

( continued on the next page ) 
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became visible; the path of rtd was directed, with rays... Here, 

the reference to the rays of the sun as spreading on and there 
fore, as it were, directing the path of rid makes it certain that 

the path was high up in the heavens and was described by the 

motion of the Sun across the sky. In X. 80.6c, 1 the path of 

rtd is described as the Gandharva path and therefore, necessarily 
0 

the path high up in heaven , on which alone the Gandharvas are wont 


to travel. 


In VI. 51.1c, 


the Sun rising upwards, is described as 


the lovely and Shining face of rtd and in IV. 5-9 s as Shining 


in the seat of rtd. 


f. ) 


Varuna says ( in IV. 42.4b ), 


‘ I set heaven 


in the abode of rtd. In III. 54.6, 5 the Sun is described as obser- 
ing ‘ heaven and earth rejoicing in the womb of rtd. X. 65.8 6 tells 


( continued from the previous page ) 

maw grakro v i 

srsrr i ^ %%% 


X. 80. 6 : — 


II 


srrsr rW fei ajrsr re 

ayffrrWtfF sir rearer 


^TrTT: 


VI. 51. 1 


C r\l 




TST=PTRT 


trra rare cfsarrefresre^ i 


^?ctw surer 


?r raw nrere ureter 


IV. 5. 9 : 


I??? ^ifrere? vrecf ^ aft*. I 

3TT% 3TfT 


IV. 42. 4 : 


3Trere*jsr*rf<flT vrtTre 


T W'r 3Tf^H^rTT3TrT RW f% *3?T 


5 III. 54. 6:— 

jfrereresrr 3jr? sr'frrrers- racrre re^rr refjr i 

itht wre ^rr re; tfWrere rererer tffrereft n 

6 X. 65.8:— 

Ttjr%Hf racn:r trrererefir ifcrere rerer §?reg: 1 

reTrerifre^T retire *rsra recrere w srrlrerre rarere: 1! 
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us that heaven and earth share a common abode in the womb of 
rtd ( compare also VII. 53.2). All these passages are clear evidence 
that in the geometry of the universe , rtd described a well-defined 
figure , which held within it, heaven and earth. 


§ 7 Other passages, giving clear indications of the location 
of rtd in the Rgvedic cosmos, are the following: — IV. 21.3 1 in- 
vokes Indra to come to the rescue ‘ from the farthest limit, from 
the abode of rtd. ’ X. 65.7 2 speaks of the gods, the denizens of 
heaven, as occupying the womb of rtd. According to X. 123.2 s 
Vena ( the Sun ) shone on the summit of rtd. Ini. 164.47, 4 the 
rays are described as descending from the abode of rtd into the 
darkness of the earth-II. 3f. 13 s refers to the Maruts (the 


Rudras ), the Storm-gods as having prospered in the 


seat of rtd, 


just as, according to VII. 60.5, 6 the Adityas thrive in the home 


i 


2 


8 




S 


6 


IV. 21. 3 

3TT ^rfcSFsfr sir 531 ar 1 

RT ajSrcTTg; =[T II 

X. 65. 7 i~ 

ff=iWT 3Tm§TfT 3*3*3 3TT3 3TTH3 I 

sri 37 r ^ *Wht ^ H-sfb 1 T % 11 

X. 123. 2 

T%'*rm l«fr ws stnW 1 

Ttsfa 7?TcT WR VT*. II 

I, 164. 47 

TJtriR §Wr 3JgT SRTiRJ RT I 

r siref? 5 *. ^ 2 Mr II 

II. 34. 13 

R SyOTTP7^I^PTRT%^T STfS* I 

FTTRTTRT STfVR ’TT^TVT II 


VII. 60. 5 
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of rtd. In VIII. 22.7, 1 the As v ins are implored to approach 
along the paths of rtd. VIII. 12.3 2 tells us that Indra drove the 
waters ( cosmic ?) like cars along the path of rtd. The 11th 1 ' 
verse of I. 46, a hymn to the Asvins is very helpful : The Sun 
appears ( v. 10 ) and then the path of rtd and the road to heaven 
become manifest to facilitate the journey to the farther goal 
( v, 11 ). V. 45.7 4 and S 5 tell us that Sarama recovered the Cows 
( only ) by going along rtd ( v. 7 ) or along the Path of rtd ( v. 8 ). 
The 4 cows’ are possibly the rays of Dawn ( compare X, 67.5; 

68.9 ). 

§ 8 Finally, I may state that scattered throughout the Rgveda 

are indications of the extent and dimensions of rtd , as for example, 

its altitude ( sThga ) in VIII 86.5, its lowest depth or bottom 
( budhnd ) in III. 61.7, its fount or well ( khd ) in IL 28 5, its net- 
work (prdsiti ) in X 92.4. Unfortunately, however, all these have 

been explained away as mere figurative descriptions of rtd in the 
sense of ‘ World-order ’ or 4 Moral Order, ? even when there was 
no necessity to do so ! 

1 VIII. 22. 7 

3-q nr gmnrrW : i 

qfttagrir |W nrnqsnn snug- fsRrf«r. n 

2 VIII. 12. 3 

vg gfruu ?sr sr^rrqv: i 

qrurWcrev nrat w 

3 146.11:— 

3?*rg TUHirl 'tjsit gnrW npprr I 
arq'rjT fq $ fWrjq: i; 

4 V. 45. 7 

si vg ^ mm nsW: i 
3?ci g?fi gw ?rr fn^rnr ii 

5 V. 45. 8 

3jw w? HntWrnj: n j 

strtt gw gnun gw RSf; in: ll 


SANKHA-LIKHITA BRAH MACAEIYA 

Its Pali interpretation confirmed in Chinese Texts 

BY 

P. V. Bapat 

In an old stock passage in the Nikayas ( Digha, 2nd sutfca, 
40-41 ) we find the following paragraphs — 


“ Idha, Maharaja, Tathagaio loke uppajjati Arab am Samma- 

samhuddho.... So dhammam deseti adi-kalyanam majjhe-kalyanam 

pariyosana-kalyanam.... Tam dhammam sunati gahapati va gaha- 
patiputto va.--- ; ifci patisancikkhati ' sambadho gharavaso raja- 

patho, abbhokaso pabbajja ; na-yidam sukaram agaramajjhavasata 
ekantaparipunnam ekantaparisuddham sankha-likhitam brahma- 
cariyani caritum : yannunaham kesatnassum oharetva kasayani 
vatthani acchadetva agarasma anagariyam pabbajeyyam ’ ti. ” 

“ Here, O great king, a Tathagata is born in the world, an 

Arhat, a fully-enlightened one. ...He preaches a doctrine which is 
auspicious at the beginning, auspicious at the middle and auspi- 
cious at the end.. ..It is listened to by a house-holder or the son 

% 

of a house-holder.. ..Thus he reflects : staying in a house is like 
staying in a crowded place, a place full of dust. Renouncing 
one’s house is like moving out in the open. It is not easy for a 
person living in a house to practise the holy life — a life, entirely 

perfect and entirely pure, and ( described as ) sankha-likhita. 

•» 

Hence, I should shave off the hair on the head and beard, put on 
yellowish garments and go forth into the houseless state.” 

This passage is again and again repeated in the Nikayas. It 

occurs in the Digha, suttas 3.30, 4.23, 6.16, 10,2.7, 12.19, 13.41, 

in most of which the passage occurs in the peyyala abbreviations. 
It also occurs in the Majjhima, suttas no. 27, 36, 38, 51, 82, 112 

etc. as well as in other Nikayas, either in full or in an abbreviat- 
ed form. 

In what sense is the expression sankha-likhita used ? As far 
as the text goes, there is nothing in it to indicate the exact inter- 
pretation which was put upon it. This much, however, seems to 
be clear that it must refer to a life of holiness found, away from 
one’s house, in a houseless state, in the perfect and pure life of a 
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wandering anchorite. We have an authoritative explanation 
given by Buddhaghosa early in the fifth century A. D. In DCm. 
i, 181, he explains it as * likhita-sankha-sadisa, dhota-sankha- 

sapptibhaga.’ MCm. ii. 205, PugCra. p. 65 ( Simon Hewavitarana 
ed. ) also give the same explanation. Dhammapala in his Com- 
mentary ( p. 308) on Ud. V. 6 ( the story of Sona Kutikanpa) 

gives the same explanation as that of Buddhaghosa. It means 
* like a polished conch, like a conch washed clean.’ 

In his History of Pre-Buddhist Indian Philosophy ( p. 241 n. 
6 ) Prof. B. M. Barua suggests that the Pali Commentator, Bud- 
dhaghosa, has altogether lost sight of the historical significance 
of this expression. He thinks the expression means the holy life 
prescribed by Sankha-Likhita, the two famous jurists, whose 
names had become proverbial, as may be judged from the use of 
this expression, in the time of the Buddha. Prof. P. V. Kane in 
his History of Dharmasastra ( vol. I. section 12 ) gives a whole 
section on the Dharma-sutra of Sankha-Likhita. In the Annals 
of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Vol. VII. pp. 101- 
28, Prof. Kane has also given a collection of the quotations ascrib- 
ed to Sankha or Sankha-Likhita, gathered from several texts. 
Many of these extracts are in prose and Prof. Kane suggests that 
there existed a prose sutra of Sankha-Likhita, which was later 
followed by versified smrtis. He also points out that in some 
cases there are discrepancies between prose sfitra and versified 
smrtis. In the collection of eighteen smrtis, there is a work called 
Sankha-smrti in 18 chapters as well as a short Likhita-smrti. 
AnandSsrama has published, in Vol. 45, Laghu-Sankha-smrfci, 
Likhita-smrti, Sankha-Likhita-smrti and Sahkha-smrti. In the 
Mahabharata ( II. 8.11) Sahkha and Likhita are mentioned as 
great sages sitting as members of an assembly. In another place 
(SSntiparva 23. 18-50 ) Sahkha remonstrates with his brother 
Likhita who had come to him on a visit, for having eaten fruits 
not given to him. He insists on Likhita’ s going to King Sud- 

yumna and asking for the infliction upon himself of a legal 
punishment for the offence of taking things not given to him 
( adatfeadSna ). Likhita has had his hands cut off for the offence 
but he gets them back after having gone through a penance. 

Thus it will he seen that there is a regular tradition of the 
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school of Sahkha and Likhita among the Brahmins and it is not 

* 

unlikely that this Brahmanical tradition was unknown to the 
Great Pali Commentator, Buddhaghosa, who often exhibits igno- 
rance of Brahmanical beliefs and Brahmanical customs. In his 
Introduction ( pp. xiii-xiv ) to the Devanagarl edition of the 
Visuddhimagga ( Bharatiya Vidya Series no. 1, Andheri, Bombay 
1940 ) Prof. Dharmananda Kosambi has shown how we can infer 
from Buddhaghosa's comment upon ‘ Bandhupadapacca ’ and 
upon ‘ Bhunaku ’ that he was ignorant of the true interpretations 
of these terras, which one can understand correctly from the study 
of Brahmanical literature. 

But Buddhaghosa is not alone. Dbammapala also who exhibits 
a greater acquaintance with the Brahmanical tradition follows 
Buddhaghosa in his explanation. It may, however, be argued 

that Dhammapala after all belongs to the same tradition as that 
of Buddhaghosa. But this is not all. There is another vast source- 
that of the Chinese translations of the Agamas of the Sarvastivada 

School of Buddhism or of another work on Vinaya of the Hlna- 
yanists. Serveral of the suttas from the Nikayas referred to above 
at the beginning of this paper have their counterparts in the 
Chinese translations of the Agamas such as Dirghagama, Madhya- 
magama etc. These translations reveal no trace, whatsoever, of 

F 

the proper names of Sahkha or Likhita, but they give only the 

general rendering of 1 * pure, holy [life. ’ See Dirghagama 1 13. 7a 

3-4 ; 15, 9b. 5-6 ; 16.3b. 2. Other passagesjat 15.9a-9b, 16.19b. 5 pass 
over the expression in the peyyala abbreviation. In Madhya- 

magama also ( 31.2,6, 36.12.6 ) we find no other interpretation but 
“pure, entirely pure’ etc. These instances are, however, not 
convincing, as the Chinese translators might have entirely passed 
over the expression * sankha-likhita 5 and given rendering only of 

the other two expressions ‘ ekantaparipunnam, ekantaparisud- 
dham/ Bo it was necessary to find out a passage in a commentary 
where is given an expression corresponding to * sankha-likhita ’ 

and actually commented upon. After a long hunt, fortunately, I 
could come across a passage of this type. In Shan-cien-phi-po- 
sha-luh (Nanjio No. 1125 ), there is a passage ( 6.4b. 6-7 in the 

1 References are to the edition of bold letters in block print, apparently 

the same used by Nanjio for his Catalogue. 
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bold type edition ; Vol. 24, p. 711b, 11-12 of the Taisho edition ) 

which corresponds? to Samantapasadika ( commentary on the 
Vinayapitaka ) vol. i. p. 203 where is commented upon the expres- 
sion 1 sankha-likhita * occurring in a passage taken from Vin. iii. 
12, Suttavibhanga i. 5. 1-2. Here is the English rendering of the 

Chinese passage •' — 

“ He thus thinks : To practise in one’s house the Brahma- 
carya consisting of the practice of Conduct, Concentration and 
Insight ( Slla, Samadhi, Banna) even for a day is to have it with 
imperfections. It is a matter which is very difficult and not 
appropriate for a stay-at-home. Like polishing of a gem ( Mo- 
cho, Radical 112 plus 11 strokes and Radical 96-— according to 


Couvreur 95 


plus 8 strokes ). 


Question — What is polishing of a gem ( Mo-cho ) ? 

Answer— Just as a lapidary who polishes a gem exceedingly 
is able to turn it white and pure, so to practise ( holy life ) in a 
house and turn it into what may be compared to a polished gem 

is a thing exceedingly difficult to accomplish, ” 

Thus it will be clear from above that the word 4 likhita ’ is 

interpreted as ‘ polished, ’ a sense agreeing with that found in 

Pali Commentaries. The word * sankha ' is interpreted in a 
wider, looser and a generic sense. The Chinese translator had 

probably no exact, specific idea of that word. We know how the 
conch ( sankha ) occupies a prominent and esteemed position in 
the accessories of worship or the paraphernalia of the coronation 

of a monarch. See, for instance the list of objects exchanged by 
Emperor Asoka and Devanampiyatissa of Ceylon. ( Samanta- 
pasadika, i. p. 75 ). He has, therefore, interpreted the word in the 
sense of a precious stone, a gem or a jewel. The translator has 
tried to come as near the original as possible. Sankha is consi- 
dered to be an emblem 1 of whiteness or purity. 

The two words used by the Chinese translator — Mo Cho — convey 
the same idea of purity of a gem. Couvreur in his Dicfcionnaire 
Classique da la Langue Chinoise ( 1930 ) gives on p. 584, 2nd 
column, under the word Cho an illustration of the use of this 
word. There he gives the example of a sage perfecting himself 


r 

1 Sankhavarnakhurah smrfcak ( Likhitasmrfcih 14 ) ; na sankbabhavaranj- 
jhati sank hah sikhibhuktairiukfco’pi ( Pancatantra, 4, 110 ). 
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like a lapidary who cuts and polishes a precions stone. So the 
idea of extreme purity is clearly conveyed by these two words. 

Now the question is : in what sense is the expression sankha- 
likhita used in the stock passage of the Nikayas reproduced at the 
beginning of this paper ? The passage is from one of the oldest 

strata 1 of the Digha Nikaya, and for that matter even of all the 
Nikayas. The writer’s intention appears to convey the nature of 
purity rather than the origin or source of pure life. He wants to 

show that in a house-holder’s life it is not possible to live 

that pure spotlese life-tke life as pure as a polished conch-shell. 

This word, so to say, supplies an illustration explaining the two 

previous words ‘ ekantaparipunnam ekantaparisuddham ’ ‘perfect 

in all respects, pure in entirety.’ The pure life of holiness that 

is implied here-the pure life of an ideal anchorite may be describ- 

* 

ed to have been in existence long before Sankha-Likhita. Even 
the earlier Dharmasutras of Gautama, Apastamba and others con- 
tain passages which more appropiately describe the holy life of 
a Brahmacarl or an ascetic. On a careful comparison with the 

relevant Dharmasutras of Gautama and Apastamba, the writer of 
this paper is inclined to believe that these sutras come closer to 
the earlier passages of the Nikayas. If the holy life of an 

uwmr * 

ascetic can be supposed to have gone under the name of Sankha- 
Likhita— who, according to Prof. Kane, 2 may be placed some- 
where between 300 B. 0. and 100 A. D, — it would be more in the 

fitness of things to believe that it could have been styled after 
the Dharmasutrakaras of the earliest past. 

As has been shown, the Buddhist tradition does not support 
this view. Not only Bnddhaghosa and Dhammapala of the Pali 
school, but also the Sarvastivada tradition, as represented by the 
Chinese translations of the Agamas made towards the end. of the 
fourth or at the beginning of the fifth century A. D. make no 
mention of these writers. Although Tipitaka literature exhibits 

but slight aquiantance with the MahSbharata, Buddhagkosa does 
make references to the names of Ramayana and Bharata ( Com- 
ment on akkhana in D. sutta 1, para. 13 ) as well as to some of 
the principal characters in the Bharata ( Visuddhimagga ed. 

1 — 1 ii ■ ■ ... ■ ■■■- — • — ■ ■ ■' - » * ' - — - n ^ *-1 

1 Annals of the B. O. R, Institute, VIII. 1-16 

2 Ibid. Vol. VII. 105. 
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bj Kosambi, VIII. 19 ). Sarvastivadins who accepted Sanskrit 

as the language of their literature may certainly be expected to 
know more of the Brahmanical tradition. All these do not sup- 
port the contention. The Chinese translation by Sangkabkadra 

in 488-89 A. D. of the Vinaya-Commentary definitely interprets 

the expression as * polished like a gem. ’ It is by no means certain 

that Buddhaghosa was the author of Samantapasadika, the 

Vinaya-Commentary, to which the Chinese Version quoted above 

corresponds, although tradition ascribed the authorship of this 

/ 

work also to him. Chapters 2, 6 and 7 of the Sankhasmrfci (which 
may be said to be dealing with what may be compared to the holy 
life of an anchorite ) does not contain, barring of course some 
matter which has no relation with the outward life of an anchorite, 
any topices which are not found in earlier Dharrnasutras. The 

t 

Sahkhasmrti may be considered to be a literary successor of the 

Dharmasutra of Sankha or Sankha-Likhita. It is a revised but a 

versified version of the earlier Dharmasutra, in which the reviser 

has perhaps taken the liberty of modifying the earlier texts to 

suit the new ideas of later times. In any way, the Sankhasmrti 

as it exists now, along with the collection of passages made from 

* 

the quotations ascribed to Sankha-Likhita, does not justify any 

vGflSX / 

claim, on behalf of Sankha and Likhita, to be the originators of 
sankha-likhita Brahmacariya. The Likhitasmrfci consisting of 

92 verses dealing with rituals of sacrifice or sraddka offerings 

has still lesser claim. 

Thus we conclude that in spite of the Brahmanical tradition 

* 

about the Dharmasutrakaras, Sankha and Likhita, which may 
have had an independent existence, there is no cogent reason to 
believe that sankha-likhita Brahmacariya had anything to do 
with the Brahmanical Dharmasutrakaras, Sankha and Likhita. 



THE LAST MESSAGE OF VALL A.BHACARYA 

By 

G. H. Bhatt 


It is stated in one 1 of the works of Vallabhacarya that he 
was twice asked by the Lord Krsna to leave the world — once on 

the confluence of the Ganges and the sea, and once in Mathura 
in the United Provinces — , hut could not carry out that divine 
command, as his mission was not fulfilled. After travelling, 

more than once, in the whole of India, Vallabhacarya spent his 
days in Adel, a small village two miles away from Allahabad. 
When the Acarya completed his important literary works, and 

commanded a good following, he received the third call from the 
Lord to take Samnyasa. In response to the divine call the 
Acarya made all preparations for becoming a SamnyasI, took the 
Tridanda Samnyasa, burnt all his property and lived on the bank 
of the Ganges, meditating upon the Lord, and desiring to meet 
Him as early as possible. Later on, the Acarya went to Benares, 
and spent about a week on the famous Hanuman Ghata, maintain- 
ing complete silence and abstaining from taking food. This was 
the last week of the order of Samnyasa which continued, in all, 
for about two months. The Acarya has very well expressed his 
views on Samnyasa in one 2 of his short treatises. 

The two sons of Vallabhacarya, Goplnafchaji and Vitthala- 
nafchajl, who were seventeen and fifteen years old respectively, 
and the leading followers like Damodaradasajl, waited upon the 
Acarya even during the period of Samnyasa, and followed him 
even to Benares. When they saw, on the second day of the bright 

half of the month of Asadha of the V. S. 1587 ( =1531 A. D. ), 

that the Acarya was on the point of leaving this world, they re- 
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quested him to enlighten them as regards their duty in future. 
As the Acarya was following the vow of silence, he wrote, in 
Sanskrit, three and a half verses 1 which embody the noblest 
teaching of the Ac&rya. These verses are popularly known as 

SiksasardhatrayaslokI, and are commented upon by one of the 
later descendants of VallabhScarya, DvarikesajI by name, who 

flourished in the early part of the nineteenth century A. D. The 

* 0 

verses in question have been, from the earliest times, a source of 
inspiration to many descendants and followers of Vallabhacarya, 
and have exercised such a wonderful influence in the history of 
the Vallabhacary an School that writers like HarirayajI (17th 
century A. D. ) could not resist the temptation of writing short 
treatises 2 on the same subject. 

The last instructions, thus given by the Acarya to his sons 
and followers, refer to four, points which are most important 
from the view point of the Suddhadvaita School. The first point 

that is properly emphasised is ‘ not to turn away from the Lord 
Krsna under any circumstances. ’ There are, generally, four 
causes of the spirit of indifference to the Lord, viz. ( 1 ) wor- 
shipping deities other than the Lord Krsna, ( 2 ) enjoying things 
without dedicating them to the Lord, ( 3 ) speaking evil things, 

and ( 4 ) the absence of good company. One who, under the in- 

# 

fluence of these four things, neglects the worship of the Lord, 
invites total ruin, and should therefore, try one’s best to be free 
from this evil influence. The second point, mentioned by the 
Acarya, is that one should not look upon the Lord Krsna as an 
ordinary master in the world who invariably dismisses his ser- 
vants when they are found to be guilty. The Lord is always 

kind to all those who, once for all, surrender themselves to Him, 

# 
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and does not reject these devotees even when they happen to show 
some weaknesses later on. The nest point to which the Acarya 
draws the attention of his followers is that the Lord never 
accepts the service of a person who is not completely devoted to 
Him, and whose interest more or less lies in the material world. 
The Lord should be, of course, worshipped in the manner, shown 
by the Acarya himself. The last point that is referred to in the 
message is that one should worship the Lord from all points of 

view and under all oircumstanoes, and the Lord, when thus wor- 
shipped, will manage all our things, both here and elsewhere. 

After delivering this message to the world, the Acarya enter- 
ed into the sacred waters of the Ganges, and according to the 
tradition , 1 came out in the form of divine light which went up 
in the sky. The Acarya lived in this world for fifty-eight years 
two months and seven days only. 

The tradition, again, says that immediately after the dis- 
appearance of the Acarya from this world, the Lord Krsna 
manifested Himself before the sons and the followers of the 

Acarya who were still waiting there mourning over the loss of 
their spiritual guide, and consoled 2 them by saying that they 
should not be nervous, that they should have complete confidence 
in Him, who is dear to the Gopls and to whom the Gopls are 
dear, and, should thereby, fulfil their goal. The Lord, further, 
said that the real liberation of an individual soul consisted in 
the enjoyment of its natural state after rejecting the material 
form made up of the twenty-eight elements. The followers of the 
Acarya could, no doubt, gather courage by the words of the Lord 

and lived upto the highest ideal to such au extent that their 
names are, even now, remembered with due reverence. 

The two young sons of the Acarya maintained the best tradi- 
tions of their father. The whole responsibility of the school de- 
volved on the second son, VitthalanathajI, after the demise of his 
elder brother Goplnathajl, and it must be said to the credit of 

1 Recorded by Dvarikesajl ia hia Sanskrit Commentary on the last 
verses of the Acarya, and by Yadunathaji m his ValLabhadigvijay a. 
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VitthalanathajI that he not only succeeded in discharging his 

duties as the son and successor of the Acarya but developed the 
aesthetic side of the Suddhadvaita Vedanta, exercised greater 
influence in the different parts of India, enjoyed the patronage 
of many ruling princes and secured a greater following. The 
History of the Vallabhacaryan School clearly shows that the 

last wish of the founder was fulfilled by many followers of the 
School and whenever there was any undesirable case of 
departure, the result was most deplorable as predicted by the 
Acarya. The last message of Vallabhacarya is sufficient by 
itself to give us a fair idea of the grand ideal set up by him, and 
to show, at the same time, how the charge of sensualism that is 
undeservedly levelled against the teaching of the Acarya is 
quite groundless. 



THE PLACE OF TAJ IN WORLD ARCHITECTURE 


BY 

M. A. Chaghtai 

I 

It cannot be denied that every country and every nation has 
its own peculiarities and its own masterpieces in arts but there 
are a few of them which to day occupy an international position 
in the general domain of fine arts. The Taj Mahal of Agra to- 
day is, no doubt, counted as one of the marvels of world architec- 
ture for its special features whioh have been more or less des- 
cribed elsewhere 1 but one has well remarked that to, * describe the 
Taj is absolutely impossible. It symbolises the poetry of archi- 
tecture and embodies in marble the undying love of a king. ’ 2 It 
behoves us, therefore, to say something about its place in 
world architecture. 

It should be clearly stated here that it is our aim to discuss 
some points of comparison and contrast by putting the Taj among 
the famous domed buildings which are historically either earlier 
than it or at least contemporary with it. 

There has been a long controversy about the origin of the 
dome as to whether it first appeared in the East or in the West. 
It has now been established that the dome existed in the East in 

very ancient days. s However, it can safely be contended that 
the Dome of the Rock ( Qubbatu’ s- Sakharah ), a building of im- 

(J 

pressive size and monumental character on an octagonal base 

has been existing at Jerusalem since the seventh century of the 

Christian era, when the Caliph Omar captured it in 637, although 
it embodies today many later developments. 4 The term Dome, 

as defined by the experts, can really be applied to the Dome of 

r _ n | __ — . — .1 m - . _ _ , — — | - 1 - iii ~i ■ i i ~~~ 

1 Refer to Chaghtai, M. A. Le Tadj Mahal d } Agra , Brusselles, 1938, 

8 The late Rt. Hon. Sayed Amir All, Islamic Culture in India , Vide 
Islamic Culture, Hyderabad, 1927, p, 516. 

2 Gossefc Alphone. Les Coupoles d' Orient et d' Occident, Paris 1889, 
Creswell, Persian Dome before 1400 vide Burlington Magazine, 1915, pp. 145 
and 208; and La geographic et les Origiitesdu Premier Art Roman by J. Puig 
I Cadafalch, Paris, 1935, p« 252. 

4 Encyclopedia Britannioa 11th Ed, Art. Jerusalem 3 
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the Rock and to other such domes that appear after it in adjoin- 
ing countries, such as: Syria, Turkey, Egypt and Algeria. 
In Egypt especially the Dome of Ibn Tolun, and the grand 


mosque in Karavan, etc. 


are the replicas of that of the Rock. 


Prom the very beginning the dome or qubbah among the 
Arabs has been a characteristic of a tomb and where such tombs 


are found in abundance in Islamic countries, these places were 
named Qubbah or Qubab. 1 When the Muslim domination ex- 
tended over an area wider than that of tbs Roman Empire and 
many nations embraced Islam whose architecture differed much 


from that of Rome and wa3 in some cases even older, the Muslims 
employed Armenian masons in putting up their monuments. 

The adoption of the dome as a distinctive feature became common 

among the Arabs for their shrines and they showed in their con- 
struction the same judgment and skill as was shown by tbe 
Romans and Byzantines before them. * But these were not the 
only dome builders on the earth ; and Strzygowski, the protagonist 

4 

of Iranian inspiration, argues that the Eastern dome originated 
in Asia Minor or farther east, passed through Armenia to Byzan- 
tium, and thence to the Balkans and Russia under the patronage 
of the Greek churches.’ 2 Arthur Kingsley Porter has well re- 
marked that the pendentives ( mukarrinas ), the main feature of 
the dome construction, were known in the East at a very early 
epoch and the arch among the Arabs was so common as a special 
feature of construction that they used to say * an arch never 
sleeps. 1 3 


Similarly at Constantinople, the capital of the Byzantine 

* 

Empire, the dome with best specimens of pendentives appeared 
in St. Sophia in the early days, although it also witnessed many 
later developments. 


Even before the conquest of Constantinople in 1453 at the 
hands of Sultan Muhammad II, almost all the empires including 


1 Encyclopaedia of Islam, Suppl. No. Art. Qubba. J. Strzygowski , Origin 
of Christian Church, Oxford, 1923, pp. 64. Yaqut Hamavi, Mujam’ul-Buldan, 
Vol. II, pp. 66, Vol. IV. p. 23, German Edition. 

2 Briggs, S. M., Architecture vide Legacy of Islam, Oxford, 1931, p„ 
160 ; J. Strzygowski, op. cit, p. 27. 

3 Porter, A. Kingsley, Medieval Architecture , New York, 1912, Vol. I, 
p . 105. 
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Muslim powers in different parts, had developed and established 

their own particular styles of architecture. It was the period 
when the ancient remains of the Greeks, Romans, Egyptians, 

Byzantines and Iranians had begun to be counted as classics in 
art. Italy, however, was already enjoying a brighter aspect of 
life which is aptly called the Renaissance. The architecture of 
this period has well been described as below : — ‘ The Tuscans 
never forgot the domes of their remote ancestors, the Romans 
adhered closely to Latin tradition, the Southerners were affected 
by Byzantine and Sarasenic models which the Italians blended in 

their architecture ’ . 1 This movement gave to Italy an immortal 
life in all aspects of Arts and Letters which no country or nation 
had dreamt of before. It also became the cause of attraction of 
a good many people from other parts of the world who sowed the 
seeds of revivals of learning in their own respective countries. 
As the Italian Renaissance was a movement for ‘ the attainment 
of self-conscious freedom by the human spirit ’ as manifested in 
the European races, so the causes and effects of this Italian re- 
vival brought about tremendous change all over Europe both in 
cultural aspects and political awakening. Accordingly France 

to5mw| ... 

enjoyed the effects of this revival in the period of Louis XIV as 
Italy did during the Renaissance. 

This was the time when many travellers both from the East 
and the West began to tread the world and thus the communica- 
tion in cultural aspects came into vogue between the East and the 
West and the travellers began to describe their observations of 
the marvels of art of other countries on comparative lines. Many 
French travellers went to India through Persia or by the sea and 
after visiting the Taj, they wrote what they observed and com- 
pared it with their own architectural masterpieces both in Italy 
and France. a 

As to the monumental function of the Taj Mahal, it is served 
by only two such domed European monuments, viz, the Pan- 
theon of Rome and the Pantheon of Paris. The former is at 
present called St. Maria Rotonda. 3 It has a vaulted roof 

1 Symond, Addington, Renaissance in Italy ( The Modern Library Series ) 
Kew York, 1935, Vol. I, p. 609. 

2 Chaghtai, M. A. Is there European Influence in the Taj } Islamic Cul- 
ture, Hyderabad, Dn, 1940. 

2 Baedekar, E., Central Italy and Rome , 1912, p. 199, 

10 [ Annals, B. O. R. I. ] 
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and it was founded in A. D. 112 on a circular base. The experts 
have compared its dimensions with those of the dome of the 


Muhammad 


built in 


W * * 

1656 and proved that the latter known as the Ool Gumbad is the 
largest dome in the world. 5 The Pantheon of Paris was founded 
in 1735. In Europe domed monuments on a polygonal base are 
very scarce but we have plenty of them in the East; In Persia 
at Sultanya the mosque-mausoleum of Sultan Oljaitu Khuda 
Banda ( 1307 ) is one of the most beautiful and artistic domes 
of the East on an octagonal base. s In India the first so far 
known octagonal building is the tomb of Feroz Shah Tughluq at 
Dehli built in 1389. Humayun’s tomb and the Taj are built on a 
quasi-octagonal base, which the. experts have called Muthamman 

Baghdadi and which is very rare in Europe. 

M. Durand, a great French author on architecture has well 
arranged, as below, in his great work, the Recutil et Parrellvl all 
such domed monuments of countries on a comparative 3 basis. 

St. Sophia at Constantinople 7th century. 

St. Marc of Venice 977- 

St. Maria of Florence 1425. 

b 

Taj Mahal, the Mausoleum of the 
Agra 1631. 

St. Peter of Rome 1626-1661. 

Dome of Invalids at Paris, 17th century. 

Pantheon of Paris 1735. 

All these above noted European domes, contrary to the East, 
have almost one prototype, because they resemble each other both 
in appearance and fundamentals. 


Wife 


Jahan at 


When 

alma i 


Bigot at 


to seek his advice on certain points, he at once pointed out that 
it was exactly similar to the Dome des Invalides, the present 
mausoleum of Napoleon. But this dome of Paris has its proto- 
type in St. Maria de Carignana Eglise de L J Assomption, Genes, 


i Watts, Ed, The Largest Dome in the world, The Daily Statesman 
Calcutta, 25th Oct. 1932. 

8 Creswell, Capt. E. A., C, The Evolution of the Persian Dome, 1 Indian 
Antiquary, 1915, 

3 Durand J* N. L. Becueil et Parallel des Edifices de Tout Genre Ancient 
er Modern , Paris, 1817, Pis, 9, 11, 12. 
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built: in 1552, which has a similar plan and apart from it has four 
minaret-like towers on four corners. 5 

I revert to the discussion at the beginning. Fergusson says — 

* The one thing I was least prepared for was the extreme beauty 
of the interior of the building. I remember perfectly the effect of 
the Taj Mahal and other great imperial tombs at Agra and Delhi. 
But so far as my knowledge extends, the Dome of the Rook 
surpasses them all. There is an elegance of proportion — which, 
does not exist in any other building I am acquainted with / 2 
After quoting this opinion of Fergusson we find that almost all 
the above noted domed monuments of Europe and the East came 
into existence after the Dome of the Rock at Jerusalem. 

V 

The Crypt is a great architectural feature of the Taj and 

9 

it is worth our while to trace its origin, while its particular 
functions concern a Mausoleum. In churches it was employed 
for the galleries of a catacomb or for the catacomb itself but later 
on it became a sub-terranean chapel known as a 1 Confession ’ 
erected round the tomb of a martyr, or the place of martyrdom. 
The most important crypt being perhaps in Italy viz. — that of St. 

Mark at Venice. 3 Thus it became a necessary part of tombs and 
churches. The Musalmans also began to use it as the actual 
grave chamber for the mausoleums and various examples of this 
can he seen in Turkey 4 and other countries, but the best 
specimen being at Samarquand in the mausoleum of Bibi Khanum 
known as the G-our-i- Amir , because Amir Timur himself later on 
was buried therein. s It subsequently became a special feature of 
the Mughal mausoleums for the princesses who generally observe 
pardah ; perhaps with the idea to keep even their dead bodies 
in seclusion this under-ground chamber was adopted for 
their actual graves. They called it sardiina. There are various 

1 Gramort, Georges, L' Architecture de la Renaissance en Italie, Paris, 
1931, p. 168, fig. 30 and Gauthier M. P. Les plus Beaun Edifices de la Ville 
de Genes pis. 40-43. 

2 Lewis, T. Hayter, The Holy Places of Jerussalem, (London) 1888, pp. 
26-27, 

3 Encyclopedia Britannica, Aft. Crypt. 

i Gabriel, Albert. Monuments Turcs d' Anatolia, Paris, 1930-34. Vol. 
I. p. 68. 

5 Les Mosquees de Samarcatd, La Gour-Emir, St, Petersburg, 1905, 
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mausoleums of male personages of the M'ughals which are with- 
out it while those of princesses are with a crypt even at Lahore 1 
and other places. Moreover, it cannot be denied that apart from 
this consideration in some places Muslim tombs can be seen 
bearing crypts where particularly the question of masonary 
concerns keeping in view the condition of sites on which they 
are built. 


It will not be out of place to add here a few words about the 


pietra dura decoration of the Taj with a view to distinguish it 

► 

from the mosaics found in Jerusalem, Syria, Constantinople, Italy 


etc. Gustave le Bon has well said-‘ The Arabs make use of two 


sorts of mosaics ; one on the floor aud wall covering them with 
pieces of marble or enamelled coloured pieceB of bricks of a varied 
size and the other on the walls of the Mihrabs (arches). The 
latter is certainly Byzantine in character . 7 8 In the light of this, 
therefore, we may say that the decoration of the Taj is quite 
distinct and is above all comparison. 

After placing the Taj among the well-known monuments of 

various countries it may be added that its special architectural 

features, embodied in its double dome, pietra dura decoration on 

its spendrils and perfectly symmetrical s and cylindrical round 
minarets, and underground sepulchral vault collectively give it 

a distinction in world architecture and thus it constitutes a class 

by itself. Points of resemblance may be found here and there 

between the Taj and the best specimens of world architecture 


but this circumstance does not effect its independence for which 
it is regarded as unique and simply marvellous. 


i Chaghtai, M. A. The So-called Tomb aud Gardens of Zebu’n-lUsa at 
Lahore, Islamio Culture, Hyderabad Dn, 1935. 


Some of the prominent Mughal Mausoleums 


with crypt 

Lahore 

A H 

without crypt 

A H 

The so-called Anarakali 

1024 

Shah AbuT-Maali 

1024 

Ali Mardan Khan’s mother 

1054 

Jahangir 

1037 

Nur Jahan 

1055 

Asaf Khan 

1051 

Delhi 

Abdurrahim Khan Khanan’s wife 1027 

Humayun 

963 

Agra;— 

Qandhari Begam 

1027 

Akbar 

1014 

Taj Mahal 

1040 

‘ Itimadu ’ d-Dowla 

1031 


s Le Bon. Gustave, La Civilization des Arabes, Paris 1884 pp. 559-60. 


S Chaghtai, M. A, Pietra Dura Decoration of the Taj, Islamic Culture, 
Hyderabad, Dn. Oot. 1941. 


ON PAN INI’S SUTRA V II-i-90 — WRONG WORDING OR 

CORRUPT READING? 

BY 

S. P. Chaturvedi 

The commentators of Papini ( =P } have proposed in many 

* 

cases amendments in the wording of the P. Sutras with a view 
to include the desired and exclude the undesired forms in the 
then current Sanskrit language. But sometimes their proposed 
amendments are off the mark: what they amend is not really an 

incorrect statement, but only a corrupt reading, for which P. 
cannot be reasonably held responsible. To substantiate the above 
remark, an attempt is made below in connection with P. 7-1-90, 
The P. Sutra ( gato nit. 7-1-90 ) as read in the current text, 

lays down the strengthening of o into au in the first five forms 
( three in the nominative and two in the objective ) in the decle- 
nsion of go ( cow )-stem. The P. Sutra ( autom-iasoh 6-T-93 ) ch- 
anges o of an o-ending stem into a, if the affixes am and sas follow 
it. Accepting the present reading of the above two Sutras as 
correct, a number of difficulties arise and they are discussed by 

Patanjali (=Pat. ). The application of P. 6-1-93 in such con* 

jugational forms a acinavam ( first person singular, imperfect-Am- 

tense from the root d- to gather ) will have to be avoided either 

by limiting this sutra to po-stem only ( i, e, by reading a gotah 
in place of autah — a + otah ) or by bringing the natural anuvrtti of 

supi in this sutra from the preceding sutra ( 6-1-9 2). The am in 
acinavam not being a sup ( a declensional affix ), the sutra 
6-1-93 is not applicable there. But there arises another 

difficulty. The general sutra 6-1-93 (being applicable in the case of 
all o-ending stems ) would be in natural course suppressed ( bad - 
hita ) by the particular ( visesa ) sutra 7-1-90 ; and consequently 
the sutra 6-1-93 cannot be applied in gam ( the objective oase 
singular from po-stem ) and the undesired form gavam would re- 
sult. To avoid this difficulty, Pat. suggests that the sutra 7-1-90 

should read as oto y.it and that the sutra is then applicable to all 
o stems and not to go stem only. The P. 6-1-93 ( d-otom iasoh ) 

consequently becomes a visesa sutra ( being applicable in fewer 
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cases ) in relation to the amended sutra (= S. ) Oto nit. Hence 
the apprehension, that S. 7-1-90 would suppress the S. 6-1-93, 
disappears and the desired form gam is obtained. The amend- 
ment of the S. 7-1-90 is desired for other purposes also ; for this 
S. would cover the case of dyo stem also ; and such forms as dydm 
( in ‘ dydm gaccha ’ and “ dydm te dhumn gacchatu ” ) and 

dyavah ( in “ yad dyava indra te satam ” ) would he easily justified. 
The other solution for avoiding the application of the sutra 
( 6-1-93 ) to go stem only by adopting the reading a gotomtasoh 
in place of automiasoh is thus rendered futile and becomes an 
ekadesibhasya , for otherwise the above forms from dyo ( dyavah 

and dyam ) would remain unaccounted for. 

The correct reading, then of the S. (7-1-90 ) as suggested by 

Pat. and explicitly stated by Kaiikakara and other commentators 
is oto nit. When Pat. suggests the amendment of the S. 7-1-90, 
he proposes an amendment in the wording of the S. and is not 
correcting a misreading. Not only Pat,, but all other comment- 
ators take the P. sutra 7-1-90 to be goto rtit and comment accord- 
ingly. 

But we should make a distinction between a corrupt reading 
and a wrong wording. That the S. 7-1-90 in the current form is 
corrupt text can be established beyond doubt. If the reading 
goto nit has P’s. sanction, the other S. also must have read as a 
yotornsasah ; otherwise the form gam would be unjustified. If on 
the other hand the present reading of S. 6-1-93 is necessary to 
account for the form dydm from dyo , as said by Pat. the other S. 
7-1-90 also must be read as oto yit to account for the form dyavah 
( plural nominative from dyo ). It is inconceivable that P. should 
'provide for the form dydm and keep silent over the other form 
dyavah from the same stem. Thus either both the sutras ( 6-1-93 
and 7-1-90 ) have the reading otah or both have gotah. It should 
be remembered that both these forms ( dydm and dyavah ) are 
quoted by Pat. from Vedic literature. As it would be doing in- 
justice to the genius of Pan ini to regard that both the sutras 
dealt with the forms of go- stem only and that he ignored the 

forms of.*the stem dyo (occurring in the Vedic lit. ), it can be 
easily inferred that both the sutras had the reading otah and 
that the present reading of the S. 7-1-90 is merely a corrupt 

reading. 
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Another evidence can be brought forth in support of the above 
conclusion. There is no sense and rationale in adding t to go 
in gotah . The tapara-Jcarana according to P. 1-1-70 is for the spe- 
cific purpose of restricting the scope of letters indicated by the 
accompanying an ( vowel ). And as go in gotah is not a vowel, 

but a consonant-plus- vow el, the S. 1-1-70 cannot be applied in 
the present case. 1 Pat/s attempt to explain gotah in that light 
is clearly an uphill task and proceeds on the assumption of the 

corrupt text as a genuine reading. It is due to this assumption 
that Pat. ignores 2 the natural and most reasonable anuvrtti of 
an in the S. 1-1-70 from the preceding B. 1-5-69. Thus it is not 

unreasonable to suppose that the use of t in gotah is against 
Paninian technique. The reading of the S. must therefore have 
been in original P. text, oto nit and not goto nit. A slight corrup- 
tion in the reading of the S, has been taken to be a genuine read- 
ing by the commentators. The proposed amendment of the S. 
7-1-90, therefore, is really speaking, uncalled for. 


I Of. The Kasika on the S. 6-1-93. 

8 Cf. NSgesabhatta in his Uddyota on the S. 7-1-90, 


INDIA AND THE PALI TEXT SOCIETY 

BY 

Mrs. C. A. E. Rhys Davids 

When, some sixty-five years ago, my husband retired from 
Ceylon Civil Service, and came home, a man still young in years, 
but thrown back, saddened and ill — had he not protested on 
behalf of certain peasants, thereby bringing on himself rebuke, 
and insidious attack, with temporary dismissal ? — he pulled 
himself together, refused to return and started afresh as barrister. 

But he was haunted and pursued by the spiritual legacy 
bequeathed him from Ceylon — the making accessible to the 

scholar’s world the world-literature that was India’s legacy to 
Ceylon — the earliest known canon of Buddhist scripture and its 
exegesis, as still surviving in Ceylon. 

This he had not come to study while in Ceylon, but it had 
been in a way laid before him in response to his inquiry. As 
magistrate there had come before him a case of, can I say ? 
clerical succession to a cure ? Was the deceased monk-parson 
to b8 succeeded by his own curate ( samanera), or should it be an 
‘ elder ’ ? It was, he was told, a matter of * canon law, ’ of Vinaya. 

Vinaya : what is that ? And so he came to learn, not only about 
Vinaya and a Canon, but also of the survival, both blended with 

Singhalese and apart, of a literary diction, as dead as is Latin, 
and yet ns alive, built out of old Indian dialeots as the vehicle 
of the Canon which India had let go into exile, but which South 

Asia he preserved. And this he set to work to learn from a 
monk, ardent in faith though suffering from a mortal disease ; a 
man who, as he expounded grammar, dropped into alert ears 
morsels of his formulated faith. 

Behind an agnostic m3 opia Rhys Davids was religious in 

faith in spiritual growth. And he saw this as proceeding surely 
from growth in knowledge. Child of a fine will, he let will as 
mind, that is, will as reflective, take in awareness the leading 
place. We all still do it ! The good monk's will had sown the 
seed; the pupil’s will watered it (do not the Suttas speak of 
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man’s ‘ becoming ’ as fostered by the rain of desire?); but it 
was as an idea that there came to dwell with him the plan for 


making fructify the new attention that had just begun to be 
given to monastic libraries of ‘ palm-leaf manuscripts. ’ 

This meant much toil of thought and hand for a penniless 
lawyer, struggling to get briefs, to keep himself alive : one who 
had no bond as alumnus with British universities and whose 
German university gave no aid. But his fine will stood the test, 
and he waved aside the friendly gibes at the insolvency that 

would inevitably undermine his house of cards. He laid his 
plans to survey materials, and place collected Mss. among 
scattered editors. He drew powerful allies in the scholar-world 
into his net — was it not the ‘ Blessed One’s ’ way ?-- to make cri- 
tical editions, always in roman letter ( a far wiser decision than 
had he chosen the mediumship of Devanagarl ) such men as Old- 

• I 


enberg the German, Trenckner and Fausboll the Danes, Minayeff 

# 

the Russian, Richard Morris the fellow-Kelt, after whose establi- 
shed enterprise ‘ the Early English Text Society, ’ this younger 
child was named, Leon Feer the Frenchman and last but not 
least, Edmund Hardy. These men, to mention no others, gave 
their leisure hours for years for no pecuniary reward or wordly 
fame to examine, collate and edit the Pali manuscripts sent them 

by Rhys Davids, who himself with the comradeship of a scholar 
in religious history, J. Estlia Carpenter, edited the opening book 
of the compiled discourses or Suttantas. 

Learned institutions began to subscribe ; there were found by 
that probing net donations here and there, even from a crowned 

head, and it was with printing at lower rates than now, a sab- 
stantial bank-balance carefully tended, which came into being, 

instead of the threatened bankruptcy. Oldenberg’s first edition 
of the Yinaya, with a substantial financial backing from the 

India Office and the Berlin Academy, was approaching comple- 

# 

tion (1879-83 ), and served as, so to speak, a literary introducer 
of the new society’s remainder of the Canon ; but financially it 

stood upon its own feet. The better to win support from South 

Asian orthodoxy, the inclusion of the more pronounced Prakrit 


Jainist scriptures was abandoned, and a pair of Pali texts was 
issued every year. 

In time two branches sprang from the parent stem. With in* 

• 0 

crease of literary material, it became evident that Childer’s great 


11 [ Annals, B. 0. R. I. ] 
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work, his Pali Dictionary, needed rewriting. In his interleaved 
copy, bequeathed him by Childers, Rhys Davids, for twenty 
years, inserted every new word and phrase. These he had 
copied on slips, and distributed to half a dozen Indologists, in 
planning a dictionary which should be an instance of that brother- 
hood in work, the absence of which Renan had so deplored 
in his Avenir de la Science, then a new work. But like Renan, he 
was in advance of his age ; the ‘ brotherhood ’ did not fructify, 
though only ill health hindered a great scholar and good man, 
Ernst Windisch, in carrying out his part. No completed section 
of letters was handed in save that of the letter S, by Sten Konow, 
and it became evident that the great work of a new dictionary 

9 

would have to be done by one worker, old age now making it 
impossible that this should be the society’s founder. Of Dr. W. 
Stede’s timely aid there is no need here to speak. His ten years 
of unremitting labour and its result belong to this century. 

The other new branch was a series of translations, to carry 
on more thoroughly the mere samples presented in Sacred Books 
of the East and begun, in Sa,cred Books of the Buddhists , by Max 
Miiller. Finances being still favourable, this was begun by an 
extra subscription volume every year till nearly thirty were 
published. 

But meanwhile Europe had been laid waste by a ghastly war 
of five yearB, and whereas, by 1936, the Society’s programme was 
approaching completion, so too were its financial resources. The 
war had crushed German university Catholicism of effort, France 
was bled white, and printing had leapt up in price, so that the 
Society’s expenditure was outrunning its receipts. It had sold 
out its modest capital ; its remaining items were of exegesis 
only, arousing naturally less demand over and above such sub- 
scriptions as persisted. Then there fell on it yet another war — 
war of unprecedented rapine, impoverishing both aggressors and 
attacked. No European subscriptions could reach us ; our best 
support in the book trade left a large debt owed to us. A misaimed 
bomb burnt out all our reserve stoclcs, and the Pali Text Society 
was left more or less ruined, insolvent, with some six ( ? or eight) 
volumes wherein to complete unfinished first editions, and bring 


out a few shorter works, 


first 


since its start the 
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society can promise not even one text this year, although the 
materials are at hand. 


I have sought for special financial aid from America’s genero- 
sity, but have failed to get any. I may say, as yet, the same of 
India. Is she indeed not of a mind to take up this sorely wounded, 
this all but completed undertaking, so as to make possible, if 
not yet the reprinting of the results of 60 years output, at least 
the iBsue of some at least of those six remaining volumes ? Of 
all our earlier South Asian 1 orthodox ’ support, Ceylon alone is 
not now in the grip of this war. But Ceylon has long lost her early 
testimony of sympathy with our work to make world-literature 
of her scripture. She has shrunk into nationalism. In India 
we have still a small handful of subscribers. Will India now go 
further and adopt us ? It is not likely I shall be here to write 
Finis to our work. Even were the issues of texts finished, we 
have still a half-finished Pali Concordance slowly piling up to 

serve the future scholar as only a good Concordance really can. 
But I leave very worthy representatives to carry on, notably 

Miss. I. B. Horner, M.A., now editing and publishing (at her own 
expense ) the first complete translation of the Yinaya-Pitaka, for 


of 


JBuddhissts, which I still edit, the Pali Text 


Society being unable to include more in its own series. Will 


India help ? Will 


most worthy fostermother of struggling 


scholarship, the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, to 
whose Silver Jubilee we are sending greeting, make the safe and 
fit issue of at least some of those remaining six volumes its pri- 


mary care? Will it send us, wounded and strangled, a message 
of help ? 



* ON THE PROBABLE DATE OF SABARA-SVAMINt 


BY 


G. V. Devasthali 


r 

Of all the commentaries on the M. S. of Jaimini, Sahara’s is 

► 

the earliest that is available in its entirety, though not, of course 

the earliest that was ever written. Sahara himself in his com* 

% 

mentary refers to at least one of his predecessors no less than 
ten times , 1 sometimes to lend additional support to his interpre- 
tations, but sometimes also to note differences of opinion or even 
to offer his own criticism against his views. 2 This is the Vrtti- 
kara who has been by some , 3 not quite convincingly, been 
identified with Bhagavan TJpavarsa. We are not here concerned 

with the question of the identity of this Vrttikara, though it may 

✓ 

be noted that the manner in which he is referred to by Sahara 
lends little support to this identification. Besides the Vrttikara 

tr 

( and TJpavarsa also if he is not identical with the Vrttikara ) we 


* This paper was originally submited to the eleventh session of the 
All India Oriental Conference, held at Hyderabad ( Dn. ) in December 1941. 

+ Abbreviations used in this article. 

AGS — Asvalayana Grhya-Sutra. 

GGS.— Gobhila Grhya-Sutra. 

JPM.— Dr. Jha’s Prabhakara Mimamsa. 

♦ 

JTS. — Dr. Jha’s Translation of Slokavartika. 

JTSB. — Dr. Jha’s Translation of Sabarabhasya. 

* i i % 

Kane — A brief Sketch of the Purva Mimamsa by Mm. Kane. 

KM. — Dr. Keith’s Karma-MImarhsa. 

MBh.— Mahabharata. 

M. S. — Mimamsa-Sutra. 

NIR. — Nirukta. 

RV. — Rg-veda. 

/ / 

SPB. — Satapatha Brahmana. 

SVB — Sadvimsa Brahmana. 

♦ # 

i M. S. I. i. 5; II. i. 32-33; ii. 26; iii. 16; HI. i. 6 ; V. i. 1; VII. ii. 6; 
VIII. i. 2 ; and X. iv. 23, 

« M. S. II. i. 33. 

8 JPM., p. 113 ; and JTS» Intr. p. iii. Keith is almost inolined to accept 
this view though he is not blind to other probabilities, cf. KM. p, 7f. 
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know of others like Baudhayana, 1 * 3 4 5 Bhavadasa, 2 and Bhartr- 
mitra 3 and Hari 4 some of whom have commented not only 


M 


but also on the Brahma-Sutra. 5 But about their 


chronological position nothing can be said with any definiteness. 

r 

Being, however, in full possession of the Sahara Bhasya we are 
in a better position to draw some definite conclusions regarding 

Sahara and his work after a careful scrutiny of his Bhasya. 
Attempts have already been made in this direction ; and we find 
Dr. Keith concluding that 400 A. D. 6 is the earliest date to 

f 

which he can be assigned ; while Prof. Kane holds that ‘ Sahara 
wrote his Bhasya between 100 A. D. and 500 A. D. 7 Dr. Mm. 
Jha accepts the view of Dr. Keith. 8 But a careful study of his 
Bhasya seems to me to disclose certain facts which require us to 
push Sahara's date up by about three or four centuries and place 
him somewhere in the first century before the Christian Era. 


Looking out for the relation of this commentator with the 
author of the M. S. we find that he must have been separated 
from Jaimini by several centuries. Dr. Keith allows a period of 
two centuries to pass between the two ; for he places Jaimini and 
Sahara at 200 and 400 A. D. respectively. 9 Prof. Kane, however 
dates Jaimini at 300 B. C. and Sahara as later than 100 A„ D. but 
earlier than 500 A. D. 10 He thus appears to allow a period of 
about four to eight centuries to separate the author of the M. S. 

from his commentator. Kow. though it is admittedly impossible 
to lay down any definite period as having separated these two 

writers there are certain considerations which will justify the 


1 KM. p. 8. 

8 Dr. Jha suggests that this Bhavadasa may be identical with the Vrfcti- 
kara ( cf. JTS. p. 116 ). This view, however, has found little support. 

3 Referred to by Parthasarathimisra on SlokavSrtika, p. 4 ( v. 10 ) ; and 
also cited on the organ of sound, Nyayamafijari, p. 213. cf. KM. p. 8 n. 

4 Sastradlpika, X ii. 59-60. 

s A work called the Prapanca-hrdaya mentions that Bahvadasa and 


Upavarsa had commented on 20 books of the purva and the uttara Mlmaihsa. 
cf. also Samkara on Brahma Sutra, III. iii. 53. 


6 KM. p. 9. 

7 Kane, p. 13 f. 

8 JTSB. III. Intro, p. vi. 


9 KM. p.- 6 and 7. 

l° Kane. p. 6 and 13. 
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conclusion that the period separating these two writers must be 
wide enough extending over at least three or four centuries. 


Even a casual reader of the Bhasya cannot fail to notice how 
Sahara proposes different interpretations for one and the same set 
of Sutras. He first interprets an Adhikarana in the way which 
possibly he thought best and then adduces other alternative in- 
terpretation ( or interpretations ) which must have very probably 
been accepted by some of his own contemporaries or perhaps 
even predecessors. This phenomenon is by no means rare in 
Sahara’s commentary. Thus, for example, he proposes two 
interpretations each for M. S. IX. 2.21-24; IV. 3.27-28 ; VIII. 1. 
34 and 39 ; VIII. 3.14-15 , and IX 1.34-35. For M. S. IV. 1. 2 
IX. 1. 1 ; and X. 1.1-3 he offers three each ; but he reoords no 
less than four different interpretations for M. S. IX. 2.25-28. 
This phenomenon leads us to draw two different conclusions : 
(1 ) that Sahara had before him no definite tradition for the in- 
terpretation of the M. S. and ( 2 ) that he must have been preced- 
ed by several commentators on the M. S. who often poignantly 
differed from him ; but who being inferior are so much eclipsed 
by the overwhelming work of Sahara that they all together with 
their works are now no more than mere names to us-a condition 
to which they appear to have been reduced at a very early date. 

The same appears to be the case with regard to the actual text 
of the M. S. Thus we find that whereas the Vrttikara appears to 
have read M. S. I. 1. 3 with a JT in it, Sahara reads it without a ?r. 

i 

But we have another clearer instance where Sabara actually 

notes a different reading and explains it. Thus at M. S. XI. 1. 14 

Sabara adopts the reading ‘ =ta; ’ and notes the other 

reading with the remark ‘ V hqwmSr: ’. Here 

again we have a circumstance which appears to strengthen the 
conclusions arrived at above. 1 


But we need not rest on mere inferences for proving that 
Sabara had before him no sure and unbroken tradition to help 


1 The same again is the case with M. S. I. i. 4 which according to Sabara 

I 11 ! f th® Vrttikara, however, changes the 

ces of ^ and Ffg; in the sutra and reads 
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him in the task of interpreting the work of Jaimini. We can 

actually quote the words of Sahara himself to show that he had 
not only no tradition to guide him in his work, but that in some 
cases he was actually at his wit’s end to find out a proper topic 
and interpretation for some adhikaranas. Thus, for example, we 
find that while commenting on M. S. II.3.16 he makes no secret 
of his inability to find out a suitable interpretation for the Adhi> 
karana and in plain terms declares his indebtedness to the Vrfcti- 

kara. 1 Thus absence of any unbroken tradition before Sahara 
not only regarding the interpretation of the M. S. but regarding 

even the actual reading of the same, the variety of interpretations 
proposed by him for some of the adhikaranas, and also a plura- 
lity of predecessors are circumstances which, I believe, warrant 

us in concluding that there must have been a gulf at least three 
or four centuries wide separating the author of the M. S, from 
the commentator thereof. 

The Vrttikara, the only earlier commentator of the M. S. quoted 
or referred to by Sahara also seems to be separated from him by 
about a century or so. Not that he is held in very high esteem 
by Sahara as some are inclined to argue. 2 In all the places where 
Sahara refers to him ( and they are no less than ten ) there is not 
a single case where he is beyond doubt referred to with the hono- 
rific title Bhagavan. 3 The reference to Bhagavan Upavarsa 

0 

occurring as it does in the Vrttikara-grantha itself, cannot be 
1 1 sn sr tisf fi^ 

8 Kane, p. 13; and KM. p- 8 n. 

8 Dr. Keith in this connection refers the reader to M. S. II. iii. 16 and 

III. i. 6. ( cf. KM. p. 8n ). Prof. Kane refers to one more passage VII. i. 2 

( a misprint for VIII. i. 2 . ) of. Kane, p. 13. Of these the first i. e. II. iii. 16 

I have discussed in the body of the article. The second viz., III. i. 6, though 

/ 

referring to tbe Vrttikara, contains nothing to establish Sahara's reverence 
for the Vrttikara. ( cf. I ). ThL0 thir d one 

added by Prof. Kane refers to the Vrttikara in plural. But out of the ten 
odd references made by Sahara to the Vrttikara this Js the solitary case 
where Sahara against his wont uses the plural while referring to the Vrtti- 
kara. It cannot as such be accepted as a conclusive proof to establish 
Sahara's reverence for the Vrttikara, especially when we remember that 
there are at least seven places where he is referred to in singular only with 
no honorific title. 
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said to be a clear reference to the Vrttikara himself. 1 The only 
other place where such a reference is alleged 2 to have been 
made occurs in Sahara’s commentary on M. S. II.3.16 where our 
commentator after declaring his indebtedness to the Vrttikara in 
no ambiguous terms writes ' st=C WRRrenf 

£TR. ’ 

But* even this cannot be admitted as a clear reference to the 
Vrttikara ; for the whole passage quoted above would appear to 
be nothing but a mere quotation from the latter’s commentary so 
that the honorific terms Bhagavan and Acarya would refer to 
Jaimini himself and fittingly too, rather than to the Vrttikara 
who never seems to have commanded very high respect from the 
Bhasyakara. That these high sounding tributes were easily the 
share of Jaimini is more than amply illustrated by later usage. 
Even Sahara himself uses the term Acarya to denote, not the 
Vrttikara, but Jaimini 3 himself more than once. We also find 

that the title Acarya has been applied by him to the various 

6 

authorities 4 quoted by Jaimini in the body of his work. But 

% • 

there is not a single instance of the term Acarya occurring in 
the Bhasya being beyond all doubt applicable to the Vrttikara 
alone. It, therefore, does not seem likely that in this one place 
alone Sahara against his usual practice, might give away the 
title to one v/ho is far inferior to the stars forming the galaxy of 
the Mlmarhsa of the creative period. The conclusion thus arrived 

f 

at is further corroborated by the circumstance that Sahara Pot 

1 It has been argued that the Vrttikara Grantha is only a resume and 
/ 

that Sahara is responsible for the reference to Upavarsa, who is none else 
thaa the Vrttikara, a view which appears to be supported by Kumarila. ( cf. 
KM. p. 8 ). But against this view goes the fact that the Tantra-vartika 
mentions Upavarsa as Mahabhasyakara (cf. Kane, p. 13) which means that he 
cannot be the same as the^ Vrttikara. Thus at any rate so far as the question 
of Vrttikara’s identity with Upavarsa is not settled the passage in question 
also cannot be accepted as conclusively proving Sahara’s reverence for the 
Vrttikara. 

8. See note 3 on p, 87 above. 

3 Of. M. S. III. i. 4 ; VIII. iii. 7 ; XII. i. 8 ; &c. 

4 Thus, for example, LSbukayana at M. S. VI. vii. 37 ; Karspajini at M. S. 
VI, vii. 85 ; Kamukayana at M. S. XI. i. 56 ; BSdari at M. S. III. i. 3 ; VIII. 
viii, 6 ; Atreya at M. S. IV. iii. 8; Aitisayana at M. S. III. ii. 43 ; and 
Alekhana at M. S. VI, 5. 17. 
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only criticises the Vrttikara but more often than not refers to 
him in singular alone without any honorific term so much so 

that it is only once that Sahara, it would appear, has condes- 
cended to use a plural form in referring to him. 1 

Sahara’s manner of referring to the Vrttikara presents a glar- 
ing contrast to his manner of referring to other great authors 
whom he holds in very high esteem. Take the case of Panini, 
for example. Of the five or six places 8 where Sahara mentions 
the name of Panini, we find as many as four where Panini’s name 
is accompanied by the title Bhagavan. The title Acarya also is 


used by him with great frequency while referring to the great 


authorities like Badari and Aitisayana. We may, therefore, feel 


■justified in concluding that the Vrttikara did not occupy a very 

/ 

exalted position in the esteem of Sahara which, at the same time, 
should not be taken to mean that Sahara treated him with scant 


respect. 

Is the Vrttikara then to be looked upon only as an earlier con- 
temporary of the Bhasyakara ? We may without much hesita- 
tion answer this question in the negative on the strength of the 
fact that while Sahara seems to have before him no definite tradi- 
tion to guide him, in his task of interpreting the M. S., the Vrtfci- 
kara seems to he in possession of some, which even Sahara is 
constrained to accept as we have already noted above, 

Reviewing the relation of Sahara to Jaimini on the one hand 


and to the Vrttikara on the other we may now very plausibly con- 
clude that Sahara is removed from the former by at least three or 
four centuries while it is only about a century or two at the most 

that removes him from the latter. But Jaimini, as I have 


endeavoured to show elsewhere 3 cannot be dated later than about 

r ‘ 

500 B.O. Sahara will, therefore, have to be placed somewhere in 
the first century B. C. 

Such a conclusion regarding the date of Sahara would certain- 
ly be looked upon with great misgivings particularly because 
it differs too widely from the opinions expressed by such stalwarts 


1 M. S. VIII. i. 2 . 

2 M. S. VI. i. 2 ( twice ) ; X.,vi. 5 ; X. viii. 4 in all these places Panini is 

i 

styled Bhagavan. But he is. not so styled at M. S. X. viii. 4 and I. i. 5. 

3 Vide my article 4 On the Probable Date of Jaimini and his Sutra * in 
Bhandarkar Or, R. Institute, Annals, Vol, XXI, pp. 63-72, 

12 ( Annals, B* 0. R. I. ] 
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as Dr. Keith and Prof. Kane. But I shall now put forth various 
facts of internal evidence supplied by Sahara’s Bhasya which go 
to corroborate the conclusion arrived at above. 

One great peculiarity about Sahara is that he quotes many 
authorities and many a time too, but hardly ever gives us the 

names of the works and authors thus drawn upon by him. Thus 

* 

in the whole of his Bhasya we find Sahara giving us hardly four 
names over and above those already given by Jaimni. These are 

9 

Panini, Katyayana, Pihgala and Upavarsa. About the identity of 
the Vrttikara nothing definite can be said in the present state of 
our knowledge, though much has been said both for and against 
his identity with Upavarsa. But the evidence supplied by 

r 

Sahara’s manner of referring to him is not without its own value. 
Yaska’s Nirukta appears to be often quoted ; but curiously 

r 

enough not even once has Sahara thought it necessary to men- 
tion the name of either the author or his work. The word Nirukta 

occurs at least twice 1 in his Bhasya in the compound expres- 
sion But in no less than three 2 places where 

Sahara appears to quote from the extant Nirukta we find that the 

quotations are introduced hv or 3TRf. Again at M. S. 1.3. 

/ 

13 a sentence from the Sahara Bhasya can be traced in our 

Nirukta 3 though Sahara gives us no ground whatever to show 
that he is quoting any particular work at all. It is only in the 

Vrttikara grantha that the author of the Nirukta is referred to as 

• 

STREET, There is again a couplet 4 quoted by Sahara while com- 
menting on M. S. IY.3.38 which he introduces with the remark 

1 M. S. I. ii. 49 ; iii. 10. 

2 M. S. VI. ii, 13 ; iii. 24 ; X. viii. 35. 

1 3TtT%^I?wr giving the etymology of sif^ also occurs in the 

Nirukta I. 4. 

3URT % giRR# : 5TFTJ3; II 

This passage which is evidently a rc quoted by Yaska is found at SPB. 14. 9. 
4. 8 and SVB. 1. 5. 17. Sahara also quotes the following stanza 

VEST fTOT: g-R-qrrtm Wp-PT | 

WT *T qf snn r%%pr || 

I 4 

which is also found at Nir. IT. 4. This stanza together with the other three 
that are found to precede it in the Nirukta are also found in the Samhito- 
panisad Brahmana. 
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* sfrWTWfcq' \ aTTFPrr I g? ff3 ! ’ This stanza 

is, however, found not only in the Nirukta lit 4; but also in the 
AGS. 1.15.9. It is also referred to in the GGS. II. 8.21. But from 
which of these is Sahara quoting here it is hard to say. 

References to Panini are more definite. Move often than not 

he is referred to as Bhagavan Panini. His Astadhyayl is often 

referred to or quoted with the introductory word won. 1 In one 
place there is also an interesting discussion as to whether 
Panini’s work can be designated Smrti ; and the conclusion arrived 
at there is that though it cannot be called a smrti in the strict 
sense of the term yet there is ground enough for inferring the 

existence of Smrti. 2 This discussion only tends to confirm the 

/ 

conclusion that Panini was held in very high esteem by Sahara 
and must, therefore, have preceded him by several centuries. 

Sahara’s reference to Katyayaua as Bhagavan Vartikakara x 

is very important as furnishing us with the uppermost limit for 

the date of the former. The fact that he is honoured with the 

title Bhagavan itself shows that he must have lived at least a 

* 

century earlier than Sahara. A reference to Patanjali is conspi- 
cuous by its absence in Sahara’s commentary. Commenting on 

* 

M. S. IX.4.21 Sahara quotes a stanza which is also found in the 
Mahabhasya of PataSjali, of course with some variation. 4 This 

stanza occurs as the 52nd stanza in the Paninlya Siksa which 
however is said to bear on the face of it a stamp of modernness. 

/ f 

Sahara s indebtedness to the Siksa is therefore out of question. 
The stanza in question forms, according to Dr. Belvalkar, a 
genuine portion of the Mahabhasya since it is commented upon 

by Bhartrhari in his KfPTpsqjrqFr and is also quoted by Kumarila 
in his Tantravartika. 5 But looking to the position of the stanza 

* I - 11 “ 4a 4 ■ ^ i M . - . , - „ — . — r , - r - ^ , _ - - _ ^ __ . — » » » — 'I » v“ ♦ ^ • - w w ■ . ■ — * ^ — <• m . . » ■■ • ■ * 1 • # ^ - - ”■ ' * A 

1 M. S. II. i. 10; ii. 9 ; iii. 3 ; &c. The usual 4 smaryate ' is sometimes 
replaced by I or I or I 

a ^3 wi% i ffi: i w?f: 


qrf^pfcFTtcr I r%R II Sahara on M. S. VI. i. 22. 


3 M. S. X. viii. 4. 

4 Whereas Sahara begins the stanza with a-pt: Patanjali does so with 


T£l 5T 


j . • • 


The stanza as read by Sahara is as follows: 


f r: ttan gopTf gr row jtsw ^ dwri? \ 


% wmrar w?r isvrt ^ T? crtTf : u 

Dr. Belvalkar, Systems of Sanskrit Grammar, p. 27, n. 5. 
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in the work of Patanjali we find that it occurs in the midst of a 
series of statements which appear like quotations. 1 It is, there- 
fore, very likely that Patanjali is quoting the stanza in question 

from some other source. At any rate it is but certain that Sahara 
is not indebted to Patanjali for this stanza, for the simple reason 

that he has introduced it with the remark ‘ 3T* ^ ’ 

which shows that he is referring to some work which could be 

designated Sruti, a title which by no stretch of imagination can 
be made applicable to Patamjali’s work. The incident referred to 

in the stanza is very old and we find it recorded in Brahmana 
literature. It is some such work that Sahara is drawing upon 
while quoting this stanza. That he is not quoting Patanjali is 
also proved by the fact that Patanjali reads it differently, 

Sahara’s priority over Patanjali also seems to be supported by 

« 

the fact that whereas the former refuses to recognize the Atharva- 

veda 8 the latter not only accepts it but also tells us that it has 
nine branches. s Again in M. S. X. 8.1-4 there is an interesting 

1 Having stated the main advantages of studying grammar Patanjali 
goes on to enumerate the secondary purposes served by the study of gram- 
mar in the following words ‘ genfq ^ vjtt: iT^T 35 TI?RR EPTlSPTfH I Asi/U.' I 

fsr: sTsg-; i I \ | mi%r §?d!R I ffl dT I » 

3?T R: I Sqgfo* l SlPPTdP*. < 3^ I §>4T 3h% TO*T |Td I 7 

The explanatory stanzas or statements that follow are moat of them 
traceable to their original sources in spite of Patanjali’s failure to mention 
any of them. Thus & c. occurs in the Nirukta I. 18 with the only 

difference that whereas Patanjali reads 37 ?^;^ Yaska reads . ** is 

also found in the Sambitopanisad Brahmana of the Sama Veda, 5Tfn 

etc. and dr^TKI^fdl e t°* are l^S^^fida IV. 58. 3 and I. 164. 45 respective- 

ly. Both these verses are also found to recur in the Pfirukta Parisista. The 

former of these is also quoted and explained by Sahara without making any 
reference to any other explanation as being put upon it by the grammarians. 

iddSRT &c - is found at BV. X. 71. 2 and is also found to recur in the 

Nir. IV. 10. 

2 Sahara speaks of the three Vedas viz. jfuqf, tfnjsfqf and to the 

exclusion of the fourth. Cf. spfifijg-; used by him at M. S. II. i. 35. Comment- 

ing on this and the next two sutras Sahara complacently discusses the 
laksapas of the three Vedas, but makes no reference to the Atharva Veda. 
This would show that the AV. had not as yet risen to the status of the other 

Vedas. 

s * gfsp ' writes Patanjali commenting on the Vartika- * ffsf 
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discussion regarding the statement ‘ *ro3Trcrf qdrfH ’ which 

according to the prim a facie view is a vikalpa; but according 

to the Siddhantin is a paryudasa. (commenting on this adhi- 
karana Sahara makes the Purvapaksin quote the authority of 
Bhagavan Katyayana against Panini ; and uitimately winds up 
the whole discussion with the remark * ^rfeSTRi =r TTroH'ngR' STCTT- 

urec i sroirffcarnir i vregikt ft nhmFTOTT srqra: i 

flRRrf q’^T^r fit i ’ Here Sahara could have defended his position 
by referring to Patanjali (provided he was acquainted with him 
and his STflRI 5 *! ) instead of dismissing the discussion with the 

unconvincing remark quoted above. There appears to be no 

/ 

ground, therefore, to suppose that Sahara was acquainted with 
Patanjali and his work. 

Coming now to the Smrti literature we find that Sahara must 
have had a pretty vast material of this branch of literature be- 
fore him. He regards Smrti as being almost on a par with the 
Vedas. 1 Commenting on M. S. VI.1.5 he refers to this branch 
of literature by the word and says that it was studied 

by men. Thus Sahara doGs show his acquaintance with this liter- 
ature in general terms ; and yet he has left us almost in the dark 
as to the exact works that he had before him. But from the 
various passages 2 which Sahara has given us from these works 
it is quite clear that he is always referring to and quoting from 
prose Dharmasasfcras only and that he had no metrical Smrtis be- 
fore him. Of course he has quoted one verse at M. S. VI. 1.12 ; 
which is found to correspond to a verse in our extant Manu- 
smrti. s But this verse is introduced by him with the simple re- 


* ffpqr if I t iw if Tfiqp I ......RiRltf %fqjf I ’ 


Sahara on M. S. VI. ii. 22. 


2 ‘ | ffqqra JTrg?qR: RHIRFRIW II ’ ( M. S. VI. 

ii. 21 ) ; ‘ sreqrr: qf ap; , JT^q: , RSirf JRRrfsq-q , qq| qsqr, rflRTI^d 

qrfcqf Fqqjffftr: ’ ( M. S. I. iii. 1 ) ; ‘ if qjRgjTIR STlqiiaj FRTiff * 

( M. S, IX. ii. 1 ) ; ‘ tf f W#T fspRT ffril ff 7 ( M. S. IX. i. 6 ) ; ‘ f 

f'-Rl qs: tfiR RJRfR ’ ( M. S. IX. i. 8 ) ; ‘ f^TSTI : WRhf yiRRWTPmi%Tf|- 

5nfr tT i^ ?r 7 ( m. s. xir. iv. 36 ). 

s qpfr HR'Tn rt rt r i 


rr rrt R frr R^na; n 

w 

Thus reads Sahara ; while Manu VIII. 416 reads ‘ £flq-[ 5 TR 3 J praj =pr q[cq^r: 


*IRT 


. i 


This stanza is also found in MBh. Udyoga, 33, 64 which reads * =f:q- 


rurri rrr rirt fraRRi hr: ’ . 
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mark ^ without any reference to Manu. Nowhere else 
do we find Sahara quoting from his smrti, On the contrary we 
find prose quotations in Sahara’s bhasya which have good parall- 
els in the extant Manu-smrti. 1 Again at M. S. VI. 2.21 and various 
other places smrti passages are taken for discussion; and curiously 
enough they are one and all in prose. It would thus be clear that 
though Sahara has a vast mass of dharma-sastra literature be- 
fore him it was mainly in prose while the metrical Smrtis or 
Dharma-6astras if any had not as yet attained that position of 
authority which they appear to hold later on. This remark holds 
good in the case of Manu also who is referred to in his Bhasya 

by Sahara only once undeT M. S. 1.1.2. There the purva-paksin 

•• 

is made to argue that since Manu and others have given instruc- 
tions regarding Dharma it follows, therefore, that they had the 
knowledge of Dharma inspite of their being only human beings. 2 
This argument though on the prima facie side is yet enough to 
show that in the days of Sahara there were certain works on 
Dharma-sastra composed by Manu and others and that they were 
respected as such in some circles. But the attitude of Sahara 
towards all these works is made clear by the rejoinder he gives 


to the above argument. 


^■qrsrgr 


Manu 


/ 

purva-paksin did not command much respect from Sahara. So 

also the verse above referred to as corresponding to a verse from 
the extant Manu-smrti is put in the mouth of the purva-paksin 

P 

and contains a view which Sahara has set forth only to denounce 

/ 

it ultimately. From all this it would be clear that though Sahara 
shows acquaintance with Manu and his work yet he does not 
hold it as being authoritative ; nay he is "even prepared to deno- 
unce its statements and also indirectly hint that it may also be 

/ 

open to correction. This means that by the time of Sahara Manu 
and his work had just appeared in the field and that they were 

not universally respected. Now so far as the date problem is con- 
cerned we are told that the extant Manu-smrti was composed 


1 ‘ ^ | 7 M. S. IV. i. 5 ; & VI. iv. 25 corresponds 

to Manu. IV. 3T. Also cf. ; Ap. D. S. I. 31. 18. 
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between second century B. C. and second century A. D. 1 Hence 

/ 

taking into consideration the relation of Sahara with Manu and 
his work we may plausibly conclude that the former must have 
lived at a time which cannot be much later than the earlist date 
which can be assigned to the latter ; or in other words that Sahara 
must have lived somewhere in the first century B. C, 

Again while commenting on the M. S. X. 423 Sahara makes 

a reference to the and their views on ^mr. But what 

\ 

works he exactly meant is uncertain. Generally the word g 

is applied to the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, the two great 

epics of India. But beyond this solitary reference there is not 

/ 

a single place where Sahara would appear to be referring to either 
of these epics. As an example of an absurd statement Sahara 

gives a sentence 3 in prose which curiously enough occurs in a 
versified form at MBh. Sabha Oh. 66.11. But the very fact that 

Sahara chooses to quote the prose form is enough to show that he 

was unaware of the versified one. Similar is his attitude towards 
the Furanas. Beyond the word occurring in the compouud expre- 

^ srMw f y 1 

ssion Sahara appears to have given us no lines 

which can be traced to any of the extant Furanas. The only 
surmise that can be based on the solitary reference to Puranas by 

Sahara is that he was aware of the existence of not one purana 
but perhaps several works going by that name though the exact 

number and the names of these works are hard to determine. 

Coming to the last point we may note that though he had 
many an occasion to refer to Sahara has never given 

us a quotation from any of the well-known classical works even 
of the earliest date known to us. Very often he gives us examples 
from ordinary conversational tongue as used by the people in his 
time and naturally many of the sf? ?Ts given by him aTe in 

Q * 

1 Kane, History of Dharmasastra, Vol. I, p. 151. 

* Commenting on M. S. IX. i. 44 Sahara writes ‘ 

wfcr mwnt i ?r%Ri u- ml uvr sr#rai^ i ? . This would 

appear to indicate that Sahara did not mean the two great ©pics when he 
used the term 

3 ‘ r?r«T: 3IRT: * Under M. S. I. i. 5 ; and 

IV. lii. 3. 
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prose. 1 * * * But metrical lines also are not wanting 8 and more 
than once we find Sahara quoting verses which are hardly trace- 
able to their original sources. 

Besides these there are several other quotations i dealing 
with technical points which appear to have been drawn by 
Sahara from the floating mass of technical poetry. For he 
always introduces these with the words ' IRmrTRTOi ( IV. ili. 3 )'; 


( IV. iv. 24 ; VII. l. 12 ; etc. ) ; sgf^ WrT ( IV. iv. 

4 

28 ) ; hut there are several others which are given without any 
introductory remark whatsoever. 

Such then is in short the evidence provided by a study of re- 
ferences to and quotations from the various branches of Sanskrit 
literature as we find them in the Sahara Bhasya. Having thus 

gathered together all these pieces of evidence, both positive as well 

* 

as negative, we may briefly restate them by saying that Sahara 
mentions only three persons by name viz. Panini, Katyayana 
and Upavarsa ; that no work is actually referred to by him by 
its specific name though he has often quoted from various works 
like the Nirulcta and the Astadhyayl ; that a specific mention jjof 


1 Cf. e. g. ‘ Ri^fi^R RSTWISTT RRRIV’ ( M. S. III. iv. 9 ) ; 1 * rft: %RSRl 
RRfRRI \ W ff RRRIRT! %|R ’ ( M. S. I. ii. 20 ) ; ‘ Rsqrcftr RTOIR 

Rl% ’ ( M. S. I. i. 2 ) ; g rr;r: JT^|% R RRTO: TOTO RRTORIRR £RR ? R 

R^-fitlR JURrf 7 ( M. S. IX. iii. 2 ). 

Of. e. g. ‘ srrgqr RRiR RRTOIR 7 ( M. S. I. i. 32 ) ipRI^rWRRISJ w- ’ 


a 


( M. S. VIII. i. 6 ) ; ‘ sftsi?qc5^sq3r RTOTOiRTORP I R?iR5FI?rRMRf: RTORTOR 

( V. L, sj-^rR^RR ) RiffiR!: II 7 ( M. S. I. i, 24 ). It should be noted here that 
this stanza is metrically defective according to the definition of 


which requires that the seventh syllable in the fourth q-yg- shall be short; 

* 

while it is long in the stanza under, discussion [ Def. of sfrjg-q- — c ^3* ^0 
|r RRR TSSFR; n%RgR[?RT£>i mA { ’ 3 ; and ‘ tp 5 Rl% 

ff TOR RRRTfRRQ I rRT RRtIR R'JTOTO RT fRRFR TOfRR; | 7 ( M. S. IV. iii. 11. ). 
z Of. e. g. ‘ I 51 RRRR r%q: | 7 etc. ( M. S. II. i. 33 ) ; ‘sTTRIR 


RmRRT RAPTOR I ’ etc. ( M. S. IV. iv. 22) ; ‘ RfRl TOUR, 

RofiRRS R’Rjg I TORRSTI RR TOR ?IR TIRIR; II 7 ( M. S. VII. i. 12 ) J 

‘ RT'RTRR TORRTO TOR cRRRTORT: | RRRR TOW : TOrf T%R!R RTO IR’if II 7 ( M. S. 
XI. i.l);and ‘ R|=R1RR RRf RTTORTRR: I 3^RR'k*TO Rif: ST % RTT?R> 

h 7 (M. S. XII. iii. 16). 
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Katyayana as Bhagavan Vartikakara supplies us with the up- 
permost limit for Sahara’s date, while the lower limit for the same 
can be fixed with tolerable certainty on the strength of various 
pieces of negative evidence which taken singly may not be of 
much use in proving anything positive, but which together may 
afford grounds strong enough to suggest at least a high probabi- 
lity in certain direction, particularly when they all appear to 
point in the same direction. Thus there is the absence of any 

direct reference to cr any of the metrical Smrtis, or to any 

of the classical works or authors, which appear to speak for a 
date of Sahara as not being later than about 100 B. C. a conclu- 

r 

sion we have arrived at above on the strength of Sahara’s 
relation with the Sutrakara on the one hand and with the Vrtti- 
kara on the other. 
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CAUDHARAPlDl ( LONAD ) INSCRIPTION OF 

+ * 

KESIDEVA; SANA 1162. 

BY 

MORESHWAR G-. DIKBHIT 

The stone bearing this inscription was found lying in an open 
field in the outskirts of the village Caudharapada, near Lonad 

in the Bhiwandi taluka of the Thana district ( Bombay Presid- 
ency ). According to the Bombay Gazetteer 1 it was first noticed 
in February 1882. Reference to the contents of this inscription, 

with some difference in details, has already been made by Pandit 
Bhagwanlal Indraji, in Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XIV, p. 212 ; it is 

also noticed by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, in the Progress Report , 
Arch. Sur. of India, Western Circle, for the year 1905-6, p. 30, 

and by Dr. A. S. Altekar, in Indian Culture, Vol. II, p. 416. Its 
text however has never been published. 2 I am editing it here 

from the ink-impressions prepared by me. 

The inscribed stone measures about 6.2 ' x 1.5 ' in length and 

breadth and about 10 " in thickness. The writing covers a space 
1.2 ' broad and 4' high. At the top of the stone are figured in 

low relief the representations of the Sun, the Moon and a Kalasa 
in the centre. Below the inscribed portion appears the Ass-curse, 

very often noticed in the Silahara s and Yadava 4 Inscriptions 
of the Mediaeval period. 

The inscription consists of twenty lines of writing. The 
letters are deeply carved and carefully executed, but the surface 

of the stone which was originally made quite smooth has been 
damaged by exposure to weather and several letters, especially in 
the latter half of it, have been defaced and become illegible. 

,1 - - - _ r ■ , rn I" -III IJ L rn - - I ~ — — — - I ~ - - ■ 

i Bomb. Gaz., Vol. I. part ii, p. 20. foot-note 3. 

£ It is however not included in Dr. Kielhorn’s List of Inscriptions of 
Southern India. Epi. Ind • Vol. VII, Appendix. 

3 Cf. Six Silahara Inscriptions, Epi. Ind., Vol. XXIII, p. 269ff. Inscrip- 
tions A, B, 0, E and E. 

4 cf. Ibid. p. 281. 
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The characters belong to the Nagarl alphabet of about the 12th 
century A. D. With the exception of a few letters they approach 
in every respect to the characters of the present day and there 
is nothing noteworthy about their forms. 

As regards orthography, it may be noted that the Prstha- 
matra is used in places to indicate the medial e and o ; Va is used 
for Ba in many places, and K§a for Khya ( line 11 ). 

The language of the inscription is incorrect Sanskrit. But 

for the opening sentence ( line 1 ), the portion appearing between 
lines 5-11, and the last six words in the last line, the whole in- 
scription is in verse throughout. The verses are numbered and 
they are six in all. There are several mistakes in the composi- 
tion of the record and some of the verses are incomplete. 


The inscription is of King Kesideva, son of Apararkka, born 
in the family of Jlmutaketu, the crest-jewel of the Vidyadhara- 
vamsa. He is styled here as Maharajadhiraja and Kounkana- 
Cakravarti. 

The object of it is to record the grant of the village Brahma- 
purl, by Ke&ideva, to one Soma-nayaka, son of Sarvva, a priest, 
devoted to the worship of God Sompesvara ( or Sumpesvara. ) 
It also records the gift of the village Majasapalli, included in the 

boundary of the village Vo{ Bo )pa-grama, to the community of 
priests, worshipping the God. 

The grant was made on the occasion of a Siva-ratri day 
( mentioned twice in the inscription ) which fell on Tuesday, 
the 14th day in the dark-half of the month of Magha, in the 
Saka year 1162. The cyclic year then was Vikarin. This date 


corresponds to A. D. 1240, January 24th, which was a Tuesday 
as stated in the inscription. 1 It further records that the grant 
was made in front of God Sompesvara. 


The inscription opens with an obeisance rnadp to Vinayaka. 
The first verse is devoted to the praise of God Sumpesvara 


1 Pillai, Indian Ephemeris, Yol. IV, p. 82. Regarding the particulars of 

this date, it may be noted that Bhagwanlal reads the year as Saka 1161 
and the day as Monday. ( Bom. Gaz., Yol. XI Y, p. 212 ). The tithi is given 
as 13th day in the Bom.- Gaz Yol. I. pt. ii, p, 20. Both these are obviously 

wrong as the estampage before us clearly reads them as above stated. 

/ 

Dr. Bhandarkar, op. cit. 9 correctly restores it to Saka 1162, but Dr. Altekar, 
Ind . Cult . Vol. II, p. 416, following the Bomb „ Qaz t) takes it as Saka 1161. 
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the officer 


( a form of Siva ) who is described as the cause of creation, stabi- 
lity and destruction of the earth and as one, who dispels the 

distress of devotees. The next verse states that in the family of 
Jlmutaketu was born Apararkka, whose son was Kesideva. He 
is further extolled in praise by saying that in his powerful reign 
the Earth even forgot some of the best kings like the illustrious 
Hama. In the prose portion that follows the names^ of the minis- 
ters of Ke&ideva are given, which are as follows Sri Jhampada 
Prabhu, the Prime Minister ; Rajadeva Pandita, the officer in 

F 

charge of War and Treaties ; and Sri Ananfca Prabhu, 
in charge of the Srlkarana ( Treasury ). 

In verse 3, the donee is described as devoted to the worship of 
God Sompesvara. It states that Kesideva granted him the 
village Brahmapuri, which was very pleasing to the eyes on 

account of the Siva temple standing there. 

The inscription then gives the names of four ( including 
Somanayaka ) priests as Soma-nayaka, Suryya-nayaka 1 Govinda 

nayaka and Nau-nayaka, to whom Kesideva granted the village 
Majasapalli, for their maintenance. 

This is followed by the usual imprecatory and benedictory 

verses. Even though it is nowhere stated in the inscription to 
what dynasty Kesideva belonged, it can easily be inferred that 
he was from the Silahara dynasty of North Konkapa, from his 
hirudas, the manner of stating the names of the ministers, which 

has many parallels in other Silahara inscriptions and from the 
reference to Jlmutaketu, from whom all the Silahara kings trace 

their descent. 

Silahara Apararkka ( alias Aparaditya) father of Kesideva, is 
known to us from his two inscriptions namely, the Prince of 
Wales Museum Inscription 2 and the Pare! Stone inscription, s 

F 

which are dated Saka 110? and 1109 respectively. The present 

•» 

inscription of Kesideva is dated Saka 1162 and thus there is a 
very large gap of about 53 years in the history of the Northern 

Siiaharas, which must be attributed to the long reign of either 

of them. 


! This name was formerly read as Rama nayaka in the Bom. Gaz., 


op, cit, 

a Of. A. B. 0. R. J, Vol, V, p. 169ff. 
p. 269ff. Inscription D. 

8 J.B B.R, A. S , Vol. XII., p. 333. 


Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXIII, 
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The references to the Sompesvara ( possibly a corrupt form 

of Somesvara ) is very interesting. The nature of the donation 

and the occasion on which it was bestowed, makes us believe that 

/ 

Kessideva was a devotee of Siva. In point of fact, many kings of 

P / 

the North Konkana branch of the Silahara dynasty were Saivifce, 

/ 

Thus Jhanjba, an ancestor of Kesideva, had built twelve Siva 

temples, as the copper- plate grants of his successors 1 describe 
him. Chittaraja and his younger brother Mummuni were res- 

f 

ponsible for repairing the famous Siva temple at Ambarnatha 
near Kalyana . 2 3 Arikesari, one of the copper-plate grants s tells 
us, had visited the shrine of Somesvara ( at Prabhasa in Kathia- 

vada ) in his childhood at the instance of his father. This shrine 

was also visited by Aparakka, the father of the present donor . 4 

It is no wonder therefore that we see Kesideva granting a dona- 

/ 

fcion to the priests of a Saiva Temple. 

As regards the geographical places mentioned in the inscri- 
ption, the village Brahmapurl must be identical with modern 
Caudharapada, where the inscription-stone is still lying. The 
village v”o(Bo)pagrama is modern Bab-gaon situated about two 
furlongs to the east of the find-spot of the inscription. Majas- 

palli, which was included in the boundary of Vopagrama cannot 
be traced now. The Sompesvara, temple, is now represented 

by the basements of a temple in ruins, near the mound on which 

/ 

the inscription stands. Some Saivite sculptures found in the 
neighbourhood of this mound are now preserved in a small shrine 

in Caudharapada. These are described in the Bombay Gazetteer , 5 
where the above mentioned localities are identified. 


1 Berlin Museum Plates of Chittaraja, Saka95fi; Z. D. M. G - , Vol. 90, 
p. 284. Prince of Wales Museum Plates of Mummuni, Saka 971, Epi. Ind., 
Val.XXV, p. 53ff. Eharepatan Plates of Anantadeva, Saka 1106, Ind. Ant-. 
Vol. IX, p. 33ff. 

2 Ambarnath temple Inscription, Saka 982, J, B. B. R, A. B., Vol, IX, 
p. 219 and Vol. XII, p. 329. 

3 Kharepatan Plates of Anantadeva, op. cit. 

J 

4 Prinoe of Wales Museum Inscription of Aparaditya II, Saka 1107, 
Epi. Ind., Vol. XXIII, p. 269ff. 

3 Vol. XIV, p. 212. 
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Tezt 1 

[ Metres ; — Vv. 1, 5, 6 Anustubh ; 

Vy. 2 , 3 and 4 S Sardulavikrldita J 

1 sfr wr r%rra-cprqr l wrm «-^^?'Tr%R r 4 i%^?R^rfTaT('iinr) i 

2 * w^^nWfrRoiCorn:) IRII ^rR^r^VfTi'wfffrsrY^^cTr: 

3 % f^^rcff^q'T?T^'?r 3 rcT^(?T:) r%^?Tqrr% : I 

4 TFvtrMcKftq) * sfmRrr? rstsstt RjRfff sre 

5 w r Rrrer(mR) IRii ^(5r)^^fr. l?M V<! I 3 

6 rtr 4 T%^i#r <tr?% aits ^crrTwrf^farjrcr®- 

7 -<r Rsrcisrifsnrrsr EFr^oresiRra sfr%n^g-^^rrnTT%- 

3 srtrcrsqr cri?rfsrRTfrfRR?cT?i^ErR^oyr%fnRrY Rg^srer 1 3 

9 HfrRRq- sft ijq^ng RsrRTfarcgTPi trr%^ sfr i s 

10 -cRapTT 3 Tm> ®RcRg srgf^rs g?g srcTrir 

1 1 Rl% Rm%F%^(w)s W II sfim^- 

12 ^ 13 FJTRcfr 55 TTRiSR(^T)RfrR 5 r: I RRRTt^RIRrnW Sf- 

13 ht ; RcrmrrcrT^TR l sfr^§rsfTSTrRRWR^RT^fR?rTfr» 

14 frrft 1 #r(r%>cTRirfcT + RWHrfr(R) : 11 3 11 srpj 

15 Rrarfa $«cr?r 1 wretr*: i :' 6 1 nrr%;nw : 1 rib? l 3 

16 rw : 1 wra rrrt wt(?)w- II Rs^TSR s*rrc^siRgwafr %- 

17 5 TRT R?r ^(fO'TiirRJTcFt RRlRRrtrTT Rl[ 5 T 7 ]Rq# SRl[l] fffTnsrhV 

1 8 -orRRTo^M iot: <ff wtrr cT : sfrRr^r^TrfY^OT r(€t)rrt R- s 

*9 -RT^cTr^RIVr U II [^I^q-] 9 R Rr%on?^ 3 g 7 SFIRTeRfaR) I VTR- 

20 -ccRT + + + + + + + + 10 RR=r%rR(fcR;) II H || ftSTFRTfJs P^fTRlTSirgR - 

21 m: 1 gsrcm^ ) f^EPRrsrrfcr *rr- 

22 cr?r wsr(^) II 5 I' jtto R^rsfr: 1 [§j*nr 3 >g 11 ^OTropfi : 11 

‘ - ‘ • " — " ~ -■ — ■ ■ ■ — — ■ — — — — * - - -- - - — ^ 

1 From an ink-impression. 

8 Expressed by a symbol. 

3 Banda unnecessary. 

1 For this date, see above p. 99 foot-note. 

i • * • i 

5 This was formerly read as Soma-naga Kavi, ef. Bomb. Qaz ., Vol, XIV, 
p. 212; but the estampage before us clearly reads 

5 Bom . Oaz ., ibid., gave this name as Rama-nayaka. 

7 Exigencies of metre require a dirgha aksara in this place, 
s The construction is faulty. 

9 Only faint traces of the words in the brackets are seen on the stone. 
These eight letters are very much damaged. 



A NOTE ON GANARAJYA 

* 

BY 

v. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar 

The late Dr. K. P. Jayaswal of revered memory did a distinct 
service to Indology by his valuable contributions to different 
fields of Indian History. It was he who laid much significant 
emphasis on the term gana as a republican form of constitution.’ 

Ancient India had made many experiments in governmental 
organization by adopting different forms of constitution and had 

worked satisfactorily republican forms as well as monarchical 
forms of government. The fundamentals underlying both the 
forms of governmental organization were democratic institutions 

which served as effective checks on the president of the republic 
or the monarch of the kingdom whenever they strayed from the 

path of virtue or dharma. For the state was made up of two 
authorities, the political authority and the legal authority. The 
legal authority was the sovereignty of the law which was dharma. 
Does not the Upanisad proclaim that the law is the king of 

9 

kings ? 2 There should be implicit obedience to this paramount 

law of the state. Whether he be president of the republic or the 
monarch of an empire, he could not make laws nor overrule 

them. He should act according to the letter and spirit of the law, 
This was a device of deft and skill on ths part of the anoient 
Indian statesmen. By this wonderful mechanism the political 

authority was made to rest on principles of right and justice. The 
head of the state could not easily indulge in the luxury of despo- 
tism or tyranny. He should act according to his svadharma. Legally 
his rights get dwarfed before the sacred task of discharging Ms 
duties* If he should evoke respect and honour from his subjects 
he should in his turn respect and honour them. In short the will- 
ing cooperation of the people 6 and the head of the state was a 

L , | m — m i ^ — I | i | m m — M i a , ,, — , j M 

1 Hindu Polity , Pfc. I. 

2 Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 1-4, 12. 

s AT, &as. BE. IV. 5. 
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fundamental factor reokoned with in the ancient Indian polity, 
This tended to a large measure to the creative unity and not the 
artificial unity which is the make up of several modern states. 
For the unity that is based on ballot bos cannot be counted as 
real unity. 

The object of this paper is to show how this fundamental unity 
vitalised ancient Indian society and how it was the potent 
weapon of the state to act effectively and successfully in the 

affairs of the body politic. The 
very ancient form of political organization. There is a definite 
reference to it in the Aitareya Brahmaya . 1 The celebrated gram- 
marian, Panini, is actually aware of its working. He mentions 
the Sangha and states that the Sangha was a gana- 2 This means 

Kautalya follows this inter- 
pretation when he associated Sahghas with republican forms of 


government . 3 From this one has to gather that both the terms 


gat. m 


was a 


gana 


gatp, and Sangha were synonymous. 

If we turn from the evidence of Brahmanical literature to the 
Buddhist and Jaina works, here again we meet with rich details 

and masterly analysis of republican constitutions. There is no 
clash of ideals and ideologies between the Brahmanical and Bud- 
dhist literature on the fundamentals of a pure form of government. 

The evidences on the other hand supplement and complement one 

\ 

another. In the Buddhist canonical works even the religious 
Sahghas of the Buddhists were worked on republican principles, 

t 

and the great Buddha was of opinion that the system was bound 
to serve its end so long as its members met in a full assembly 
and conducted its proceedings when the full assembly sat li 
sessions. This was what was meant by the expression Gana- 
rajya. Literally rendered it was government by the assembly 
when all the members were present and cast their unanimous 
vote on the resolutions brought forward. 

When we come to the epoch of the epics, we have a fairly full 
description of a gana which in modern political parlance, can be 
rendered a confederacy. It is said that ganas possessed of Sah- 


1 VIII. 14. 

2 III. 3. 86. 

2 Ar, BK. XI. 1. 
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.ghat a vrfcti and sanghata yoga. 1 Nllakantba interprets sanghata 
yoga as aikamatya prayoga. It was the feeling of oneness, of 
unity of purpose and of action. It was a cooperative endeavour 
of the most efficient variety. No differences entered the confe- 
derating units which were actuated by common ideals and by 

r _ # - > ' ' J • ♦ 

common will. It was realised that the entire success of a garta 

V . A . • 

• * - ' * 

government was based on the good will of its members, : on the 

A • 4 • ’ 

principle that * united we win and divided we fall. ’ Here w§ 

•••' _ • I 

* • / i * 1 

9 • • • 

have to note a very significant statement. 

f - ' " ' 

fogrr farnrarar: ^ *nrra I Santi. 107.13 

_ j * 

If differences arise among the members of the confederacy, 

9 

and if the latter are not of one mind and hold different views on 

• % 

the affairs of the state and society, weakness sets in and the garias 

fall easily into the hands of the enemy, overcome by mutual 
dread and suspicion. If the gana organization is not well knit 

and is open to dissensions among the members who form that 
group, the enemy who lies in wait for an opportunity, takes adv- 
antage of the weakness and succeeds in overthrowing it. Differ- 
ences of opinion are due to greed and jealousy ( lobha and 

amarsa ). 8 This is true of any great organization consisting of 
refractory elements. The solidarity of any organization depends 
on the harmonious adjustment of the individual to that group. 
Here is the scope for the individual to develop his personality. 
But if the individual is animated by selfish interests and becomes 
erratic in his improvement, there is no salvation to that indivi- 
dual or to the group of which he is a member. The gay,a govern- 
ment has all elements which go to make up sovereignty. It is 
for the ganamukhyas to confer together and arrive at decisions, 
which would be binding on all. In the best interests of the gana ■ 

the leaders of the group should assemble, put their heads together 

and act so as to ensure what is called lokayatra. By this the gana 

€ 

was able to amass good wealth, defy the enemy with its disciplined 

+ * • 

superior force and offer prompt justice. The gana organisation 
afforded equality of ^opportunity and not the dead mechanical 

a m f • • < • • • A* • ‘ 4 • •• I • • 9 ^ ^ • 

level of equality. The gana was a synthesis of the wills of its res- 

» '■■ l ' ‘ ” f ' ^ 

1 &anti. 107. 13-14. 

8 rpjfHf ^ p?f sgTOBTH I 

cSPTFqff ; mRrT 1 iHd, 10 . 

14 [ Armais, B. 0. R. 1. 1 
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pecfcive members. That is why there is no much insistence on 
sanghlfca in almost every other line of this ohapfcer on garta, 


cTmr^TfwspTSimwT 


Ibid. 32. 


The political realism of a garia government is deeply marked 

in the cara ( espionage ), mantra ( counsel ), bala ( armed forces ), 
sama danavibhedana ( means of diplomacy ) and skilled foreign 
policy. 1 The secrecy of mantra is said to be jealously guarded 
and should be kept a close preserve of the Pradh&na or the Presi- 

dent-leader of the gam organization. It should not be a public 

► 

property of the gay.a. If this were otherwise, it defeats the very 

purpose of the mantra, The institution of cara comes under this 

category. 2 From the realistic point of view of the strength of a 
gana, it is pointed out with much force that the real danger is more 

internal than external. 3 The foreign enemy can be suppressed, van- 
quished and kept out by a well balanced policy, equipment and 

organization. There is not much dread on that account. But the 
actual danger to the organization comes from what we may call 
internal politics. It is the intransigent, disgruntled and disloyal 
sections of the organization that could not be easily managed. 
They alone form the clog in the wheel of a ganjs progress. It is 
therefore up to the gay,a leaders to pursue a policy which would 


cater to the welfare of the whole gana. 


We have to note here 


specially the expression ganahitam. Otherwise it would be 
fraught with danger to the ganarajya. Internal disaffection cuts 
at the root of any organization. 5 So there is incessant insistence 
on the unanimity of the gaya assembly. This infuses new life 

into the organization and enables the gana to add to its wealth 
and other material resources. 6 For no organization can stand 

secure without a replenished treasury and a contented people. 

% 

And students of Hindu polity know that such ganarajyas flourish- 
ed successfully and with a long lease of life which can be counted 
by centuries, from about 1000 B. C. to the end of the Gupta rule 
about 500 A. D. 


Ibid. 12. 


z Ibid. 24. 

« Ibid. 29. 6 


Ibid. 28-29, 


Ibid. 15. 


4 Ibid. 25. 


ORIGIN OF THE BH AG A VAT A AND JAINA RELIGIONS* 


By 

P. C. DIVANJI 
I, Introductory Remarks 

Out; of the two religions whose origin I propose to trace in this 
paper the name of the second is familiar to everybody because it is 
the living faith of an important section of the indigenous inhabit- 
ants of this country. That of the first however is likely to be 
unfamiliar even to a majority of the Hindus, not to speak of the 
non-Hindus, because there is not now in India any section of the 

population whose religious beliefs and practices bear that label. 
It is not however that in has been totally extinct. It survives in 
the different forms of Vaisnavism current in the northern and 

• t 

southern parts of India. Those forms are not however derived 
from it directly but from an intermediate modification thereof 

called the Pancaratra Dharma started by Sandilya, which had 
mixed up its dogma and forms of worship with those of the 

Tantrik&s and made it so complex and Anaryan as to compel the 
strict followers of the Vedic school like Badarayana and his 
commentator Sarhkaia to attack it, as a non-Vedic cult 1 . All 
those Vaisnavite forms are attempts made by learned phi- 
losophers and devout worshippers between the 10th and the 
16th centuries to restore the pristine purity and simplicity of 

^ . , ■ , n a, .a ■ i . ■ i — i i a t ^ i * - • • — i * — - — »■ ■ ■ « ■ - i ■ w ^ "■ ' ' * n m i 

* A paper read before the Philosophy and Religion Section of the XI 
Session of the All-India Oriental Conference held at Hyderabad from the 
20th to the 22nd December 1941, 

1 Br. Su. II. 2. 42-45 and Samkara’s Bkasya thereon. ( N. S. P. ed. pp. 
572-73 ). It is very significant that what the Sutrakara and Bhasyakara 
attack is only that part of the doctrine of the Bhagavatas, then merged in 
the Pancaratras, which consisted of the production of the Jiva called 
Samkarsapa from Paramatma, called Vasudeva, that of Pradyumna, the 
universal mind from Samkarsapa and that of Aniruddha, the universal ego, 
from Pradyumna. The reviser of the Mahabharata claims (XII. 3. 163) 
that the original PaSoaratra SSstra had been composed by Citrasikhaijdin, 
the joint name of the seven IJsis, Atri, Ahgirasa, Pulaha, Pulastya, Kratu, 
Marioi and Vasistha in the 7th Manvantara of Svayambliu Manu. 
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the old Bhagavata faith and yet none was thoroughly successful 
in doing so for one reason or another. It is, therefore, necessary 
first to define that creed before tracing its origin. 


2. Even as regards Jainism it is necessary to do so because 

although to this day the original designation has been adhered 

to by a widely-spread and influential portion, of the Indian com- 
munity, there are several sub-divisions therein owing their rise 

to irreconcileable differences in matters of dogma and forms of 


worship. These had sprung up at different times during its long 
history owing to divergent causes and so it is difficult to get an 


idea at once as to what its original form was. 


II. Ike Bhagavata Religion and its Origin 

3. The Bhagavata religion is the religion of the Bhagavatas. 

That term was employed by its followers to designate the object of 
their adoration and meant one who was possessed of the six attri- 
butes, splendour, strength, fame, prosperity, knowledge and det- 
achment, mentioned in the couplet Aisvaryasya samagrasya vvr- 

yasya yasasah iriyah, jiianvairagyayoicaiva sanndm bhaga itlrayu. In 

the Pauranic mythology these attributes are ascribed to Visnu. 
In the earlier Yedic age, they were those of Aditya who had twelve 

phases, the name of one of which was Visnu but in the later 

* » 

Vedic age sages had begun to have a conception of one Supreme 
Deity of whom the other former deities, Indra, Varuna, Rudra, 
Agni, PrthvI etc., were realised to be different and partial mani- 
festations and the Virat ( cosmos) to be its complete visible mani- 
festation, though not the measure of its magnitude. The sage 
who was first inspired with the knowledge of this deity was 
Ha r ay a n a, -whose name is always associated in Pauranic mytho- 
logy with that of another sage named Nara. He, on getting this 
inspiration, composed the well-known PurusasiiJcta, 1 wherein 
he described the process of evolution from the Virat Purusa by 
his own immolation. Another sage Hiranyagarbha thought over 
the stage earlier than that of the manifestation of the Virat and 
was inspired with the thought that such a stage must be that of 
a golden egg. He accordingly composed the Hir any agar bhasuJcta 2 

1 ft. V.X90. 

8 R, V. X. 121. See also R. V. X. 159. 
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describing the process of evolution upfo the manifestation of the 
universe as he had conceived it. A third sage thought over the 
relation between the human soul and that out of whom the uni- 
verse consisting of the diverse objects including the old Vedic 
deities had been evolved. Strange as it may seem, this sage 
was of the female sex, Her name was Vak and her father’s name 

according to Say ana was Ambhrna Rsi. She realised that the 

0 • | • • 

two were identical and in a fit of ecstasy composed a hymn pro- 
pounding her conviction. 1 I have not collected together all the 
philosophical hymns from the Rgveda but the above are typical 
ones of the psychical revolution that had been taking place 
during the period when they were composed. It is but natural 
that those sages who had been inspired with such lofty concep- 
tions should have begun to look upon the old ideal of rising upto 

heaven by means of sacrifices and attaining happiness there as 
unworthy of a highly-developed soul, to think out the problems 

as to why a soul with so much potentiality should have been 
condemned to misery of diverse sorts and how it can be raised to 
its original purity. The results of their contemplation were 
the conceptions of the bondage of Karma, of the higher ideal 
of liberation from it and of the means for attaining it being the 
development of the virtues of non-violence, truth-speaking, non- 
stealing, celibacy or abstinence from sexual enjoyment and 
non-acceptance of gifts except so far as it may be necessary for 

the sustenance of life and the contemplation of the Essence in 
solitude with a mind unperturbed by thoughts about oneself or 

about any external object. These are what are called the Pafica 
Mahavratas, and Abhyasa and Vaixagya. The propagation of 
such views must naturally have led to the gradual establishment 

of what is called the “ Ascetic Age,” i. e. to say, an age in which 

many thoughtful men and women after attaining puberty betook 
themselves to forests in order to be able to devote their lives exclu- 
sively to an attempt to realise the high ideal above set forth 


1 Ibid. 125. Winternitz refers to other philosophical hymns also in 
the Rgveda namely R. V, I. 164. 46 and X. 60 and 85 and one in the Atharva- 
veda namely, X. 2, XI. 8, XII, 1, XIX. 53. I believe, there must be many 
more in both. He also refers to the subordination of Indra and other 
earlier Vedic Goda to Visiju in the Yajurveda. ( His. of Ind. Lit. Vol. I, pp. 

99-100, 154-55 ). 
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without being hampered and led astray by temptations. It must 
be in this age that what Dr. Winternitz calls “ Ascetic poetry” 1 2 3 
must have originated and been developed. Apart from that the 
Mahabharata refers to the existence of a distinct work on Tyaga- 
sastra known as Samyogavadha composed for the guidance of the 
Brahmanas of the Bhallavi Sakha. 8 

4. As is natural all the men in the Vedic age could not have 
the' aptitude to lead a secluded forest life.. The society must there- 
fore have been divided into the followers of the two paths, that 

of an active life called Pravrtti Dharma and that of a retired life 
called 3STi vrfcfci Dharma. Our Pauranic works contain many re- 
ferences to these D.harmas which were in fact only different ways 
of approach . s 


5. Let alone the Pravrtti Dharma for the present. The ori- 
ginator of the Mivrtti Dharma seems to be Narayana, the author 
of the Purusasukta above-referred to, who had been living in 
solitude at Badarikasrama. 4 He had a very ardent devotee also 

jlfJrJtr jfc \wlvVvVly|\jyul 

in the person of Sarhkhayana Sanatkumara, at times referred to 

4 

simply as Kumara or as Skanda, who never lived in a house. 
One tradition of the tenets of the Bhagavata religion is spoken of 
in the Bhagavata- Pur ana as having originated from him, he 
having heard it from Samkarsana and communicated it to Para- 
sara, the latter to Maitreya, and the last to Vidura, brother of 

t 

Dhrtarastra, born of a Sudra mother. 5 * * Another tradition is that 
Harayana had imparted the teaching to Brhatsrava alias Narada, 
the latter to Krsna Dvaipayana alias Apantaratamas, he to his 

f 

son Suka, the latter to King Parlksita, son of Janamejaya and 
Komaharsana Suta, who had heard it recited to that king by Suka 


1 His. of Ind. Lit. Vcl. I. by Winternitz pp. 473-75 ; Some Problems of 
Indian Literature (Cal.) pp. 21-40. 

2 Mbh. XII. 3, 46. 16-20. 

3 Mbh. XII. 3. 20-29, 36-44, 118-26, 163; Bhag, Pu. III. 8. 7 where Sanat- 

kumara is said to be Nivrtti dharmarata, 

3 Bhag, Pu. Ill, 4. 21-22, V. 4. b, XII. 9. 7 ; Harivamsa 73, 19-29, 

Bhag. Pu. 8. 1-9; IV. 8, 1, In Mbh. XII. 3, 106-07, he narrates the 

ViJ-mu MahStmya. 
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in the ISTairiiisaranya, to Saunaka and others. 1 The Chandogya 
Upanisad ? cn the other hand contains a recital of the teaching 
of the Highest Essence ( Bhuma ) having been imparted by 

Sanatkumara alias Skanda to Narada when the latter represented 
that his heart had been overpowered with a feeling of remorse 
although he had studied the four Vedas, the Itihasa-Purana and 
all other sciences, that he had heard from persons of the type of 
the sage he had approached that a man who knows the self over- 
comes remorse and that he was anxious to do so. 

6. Apart from these lines of teachers and pupils there is a 
general observation in the following verse of the said Purana. 
‘ Atmaramasca munatjah nir grantha' pyuruhrame KurvantyahaituMm 
bhaktimitthahibliutaguno Harih.' 3 Here the term Mr grant hah is 
significant. It is an adjective qualifying the noun munayah 
and means those who are without bonds. The context In which 

this verse occurs shows that the said term could not have 
been used here in the sense of the Jainas as in the Buddhist 

Pali Literature 4 and that the bonds here spoken of are the 

bonds of attachment to one’s family, to the objects of sense-enjoy- 

ment etc. The context is that when;Suta says that Dvaipayana 

Vyasa having composed the Bhagavata Samhila taught it to his son 

Suka who was Nwrttinirata, Saunaka asks him why though he 

was so Suka studied this great Saihhita and the above is the 

answer of Suta to that query. 

% 

7. Lastly, there are in the Bhagavata Puraria several illus- 
trations of great devotees of Visnu or Narayana Euch as Kardama 

and Kapila, Dhruva and Prfchu, Priyavrata and three of his sons, 

% 

1 Ibid. XII. 4, 41-43. So far as this tradition relates to the imparting of 
this knowledge by Narayana -to Narada, it ia corroborated by Mbh. XII. 3. 
162. This Narada must be different from his namesake who is often refer- 

s 

t 

red to in Sri Krsija’s life-account in the Bhagavata Purana. Acoording to 
another episode in the Bhagavata itself ( II. 5-7 ) again, one Narada had 
acquired knowledge from Brahma. Further up in II. 9 it is however made 
clear that Narayana himself had imparted it to Brahma, the latter to 
N&rada and the last to Dvaipayana. 

2 Chan. Upa. YII. 1-26. 

i • 

3 Bhag. Pu. I. 7-10. 

4 S. B. E. Series No.jXII, Introduction by Jacobi, p. XXXIV. On the 

' ‘ - * • 1 

Indian Sect of Jainism by Bllhler, pp. 3-5. 
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Kavi, Mahavira, and Savana, Rsabha, Bharata and Sumati and 

the 9 Yoge&varas and Avadhutas,’ which go to show that the Bha- 
gavata Dharma was originally bo strict in the matter of discip- 

line that it was inconsistent with its tenets to lead the life of a 
house-holder. It is true that some of these such as Dhruva, 

Prthu, Priyavrata, Bsabha and Bharata did live the life of a 
house-holder for some time but it is also true that they had been 

0 

persuaded to do so for some time for the benefit of humanity 
and that the predominant feature of the Dharma was Parama- 
barhsya, i. e, a life of perfect detachment from social environ- 

l » *• » • 

• * % * • * 

ments. 2 

8. It is obvious from the above that the sage, Kapilo, the pro- 

pounder of the Samkhya doctrine, was born after the completion of 
the Tenth Mandala of the Bgveda to which Narayana, the founder 

of the Eivrtti Dharma had made a valuable contribution. It is there- 
fore reasonable to infer that in the said Dharma, the Samkhya doc- 
trine could have no place although in the Bhagavadgita, the M'aha- 
bharata and Bhagavata Purciya , that doctrine is interwoven with 

the doctrine of the Bhagavatas. 8 The authorship of all these 
works in their original forms is ascribed to VedaVyasa. It is 
therefore probable that it was he who brought about a reconci- 
liation between the Samkhya doctrine and the old Eivrtti Dharma 
on acknowleding the propounder of the former as an Avatara of 
Visnu or Earayana. The theory of Avataras as a whole too was 
a product of his imagination, the material for it having been 
drawn' from the Vedic hymns and the Gathas current in his time 
which were being recited at sacrificial meetings. The reason for 
starting it seems to be that between Narayapa and Dvaipayana 

there was a wide gap of several centuries. During that interval 
several members of the priestly and princely orders had left their 
marks on the Vedic and non-Vedic literatures that bad sprung 
up in the meanwhile. When the latter proceeded to revive the 
old social order, which had been disorganised and was on the 
point of disruption owing to the destruction of several important 

1 Bhag. Pa. III. 21-33 ; IV. 8. 12-44 ; V, I. 15 ; XI, 2-5, 7-9. 

2 Bhag. Pu. I. 4. 31. In some of the colophons the work itself is called 

Paramahamsi Samhita 

I’*-.* 1 

t 

3 ere. Vol. II— Bhakti-Marga by Grierson, pp., 539-51. 
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Ksatriya families in the Mahabharata war and that of Brahmana 
and Vaisya families owing to the after-effects of that war on the 
economic condition of the country and also owing to the apathy 
towards home-life generated by the wide prevalence of the doc- 
trine of the hfivrttimarga, he must have seen that the only way 

to reconcile the Vedic and non-Vedic cults and preserve the me- 

/ 

mories of the great men of the past in both of them was to create 
a social order on the basis of a division of functions and to pro- 
vide the literature appropriate to each class. 1 He accordingly 
collected together the Vedic 'hymns and the sacrificial, musical 
and magical formulas, divided them into four parts according 
to the functions to be performed by the four priests employed in a 

sacrifice and revived the orders of the four Varnas and Asramas. 

* 

For those who did not believe in the attainment of happiness in 
another world but were nevertheless anxious to regulate their 
life spiritually he started the theory of Karmayoga and inspired 
faith in it by identifying Sri Krsna with Visnu and having com- 
posed the Bhagavadgita laying down the principles of the old 
Pravrtti Dharma brought it in a line with the Nivrtti Dharma 
by making room in the Karmayoga for the theory of the Avataras 

i A' V \ / V . P 

which could enable him to increase the importance of Sri Krsna. 
There yet remained a class of peoplo to whom neither the Vedas 
nor the Bhagavadgita were intelligible. For them he composed 
the original Bharata called the fifth Veda, 0 illustrating elabora- 
tely the principles underlying the text. 

9. The European scholars, guided, I suppose, mainly by Prof. 

Ray Chaudhary say that the Bhagavata religion had been founded 
* 

by Sri Krsna, son of Vasudeva and Devaki, and the pupil of Ghora 
Angirasa on the teaching of the Suryopasana, or Purusavidya, 
which he had learnt from his said teacher, that the Yadavas of 
the Satvata clan were its followers, that it was a revolt against 
the old Vedic religion and that the Bhagavadgita is the authori- 
tative work of that religion. 3 It must however have been clear 

1 See on this point Ahirbudhnya Sainhita ( edited by Otto Schrader, 
Madras 1916) Ch. XIX according to which the Sasthitantra-Saatra was the 

source of all the orthodox systems referred to in the verse commencing with 
the line : — 

Tr ayisanikhyam yogah pasupatimatam V aisnavaviiti 

2 Bhag. Pu. I. 4. 14-23 ; VII. 1. 25 ; XII, 6. 36-80. 

8 ERE. Vol. II — Bhagavadgita, by Garbe, pp. 535-38 ; — Bhakti-marga by 
Grierson pp. 539-51 ; His. of Ind. Lit. by Winternitz Vol. I. p. 457. 
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from what has preceded that the Bhagavata religion is not a new 
religion but a modification of the old Nivrttimarga started by Bsi 

f 

Narayana, the Vedic sage and that whereas it is true that Sri 
Krsna had in his age modified the way of adoration of Narayana 
by propounding the view that a Ksatriya need not renounce the 
world in order to be able to realise the identity of the individual 
soul with the Supreme soul and that he can realise it by leading 
a life of a Ksatriya in the true sense of it, i. e. to say, by continu- 
ing to discharge his duties as laid down in the Dharmasastra 
without allowing his mind to be swayed by the emotions promot- 
ed by self-interest and a desire to enjoy the fruits of the efforts 
involved in the discharge of such duties, it eannot be true that 
he had started a new cult and that too in opposition to the Vedic 
cult dominated over by the Brahmana class because there was 
enmity between that class and Ksatriya class. Nor can it be 
believed that the Bhagavadgita as we now have it was his com- 
position. If we read that work carefully and reflect over the 
incidents of Krsna 's life as narrated in the Mahabharata and 


• • • 


some of the Puranas, the principal among whioh is the Bhagavata, 
we can come to the conclusion that by his sympathy for and 
exertions in the interest of the good and the dedication of his life 
to the extermination of the vain and the wicked, whether they 
were Anaryans like Narakasura and Banasura or Aryans like 
Kamsa, Jarasamdha and Sisupala, he had been looked upon by a 
large section of his contemporaries of both sexes as an incarna- 
tion of Visnu or Narayana and adored as such even in his life- 


time, 


i 


that through Arjuna, Uddhava and a few of them' who 


lived in close contact with him he had explained the philosophi- 
cal outlook on life which guided his extraordinary conduct and 
that although he had never renounced the world, he had made 
such an impression even on a section of the reouluses of his time 
like Narsda, Veda Vyasa, and Maitreya that after his demise 
their devotion towards him and their belief in his doctrine increa- 
sed in intensity and one of his devotees Veda Vyasa saw in his 
doctrine a satisfactory remedy for putting an end to the danger 
of the total disruption of the Aryan social structure which had 


1 This is corroborated even by Hemacandra (Tspc. Ch. VIII, Sargas 2-7), 
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already set in through various causes and made use of it with 

the help of the previous literatures of both the Nivrttimarga and 
Pravrttimarga for restoring the glory of the Varnasrama Dharma 

with its excellent checks and counter-checks in the shape of the 

mutual rights and duties of the four classes and the four orders. 
I say that this was the restoration of an old organisation in a 

somewhat modified form because its origin goes back to the day 
on which Visvamitra, a Ksafcriya king having abandoned his 
kingdom and his military career along with it, retired to a forest 
in order to attain Brahmarsitva on acknowledging it to be supe- 
rior to Bajarsitva. Prior to that a long and bitter struggle had 
been going on between the members of the priestly and princely 
orders ever since the time of Parasurama and Sabasrarjuna, each 
trying to establish his superiority over the other. But when 
thereafter order was restored the Brahmans acknowledged 
Visvamitra as one of the Brahmaisis and one of the best of the 
Vedic Seers, gave him a place among the seven Bsis and 
admitted the Gayatrl mantra composed and made use of by him 
for the attainment of his goal as the most efficacious of all the 
Vedic mantras and the quintessence of the Vedic teaching. 

III. The Jaina Religion and its Origin 

10. The European scholars, of more recent times, 1 who have 

devoted some time to the thought as to the original form and the 

time of origin of the Jaina religion have come to the conclusions 
that the theory propounded by the earlier European scholars that 
Jainism was an offshoot of Buddhism is not well-founded, that 

there is sufficient evidence in the Jaina and Buddhist works as 
to the existence of a sect of Nirgranthas, the then designation 
of the Jainas led by Mahavlra there called Nataputta, that such 
similarity between the religious tenets and practices of the Bud- 
dhists and the Jainas as that on which the earlier scholars laid 
considerable stress was easily explicable as having been derived 
from the common Aryan source, that though Mahavlra cannot be 
believed to’be the first to propound that religion as his parents had 

f On the Indian Sect of the Jainas by Bubler, pp. 25-39, 46-47 ; S. B. E. 
Vol. XII. Intro. by Jacobi, pp. XIX-XXXVIII ; EEE. Vol. II— -Jainism by 
Jacobi, pp. 465-66. 
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been following the cult of Parsvan&tha, whom the Jainas believe 
to be their 23rd Tlrthamkara, the accounts of the other 22 Tir- 
tkarhkaras given in the Jaina works are so much vitiated by 
vagueness and hyperboiism that for the purpose of the History of 
Religions, Jainism cannot be believed to have been started earlier 

than between B. C. 877 and 717. Two south Indian scholars have 

• 1 

only changed the latter limit to 777. 1 

11. In view of the evidence and the conclusions set forth in 
the preceding section hereof, all the conclusions of the modern 
scholars except the last, though based upon somewhat different 
data, seem to be sound. As for the last, it is necessary to bear in 
mind that the theory of the European scholars that the cult of 
Visnu bad been started by Ksatriyas as a revolt against the tyr 
anny of the Brahmanas cannot be believed to be true in view of 
the facts that certain Rsis of the later Vedic age, who were un- 
doubtedly Brahmanas had already conceived the existence of an 
Almighty Purusa, realised the essential identity of the indivi- 
dual soul with Him, hit upon the bondage of Karma as explain- 
ing the wide gulf of difference in the powers of knowledge and 
action that existed between the two and conceived the idea of 
Moksa ( release ) from it as being capable of being achieved by 
a process of purification which consisted of a course of spiritual 
discipline. It was for undergoing this discipline, securing that 
release and realising of that pure nature of the self, that 
thoughtful members of all the castes had been renouncing the 
world and leading a secluded life in the forests. According to 
a well-known rule of the Dkarmasastra, a non-Brahinan could 
not take the Samnyasa-dlksa. It is therefore natural that there 

should have grown up a class of the so-called unorthodox ascetics 

along with the orthodox ascetics, and that they should have taken 

> 

to the path of devotion to either Visnu or Siva hoping to be relea- 
sed from their bonds by the favour of the deity in whom they 

had faith and to have in moments of excitement given expression 
to their experiences and sentiments in songs and ballads compos- 
ed in their mother -tongue, which must have been different from 

the language of the learned and which the Europeans have label- 


1 His. of Ind. Lit. by Gowon ( 1931 ) p. 259; ERE- Vol. II — Jainism by 
Jacobi, pp. 465-66; Ayyangar and Eao : Studies in South Indian Jainism, p. 19 
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ed as “ Ascetic Poetry ” and have found to have been drawn upon 
as well by the Bhagavatas and Jainas as by the Buddhists and 
Saivas. The very fact that the so-called unorthodox ascetics 
adopted most of the rules and the mode of dress of the order 
of Samnyasis is sufficient evidence of there being harmony rather 
than discord between the ascetics of the two classes. To add to 
that there are numerous stories in the Mahabharata which go 
to show that there used to take place a free interchange of views 
between them to the mutual advantage of both and that of the 
society in general. 1 

12. Now, the first Tlrthamkara of the Jainas according to their 

canonical books called- Adinatha (the ITirst Lord) was Bsabhadeva, 

/ 

son of Nabhi and Marudevl. The Kalpasutra of the Svetambaras 
does "not seem to contain any more information about him 
except that he had inherited the kingdom of his father in Iksvaku- 
bliumi in Bharatavarsa, that after having ruled for several years 
and teaching the people during those years 72 sciences including 

the art of writing, the science of arithmetic and the knowledge of 

'• | . 

omens, the 64 accomplishments of women, the hundred crafts 

and the three occupations of men, he renounced his kingdom, 

retired to the forest and was the first to lead the life of a 

mendicant and became the first Jaina and the first Tlrthamkara . 2 

The Bhcigavata Parana 8 on the other hand acclaims him not 

only as a great devotee of Visnu and a great Yogi but also as an 

Avatara of Yisnu because he had in his lifetime been so success- 

• ♦ 

ful in eradicating his individual consciousness and in being in 
tune with the Infinite that he had ceased to be conscious of the 

existence of his physical body, that his limbs had consequently 

% 

ceased to perform their normal functions and that therefore he 
was an ideal Paramahamsa who is above the limitations imposed 
by the Asramadharma of the Samnyasis. As contrasted with the 

1 His. of Ind. Lit. Vol. 1, pp. 380-94, 473 &c.; Some Problems of Indian 
Literature, pp. 21-40 ; Mbh. I. 75-93, III. 100-13, 187, 273-90, V. 11-17, 120-23, 
XII. 3. 88-91, 92, 94-97, 340, XIII. 100, XIV. 16-19. 

2 S. B. E. Vol. XII. pp. 281-85. 

3 Bhag. Pu. V. In Mbh. XIL 1. 125-30, Rsabha is called a Brahmarsi and 

• • • • * 

one of the Samkhyacaryas who preceded Kapila, 
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Kalpasutra, it gives many more details about his family and his 
descendants. It says that Bsabha’s father, Nabhi was one of the 
sons of Agnidhra, that the said Agnidhra was again ^one of the 
sons of Priyavrata who was of one of the two sons of Manu, that 
Kapiia the famous propounder of the Samkhya doctrine was the 
son of DevahutI who was a sister of the said Priyavrata and had 
been married to the sage Kardama, that Bharata after whom 
this country was named Bharatavarsa ( the Country of Bharata ) 
was one of his hundred sons, that out. of the other 99, nine 
did not marry and renounced the world and devoted their lives 
exclusively to the contemplation of the Almighty, that Nitni, one 
of the kings of Mithila, the capital of Videha ( roughly speaking 
the modern Bihar ), had taken spiritual instructions from them, 
that after having ruled for several years Bharata too had 
renounced his kingdom and become a recluse and that his son 
Sumati too, had followed a similar course and had attained a 

similar to that of Rsabha. 1 The Jaina works agree in this 
so far as to say that Bharata was one of the 63 Salakapurusas and 
the first Cakravartin amongst them, that Sumati was their fifth 
Tlrtharhkara and that Kapiia was one of the 9 Vasudevas who 
are included in that number 63. 


state 


o 


13. I have also been able to identify some of the other Sala- 
kapurusas of the Jainas, namely, Krsna, Balarama, Arisfanemi and 
Jarasamdha whose lives were intertwined to a very great extent. 
When I read the Trisasthi-salakapurusa-carita of Hemacandra and 
the Harivamsa Furaria of Jinasena I was much surprised to find 
that their authors had been speaking of Krsna with as much re- 
verence as the Bhagavatas except for believing him to be the 
Supreme Brahma in human form, referring to him by the various 
names Damodara, Hari, Govinda, Murari, and others, which the 
Vaisnavas hold dear, that they had narrated all the incid- 


ents of his childhood which are found narrated in the works of 
Bhagavata school, that they had also been looking upon Jara- 
samdha as a tyrant who deserved to be killed and that they also 
believed Balarama to be a helpmate of Krsna as did the Bhaga- 

i. Of course there are certain differences as regards the 


vata 


Bhag. Pu. XII. 5-7. 
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common points between their life-stories as narrated in the works 
as to the ascendants and descendants of Ersna. The reason for 
their entering into many more details of historical interest seems 
to be that they looked upon Ersna as a highly developed soul of 

the status of Vasudeva or Visnu, who was only next in rank to 
a Tirthamkara, who too was only the most highly developed soul 
of his age, as opposed to the Bhagavatas, who looked upon him as 
Narayana or Saguna Brahma incarnate and were as such very 
little interested in the human side of his life and those of his 
ancestors and descendants. Now such historical details as they 
supply were not obviously necessary for bringing into relief the 
tenets of their religion e. g., that Ersna’s great-grandfather was 
Andhaka-Vrsni, that his grandfather was Saurl, who had founded 

r 

Sauryapura at a distance of about 50 miles from Mathura, that 
he was a ruling chief there under the suzerainty of Jarasarhdha 
of Magadha, that after having reigned there for several years he 
renounced the kingdom in favour of the eldest of his ten sons 

named Samudravijaya and retired to a forest, that Yasudeva was 
his youngest son and was living under the control of his eldest 

brother, that he had acquired proficiency in several arts, the chief 
of which were those of singing and playing on musical instru- 
ments and horse-training, that he was such an adept in the 
former and was at the same time so handsome that whenever he 
stirred out in the town and amused himself by music even the 
married women of the town gave up their house-hold work and 
gathered together to hear him, that the leading men of the town 
once complained about him to his elder brother, that thereupon 
he was ordered not to leave the palace compound without 
permission, that finding this restraint irksome he once broke 

through it and wandered about from place to place, that wherever 
he went, he attracted the attention of either the ruling chief or a 

nobleman of the place and became his son-in-law, that after he 
had collected seven or eight wives in this manner he had an occa- 
sion to show his skill in the military science to his eldest bro- 
ther Samudravijaya, who was ranged against him in battle, that 


the latter recognised him and took him back to his capital with 
his wives and kept him in his military service, that there he 


came in contact with Kamsa, son of Ugrasena, who having been 


abondoned immediately after his birth on account of inauspicious 
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signs on his body had been brought up by a Bania, that Samudra- 
vijaya was once ordered, by Jarasarhdha to send a contingent 
against a rebellious Gadhavl, that he sent for the purpose the regi- 
ment commanded by Vasudeva assisted by Kamsa, that the latter 
by his bravery defeated the Gadhavl, arrested him and produced 
him before Vasudeva, who through Samudravijaya took him to 

Jarasarhdha, that the latter was so pleased that he offered to give 

0 • 

to Vasudeva the Jagir of Mathura and his daughter Jlvayasa but 
the latter would not accept them saying that it was Kamsa who 
deserved them by bis bravery, that a3 the latter was reputed to 
be the son of a Bania Jarasarhdha was reluctant to give him his 
daughter but afterwards convincing proof of his being the son of 
a Ksatriya was produced and Jarasarhdha gave him both his 
daughter and the Jagir. 1 The works of the Bhagavata school 
are completely silent about all these incidents but there is such 
a touch of reality about them that one is persuaded to believe 
that the Jainas must have had some independent source of infor- 
mation about them. In fact Jinasena narrates 2 in his Intro- 
duction that he had based his narrations of the family of Hari 
on the original work composed by Suvratanatha, the 20th Tlr- 
thamkara who like Krsna belonged to the Yadava clan, that Bince 
he composed his work, several other Jaina Sadhus had also 
written accounts of the family of Hari and that he had based his 
work on materials gathered from all of them. Hemacandra, too 
states in his Lives of Sixty-three Eminent Personages that he 
had gathered the materials for them from older works. x I am 
therefore led to believe that the charge that the Jainas had made 
out their Pauranic works from the Bhagavata sources on twist- 

s 

ing facts so as to suit their purpose must be dismissed as un- 
founded and that as regards certain matters of historical interest 
the Jaina works are more informative and reliable than the 
Bhagavata works. 

t 

14. According to them Samudravijaya had a son Aristanemi 

born at Sauryapura, very near the time when the whole Yadava 
clan consisting of three branches migrated to Saurastra owing to 

1 Tspc. X. VIII. 2-7, 8, 10, 11 ; Hv. Pu. IV. 22-36. 

a Hv. Pu. Intro, pp. 3-5, 

8 Tspo. Intro, 
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to the invincibility of the attack on Mathura by Kala, who accord- 
ing to them was a son of Jarasamdha, Because of his outstand- 
ing virtues, Aristanemi had become a pet of Krsna and therefore 
received his constant attention in the matter of his education. 
Although at the time of the last encounter with Jarasamdha he 
had grown up to be a full-fledged youth he had not fallen in love 
with any girl as Krsna’s sons Pradyumna, Samba and others, 

who were almost equal in age to him, had. He was once persu- 
aded to consent to marry and even went to the house of the father 
of a princess named Rajlmati but turned back from it on sseing 
a row of cattle tied to posts in readiness for being slaughtered 

for the nuptial feast and cutting off their ropes with his sword. 
Since then he remained in the family house for about one year 
but that was only for preparing himself for a life of renunciation 
and after that period he left the house for good, first went to 
Ujjain, stayed there for some time and at last returned to M.t, 

Revataka ( Girnar ) and having practised severe austerities there 
attained Kaivalya or as the Jainas say Kevallpada. Naturally 
enough he was soon surrounded by some followers, all of whom 
were recluses like him. 

15. Dr. Ray Chaudhary has taken a note of his being a first 
cousin of Krsna in his Early History of the Visnavas but 
beyond that he has not mad9 any use of the biography of that 
saint given at considerable details in the Jaina works. The 
reason for it seems to be that he was concerned with adducing 
evidence of Krsna being a historical personage who had lived 

many centuries prior to the beginning of the Christian era, his 
being identical with the pupil of Ghora Anglrasa, who is referred 

to in the Chandogya Upanisad 2 as the person to whom the Puru- 
savidya expounded in that Upanisad had been taught by the 
said sage and with his being the founder of the religion in which 
the object of adoration was Bhagavan Vignu, after whom the 

followers of the creed were known as the Bhagavatas. The Euro- 
pean scholars are not prepared even to concede that there was any 

such historical personage as Aristanemi, although following the 
lead given by Dr. Ray Chaudhary they admit the historical 
existence of Krsna- Vasudeva, his identity with the Krsna of the 

1 Early History of the Vaiapava Sect. pp. 172-74. 

2 Chan. Upa. Ill 17. 

16 [ Annals, B. O. R. I. ] 
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Chandogya Upanis&d and his being the founder of the religion 

of the Bhagavatas. 1 The principal obstacles in the way of their 

making any concession in the case of Aristanemi are ( 1 ) that 

according to the Jaina works there was a very long distance of 

84,000 years between him and the 23rd Tlrthamkara ParssvanStha 

and ( 2 ) that there is no reference whatsoever in the Pauranic 

work of the Hindus as to Vasudeva having an elder brother 

named Samudravijaya and the latter having a son of the name of 

Aristanemi. As for the first, it must be admitted that it is not 
• • • 

possible with our present knowledge to explain what the Jaina 
authors mean when they say that there was a distance in time 
of so many thousands of years or so many Sagaropamas between 
one of the Tlrthamkaras and another but that . for that reason 
alone it would not be reasonable to brush aside the whole of the 
life-story of Aristanemi given in several Jaina works which had 
been based on very old Prakrit works as a figment of imagination. 
The non-mention of the names of Vasudeva’s brother and bro- 
ther’s son in the works of the Bhagavata school can be easily 
explained by the circumstance that the Bhagavata writers had 

made use of only so much of their traditional knowledge as was 
necessary for glorifying Krsna as the Supreme Deity who had 

assumed a human form for the protection of the good and the 

chastisement of the wicked. There are, as shown above, many 
other facts of purely historical or human interest appearing from 

the Jaina works which have even not been hinted at in the Bha- 
gavata works. 2 The word Aristanemi appears at least in the 

Santipatha of the Mundaka, Prasna, and Mandukya Upanisads of 

the Atharvaveda. It is, of course, there an epithet of Tarksya 

# 

i. e. Aruna, the herald of the sun and means, “ he, the circumfer- 
ence of whose wheels is perfect or unhurt. In Panini VI.2.10Q 
there is a reference to an Aristasritapuram ( a city where Arista 
had taken up an abode ). Apart from these, however, the Jaina 
works go to show that Aristanemi had not married and had re- 
nounced the world, that the original Jaina doctrine was that none 

1 His. of lad. Lit. by Winternitz Vol. 1, pp. 457; ERE. Vol. II — Bhaga- 
vadglta by Garbe, pp. 535—38 ; — Bhakti-marga by Grierson, pp. 539-51. 

2 The Harivamsa does contain some stray bits of traditions collected 
together from a particular region, probably the south of India, at a time 
later than that of the composition of the MahabhSrata, 
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who had not completely given up his connection with every 

worldly object and had not prepared himself by severe penances 

and contemplation in solitude could attain Kevallpada, which 

qualified one for a TSrthamkaraship, that Krsna had in his life* 

time revived the old ideal of the Pravrtti Dharma about which 

% 

sufficient has been said already and that Aristanemi believing 
the absolute necessity of renunciation for the realisation of the 
powers inherent in the human soul, of a better quality than were 
apparent from the conduct of ’Krsna, had cut himself adrift from 
society and applied himself seriously to the problem of their rea- 
lisation in a solitary place on the mountain-top of Crirnar. They 
also show that after he realised his ideal, ha had attracted many 
persons towards himself and persuaded some to follow his own 
example and others like Krsna to give up drinking and that the 
drunken brawl that took place amongst the young Yadavas and 
ended in their mutual destruction was the consequence ; of their 
having indulged in drinking in spite of absolute prohibition 
enforced by Krsna. Add to these the facts that after the death 

of Krsna, Krsna Dvaipayana amplified the former’s teaching to 
Arjuna and starting the theory of the Avataras in order to in- 
spire faith in the Karmayoga doctrine tried to establish that the 
problem of what is Karma and what is Akarma had baffled the 
best philosophers, that it was practically impossible for an em- 
bodied soul to remain completely inactive, that the same result 

which is sought to be achieved by Samnyasa ( of Karma ) can be 
achieved more easily and more harmlessly by Yoga ( of Karma), 
that even the Sastras do not ordain the abandonment of the pre- 
scribed duties, that real renunciation lay in cultivating a habit 

of indifference to the fruits of such Karma and that 
if that habit is firmly acquired, the mind becomes pure and 
there arises the knowledge of the Essence which has the 

effect of eradicating the dormant evil propensities or the animal 

instincts of desire for enjoyment, anger, hatred, envy etc, and 

that of making the heart so crystal-clear as to enable a man to 

realise the Essence which is everywhere. 1 This doctrine though 

intended for the benefit of the weak and illiterate was very 

closely connected with the old Varnasiama Dharma and a belief 

. . . 1— ..<»■*■ I ■ ■■■' <" ■ 
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in the Yedas and implied at least a tacit consent to the continu- 
ance of injury to animal life. It is significant that the Jaina works 
contained detailed accounts of the lives of the first Tlrthamkara 
Bsabhadeva and the twenty-second, twenty-third and twenty- 
fourth Tlrthamkaras, Neminatha, Parasvanatha and'MahavIra- 

svami only. Thereout as stated before, Bsabha is revered 
both by the Bhagavatas and Jainas. It was, I believe, on 
the question of the interpretation of the life of ftsabha and 
similar older saints that a difference of views must have 
arisen between them on the question of Varnasrama Dharma, 
the existence of an All-powerful Omnipresent, Omniscient 
God and the assumption by him of human and other 
forms for helping the good and chastising the wicked, 
acknowledgement of the Samhitas, and Brabmanas as the ancient 
works of the Aryan religion, the necessity of absolute Samnyasa 
for the relisation of the highest truth which a human soul is cap- 
able of realising and the capacity of Niskama Karma to enable 
man to realise it, that must have caused the parting of ways bet- 
ween Aristanemi and Yeda Vyasa and their respective followers. 
Till then they had many things in common. That is the reason 
why we find common beliefs in the doctrine of Karma, the neces- 
sity of Yoga for freedom from the bondage of Karma which is 
the cause of Samsara, the subordination of the Vedic gods Indra 
and others to the Purusa, similar customs and rules of conduct 
of the recluses etc. 

IV. The Probable Time of Their Origin 

16. It will have been seen from the above that I believe that 
even in the Vedic age, there were two kinds of Dharmas, Nivrtfci 
Dharma and Pravrfcti Dharma, current in Aryan society, that 

these were in fact not two Dharmas in the sense of two religions 
but only two Margas or Panthas for attaining the same ideal, 

that it was from the former of them that the Bhagavata and 

Jaina Dharmas had been evolved by the followers of Krsna and 

^ • ♦ • 

Aristanemi owing to some fundamental differences as to beliefs 
and practices between them and as to the attitude to be taken up 
by the followers of the Visnu cult towards the Vedic literature, 

the Varnasrama-vyavastha and the continuance of the perform- 
ance of sacrifices even by a section of the Aryan race. It would, 
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therefore, not be out of place here to try to point out when the 
parting of ways took place. 

17. As to that since that event took place soon after the 
Mahabharata war we can arrive at its probable date if we con- 
sider that of the said war itself. That date has been the subject 
of many learned disquisitions by several scholars based on litera- 
ry, astronomical and other data. The earliest date arrived at 
by some of them is B. C. 3102. 1 The origin of the two religions 
cannot therefore be placed earlier than about B. C. 3050 to 3000. 
The latest date arrived at by some is B. C. 1100. 2 The said origin 
cannot therefore have taken place later than between B. C. 1050 
and 1000, Attempts are being made at present by the archaeolo- 
gists to find out some evidence which would enable them to fix 

the exact date of the Kuru-Pandu war. When they will find it, 
the question of the date of origin of the said two religions will 
be easily solved and all controversy will come to an end. 


1 His. of Ind. Lit. by Winternitz Vol. I. p. 473. 

2 Chcnology of Anoient India by Pradhan ( Calcutta 1927 ) pp. 169-75, 
268-69 ; Journal of India History Vol. XIX. Pt. I. — The intervening age 
between Parlksit and Nanda by-Triveda, pp. 1-16. 


some curious middle indic aorists 

BY 

FRANKLIN EDGERTON 

In the Mahavastu, Senart’s ed. ii. 221.17 and iii. 216.7, there 
occurs twice, according to the mss., a form pradur-ald. It is 
obviously from pradur-bhu and means “ became visible, appeared.’' 
Senart emends to -ahu ( for abhut ). But he would probably not 
have made this emendation if he had been aware of certain Pali 
forms which confirm the mss. reading. 

In Jataka i 54. 4-5 we find pdtur-ahivn.su, 3 pL, “ appeared. ” 
Further, from other compounds of bhu, ajjhabld, to adhibhavati, 

which should be read It. 76.6 ( ed. ajjhabhu ), and anvabhi, or a bhi, 

6 

to anubhavati, to be read DN. iii. 147.10, 149.2 ; see Andersen and 

9 

Smith, Orit. Pali Diet., s. vv. 

These passages confirm each other and prove that, in the 
Protocanonical Buddhist Prakrit to which both Pali and Buddhist 
Hybrid Sanskrit literatures go back, the root bhu had, at least in 
some compounds, an aorist -abhi, - abhi . -ahi, ( -aid ), 3 pi. -ahim.su 
( -abhimsu ? ). So far as I can find, Geiger and other Pali gram- 
mars do not mention these forms ; nor have I found any explana- 
tion of them. 

They seem to me obviously modifications of abhu(t), ahu, ahu , 

or the like, and 3 pi. abhumsu, ahumsu or the like ( abkum.su , often 
written abhunsiihi and the like, is a very common form in the 
Mahavastu ). The vocalism of these forms was modified to fit the 
commonest aorist type of Protocanonical Prakrit, which ended in 
3 sg. -i ( or i ), 3 pi. -imsu ; see Edgerton, JAOS 57.19ff. ( a)gami , 
(a) gamim.su etc. 

Similarly, compounds of bhu also had a 3 pi. aorist -aham.su , 

( a)bhamsu . We find pdtur-aham.su in Jat. i. 11. 2 ( and as v. 1. in 

i, 54, 5, above ) ; and adhi-bhamsu SN. iv. 185. 31 ( Andersen and 
Smith s. v. adhibhavati ). This last is correctly explained by 

Geiger § 163 as having its vocalism by analogy with another 

aorist type in 3 sg. ~a, 3 pi. -amsu', e. g. ( a)gama ) ( a)gamamsu . No 

*-abha, *-aha or the like has been found ; nor have I as yet found 

such 3 pi. forms Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit. 



SUKARA-MADDAVA AND THE BUDDHA’S DEATH * 


By 

Fa Chow 

Sometime ago, when I first read the passage, pertaining to the 
Buddha’s accepting Cunda’s invitation, in the English transla- 
tion 1 of the ‘ Maha-parinibbana-suttanta 2 ’ I was rather puzzled 
to see how Dr. Rhys Davids could have interpreted the word 
‘ Sukara-maddava ’ as ‘ dried boar’s flesh . ’ s Later on, I found 
that some Indian Scholars too think like him viz., that the death 
of the Buddha was due to eating some kind of meat. It would not 
matter at all, if this were a fact, but I am afraid the tests have 
been wrongly Interpreted. 

The different interpretations of Buddhaghosa and Bu ldhayaias 

The interpretation referred to above, was first given in Bud- 

dhaghosa’s commentary , 4 but he also gave two other different 
explanations : 

Firstly— 

“ Some say * Sukara-maddava ’ is a kind of soft food, a pre- 
paration of well-cooked soup, which is made out of the five 

products of the cow ” 

Secondly — 

“But others say, ‘ Sukara-maddava’ is a kind of medicinal 

preparation, which is prescribed in the book of the science of 
Rasayana. Cunda prepared this medicine, as he hoped (that 
thereby) the Biassed One’s death might not take place. ” 

Beside the above three different interpretations of the word 
‘ Sukara-maddava, ’ we have one more from the Chinese transla- 

* Communicated by Dr. V. V. Gokkale, Poona. 

1 Buddhist Suttas. S. B. E., vol. xi, pp. 70-73. 

2 Dlgha-nikaya. Maha-parinibbana-suttanta, pp. 126—128. P. T. S. 

3 Buddhist Suttas. S B. E., vol. xi., p. 71. 

4 Sumahgala-vilasinl. See S. Devamitta’s Sinhalese edition, p. 395. 

“ Eke bhananti sukara-maddavaip. pana mudu-odanassa panca-gorasa 
yusapacana-vidhanassa namametam ti, yatha gavapanam nama pakanamam, 
Keci bhananti sukara-maddavaip nama rasayanavidhi tain pana rasayana- 
satthe agacchati, tarn Cundena Bhagavato parinibbanam na bhaveyyati 

raijayanam patiyattanti. 
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tion of the Dirghagama, 1 which was translated by Buddhayasas 
of Cabul, 2 a great authority on Hlnayana Buddhism, and a con- 
temporary of Buddhaghosa, who went to China about A. D. 402, 
and translated four works s of Hlnayana Buddhism into Chinese 
in A. D. 403-413. One of these works is Dirghagama, otherwise 
known in Pali as Dlghanikaya. 4 I have rendered below the rele- 
vant important passages from the Chinese Dirghagama. 5 

“ Now, the Blessed One stayed in the Bhumi 6 City as long 
as he desired, then he said to the Venerable Ananda ; 

‘ Let us go on to Pava. ’ 

* Be it so, ’ replied the Venerable Ananda. 

“ Then the Blessed One robed himself, and taking his bowl, 
and accompanied by a great company of the brethren, he proceed- 
ed to Pava Via Malla . 1 When he reached there, he stayed in the 
Jata garden. 8 

“ At that time, there was a person, Cunda by name, son of an 
artisan. He heard, that the Buddha had come over to the city 
from Malla, so he immediately dressed himself up and went to 
the Buddha’s place. There he saluted the Blessed One’s feet with 

his head and face. After the salutation, he seated himself on one 
side. Then, the Lord Buddha gradually instructed, preached, 

inspired, and gladdened him with the Dbarma and other suitable 

teachings, 

“ When Cunda heard the religious discourse of the Buddha, he 
was very happy and showed his devotion by inviting the Blessed 
One to dine at his house the next day, and Buddha accepted his 
invitation in silence. Then he rose from his seat, saluted the 
Blessed One and went back to his own residence. 

1 Nanjo Catalogue of the Buddhist Tripitaka in China and Japan 
( Oxford 1883) Ho. 545. 

2 See Nanjo Catalogue. Appendix ii, p. 408. 

5 See Nanjo nos. 68, 545, 1117 and 1155. e 

i See Chizen Akanuma : The comparative catalogue of Chinese Agamas 
and Pali Nikayas, Tokyo. 

1 Nanjo no. 545. Shanghai Tripitaka Edition, bundle 15. vol. iii. p. 76. 

6 This is another name for Pali Bhoganagara. See M. Przyluski : Le 
pacinirvana et les funeralles du Buddha. Journal Asiatique, Nov .-Deo. 1918. 

pp. 423-424. 

T This seems to be a village or a sub-town between Bhoganagara and 
Pava, It is also possible that such a place was inhabited by the Mallas, 
hence comes this name. 

8 This garden differs from the Pali Ambavana. 
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“ The same night Cunda prepared different kinds of food and 
he went to the Buddha on the following day and addressing him 
said, 

4 0 Blessed One, the meal is ready, ’ 

4 Then, the Blessed One robed himself, and taking his bowl, 
and accompanied by a great company of the brethren, he proceed- 
ed to Qunda’s residence, and there he seated himself on the seat 
prepared for him. After their arrival, Cunda immediately served 
the Buddha and the brethren with different kinds of food. Among 


prepared from 


of 


sandal-wood tree, which was considered a great delicacy in those days, 

which he offered only to the Blessed One. For, Buddha told him 

not to give that preparation to any of the bhiksus. But in the 

great company of the brethren, there was an old bhiksu, who had 

entered into the Order only lately, who rising from his seat drank 
out of the dish of the ‘ ear-stew ’ preparation. ’ ’ 1 


What does the phrase ‘ the ears of the sandal-wood tree ’ 
mean ? The explanation is, there is a kind of fungus which iB 
in shape like an ear on a sandal- wood tree. It is still a common 
practice in China, that whatsoever fungus grows on the tree is 
called ‘tree-ear' 2 (shu-er) or ‘wood-ear’ (mu-er); while 
those grown on the ground we call mushrooms ( chun ). So when 

Buddhayasas rendered this word, he was obliged to observe the 
distinction between the two, hence we find the word ‘ tree-ears. ’ 
It is evident then, that ‘Sukara-maddava’ is not ‘dried boar’s flesh’ 
but a kind of fungus, 

Another point, which should be borne in mind, is that this 
text was translated into Chinese in A. D. 312-413 while Buddba- 
ghosa was still in India, and had perhaps not even written on 
Buddhism. As according to Bhys Davids, he went to Ceylon in 
about A. D. 430, the time of his writing commentaries could not 
be earlier. 3 It is therefore, after all, not improbable that he did 

not know, that the word 4 Sukara-maddava 5 could also be taken 
in the sense of ‘ fungus. ' 


1 This translation may be compared with the S. B. E., vol. zi., pp. 70-73 
for having a clear idea of both the tests. 

a There are two kinds of ‘wood-ears’ or fungus: one is white and the 
other black. The former one is ten times more costly than the latter. People 
usually take it as a kind of tonic. 

3 Also see B. C. Law : The life and work of Buddhaghosa p. 11. 

17 [ Annals, B. 0. R, I. j 
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People may be inclined to think that the Chinese translator 
may have changed the meaning of the original text and instead 
put in something else. 1 This is not impossible, but Buddhayasas 
was not a scholar of this type. The following passage is an il- 
lustration of his faithfulness and another proof of our statement 
that Sukara-maddava is not ‘ pig-flesh. 7 

“ Now, 2 the Blessed One told Ananda and said = 

‘ Henceforth I shall allow the bhiksus to take five kinds of 
food, i. e M rice, wheat, biscuit, fish, and meat. And let them be 
fully satisfied with them. ” 

Here, we find ' meat 7 and ‘ fish ’ mentioned at the same time. 

It shows clearly that he was not at all influenced or affected by 

opinions held by the Chinese Buddhist Society in his own time, 

and inclined to change these words into names of vegetables. In 

the present case, therefore, if Sukara-maddava were really the 
word for ‘pig-fl6sh/ then he would not have hesitated to put it 

into Chinese accordingly as he did in the above mentioned 
translation ; since that is not so, it must have been correctly 
interpreted as a kind of fungus grown on a sandal-wood tree. 

Here is then a fundamental difference between the interpreta- 
tions of Buddhaghosa and Buddhayasas. There is one point which 

we can not quite understand. When Buddhaghosa wrote his com- 
mentary, there were already three different interpretations in exis- 
tence before him, why did he prefer the * pig-flesh 7 interpreta- 
tion ? Was it because he was himself a non-vegetarian ? or did 
he simply take it faithfully to mean ‘ the soft of a pig, ’ aB he had 
done in his Sumangala-vilasinI ? 3 — viz. •* 

“ Sukara-maddava means that the pig-flesh is of a pig, which 
is neither too young nor old, it is excellent, soft and oily, and 
nicely prepared and properly cooked. 7 ’ 

If his explanation were faithful I am afraid he might have 
been misinformed. 

1 This idea is expressed by A. Waley in his artiole: “Did Buddha die 
of eating pork? ’ 3 See Melanges Ohinois et Bouddhiques, I. 1932, p. 343-54. 

2 Dharraagupta-Vinaya, See Nanjo no. 1117. Shanghai Tripitaka Edition, 
bundle 15. vol. iii, p. 76. 

3 See Devamitta’s Sinhalese edition, p. 395. 

*' Sakara-maddavam ‘ ti nSti tarupassa nati jinpassa eka-jetfchaka- 
sUkarassa pavattamamsarn tarn tira mudun c’eva siniddharp ca hoti, taxp 
patiySdSpetva sSdhukaip pacapetvS’ti attho. ” 
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The different meanings of Sukara-maddava 

We have examined the different interpretations of Buddha- 
ghosa and Buddhayasas. Now let ns look at the term * Sukara- 
maddava ’ from the linguistic point of view, which may enable 
us to throw some further light on its meaning. 

The word ‘Sukara’ means pig, and hog; and ‘maddava’ 
means mild, gentle, sweet and soft as the Pali dictionary of the 

P. T. S. explains it. 1 But according to A. Waley 's opinion this 
work is capable of at least four interpretations. 

“ Granting that it comes from the root MRD 4 soft ’ cognate 
with Latin Mollis, it is still ambiguous, for it may mean ‘the 
soft of a * pig’s soft food ’ i. e. food eaten by pigs. But it may 

again come from the same root as our word ‘ mill’ and mean 
1 pig pounded/ i. e. ‘ trampled by pigs. ’ There is yet another 
similar root meaning 4 to be pleased,' and as will be seen below 
one scholar has supposed the existence of a vegetable called ‘pig’s 
delight. ’ 2 

Regarding his last point Waley says, that Neumann took 

‘ Sukara-maddava ’ to mean ‘ pig’s delight ’ and assumed that that 

was the name of some kind of truffles. ( Preface to the Majjhima- 
Nikaya. p. xx . ). 3 

Further, it is stated in the Udana, that the word ‘ Sukara-mad- 
dava ’ in the great commentary ( now lost ) was said to be the 
flesh of a pig made soft and oily ; but that some said it was not 
pig-flesh but the sprout of a plant trodden by pigs. 4 

Thus, if we compare all these different interpretations and 

classify them, we shall realize that the ‘ pig-flesh ’ interpretation 
is hardly tenable. 

It is a sound maxim, that whenever we come across some 
difficult words in the old text, which are liable to have at least 
half a dozen interpretations, we should employ the method of 

reading the context carefully, finding out the most suitable mean- 

,, — ... * • 

- ■ 1 « . m , ■ 1 ,, 1 ■••• mm 

1 See P. T. S. Pali dictionary, p. 180 and p. 142. 

2 See Melanges Chinois et Bouddbiques, I, 1932, p. 344, 

3 See Melanges Cbinois et Bouddhiques, 1. 1932, p. 346, 

4 Ibid., p. 345. When last summer I was staying in Poona, Prof. N. K. 

Bhagwat showed me a kind of grain called * Dukarl ’ ( ) in Marathi. 

This word may mean ‘luscious to the pigs’. It is not improbable that this 
is a substitute for ‘ sukara-maddava’. 
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ing for that particular word or passage and then, draw a conclu 
slon. 

If we read the passages about tha Buddha’s visit to Ounda 
in the Maha-parinibbana-sutfea, 1 we get the following important 
points which go against the ‘ pig-flesh ’ interpretation. 

I. When Cunda invited the Buddha to take a meal at his 
house, he had already become his disciple ; because he was in- 
structed, aroused, inspired, and gladdened by the religious 

4 

discourse of the Blessed One. Now, it is not idle to suppose, that 
in this religions discourse, Cunda should have heard at least one 
of the five precepts for all Buddhists, i. e. ‘ not to kill life.’ 8 If 
that be so, how would he dare to kill a pig s when inviting the 
Blessed One to take a meal at his house ? 

II. In the history of India, perhaps the Buddha was the first 

person to preach the doctrine of equality and brotherhood among 
men. Therefore he shared everything with others down even to 

the contents of a begging bowl. 4 Then, why did he ask Cunda 

to serve him alone with the * dried boar’s flesh ’ V Was he fond 
of meat-eating ? Were there any special reasons for it ? 

III. And again why did he ask Cunda to bury the remnants 
of the prepared s boar’s flesh 7 in a hole and say to him : 

I see no one, Cunda, on earth, nor in Mara’s heaven, nor in 

Brahma’s heaven, no one among Samanas and Brahmanas, among 
gods and men, by whom, when he has eaten it, that food can be 

assimilated, save by the Tathagata. ” 5 

Was the flesh of a pig so difficult to digest? Was this the 

usual opinion in India in the time of the Buddha ? or was it 

perhaps a kind of poisonous plant which was very harmful to the 

human system ? 


U 




a Sea Dlgha-Nikaya, vol. II. pp. 126-128. P. T. S. or see S. B. E., vol. xi., 


pp. 70-73. 


2 


a 


* Panatipata veramani sikkhapadam ’ Amongst the five precepts for 
lay-disciples, this is the first one. See ‘ Khuddaka-pathaj. 

Cunda. made all his preparations at night, therefore, there was hardly 
any chance for him to buy things from outside. Even if he could do so, how 
was it possible that the flesh of a pig which was neither too young nor too old 
could be sold in the market place just at that particular moment ? Since it 
was soft and oily, it also could not be dried boar’s flesh, 

4 See S. B. E., vol. xi„ p. 10. 
a Ibid., p. 72. 
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Pork-eating in China is as common as milk-drinking is in 
India. There, people never find any difficulty in digesting pig- 

flesh nor do they suffer from any troubles after eating it. How was 

« ' • ► • .. • * 

it then that after his taking the pig-flesh of Cunda, the Buddha 

was attacked with the dire disease of red dysentery, 1 and such 
acute pain came upon him, that it caused his death ? 

v • 

Conclusion 

From what I have said above' there is a greater likelihood of 
Sukara-maddava being a plant or fungus liable to poison the 
body sometimes, rather than ‘ boar’s flesh particularly as older 
Chinese sources, indicated above, are definitely in favour of the 

vegetarian interpretation. 


1 Lohita-pakkhandika. See Dlgha-Nikaya, vol. II, p. 127. P. T. S. 



IN DR A. THE REPRESENTATIVE OF THE HIGHEST 

PHYSICAL ASPECT OF NATURE * 

By 

V. A. Gadgil 

It is noteworthy to point out that the two most important 

factors or corner-stones of Indo-Aryan or Vedio culture that 
deserve very close attention are firstly the Gods and secondly 
the Rta, the Institution of Sacrifice. In fact the whole of Vedic 
cnltuTe is mainly centred on these two points. It has already 
been shown by me in a paper contributed to the Oriental Confer- 
ence held at Tirupati in 1940 that the conception of Rfca stands 
for the Institution of Sacrifice, the one law governing the whole 
of the Universe and Gods are the guardians of this Rta. Four 

Gods viz. Varuna, Mitra, Indra and Agni stand out conspicu- 
ously in their relation to Rta. Of these four, Mitra being merely 
a replica of Varuna, the remaining three are chiefly known as 
Rtasya gopa. Of these three again, Varuna’s intimate relation to 
Rfea has been fully discussed in the paper referred to above. Next 

in importance to Varuna stands Indra whose relationship to Rta 

is calculated to throw some light on the nature of his activities. 

That almost all the Vedic Gods represent some aspect of nature 
either moral including spiritual and ethical or physical seems to 

be generally accepted by scholars. If then Varuna represents 

the highest aspect of Monotheism on the moral side as has clearly 
been shown in the same paper, Indra stands out prominently as 

the most important representative of the highest physical aspect 

of nature 5 nay, he appears to represent in fact the most powerful 

natural phenomenon on the physical side next in importance or 
even equal to the role of Varuna on the moral side in the Vedic 

Pantheon, ( cf. RV. IV, 43 ; VII, 28, 4 ; 82, 2 ; 84. 2 ; VIII, 85, 6 ), 

When one thinks of Rt'a and its relation to the three main 
Vedic Gods i. e. Varuna, Indra and Agni, the urgent necessity 
to know the exact significance of these constituents of Vedic cul- 

* Paper read at the Eleventh .All-India Oriental Conference, Hyderabad 
session, 1941. 
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fcure becomes so evident: as to need no further emphasis. The 
role of Agni is equally top obvious to need any more elucidation. 

He is the only messenger of Gods and friend of mortals ( Mitra ) 
on the one hand and on the other the sole representative of Gods 
on Earth as the guardian of Rta. In brief, he is the indispensable 

link between the Gods and the mortals. Varuna, as said above, 
is the highest and the oldest Vedic God ( cf. RV. II, 27, 10 ; V, 

85, 2 : VI, 68, 9 ; VII, 87, 5 ; etc. ), the eternal lord and upholder 
of the Universe and as such represents the highest aspect or pri- 
nciple of Monotheism. One is however confronted with the highly 
baffling and difficult problem of finding out what physical aspect 

of nature is precisely represented by lndra who figures promi- 
nently in the Vedic Pantheon as the great counter-part of Varuna 
being his equal on the physical side. To get a proper perspec- 
tive of his nature and role it is deemed expedient and in a way 
necessary too to take first info consideration those Vedic passages 
in which Varuna and lndra are jointly invoked. In the nine 

hymns of the Rgveda jointly addressed to these two Gods ( cf. I, 

17 ; III, 62 ; IV, 42 ; VI, 68 ; VII, 82-85 ; X, 24 ) many points of 

contrast emerge showing clearly that Varuna is the one God 
whom all Vedic Gods follow and whose Ordinances have a bind- 
ing force over the whole of the Universe and who is thus a God 
of peace and quiet whereas lndra loves battle, kills Vrtra and 
makes room for Gods and men ( cf. IV, 42, 2, 5 ; VII, 82, 5 and 6 ; 
83 , 9 ; 84, 2 ). In short, if Varuna stands for a passive moral 
principle, lndra stands for an active physical element of nature 
repreeenting conflict and indomitable war-like spirit, even though 
both are equally guardians of Rta in their own spheres of 

activity. 

In the life of the world two principles stand out conspicuously 

above all, governing our activities viz. that of peace and that of 
strife or conflict. Vedic scholars have been trying their best to 
explain Indra’s nature but their attempts were unfortunately not 
crowned with success which they deserve because in our 
humble opinion they all the while were thinking of the isolated 
acts attributed to him as divorced from this general principle of 
nature of which he in fact forms as integral a part as Varuna 
does. It will be interesting to consider in this connection vari- 
ous theories put forward by scholars to explain the nature of the 
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phenomena underlying Indra’s sphere of activity. According 

to Roth, for instance, he is a sky God during day time from the 
Sun-rise to the Sun-set. Benfy would have us believe that he 
represents that aspect of the sky which just precedes rain-fall. In 
the opinion of Maxmuller he is a rain God embodying most of 

the traits of Jupiter, while other scholars like Bergaigne would 
consider him as a God of War. Oldenberg’s point of view, how- 
ever, that he is a storm God sending thunder and lightning ap- 
pears to be a synthesis, as it were, of various points of view men- 
tioned above and as such makes a further advance over them. It 

no doubt explains partially the element of strife but it is to bo 
remembered that the phenomenon of storm is only one of the 
many cases of conflict in nature all of which can hardly be ex- 
plained by assuming that Indra is a storm God. For instance, 

the conflict between light and darkness which should have been 
really speaking the most prominent feature of his sphere of acti- 
vity is not properly explained by Oldenberg’s theory. Then again 
to maintain with Bergaigne that Indra is a God of War doeB not 
take us any way further in as much as it does not give us a clear 
idea about Indra’ s nature as the only counter-part of Varuna. 
Hillebrandt’s view, on the other hand, that Indra must have been 
originally a Sun-God and that Vrtra, his enemy, must have re- 
presented a winter giant in a Northern climate, is certainly cal- 
culated to explain the Vrtra myth from one point of view. But 
Hillebrandt himself seems to admit the limited scope of appli- 
cation of his theory when he further says that to suit Indian 
climatic condition Indra, originally the Sun-God, got transform- 
ed into a storm God or merely a Rain-God. Apart from the 

failure of his theory to explain varied nature of Indra’s role, it 
must be admitted that his is the most cogent and preferably the 

most practical point of view. Nevertheless it does not fit in 
well with the scheme of nature either on philosophical or scienti- 
fic grounds nor is it satisfactorily corroborated by Vedic passages. 
As pointed out above Indra stands on s par with Varuna on the 
physical side. It is difficult to understand how the Sun can hope 
to attain that position ; for he can hardly be considered as the 
highest God on the physical side, representing the highest physi- 
cal aspect of nature. Besides like tndra and Varun8( the Sun or 

i > 

Surya is not primarily known as rtasya-gopa and therefore does 
not stand in the same relation to Rta as Indra does. Varuna, 
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Indra and Agni form as it were a triangle whose central point is 

* 

Eta, the Institution of Sacrifice whereas Surya nowhere in [the 

Vedas occupies this position, On the other hand he is the mighty 
eye of Varuna ( cf. VI, 51, 1 ). Moreover it is pointed out in the 

Rgveda that Indra has raised the Sun on high in Heaven and 

that he gave light to the Sun, Dawn and Heaven ( cf. I, 32, 4 ; 7, 

3 ). It is further said that a thousand Suns would not equal 
Indra nor both Worlds and that Indra surpasses in greatness 

Heaven, Barth and air (cf. Ill, 48, 3 VIII. 59, 5 ). All these 

Vedic passages can hardly be interpreted in support of the Sun’s 

identification with Indra, The Maya of the latter just like that 

of Varuna is too well-known a fact to need further comment ( cf. 
II. 53, 8 ; VI, 47, 18 ). This Maya which is nothing but the my- 

sterious power ( rnkti ) only attributed to the highest manifesta- 
tion of the Almighty in the moral and the physical sphere, is gen- 
erally not attributed so conspicuously to any other Vedic God 
except Varuna and Indra. The Sun as is well-known does not 

possess this Maya of Varuna or Indra. 

All these theories set forth above have thus turned out to be 
inadequate for the purpose of knowing Indra ’s essential nature. 

It is, therefore, necessary to probe into the mystery of nature 
with a view to get at that highest physical aspect which will cor- 
respond with the description of Indra who is primarily the repre- 
sentative of conflict in nature. It is needless to say that 
the greatest conflict in nature on the physical side is that 
between Tejas and Tamas representing also the forces of good 
and evil respectively on the moral side. The whole of Aryan 

Culture bears an eloquent testimony to this fact in so far as it 
refers to this conflict in some form or other and to the 
ultimate victory of the forces of good physically represented 
by Tejas over those of evil represented by Tamas. This is 
the situation as far as Aryan Culture is concerned. Even 
philosophically speaking Tejas is the first actual manifestation 
of mighty power and lustre in nature. Coming further to the 
latest researches in Science especially, in the field of atomic 
research, the smallest electric spark or flash discernible in the 
final dissection of the atom resulting in the discovery of 
electrons is nothing but a form of Tejas in which the first un- 

k 

manifest cause of the Universe makes itself manifest. Without 
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going further into the details of this intricate as well as enticing 
problem in the field of science, suffice it to say here for our 

purpose that Tejas and Tamas stand for the two elements 
essential in any conflict in nature. The latter, in fact, is not 
in the nature of an entity in the strict philosophical sense ; 
nevertheless it remains still the most powerful element of 
hindrance or obstruction in nature. Indra may be said to 
represent the Tejas whereas Vrtra stands for the Tamas. The 
vivifying or animating power of the former is very well-known, 
and equally evident is the obstructing nature of Tamas. In this 
connection it is very interesting to note that Yaksa while trying 
to derive the word Indra mentions bhutani indhe as one of the 


possible derivations. We 


inclined to think that he has hit 


the point properly though rather accidentally. The same authority 
gives the derivation of Vrtra also as yadavrnot tadvrtrasya vriratva- 
miti. Vrtra has the power to obstruct, to surround or envelop 
and this trait is possessed by Tamas, Later on anything that 
surrounds and thus is a potent cause of hindrance, is called 
by the name of Vrtra whether it be a cloud or winter-snow or 
any such mystifying object. The primary and essential function 
of Indra is, on the contrary, to animate, to give light and to make 
room by dispelling darkness or removing any other form of 
hindrance ( cf. I, 6, 3 ; VIII, 6, 17 and 28-30 ). It is a well known 
fact that these are the functions of Tejas and the Sun is one of 
the most powerful forms in which this Tejas ( Indra ) manifests 
itself. A flash of lightning or an electric spark is another form 
of its manifestation. The part this Tejas in the form of the Sun 

plays in the formation of clouds and the ultimate discharge of 
waters is not difficult to understand. Similarly the fact that the 
rise of strong winds resulting in storms is also ultimately to be 
traced back to the power of Tejas which is thus primarily respon- 
sible for currents of wind, is also a thing of common experience. 
It is this Tejas which is the cause of all luminaries including the 
Sun in heaven (cf. 1, 102, 2 ; X, 138, 6 ). Vrtra, the obstructor, 
is the formidable adversary of the Tejas. The epithet ahi given 
to him in the Vedic literature refers to his deceptive nature as he 


appears in many forms according to the nature of the legend. He 
is the first born of the dragons, ( cf. I, 32, 3 ) and is described 
as footless and handless ( cf. I, 32, 6 and 7 ; III, 30, 8 ). Suoh Vedic 
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passages go to show that he stands for darkness, a dark cloud, 
the winter-snow and all such forms of evil, enemies human or 

otherwise of Aryan progress. Indra ( Tejas), ion the other hand, 
stands as the national hero fighting all our battles either in the 
physical sphere or even in our social and political sphere of acti- 
vities. There are many Vedic passages which reveal Indra’s 
sphere of activity as mainly concerned with the release of 

heavenly as well as earthly waters. For instance, the hymn I, 32 

describes vividly the scene when he smote down Vrtra and 

released heavenly waters. His relation to waters in any form 
is well brought out in the well known Visvamitra hymn III. 33. 

Closely connected with the Vrtra episode and the release of 
heavenly as well as earthly waters is Indra’s most important 
function viz. the winning of light. He freed the Sun from 

darkness ( cf. V, 40, 6 ). In this passage there is a clear 
reference to Tamas as an adversary of the Sun whom Indra 

helps, .He created the Sud and the Dawns ( cf. II, 12,7). 
Again it is he who manifests the light ( cf. X, 27, 24 ) and 
produced the lightnings of the Bky, the Sun, Heaven and 

morning ( cf. II, 12, 3 ; 13, 7 ; VI, 30, 5, ). He along with 
Visnu generated Surya, Dawn and Agni and thus made spac- 
ious room for sacrificing ( cf. VII. 99 4). Surya does not 7 transgress 

the ordered limit set by Indra (cf. Ill, 30, 12 ). It is Indra who 
scattered the blinding darkness so that man saw clearly (cf. IV, 16, 
4). He carried forward the Sun’s chariot at the close of the night 
(cf. V. 31, 11 ; X, 171, 4 ) and released the wheel of Surya from 
the great oppressor ( cf. IV, 28, 2 ). He and Soma gave morning 
her light and led the Sun on high ( cf. VI, 72, 2 ). These Vedic 
passages and many more not cited here to avoid repetition show 
unmistakably India’s intimate connection with the winning or 
manifestation of light and further indicate clearly that neither 
the Sun nor the flash of lightning can be justifiably said to be 
that physical aspect cf nature which Indra in fact respects as he 
• is their creator. Much less still a vague conception of Indra as 
a representative of the phenomenon of storm is calculated to 
explain properly these Vedic passages. It is, therefore, Tejas 
that Indra may aptly and corrrectly be said to represent. Really 
speaking the winning or manifestation of light should have 
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been originally his main function. How Vedic passages, on the 
contrary, repeatedly refer to the release of heavenly as well as 
earthly waters as the most important exploit of Indra may 
perhaps be explained by the fact that Indra who just like Varuna 
belongs to the Indo-Iranian or even to the Indo-European period 
and was primarily concerned with the winning of light and 
secondarily with the release of waters, later on came to be 
extolled by the Vedic Aryans as the winner of waters and cows 
in view of peculiar climatic conditions of India exercising power- 
ful influence over their minds. Under the circumstances it is 
very probable that Vedic scholars were erroneously led to 
look upon the Vrtra myth resulting in the release of waters as 
the only important sphere of Indra’s activity which can serve as 
the only reliable criterion for judging the nature of the physical 
aspect underlying his various activities, That is how different 
theories trying to explain isolated acts of Indra ultimately 
failed to take the most comprehensive view of various phases 

from a synthetic point of view. 

Further it may be interesting at this stage to take into 
consideration Indra’s relation to the Maruts, his companions, 
who are said to be the offspring of Rudra ( cf. II. 33, 1 ). Many 
Vedic passages reveal clearly that the Maruts most probably 
represent roaring winds accompanied by flashes of lightning 

(cf. I, 85; V, 54, 11 ; 57, 5 etc.). Rudra, the father of these 
Maruts, is called the best of the physicians ( Cf, II, 33, 4 ), In 
this connection the following facts deserve careful consideration 
as throwing much needed light on the physical aspect of 
nature represented by Rudra and the Maruts, The former as 
said above is very closely associated with medicines and other 
healing remedies and is later on identified with Siva, who is 
intimately connected with mountains. On the other hand the 


power of Tejas in the form of Sun-light in animating all the 
beings and in preserving their health and in exercising powerful 


influence on plants and herbs is so remarkable that one will 


hardly fail to notice the close relationship between Tejas, plants, 


waters, roaring winds and the mountains. 

All these facts make it probable that Rudra seems to be a 
rpountain-God as Oldenberg rightly points out in so far as plants. 




herbs, and waters so essential for the health of all beings are 
abundantly found on mountains with whom even the, Maruts re- 
presenting the roaring winds are so intimately connected. Rudra’s 
relation to the Maruts and Indra can thus be properly understood 
in view of the fact that the Sun-light { a form of Tejas represent- 
ed by Indra ) possesses in a remarkable degree marvellous health 
giving properties and that plants, herbs, waters and the storms 

are the contributory causes in this mysterious phenomenon of 
nature. 

It may be pointed out that in the light of this discussion con- 
cerning Indra’s identification with Tejas, obscure allusions in the 
Indra-hymns may now perhaps be explained more satisfactorily 
than any other previous theory made it possible. For instance, 
in the thirty-eighth Sukfca of the third Mandala which appears 
to be a cosmological Indra-hymn, the poet starts on a mental 

expedition to celestial poet-sages (probably of ancient times) with 
a view to elicit some information from them about the process of 
creation etc. ( rks 1 and 2a). Accordingly he learns from them 

that they being inspired by a mental vision fashioned the Heaven 
and their mental effort aided by a fine spirit tended to abide by 
the law ( rk 2bcd ). Keeping their secrets, they decked the RodasI 
for the sake of rule. They then measured out the two broad worlds, 

regulated them and placed between them the Asura ( i. e. Indra 
standing for Tejas ) for their support ( rk 3 ). All surrounded 
him when ha stood up clad in splendour, the self-refulgent 

God ( Indra i. e. Tejas in the form of tbs sun ) moves along. The 
mighty Asura bears a great name ; assuming many forms he 
stood above the immortal ones i. e. Gods(rk4). The ancient 

Bull possesses, indeed, many invigorating forms of nourishment. 
Varuna and Indra rule over the entire Universe from ancient 

times '( rk 5 ). Both these Gods pervade all the three worlds. 

The Vedic poet saw in a mental vision the Gandharvas following 
their ordinance ( rk 6 ). The ancient poets thus invested what- 
ever belongs to this Bull ( Indra) with names and supplied forms 

A 

to every Asura aspect in which he manifested himself i. e. Tejas 

appearing in many forms got various names ( rk 7 ). Indra 
( Tejas ) now appears in the form of the Savifcr, the all impelling 

God, with his lustre and being praised covers both the 'worlds as 
a woman covers her children i.e. Tejas in the form of the Savitr 
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becomes the supporter of both the worlds (rk8). This vision 

about the creation and Indra's part therein which the ancient 
poets revealed in their moment of inspiration corresponds quite 

appropriately with Indra as the representative of Tejas, the first 
and foremost physical manifestation in nature. 

In the eighteenth hymn of the fourth iMandala which descri- 
bes Indra’s birth and his killing of his father, one comes to know 
Indra ( Tejas ) in another aspect viz. that of lightning. Macdo- 
nell explains rather partially the incident about Indra’s birth 

in an unnatural way through the side of his mother (cf. IV, 18, 8) 
when he says that this trait may possibly be derived from the 
notion of lightning breaking forth from the side of the cloud. It 


will, however, be better and more reasonable to assume in this 
connection that Tejas ( Indra ) in the form of the lightning comes 

out from the side of the heavenly waters ( Indra’s mother ) which 
take the form of a cloud ( Indra’s father ). The epithet apam napat 

may with propriety be applicable to both Agni and the flash of 

lightning ; for the heavenly waters are the mother of Indra ( in 
the form of lightning) and the cloud is here conceived as bis 

father whom he is said to kill ( IV. 18, 12 }. The idea uuderlying 

this poetic description will be explained by the fact that the cloud 
disappears when the heavenly waters are discharged in the form 
of rain after the appearance of lightning. Again at VI, 59, 2 
Indra and Agni are said to be twins. It is now easy to explain 

this reference as both are forms of Tejas. 

It is hoped that this discussion of different points of view, 

culminating in Indra’s identification with Tejas supported by 
relevant Vedic passages, critically examined, will considerably 

help our understanding of the nature of Indra’s activities and 
will further facilitate Vedic research as far as other Vedic Gods 


are concerned. 



MANUSMRTI AND SAGOTRA MARRIAGES 

BY 

K. B. Gajendragadkar 


The verse invariably 
Manusmrfci prohibits the 
gotra is as follows ; — 


quoted in support of the 


proposition that 


marriages between persons of the same 


=q qr wrg: srmrtqr =q ut fag: i 
wr ar^T^crr fasrrrfTfTT qr^wfar wspr n 

( Manu. III. 5 ) 


Strictly translated the first line of the verse would mean 
*' °ne who is not the Sapinda of the mother, and who is not of 

the same gotra of the father 77 such a girl is praiseworthy in the 
case of the twice-born for the duties of the house hold wife. 

The famous commentators like Kulluka, Medhatithi and 
others accept this reading of the first line. For Medhatithi says 

wig: qi 3rwfaq§T fag: ^ qr 3TW*TT=IT m ST^iTT. 

This strict interpretation of this first line would lead us to 
some absurd conclusion. It would mean that the girl of the 
Sapinda relationship of the father is not prohibited. To avoid this 

Kulluka very ingeniously says that by the word ‘ =q 7 the expres- 
sions 3TWT?tf§T and ST^rifr^rr are to be connected both with wig: and 
tqg:. According to him the girl must not be of the Sapinda of the 

mother and Sagotra of the mother and must not be of the Sapinda 
and Sagotra of the father also. He says. — xrsrsgrg mgwqrarrfa 
WIgq5TqTTrfTT?ffr: WR ^ faqifTr PrfacTU g mg- - wfasn faqrpr 

ffa i fag; qr wfam * mrfa fagwirorfa 11 


This interpretation put on the word appears rather far-fetched ; 
for the particle ‘=q’ ordinarily connects only the two expressions. 
Here in thiB line it only connects the expressions srfrfao^T ^ qr 
Wig: and sptmrqr =3“ qr fag: According to Kulluka the expression 
srmffqr is to be applied to wrg: also and then it would mean, that 
even the girls of the gotra of the family of the mother of the girl 
also are prohibited for marriage. 
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At present in the case of Yajurvedi Brahmans, the gotra of 
the father and mother also is to be ascertained and the Sagotra 
girl on the mother’s side and father’s side is prohibited. These 
Brahmans alone, it must be said, are strictly following the tenets 

of Manusmrti in this respect. 


Curiously enough Kulluka himself perhaps saw that his 
interpretation goes too far when it prhohibits generally all 
marriages of the girls of the gotra of the mother. He therefore 
qualifies his statement thus. srarw^Tir mli it 


to 


fibrin critfRT g . fie means 

that those girls, the gotra and the traditional name of the family 
of whose mother is known should not be married. Other girls who 
are sagotra with the mother i. e. whose gotra is the same as that, 
of the ( father ) of the mother can be married. One fails to under- 
stand how Kulluka deduces this interpretation. What are the 
words in the original line of Manusmrti on which Kulluka is 
commenting, which are capable of this interpretation put on them 

by Kulluka ? 

Kulluka apparently puts this interpretation just to avoid the 


conflict of the fceachin 


Manu 


that of Vyasa. For he 


quotes the verse of Vyasa in support of his interpretation by 

’ . Thus, Kulluka instead of giving exact 


saying 




Manu 


interpretation of the original verse of 
commenting, has put in his exposition an additional matter 
relying upon the passage in the Smrti of Vyasa just to show 


Manu 


in consonance 


with each other and there is a sort of samanvaya between the 
two Smrtis. It can be said, therefore, that Kulluka has not 


Manu 


tried 


to put the meaning of Vyasa in the verse of Manu. According 
to the strict interpretation of Kulluka those persons then who 
marry at present girls of the same gotra as that of the family of 
the mother are ingeniously supposed not to know the traditional 
name and gotra of the mother of the girl I ! 1 

The text of Manusmrti relied upon by Vijfianesv&ra, the 
famous commentator of Yajfiavalkya does not make mention of 

ermusm in his commentary Mitaksara. His reading of the first 
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line in question is “ zW’Rvgf ^ ST JTtg! sr^froiT ^ W %; tm ng: 

( Vide the Mitaksara on verse 53 of the acaradhyaya of 

♦ 

Yajnavalkyasmrti ). SerkaT also regards that Mitaksara has this 
reading of Manu, ( Hindu Law Paga 89 ). This reading gives 
prominence and stress upon the Sapindya relationship and not on 

Sagotra relationship. It is possible that this substitution of the 
word STPrsfi^r for aTOPRST before nr ng: must have been done by 
some one to suit the general attitude of his own times. The 
remarks of Prof. P. V. Kane in his “ History of Dharmasastra ” 
Vol. I are noteworthy. He says “ The Manusmrti contains the 
earlier and later strata. The original Manusmrti in verse had 
certain additions made in order to bring it in line with the 
change in the general attitude of the people on several points. ” 

( Page 149 ). 

It would not be wrong, therefore, if it is presumed that the 
reading in the Manusmrti known to the author of Mitaksara was 
swfer instead of ewurar and the Manusmrti then did not 
prohibit marriages between the husband and wife only on the 
ground that both belong to the same gofcra. Even taking the 
present reading and the traditional meaning put upon it, it 
appears clear that Manu says that such marriages are commendable, 
thereby indicating that they are not altogether condemned. The 
statement of Manu should therefore be taken as recommendatory 
rather than obligatory as is done at present. Let scholars throw 

more light on this. 
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NILAKANTHA CATURDHARA, THE COMMENTATOR 

♦ ♦ 

OF THE MAH A BHARAT A— HIS GENEALOGY 

AND DESCENDANTS 

BY 

P. K. Gode 

In April 1938 Mr. Sadashiv Vishnu Chaudhari, the present 

Registrar of the Law College, Poona, approached me with a re- 
quest that I should investigate the tradition current among his 
family members about their direct descent from Nilakantha 
Caturdhara, the celebrated commentator of the Makabharata, He 
further told me that he was unable to link up his known genea- 
logy with that of Nilakantha Catuidhara as we find it recorded 
in his works partially. I gladly agreed to investigate the abovo 
tradition as I was then preparing a paper 1 on the identification 
of Narayanatlrtha, the author of the work Bhaftabhasaprakasika 
with Nilakantha’s guru in MImamsa of the same name. Some 
information 2 given by Mr. Chaudhari about his family together 
with what I could collect from a study of the works of NUakantha 
has already been recorded by me incidentally in the above paper, 
though I could not then record the full evidence in support of 

J This paper was published in June 1938 in the now extinct Mima ms a 
Praku&a, Poona ( Vol. Ill, No. 6, pp, 65-71 ) edited by the late Pt. V. R. 
Kinjawadekar. 

8 I note here for ready reference the dates recorded by me in my paper 
on NSrayanatirtha as also those discovered by me subsequently 
A. D. 

16S0 — Nilakantha oomposed his Sivatand ava-tlka. 

1687 — Date of a Ms. of by ( folios 120 ) dated Saka 

1609 = A. D. 1687 ( vide p. 94 of Cata. of Vanglya Sabltya Parisat 
Calcutta, 3935 ). 

1691 — Date of Berlin Ms. of qf > gyq belonging to ifnqV ( Weber, 

p. 107 ). 

1693— Nilakantha composed his iroj^prnrTfjfl^Fr at Benares. 

1746 — Sivadlksita, the grandson of Nilakantha composed his REPOST 

at or Paithan. 

1746— GangSrama DIksita, the great grandson of received a grant 

from King Shahu. 
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my statements based on the information supplied by Mr. Chaud- 
hari. I, therefore, propose to record here the full evidence re- 
garding the genealogy of Nllakantha Caturdkara as reconstruct- 
ed by me on the basis of my study of his works and the informa- 

& 

tion supplied by Mr. Chaudhari. 

In all the colophons of Nllakantha’s works he is called the 
son of Govinda Suri . 1 We may, therefore, take it that Govinda 
was the father 2 of Nllakantha Caturdhara. This parentage of 


( Ms. No. 994 of 1884-87 — B. O. R. Institute fol. 20b and 10b- 






) t 


( Ms. No. 110 of 1899-1915— B. 0, R, I. fol. 140b— 1 » 


*irft ? srrs? w7 N zw 


n 


etc. ) 

f • 




■Trien, Cata. Govt. Ori. Mas. Library 


Madras 1913— Page 44 of Vol. I, Pt. I— Sanskrit A — colophon as 
above ). 

ft No. 2070 p. 2803 of Vol, iii. Pt. I 

Sanskrit A — Trien. Cata. Madras, 1922— -colophon as above ). 

( Ms. No. 348 of 1899-1915 — B, O. R. I — fol. 6b — colophon as 

4 

above ). 

R^5rm r r 5 rrf3 3E rn?^n ( vide p. 5S8 of Ind. Office Cata. Pt. Ill — Ms. No. 1798- 

colophon as above ). 


( Vide p. 1024 of I. O. Cata, Pt. V — Ms, No. 2885 
colophon as above ). 

2 Siva Diksita, the grandson of of Nllakantha in bis records 

the following verses in which he mentions his genealogy: 


r\ 


irrre^T* giwrRi?HW*rr 


iTwTq; i 



mm i^ns^i ^spoar- 

HTtTfn%R?i sjrftat 

Q3|lJ5£fT% T%^5 RglRJR I 

^ T r.-rv ^ C 
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NUakantha is further supported by the following genealogy, 1 of 
the family recorded by Siva Dlksita in his D heir incited tvQ'pvctkusu 
composed by him at Prnfcisthaaa or Paithana in A, D. 1746 (Saka 

1668 ) 

*fn$r? ( ) of or Kopargaum on the banks of 

j the Godavari. 

Son 

l 

Son 


N 


I 

Son 

I5r=r author of srnrcrPnR&lsr, composed at Paithana in 1746 
A. D. He calls himself by the epithet “ NrHOTWHcawr 

9 

0 

or born at Benares. 

The gotra of NUakantha Caturdhara was Gautama 3 and his 
other’s name was srglfisjvpr. He had three brothers •' ( 1 ) T5R, 

( 2 ) 5q-*a£3F and ( 3 ) ^OT as pointed out by Holtzmann. 1 The above 
genealogy recorded in A. D, 1746 5 is further supported by con- 




( continued from the previous page ) 

355: qkq 

^I^oT^tw^TTT 



4iwbt;w4 


5TVR3T 1%H WWW <$?(! hfi: II % II 
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(Vide p. 73 — Ms. No. 81 — Oata. of Sanskrit Mss. Pt. II. R. A. S. B., 
Calcutta. See also p. 192 of H. P. Shastri’s Cata. of Nepal Mss., Calcutta, 

1905 ). 

1 Ibid. 

8 Vide p. 73 of Cata. of Sanskrit Mss. ( Calcutta Sanskrit College, Part 
XI ) — Ms. No. 81. 

3 Vide p. 154 of Hall’s Bibliography, Calcutta, 1859. Ms. of “By 

Nilakaptha Caturdhara, Son of Qovinda and Phullambika. Mlakaptha was 
of the gotra of Gotama. He resided at the village of Kurpara, now called 

Nonpar—*, to the west of the river Godavari, near the temples of Sukresvara 
and Kacesvara in MahSrastra. 

4 Vide p. 75 of The Mahabharata by Dr. Adolf Holtzmann, 1894, Kiel. 

(North Indian Recension). 

6 Besides the Nepal and Calcutta Mss of the grfrTtW=Fl?T there is a Ms. 
of it recorded by Hultzsch. See Report in Sanskrit Mss in South India, No. 


Ill, Madras 1905 (Ms. A ? o. 1780, 263 leaves )-P. 5.—“ Siva Diksita of Benares, 
Son of Govinda of the Caturdhara family wrote the 4780 ) at 

in A. D. 1746. ” 
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temporary records 1 of the priests at Try ambakeS vara near Nasik 

so far as the names of &iva Diksita and his father Govmda Diksita 

are concerned. Both the father and the son are described z in 

these records as bearing the surname =£fP*Cr s and having Shri- 

gonde as their native place, but residing at Varanasi or Benares. 

It appears that STTT^? and nTR normally resided at Benares 

and were educated at this seat of learning, though the family 

hailed from Kopargaum in the Ahmadnagar district of the 
Bombay Presidency. 

Like Nilakantha an author of the name went to 

Benares from ae'TTJrtfT and composed there a work called srrairsrafr'T 
( B. O. R. L Ms. No. 84 of 1884-86 ). 5PR55RR: seems to have been 
a contemporary of and possibly his neighour at Kopar- 

gaum. He quotes Bhattoji Bhatta in the above Ms. which is 
dated A.D. 1729 and refers to gods gpfcssnt and at Kopargaum 
( “ ...q^nfrr 1 3fr?T TT%uqrrt<fT famz 

35 % i : w- ” ) 

The genealogy of Nllakantha’s family so far reconstructed may 
now be linked up with the subsequent genealogy of the family 
as filed on 2nd September 1854 with the Inam Commissioner, 
Poona, by Vaman Shiv Dikshit Chaudhari of the village Pathardi 4 

J Mr. Vasudeva Vishnu Meghashyam of Tryambak near Nasik has kindly 
furnished the pertinent extracts of these records to Mr, S. V. Chaudhari, from 
which I am quoting in this paper. 

2 The record reads “ hlRV 2. iffa Rrufr mw gUPT 

^KfOT5ff. >7 We already know from that ^n%?f was born 

at Benares. It appears that at the time of their visit to Tryambakesvara 

both the father and son must have been residing at Benares as stated in the 
above extract. 

* In verse 10 at the beginning of his composed in A. D. 1680 

Nilakantha refers to his surname %q?r in the expression—' “ sfiq^fHrR* 

This statement shows that the surname was current in 

Nllakantha’s time, if not earlier. ( Vide folio 2a of Ms No. 994 of 1884-87 of 

— B, 0. R. Institute ) — Historian V. K. Rajawade derives the 

surname from the Sanskrit word =qsp'4iff ( =^spT4ifr = 

) Vide p- 72 of B. I. S. Mandal, Itivrtta , for 1913— Note No. 14— 

4 Vide p. 644 of Bombay Gazetteer XVII (Ahmadnagar) Bombay, 1884- 
The villages Pathardi and Nivaduiige belong to Shevgaon Pargana of 161 
villages in the Ahmadnagar District. The members of the Chaudhari family 
migrated from Kopergaum in the Ahmadnagar District to Shrigonde and 
Pathardi in this district and P ait h an a ( ) on the left bank of the Goda- 

vari river in the Nizam's territory, 2 miles east of the Ahmadnagar frontier 
and about 50 miles north-east of Ahmadnagar ( Ibid. p. 351 ). 
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in the Ahmadnagar District. This genealogy is as follows ; 

ifffir^ <?rrt?r 

I 



grs* ^rrim ^rmss - ^rr%H 
( iffcm ton* ) 

i i r i 

Tn^rmr yir%a 

wByWy I . mwEn 

A comparison of the above genealogy with that given by Siva 
Dlksita in 1746 A. D. shows that the names of and his son 

T%5f are common to both these genealogies. The earlier and the 

later fragments of the genealogy being thus riveted at two joints, 
the accuracy and continuity of the genealogy of the Chaudhari 
family from Govinda ( c. A. D, 1600 ) the father of Nllakantha 


Caturdhara upto A. D. 1854 is now proved beyond challenge. 


Three days before the composition of the work Dhcirmataitva- 

9 

prakasa by Sivadlksita at Paithana the Maratha King Shahu gave 
a village as indm to Gangarama Dlksita, the son of Siva Dlksita 

on Wednesday, 6th August 1746. 3 The Sanad in respect of this 

... _ , - - - - - - — ■ ■ — — ■ • ■■ ■ ■■ . ■■ ■ — — - ■■■ — ■ » ■ ■ * 11 n ' “* ■ ■ ■» 

/ 

i Shahu’s Sanad is dated Mdjyabhisekci S aka 73, Ksaya bamvatsara, 
Bhddrapada > buddha Pratipada , Saurnyovasar a-Wednesday, 6th of August 

1746. was completed on the 4th day ( ) of the bright fort- 

/ 

night ( ) of the Bhadrapada month ( ) of Sak& 1G68 { *£) 

the name of the year being ( j ). These details correspond to Saturday 

9th August 1746 . Thus while the work was completed afc Paithana on Satur- 
day the Sanad was issued on Wednesday of the same week. { Vide p. 295 
of Indian Ephemeris Vol. VI ), 
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inam is reproduced in the Appendix to this paper from a certified 
copy of it furnished by the Alienation Record Office, Poona, to 
Mr. S. V. Chsudhari on 16th December 1927. In this Sanad 

f 

Gangarama Dlksita is described as the son of Siva Dlksita, of the 
surname Chaudhari, gotra Gotama, tfutra Asvalayam , hailing from 
Benares, then resident at Paithana. Gangarama Dlksita obtained 
this Sanad through the good offices of Fattesing Bhosale ( A. D. 
1707-1760 ) who was regarded by Shahu as his own son. 

V 

The names in the genealogy reconstructed and recorded 
above are supported and supplemented by the Tryambakesvara 
Records 1 referred to by me already. Mr. V. V. Meghashyam 

who possesses these records states in his letter to Mr. S. V. 
Chaudhari dated 30th April 1941 that he has in his possession 
some writing of Nllakantha Dlksita, son of Gangarama Dlksita 
dated Saka 1706 = A. D. 1784. This date is consistent with King 
Shahu’s Sanad to Gangarama Dlksita issued in A. D. 1746, 

Hall in his Bibliography 3 states that Nllakantha “ resided at 

the village of Kurpara, now called Konpar to the west of the 

river Godavari, near the temples of Sukresvara and Kacesvara 

in Maharastra. ” The above statement occurs in Hall's descri- 

• • 

1 I reproduce below the extracts from these records kept at my disposal 
by Mr. S. V. Chaudhari : — 

- “ Rr h. mi Rtfta ar. RRfi ” 

- “ w. mi in % R. h. hs?r R. n hhrih R. ^ 
wrt| f. Rhrfr nr. sfrnR r. nm. ” 

- % hr?k R. an. mi R. g, hii% R. f. finnF R. i. 

R. h. rpto R. ^ R. nfa?? 1. Rmr hi. 

sfinR 5. HKIoPffl ” 

- f< hhrih R. R. t%' 7 R. an. nrRR R. h. h5?r R. n f^erurf&i R. 

h. mi 1% nr. 3TT^r^r| s. Rmr nfa snnR.” 

- “ R. R. hhrw R. 3 T[. %er R. g. iffRR R. t R. n. 
Rr-afr hr RihR, h. hRsih.” 

- “ arm R. ^ R. h. h. rr R. h. Rfnfr m sfhfR ?. hs°i” 

The value of the above entries for the reconstruction of a aomplete genea- 
logy of the family will be easily recognized. 

Pub. Calcutta, 1859, p. 154. 
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ption of a Ms. of the Vedantakala ka. I have no means of verify- 
ing it but presuming that the topography of the residence of 
NUakantha at Kopergaum recorded above is based on any refer- 
ences in the Vedantakatalcci itself, I have to point out that in the 
description of Kopergaum in the Bombay Gazetteer 1 we find a 
reference to the temple of Kacesvara as follows : — 1 


“ In the elbow of the Godavari and surrounded on three sides 
by its bed stands a fortified cut-stone enclosure ( 65’ x 58’ *60) 
with massive black walls. It has one gate but the side towards 
the river is open. In the centre is the cenotaph or thadge a very 
small work of timber and brick upon a coarse stone plinth with 
no writing or ornament. Near the site of the old palace in the 
island stands the temple of Kacesvara a set of plain modern 

buildings held in great honour. ” The editor of the Bombay Gazet- 
teer in a footnote on the above passage records " the local story 
of the Kacesvara temple ” which is the same as the story of 
Kaca and DevayanJ found in the Puranas. This footnote is con- 


cluded with the remark : “ To this day a stone ShuJcra and Kach 
sit side by side on the island and receive much worship. ” 

t&RlCW* ft s i ^ HmMI <3 

If the images of &ukra and Kaca are still worshipped on the 

island at Kopergaum they must be identical with those in the 

temples of Kacesvara and tfukresvara referred to by Hall in 1859. 

If Hall’s remarks are based on Nllakantha’s own statement we 
shall not be wrong in supposing that the residence of NUakantha 

at Kopergaum was near these temples situated on the island in the 
elbow of the Godavari. This tentative suggestion regarding the 
topography of the house of the Chaudharl family at Kopergaum 


a 


still worshipped on the 


J Vol. XVII ( Abmadnagar ) 1884, p. 723— Kopargaum is 60 miles north of 
Abmadnagar. It is on the north bank of the Godavari. It was the favourite 
residence of Raghunatha Rao Peshwa. In an island in the Godavari there 
were two palaces which have been pulled down and sold, Raghunatha Rao 
Peshwa died at Hingani three miles off and his cenotaph is still at this 

place... In 1818 Kopargaum was occupied by Madras troops. — In the 

Marathi Ballads ( cfl^vqi ) by Parasarama ( Ed. by V. N. Kolharkar, Bombay, 
1924 ) there is a reference to and at Kopergaum Vide Pp. 38-39 

( ^ ^35 3pfr JTI3 pfR^FUi. ” This ballad refers also to 

the garden of Raghoba Dada Peshwa on the island. Parasarama belongs to 
the last quarter of the 19th century. 
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say about A. D. 1650 needs to be verified on the strength of other 
contemporary evidence .* 

We have already referred to the three brothers 2 of Nllakantha 
viz. ( 1 ) i%sr, ( 2 ) and ( 3 ) sqssre. All these brothers were 
younger than Nllakantha. It remains to be investigated if these 
brothers left any descendants whose lines could be traced among 

, „ — - - — - — ■ - — — — • “ • 1 1 ’*'* 

1 Siva Dlfcsita in his composed in A. D. 1746 states io the 

following verse that Govinda Caturdhara the father of Nllakap^ha lived 
at KUrpara town on the bank of the Godavari, where stood in the centre 

and 

This reference to ) and by the grandson of Nilakaijtha 

leaves no doubt that the Chaudbari family had its residence near the temples 
of Kacesvara and Sukresvara on the island at Kopergaum referred to in the 
the Bombay Gazetteer. 

8 Vide Ms. No. 1523 of Nllakaijtka’s commentary on the ITarivam^a 
described by Weber in his Catalogue of Berlin Mss., Vol. II ( 1386 ) pp. 
112-113. In the following verses Nllakantha refers to bis native place 
^qVqR, bis gotra his surname his father his mother 

§MgT[Kf?ET and his younger brothers 1 %=^ ^507 and ; — 

“ ifTHrfr 

4 ^FNfr(-) l 

irpr 5 u » n 

m 2T^Tf 

zftfSfo vT ?r T ^ 

qr^rf? WTqr ; H?i 13 |ftu 
fRi qqir 1 

The above verses have been discussed by Wilhelm Frintz in hia Inaugural 
Dissertation: " Bhasa-Wbrter in Nllakantha' s Bharatabhavadipa etc.” 
Berlin, 1910, p. 9. I am thankful to Dr. V. S. Suktbankar for drawing my 
attention to these verses. 

20 [ Annals, B. 0. R. I. J 
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the present members of the Ohaudhari family residing either in 

the Maharastra or outside. 1 

• • 

From the data recorded above the following facts regarding 
Nllakaptha’s family and its subsequent history become clear •' — 

l 1 ) Nilakantha mentions his own gotra “ Gautama ” which 

is the gotra of Mr. S. V, Ohaudhari, the present Begistrar of the 

Law College, Poona. This gotra has been recorded in King 

Shahu’s grant of A. D. 1746 to Gahgarama, the great grandson 

of Nilakantha. 

• > 

(2) The genealogy of Nilakantha’ s family aa given by his 

r 

grandson Siva DIksita has been linked up with the genealogy 

/ 

filed with the Inam Commission in A. D. 1854 by Mr. Vamana Siva 

Dlksita who is the 6th in descent from Nilakantha Caturdhara. 

• 1 • 

( 3 ) The surname Ohaudhari now current in the family was 

also current in Nilakantha’s time as Nilakantha in his work 

• » • ■ 

composed in A. D. 1680 calls himself “ 

( 4 ) The place of residence of Nllakantha’s father Govinda 

was somewhere near the temples of Sukreivara and Kacesvara 

* 

on the island of the river Godavari at Kopergaum. Siva DIksita 

the grandson of Nilakantha refers to these images of ( =§J3R ) 

and in his work composed in A. D. 1746. The memory of this 

residence may have then been fresh in the mind of Nilakantha’s 
grandson. 2 

( 5 ) From Kopergaum the members of the family of Nila- 
kantha Govinda Ohaudhari migrated to Shrigonde, Pathardi, 
Nivadunge and Paithana in the Ahmadnagar district or near its 
border and settled there. The education of the early descendants 
of Nilakantha upto A. D. 1750 or so appears to have been carried 

1 Mr. S. Cbitrav states that t-he descendants of Nilakantha are now 
residing at Benares. (Vide p.499 of Madhyaijugzna Caritrako&a , Poona, 
1937 ). 

8 Even Nilakantha seems to refer to S3* and on the island of the 
Godavari in following line of verse 1 from his commentary on the Harivarhsa 
which I have quoted above 

Here = mentioned by Siva DIksita, jf[FRr = river 

GodSvari. mentioned in the above line is also mentioned by Siva Dlksita. 
So in Nllakaijtha’s line the images of and stood on the bank of the 

Godavari. 
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out at Benares, Perhaps the contact with Benares lessened after 
Shahu’s grant of the village Nivaduhge to Gahgarama in A. D. 


me. 


( 6 ) It remains to be seen if any member of this' Chaudhari 


family composed any important work after the composition of 
tbs Dhajmatattvaprokaia by Nilakantka’s grandson Siva DIksita 1 
in A. D, 1746. Perpaps with a settled life in the Ahmadnagar 
District the ambition for achieving eminence in the literary 


sphere, so characteristic of Nilakantha’s life, did not stir 


up the 


Chaudharis to take to learned pursuits in the manner of their 


illustrious ancestor. 


P. 8 . — After this paper was completed I happened to read a 
letter 2 of A. D. 1683 addressed to one ffiyPT&r ^ri%fr by £R ?rr%rT 
from Benares. In this letter one “ Jrrftg - sfn%rT =^rqfr ” is mention- 
ed as the son-in-law s of the addressee ?rr%af. This letter is 

addressed to frRRTQT afb%?T then in Konkon according to Mr. Pim- 
putkar. In the preamble of this letter the writer informs fTRRRT 
Cfr%ff the father-in-law of “ drfn? rtrt ” as follows 

“ I took your leave and came to Benares, Thereafter your 
son-in-law G-ovinda DIksita Chaudhari was approached by certain 
Yaidika Brahman Pandits who bore some rivalry to him. They 
said to him that they would no longer bear any feelings of rivalry 
to him if he gives a dinner to 100-200 Brahmans. Then myself 


1 Vide Aufrecht CCl, 647. 

“ fjpf ^TI^cT, son Govinda DIksita of the Caturdhara family 

Japaviclhi 

Dharmatattvaprakn&a 
1 Mamaskaravidhi 

fyyq- Son of Caturdhara : 

8 annavatisraddhanirnaya " 

Vide also List of Ujjain Mss> 1936, p. 29 — Ms. No. 759. 

— 2330— ( leaves 8) by |Sjq rtfgQl copied by Cintamani 

Bbadkamkar in Saka .1745 = A. D. 1828* 

2 Vide p. 82 of *fg’ by R. S. Pimpufckar Bombay, 1926. — - 

RKlStcT ^ dated Saka 1605 = 4. D . 16S8* 

1 ]bid - “ rrIi 3Ti^rr gm-orara 1 

sfrfsra %fr ” etc. 
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and Gcvinda Diksita Chaudhari considered the proposal and 


brought about the dinner in question. All Maharastra Brahmans 
attended the dinner, Samval 1740 Saha 1605 , Rudhirod gari Sam - 



After this preamble 


is recorded a list of Brahmans. 

v I am inclined to identify *frr% afir%?r =qwr of the above letter 

of A.D. 1683 with ifn% the son of who compos- 

ed one of his works in A. D. 1680. If this identification is accepted 

it shows that in A. D. 1683 Nllakantha’s son Govinda was al- 
ready a married man, holding some status in Benares society of 
Maharastra and other Brahmans. The letter also reveals for the 

I 9 

first time the name of the father-in-law of Nllakantha’s son. 
This man was obviously in Kohkon as stated by Mr, Bimputkar 

to * 

and bis name was “ Jnrwor <fr%cT, ” 


1 This date corresponds to Thursday , 27 th September 16SS (vide p. 169 of 
Indian Ephemeris Vol. VI ). 




*frfir?^mfr (Born in 

February 1884 

— 3=TT^T ?? ^1% ?doH ) 

The above genealogy has been reconstructed by me on the strengths 
manuscripts of the works of Nllakantha Caturdhara and other members of 
his family. It is correct so far as the main line is concerned but needs more 
evidence for the verification of names in the branch-lines. Some names have 
been inserted in the above genealogy on the strength of extracts from the 
records of priests at Tryambakesvara as they were sent to mfi by Mr. 
Sadashiv Vishnu Ohaudhari, the present Registrar of the Law College, Poona. 
It will be seen from the above genealogy that there is unbroken continuity of 
descent from Govinda Caturdhara ( o. A, D. 1625 ) to Sadashiv Vishnu 
Ohaudhari ( 1942 ). 
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The Sanad from King Skabu to Gangarama DiksTta A. D. 1746 
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DHARANANDA : HIS DATE AND OTHER WORKS 

WRITTEN BY HIM 

BY 

N. A. Gore 

A systematic and well-planned study of the vast commentary 
literature in Sanskrit is bound to be productive of results very 
valuable to a comprehensive and accurate history of Sanskrit 
literature. The commentaries, while explaining the text before 
them disclose a wealth of information of historical and literary 
value; they refer to and often quote from earlier writers particul- 
arly lexicons and rhetorical works. Now. when the date either 
of the commentator or of an author or work quoted by him is de- 
finitely known, the lower chronological limit at least, of the several 

authors and works quoted in that commentary can be fixed. When 
such evidence would accumulate and would be systematically 
recorded many knotty problems in the chronology of Sanskrit 

Literature would be solved, and many authors and works that 
are now assigned merely to a particular century only, can be 
safely placed within yet narrower chronological limits. Similarly 
when the several commentaries on a given work are properly 
studied, then only their relative merit, originality or otherwise 

could be properly assessed. It is in this spirit that the writer of 

the present paper proposes to make a study of all the available 

commentaries 1 on the Malatlmadhava , in the first instance and 
next of those on the other two plays of Bhavabhuti. 

i Dr. M. Erishnamachariar mentions the following commentaries on the 
Malatlmadhava , in his Classical Sanskrit Literature p. 622 : — 

“ There (are) commentaries on it by ( 1 ) Dharananda, ( 2) Jagaddhara, 
(3) Tripurari [for acts I-VII and Nanyadeva for acts VIII-X ) (4) 
Mananka, ( 5 ) Raghavabhatta, ( 6 ) Narayana, ( 7 ) Prakrtacarya, ( 8 ) J. 

Vidyasagara, ( 9 ) Purpasarasvail and ( 10 ) Kunjavihari. ” In foot-note 1 
on the same page, he says that Nanyadeva has written a com- 
mentary on the whole of the drama too, and refers to Tri. Cat. II. 2220. To 

( continued on the next page ) 
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According to Aufreehfc’a Oatalogus Catalogorum 1 only two 

M 3 S. of Dharananda’s commentary on the Malatimadhava are 
available. Though I have referred to all the Descriptive Cat- 
alogues in the Bhandarkar 0. R. Institute, I have not been able 
to trace any more manuscripts of the commentary. But by a 
lucky chance the only two extant manuscripts of the commentary 
are both found in the Govt, collection of Mss. deposited in the 
Bhandarkar 0. R. Institute. They are No. 480 of 1892-1895 and 

No. 438 of 1887-1891. They will be referred to in the remaining 
part of the paper as A and B respectively. Both of them are 

written in the Bevanagarl script and were collected in the 
Gujarat division of the Bombay Presidency. 

Ms. A consists of 26 folios, of which la and 26b are blank ex- 
cept for a line in Hindi giving the names of the commentary and 

the owner of the Ms. and the number of the folios. 2 Though 
the Ms- is neatly and carefully written, its scribe was not aware 

of the confusion in the arrangement of the leaves of the Ms. from 
which he was preparing the copy. For, on a careful examination 
of the Ms. A, it is discovered that the correct sequence of the 

text of the commentary is disturbed in seven places and the pro- 
per sequence is established only when we read the Ms. in the 

following order ; fob l b -4 b ; 18 a -18 b , l7 a -17 b ; 7 a -16 b ; 6 a -6 b 5 5 a -5 b 
and 19 a -26 a . It must also be noted that it is written on double 
leaves from fob 3 onwards i. e. 3 ab is attached to 4 ab and so on. 
This feature of the Ms. will be useful when we come to consider 
the other Ms. The Ms. begins directly with a salutation to god 

Gane§a s and the colophon of a single sentence does not tell us 

« '■ ... - ' ■■ ■ <— — ■ - — ■■ — » - ■ ■■■■ — , 

( continued from the previous page ) 

this list must b8 added the com. by (11) Harihara, represented by a single 
Ms. in the Library of the Asiatic Soc. of Bengal. It must, also be noted that 
there is no com. on the Malatimadhava by an author named Prakrtaoarya, 
I have checked both the references to the Catalogus Catalogorum by Dr. M* 
Krishnamachariar and found that there is no mention at all of a com. by 
PrakrtScSrya at CC I. 453 and at CC II 104 occurs the mention of a Ms. of 
the Prakrtachaya— Rgb 451 and no com. by Prakrtacarya is mentioned at 
GO. II. 104 also ! 

1 CC- III. 98— Bd. 438, Peters, 5, 430. 

2 Viz. ^ U 

s m tor w \ i etc. 
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anything more about the author except his name and the name 
of the commentary. 1 


If would have been valuable, if the only two extant Mss. of 
the commentary were independent of each other. But unfortun- 


ately they are not ; on the contrary Ms. B is a very carelessly 
and hurriedly made copy of the Ms. just described above. That 
B is a poor and worthless copy of A is seen from the fact that this 


Ms. presents ’identically the same 


confusion in the sequence of 


the text as is found in the other. Another fact, too, corroborates 


the same conclusion. As observed before, Ms. A is written on 
double loaves and as is sometimes noticed in the case of other 

Mss. also, the two halves of a joint-leaf ( 3 ab and 4 ab ) were stick' 

ing together due to their being folded before the ink had dried 
off. The scribe of B did not even notice this fact with the result 


that after writing the last word on fol. 3 a he quietly turned the 
sticking joint-leaf and immediately after the last word on fol. 3 a , 
he copied out the first line on fol. 4 b , thus omitting 16 lines alto- 
gether from A. Apart from this, his carelessness is seen from 

numerous other mistakes of his own commission and omission, 
e. g. f or , °JT5pR° for 6 JTp°, STcTT for 

m?«rrrr ; 3fnrrr%r for ^wTr^rntcrr ; m for m for He 

provides instance of dittography also by copying over again two 

lines on fol. 8 a of A. The Post-colophon endorsement by the 

scribe gives us his name as Laksmlnarayana a Gauda Brahman. 2 


The name of the commentary is given as Laghuvivarana in the 
concluding remarks at the end of seven acts ; it is not mentioned 
at all at the end of two acts ( III and IX ) and only at the end of 
the name Safnksipta-tippana ( which is nothing but a paraphrase 
of Laghuvivarana ) is mentioned. So from the frequency of use, 
Laghuvivaraya may be taken as the correct name of the com- 
mentary. 

When from this examination of the manuscript material of 


the commentary we turn to the internal examination thereof, 
we are disappionted to find that as a commentary it is of a very 


m* w 

2 srffcsr « u 
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meagre value. The bulk of it is devoted to supplying the 
Sanskrit Chaya of the Prakrit passages of the play and expla- 
natory material is only occasionally to be met with. It also con- 
tains a few quotations from the Natyasastra and other works. 
Even as such it would have been useful had it given the text of 
the drama. But the Mss. or rather the Ms. ( B being a mere copy 
of A ) omits the text altogether. Moreover, when we compare 
the Laghuvivarana with Jagaddhara’s commentary on the same 
play, we are driven to the conclusion that Pandit Dharananda’s 

commentary hardly deserves to be called an independent com- 
mentary. It is nothing but a drastic abridgment with a few 

changes in the wording here and there, of Jagaddhara’s com- 
mentary. If w e divide a commentary on a play into ( 1 ) The 
Sanskrit Chaya of the Prakrit passages, ( 2 ) quotations from 
lexicons, rhetorical, dramaturgical and such other works and 

( 3 ) explanation and appreciation if any, Dharananda has bor- 
rowed all these three portions from Jagaddhara — Chaya, he has 
taken over, whole sale, 1 without a change ; he has given a few 
quotations all of which are found in Jagaddhara's commentary, 
but in many cases he omits the names of authors and works. As 

for explanations he has borrowed only a few of them, either in 
full or in an abridged form. To illustrate this statement, I shall 

give below the entire explanatory portion from -the Laghuvivarana 
on the whole of the first act and compare it with Jagaddhara’s 
commentary. 2 

1 ^R?^mFgTT%fTT I cTR^T^T JTF^f 5T.*. 

( fol. i b ) rhsTtTricf 1 1 ( p. 1) 

2 ew ffir sra - wrer rb'rrmr - 

frrg; 1 ( fol. i b ) ?rr^ 1 ( p. 7 ) 

1 It is to be regretted that Dr. Bhandarkar's and the Nirnayaaagara eds* 
of the play omit the Ckaya from Jagaddhara’s com., thereby creating the 
wrong impression that JF*s com. did not contain the Chaya at all. Dr„ 

Bhandarkar, however, notes, the variants from the Chaya in tb6 app- 
aratus Criticus, But all the Mss of J’s com. at the B. 0. R. I. examined by 

me do give the Chaya . It is usually prefaced by the words 3^^n%rncTI^T, 

etc. 

2 For DharSnanda references are to Ms. A and for Jagaddhara to Dr* 
Bhandarkar’s 2nd ed. ( 1905 ) of the MalaUmadhava* 
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3 m- » 


sriRq HPn*flT? : * ^sr'arRrtU- 
fqqTIW^Reira: I ( P* 9 


( fol. I b ) 

A qqq r^(i aT§RRT?iTnT73; I wsSf f^sqqsr qsq^tTFcT^ Kp* 10) 

( fol. I b ) 

5 5fenrTfoffi[m]|qaii5^i^wiTq" ^oirisrnifqTOrgsHfaswra^ 


ww^?TifSpnra*Wi^r : \ ( fol. i b ) 




(p. 12 ) 


6 ^wgTO*TiT%?[ : ( expl. of - 3T^r»? i ( p* ) 


C\ r\ m \ 

qiTSRP ) 


(fol. i b ) 


-7 

i 


■m ^ vff frsTrr : i 


tfrfoi'rnpfrRar * ’ ( fol* 23 ) 


37 q-?TJ?rfqr?qr^fd?mr stiut^r 
%^rq"m’ etc. 


8 Af^isftsr«riW##T«RR:TT m^cu- *ra Rt^arqpp^q 


I q-cfTf 

( p. 20 ) 

?T qRq 


¥rrarePTT : ^spp I qw pi r<ff?qg*r*rr- 
vri^Tc! (?) *toWt cTc^qi^^T m-\ 

( fol. 2 a ) 


STT'qEPT q£R?R ^' 5 ? qW^RT^T 

^rsrcqrr wsnenrerara; > &rcc 1 


rv r> 


3 T^ 5 f¥ 5 q if q^nrara - qn^usRTTqra 

qwamWV 


RoTr t^nftpq csrsRqgcsrrsTfRr- 

(STfq^q: I C P* r 9 ) 

srmrer ^ sricJrgsraTJTWrrr ^wr- 
f^ig. i q?Ti vrsCcr : 5 £ 3 r?nr’ etc. 


f\N 


9 ^TTTWWfff Wo 3 cTT I 3 ^TrTRWfTT 

%q f SjJSTT >( fol. 2 a ) 


10 qfer jt^Tt i 

1 1 srerRRT i HS^rrei %rq: » 

12 ?TrfT Tj^TqqrqT^ l 

13 sf*nprifr«rrer : 1 

14 fa$rreH<JR fq^qirt : 1 


( fol. 2 a ) qf%T snfr ! 


( p. 21 ) 
( p. 22 ) 

(fol. 2 a ) ^ftiqqfs i Hi^fer %r- 1 ( fol. 22-) 
(fol. 2 a ) nrt? Rvrrqqiqf aw ^qefq'fara : i(p. 23) 
(fol. 2 a ) < ( P- 2 4 ) 

fq^qrar sjw src^HT fa^rasroT?r 


( fol. 2 a ) WZWVl I 


( 


1 5 3?Rcft%q?r eralrsraT l Rn sTRqtT^r nnq^n^r era atR^ssir?- 

fqqrif^sR 1 ( fol. 2 a ) ftgg^n cT^qraFsrreqtq' ^rftqrr- 

fqqft qq^grEst > ( P- 2 6) 


16 q?Tqrpj$Rg tophstwr: rtS“ cPTqn^r^ TORRmw 


^rffrr 


(fol. 2 a ) 


wt% *rw: < 


(P- 35 ) 


17 ^nq-^rara^qra^R^ qrr?qr ^JTfqr srrrqqtTqr jtftspw qr row qn^t 
(?) qqqqraq ra^sra-’ i (fol. 3 a ) *qw*rr qqq ^rrwfrT ar rassrat 


i?fri 


1 8 tTTft*fawqr? 3 ^n*Trm 1 


(P 


fV A 


s» =q sms mr^r 


( fol. 3 a ) 


’ e\ 


mzm qtrqqr^rqrgr^’TT 

rs 




sTrarfrrsrrq 


( 


) 
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19*? sreraei n 1 

( fol. 3 b ) 

20 37^!%^ JW:qrr<7^m^V 1 

( fol. 3 b ) 

21 q-rr ^crsr^srtw rTesr^r^rfrrsrsra' i 

( fol. 3 b ) 

22 3?enTTl%: I ( fol. 3 b ) 

23 faSTR I ( fol. 3 b ) 

24 ^nrnr: i ( fol. 4* ) 

25 ft: 3 »rcftrarc sn^rrafir ^bt i 

( fol. 4 a ) 


f !7f STPST fT TO?W CT*Tff clfefl faTff * 
f?% *T*cf: « ( p. 64 ) 

37nT53[^ ®UST!%W JR : TOW I 

‘ P. 64 ) 

s stt sferanw sranir effete 3 ir% 

w: i ( p. 64 ) 

1 ( p. 67 ) 

375 R5TR T%OTTOcR I ( p- 75 ) 

%?mqr: =st gr^frtOT ^ ?^cf 

sfa fcftpfa*** 1 (p. 77 ) 

rh^Twrr sj?3?ra g# $c=tt f^anfr 

Wf% l ( p. 81 ) 


From tli 8 complete analysis of the explanatory portion of 
Dharananda’s commentary on the first act of the Malatlmadhava , 
it becomes abundantly clear that it is entirely derived from that 
of Jagaddhara. As already pointed out the Ckaya and the quota- 
tions are also taken over from Jagaddhara. There is not a line, 
therefore in the whole of the commentary on the first act which 
Dharadhara can claim as his own. And this remark holds good 
in the case of the remaining nine acts. I have carefully com- 
pared the Laghuvimrana on the remaining acts with the com- 
mentary of Jagaddhara and without an exception I have noticed 
that Dharananda has borrowed the entire Chaya, all the quota- 
tions and the whole of the explanatory portion in his Laghuvi - 
varana from Jagaddhara ? s commentary. Consequently we cannot 
look upon the Laghuvivarana as an independent commentary on 
the Malatlmadhava but only as an abridged recension of Jagad- 
dhara’s commentary. As we shall see later on, Dharananda was a 
highly learned man and he taught to a circle of pupils who came 
to him to study various branches of Sanskrit literature, and it 

is likely that he prepared this ‘ brief exposition ? of the Malati - 
madhava by using Jagaddhara’s commentary for their sake just 
as, according to his own statement, 1 the Mr cchakatikavivarana 
was written for the use of his pupils. One only wishes that he 
should have mentioned his wholesale indebtedness to Jagaddhara. 


*rp5n t%%t i 
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In another paper of mine, 1 published in the Annals in 
Vol, XXII, pp. 38-44 I have conclusively shown how Jagaddhara 

himself was indebted to an earlier commentator, Harihara; and in 
this paper I have proved that Dharananda s commentary is 
nothing but an abridged recension of Jagaddhara s commentary. 
Thus, in short, the relative position of the three commentaries 
has been fixed on the strength of the internal evidence and this 
is corroborated by their chronological position also. 

The date of Harihara’s commentary on the Malatimadhava is 

definitely known from the Post- colophon of the commentary as 
A. D. 1216. Jagaddhara must have flourished, as shown by “ ' 
G-ode, 2 between A. D. 1300-1400. Dharananda’s date is not 

very difficult to establish, for in the colophon of one of his works, 
the date of its composition is mentioned s as Wednesday, the 
10th day of the Bright half of Caitra Sarhvat 1872. This corres- 
ponds with 7th April 1816 A. D. 4 But this latter falls on Sunday 
while the original statement mentions Wednesday. This discre* 

pancy of 4 days would greatly be diminished if the reading in 

’ instead of ^WTT°. For, in that case the date 

of composition of the 10th day of the work would be Bright half 
of Caitra, Samvat 1884, corresponding with Thursday, the 16tli 
April 1818 A. D. For want of any other evidence of a more pre- 
cise nature, on the strength of this date supplied by Dharanandn 
himself, he may be said to have flourished between A. D. 1775 

and 1850. 


Ms. were vFTT 


Dharananda gives a few autobiographical details in colophons 
of two of his works. 5 He belonged to the family of Brahmans 

■ • ■■ l I IflMMli.ii .1 

1 “ Jagaddhara's indebtedness to Harihara : an ancient commentator 
of the Malatimadhava. ” 

2 “ Date of Jagaddhara : The commentator of the MalatlmSdhava and 
other works— between A, D. 1300 and 1400. ” Jou. of the Univ. of Bombay, 
Vol. IX. part 2. 


3 






r\P 


11 Mrcchakatikavivarana. 


4 Acc. to B. P. Modak’s Ephemeris ( 1889 A. D. ). 
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of the Vasistha gotra, residing in Bharatapura, modern Bharat- 
pore in the IT. P. His grandfather’s name was Thakura, who 

had three sons viz. Purnadasa, Ramabala and Devldasa. Dha- 
rananda was the son of Ramabala, and had studied under one 
Paramananda Mitra. Dharananda was a devotee of Sri Hanuman. 
He seems to be a very learned man as the colophon of a Ms. of 
one of his works 1 says that Dharananda was a Mahamahopa- 
dhyaya, a title bestowed on eminently learned men only. He 
must have kept a Pathasctla, for, in the concluding stanzas to 
his Mrcchakatikavivarana he informs us that it was composed ex- 
pressly for the use of his pupils and the same appears to be the 
case with the Mdlatimddhava- Laghuvivarana. 

In addition to the commentary on the Matati madhava Aufrecht 
records one more work of Dharananda, a commentary ( called 

Sudhd) on the Citramimamsd by Appayya Diksita. Whereas 
Aufrecht records one Ms. only of the Sudhd, from the Govt. 
Oriental Library, Madras, the Descriptive Catalogues of the same 
collection disclose two more Mss. of the Sudhd and two works 
not recorded in the Catalogus Catalogorum viz. a commentary on 


( continued from the previous page ) 

stljp • HPF S> II 


rm ^STT 51 *!^! li Colophon to the Sudha 

and ^ FTHU 


5%: efiqokrai 




q^r im&w fasprcinsRiH?re*i*i$t 


W rP^<B?T 5% f^fkrr: I 

•dF'TT g]%|'F m* 




and e fco. 

Colophon to the Mrcchakatikaaivarana 

1 m qfagcrsRi^i%fecrr iwfinfen«r»s«n ^qy 


^qOT! I 


Ms. No. 12886 of Govt. Oriental Mss. Library, Madras 

%% j Annals, B. O. B. I. ] 
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the Anaragharaghava of Murari, called the G~u clharl h a d ipi k o, and 
another on the _MV cch ci Jcciti lea named the ilfV cchoJc a ti k(wivciT(inci. All 

these four works of Dhsrananda are unpublished. The 
rthadipika breaks off in the second act and no complete Ms. of the 
work is known to exist;. The MrccliakaUkavivarcma is preserved 

in complete in a single Ms. and is similar to the Laghuvivarana 
on the Malafimadhava ; the main concern of Dharananda here also 
is to give the Sanskrit Chdya of the Prakrit portion of the play. 
The SudM, however, seems to be a more ambitious work, if we 

ore to judge from the short extracts given in the Descriptive Cat- 
alogue. The commentary extends to the end of the Atisayoldya- 
lamkara l e. it is available for the whole of the extant portion of 

the Citramimamsa. 



ON THE SEARCH FOR MANUSCRIPTS IN THE DECCAN 


BY 

R. G. HarSHE 

More than forty years have elapsed since the regular work of 
the collection of Manuscripts in this part of the country had com- 
pletely stopped. Government used to spend about Rs. 8000/- every 

year for this excellent and most useful work and the names of 
Biihler, Kielhorn, Peterson and Bhandarkar are associated with 
it so that as the result of freqhent tours in the country we have 
a fine collection of about 20,000 Mss. at the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, Poona, dealing with a variety of subjects and 

going as far back as the 13th century of the Christian Era. The 
work was probably discontinued because the collectors them- 
selves did not think it worthwhile to pursue this task any longer, 
as there was in their opinion no possibility of unearthing any new 
material or else, no pressing demand on Government was made 
by any of their successors in office. Some how the work has 
still remained incomplete and although several institutions have 

since followed in the footsteps of Bhandarkar and Rajwade 
in the work of collecting manuscript material, a thorough and 

systematic search all over the country still remains a thing to be 

desired. 

It is possible to do this kind of work now with better chances 
of success. Oriental research was in its infancy then and the 
caste prejudices of the learned Pandits were very strong against 
its European sponsors. Pride of the family traditions had not 
died out and ideas of sanctity regarding Sanskrit and Sanskrit 
learning had still their sway on the minds of the people. Stories 
are told of how men like Biihler and Peterson were obliged to 
sit some twenty feet away from the Brahman Pandit who was 
induced to part with some of his collection by appealing to his 
love of money and poverty stricken condition. Selling Mss. at a 
rate a little higher than that of the waste paper was supposed to 
he the last means of adding to the family income. Most of these 
Brahmans with ancestral pride as their only heritage, were in- 
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capable of understanding the contents of their treasured posses- 
sion, much less their value. Despite all this, it required a good 
deal of effort and persuasion on the part of the collector to induce 
them to sell away their Mss. 

Now circumstances have changed. Education which was 
then a privilege of the few, has now become almost common. 

Oriental Research has made long strides in its progress and peo- 
ple have begun to understand and appreciate the value of re- 
search. Circumstances have forced people to leave their proper 

native places in search of service and city life does not afford 
any space for unnecessary storage. The Mss. and family records 
are perishing in dust at their village homes and sharing the 

o 

same fate as the houses themselves. People are therefore more 
willing to part with their Mss. and family records than allow 
them to be worm-eaten, if they could be properly preserved by a 
respectable public institution and made available to genuine 
scholars. They would not even care for any monetary return. 

Our recent experiences at Puntambe, district Ahmadngar, 

strongly bear out this fact in as much as we have been able to 
secure as donation from Mr. V. M. Gorhe about 127 Mss. for the 
Deccan College Postgraduate and Research Institute, Poona 

and record 465 others that are lying with only three Sastri 
families of the place. Within a week’s time it was possible only 
to have a cursory glance at the collection of three or four fami- 
lies and it could by no means be said that the work was thorough 

and exhaustive. For instance, Mr. Nidre, who ,is supposed to 
have the largest collection of Mss. in Puntambe, had not re- 
vealed to us his entire stock but allowed us to take down the 
names of a few Mss. A thorough search, granting that all facili- 
ties for work could be obtained, would require a couple of months’ 
strenuous work. 

But such a work would not go without its reward. The view 
that there is no possibility of unearthing any new material has no 
foundation in fact. Even this small collection of 127 Mss. con- 
tains no less than 17 Mss. that are not recorded in Aufrecht’s 
Catalogous Catologorum and as many as 32 which are not to be 
found in the Government Collection of Mss. at the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute. The importance of this work cannot 
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therefore be gainsaid. No cultural History of the Marathi speak- 

* 

ing province can ever be written unless and until a thorough and 
systematic search of the Sanskrit, Prakrit and Marathi cultural 
traditions is made by competent scholars. 

For centuries together Maratha Pandits have distinguished 

themselves by their great learning, their versatility and their 
acuteness of intelligence and left behind them hosts of literary 
works- a complete history of which is yet to be written, Contri- 
bution of the Marathi Pandits to Mediaeval Sanskrit is a thesis 
worth attempting but the required material is enveloped in a 
chaotic mass for the clearer vision of which work as outlined 
above is a condition precedent. Besides, a careful gleaner of 
manuscripts in this part of the province would reap a very ri,ch 
harvest of Marathi literature of immortal poets and writers be- 
longing to different religious seetB, such as the Nathapanthlyas, 
the Mahanubhavas, the Varakarls and the Ramadasis, etc. The 
Marafchas were the last to make history in modern times and bits 
of that history are still to be found in the nopks and corners of 

this country. It is therefore suggested that the work of the search 
for manuscript material should again be undertaken under Gov- 
ernment patronage by a Joint Board of competent scholars who 
have specialised in Indology, Marathi Literature and Mediaeval 
and Maratha History, with a modest annual recurring grant of 
Rs. 15000/-. Ten years’ intensive work would put into our hands 
all the necessary material that would enable us to know what 
kind of literature would be available throughout the Marathi 
speaking districts of the Bombay Presidency. 

The Mss. in the V. M. Gorhe collection of the Deccan College 
Postgraduate and Research Institute, Poona, were at the time 
of their presentation merely a heap of loose folios, tied in extre- 
mely old and worn out bundles and so mixed up that it took 
more than a month for the writer to re-arrange them in a proper 
form of Ms. complete or fragmentary. In 127 Mss,, rescued 

from oblivion, as many as 82 are complete and the rest incomplete. 
Classified under several subject-heads, we find that they present 
a good variety : 

Veda 3, Itihasa 21, Purana 17, Dharma^asiira 25, Vedahta 8, 
Jyotisa-Graha and Phala 10, Tarka and Nyaya 7, Tantra and 
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Yoga 3, Vyakarana 2, Ganita 1, Kosa 1, Kavya 24, Nataka 2, 
Gadya-Campu 1, Total-125 + 2 Marathl = 127. 

Though the collection does not represent the entire collection 

owned by the Family, it is fairly rich and contains some valu- 
able Mss. not yet recorded by collectors of Mss. and the curators 
of Manuscript Libraries. This fact itself shows the importance of 
carrying on this work of collection from year to year and from 

village to village. It must be remembered that even these Mss. 
were collected out of the so-called refuse. If a thorough search 
be made many more Mss. will come to light, 

To review briefly this collection, section by section, we find 

that the Vedic Section contains, besides a portion of Samastva- 

/ 

dhayaya Bliasya of Mahidhara, a work called Sakhaviveka, which 
describes the importance of the Kanvasakha 1 

In the Itihasa Section we find some very old Mss. of some of 
the psrvans of the Mahabharata. Recently, 8 Mss. out of 20, 
have been selected by Dr. V. S. Sakthankar for his collation 
work at the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona. 
Under the Puranas are classified several Mbs., dealing with the 

Mahatmyas of Gods, Vratas, Months, places of pilgrimage, etc., 
but the notable ones are those of Srlmadbhagavata Purana-Canto 
X, -Haiivijaya, Brhannaradlyapurana and Puranasaroddhara. 
Most of these, though of a bulky size, are wanting in some folios 
and are incomplete. 

DharmaSastra claims to have the highest number of Mss. in 
this collection, dealing with the domestic rites and sacraments, 
the different kinds of vows and religious practices, the duties of 
the Samnyasins, the decisions regarding clans and pedigrees, etc. 


The following might be mentioned as important works :-~Changa- 
bh&syam on Paraskara-Snanasutram, Prayogaratnam by Kasl- 

dlksita, Kriyapaddhatih — by Visvanathabhatta, Smrtikaustubhah. 
by Anantabhatta, Acararkah-by Divakara, Yratarkah-by 

Samkarabhatta, Rirnayabharanam-by Bhatta Mayuresvara, 
Yatidharmaprakasa by Vasudevasramamuni etc. It might be 
mentioned here that Anantabhatta, in his work Smrtikaustubha, 
gives important details of his patron Bajabahaduracandra and 


of his ancestors beginning from Ekanatha. 


1 ‘‘Mahatmyam Kaijvasakbayah Kathyate Visnutustaye u 1 it — Date of 

the Ms. — Saka 1772. 
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Among the Vedanta Mss,, mention might be made of the 
Isavasyabhasyam by Mahidhara, Panclkaranavarttikam by Sure- 
svaracarya and the PrapaficamithyatvanumanapaScikavyakhya 
by Srinivasa, all of which are complete. 


All the Mss. of Jyotisa are more Or less important, some of 
them being two hundred years old. There is an undated Ms. in 

this collection dealing with prognosticating dreams and their 
consequences. It is illustrated and contains prsthamatras and pen 
and ink pictures, against a general back ground of red colour. They 
are unaffected by Muslim or Rajpute style of drawing and paint- 
ing. The Ms. might belong to the fourteenth or fifteenth century. 


Most of the Mss. belonging to the Tarka-Nyaya section, are 
copies of the well-known treatises like Tarkasamgraha, Sapta- 

padarthl and Nyayamala. But a criticism of SaptapadarthI by 
name Saptapadarthyadana-khandanam by Naganatha is impo- 
rtant. This Naganatha was the preceptor of Yadavabhatta who 
was s versatile scholar and whose work on Jyotisa, namely, 
Grahaprabodhasya udaharanam, dated Saka 1685, is available in 
our collection. Unfortunately, the Ms, of Saptapadarthyadana- 

khandanam is incomplete. 

The Tantrasarasarhgraha of Anandatlrtha, is incomplete and 
the other two Mss. in the Tantra-yoga section, viz,, Sivayoga- 

darpanasarhgraha and Sivayogasara-samgraha together make 25 

folios of the size 5/2, x 3 34, 

The commentary of Punjaraja on the Sar as v ata vy akarana is 

f # 

complete and the other Ms. is that of Sadlihgarupavali, evidently 
meant for beginners. 

The Patlganitadhyaya of Bhaskaraearya is the oldest dated 

f 

Ms. in this collection, complete, bearing the date Sake 1583 and 
written by Urharidaivajna, the son of Visvanathabhatta who was 
a great exponent of the works of Ganesadaivajna. 

The one Kosa Ms. is the Ekaksaranighanta of Vararuci, com- 
plete and containing in all 41 verses. 

Leaving aside the copies of the well-known Kavyas such as 
the Ramayana, the extracts from the Mahabharata and the Bba- 
gavata, as well as those of the celebrated five Mahakavyas, the 
following are among the rare ones. 
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Srhgaravilasa and Ghatakharparakavyam by Kalidasa ( only 
one canto, complete, of the latter with a commentary by Samkara) 

r 

Nltisatapatram by Acyuta and commented upon by Srlhari: Rama- 
satam of Kesavabhatta Laugaksi and Ramarya astottarasatam of 
Mahamudgalabhattacarya. 

The Ms. of the Hanumannataka and a commentary called 
TippanI are both incomplete. The Bhojaprabandha mentioned 

under the last section is the only Ms. of the variety called Gadya- 

Campu and that too incomplete. 

Besides these Sanskrit Mss., there are two Marathi Mss. 

namely, that of the Sivalllamrta and the SamaslokI of Vamana 

* 

Pandita of which the latter is complete and belongs to Saka 1583. 

Thus, it will be seen that a more thorough work of collection 
would be extremely profitable to Indological, Literary, Cultural 


and Historical Studies and if Government undertake to provide 
for a modest sum of Rs. 15000/- per year, regular work of catalo- 
guing these verious Mss. lying with different individuals at 


different places, 1 might be started on a more scientific basis in 
which University and Research Institutes would surely interest 
themselves. It would moreover be the continuation of the noble 
work of Dr. Bhandarkar so enthusiastically undertaken and so 
thoroughly carried out, within the prescribed limits, at the end 
of the last century. 


J Out of 465 Mss. which I have been able to record, Mr. Shankar Vinayak 
Nidre has got 31, Shankar Balkrishna Lumpathki 116, and Gangadhar Ram- 
krishna Dharmadhikari 318. They could be classed under the following 
heads : — Ayurveda 3, Itihasa 2, Kavya 39, Kosa 4, Jyotisa 13, Tattvajhana 
20, Tarka-Nyaya 11, Tantra-Yoga 4, Purana 37, Dharmasastra 265, Vedic 11, 
Vyakarana 4, Sahitya-Alamkara 10, Stotras 30, miscellaneous 10 and 

Marathi 2 = 465. Of these the majority of Mss. are complete and not more 
than a dozen are incomplete. There are in all 79 dated Mss., the oldest going 
as far back as Samvat 1118. This is a very valuable collection containing 

several Mss. sc far unknown to us. 


In 

trasts 


1 11 


India and 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF FLUX 

An analogous Study in Heraclitean and 

Indian Thought 

BY 

BETTY HEIMANN 

* 

“ Indian and Western Philosophy : A Study in Con- 
I clearly took up the position of non-analogy between 


West 


started with 


Greek philosophy. In this case, however, a study in analogy 
between a Greek thinker and Indian philosophers is undertaken. 
There is no change of attitude, because Heraclitus was a pre- 
Socratic, or rather, pre-Sophistic, thinker. He still, on the main, 
apart from some personal and topical remarks, was occupied with 
some cosmic thought. His work had the title “ Peri Physeog ” ( “ De 
Hatura 77 ) and as such, as the later expositions will prove, he 
had his footing on a basis near to the constant Indian outlook. 
It may well be that this study may turn out to be a defence, 
simultaneously of Heraclitus’ and of India’s philosophy. For 
the same reproaches which the later Greeks, from their funda- 
mentally changed standpoint, made against H. are generally 


made by Western 


against the whole of Indian philo- 


sophy. Heraclitus is called the “ Skoteinos 77 , the obscure and 
the unsystematic thinker. One external reason for this censure 
may be found in the accidental fact that H/s work is only 

handed down to us in patchy fragments. Another external 
reason is that he used a manner of expression unusual to average 
language by employing the form of aphorism and also by his 
attitude of an inspired seer. ( Significantly he laid down his 
work in the temple of Artemis as a kind of religious offering to 

the Divine ). But more important are inner reasons why his 
work remained unintelligible for the masses of later Greek 


West 


recent times. His 


main dogma that everything is in continuous motion irrelevant 


1 London 1937. ( G. Allen and Unwin, Ltd. ). 
23 ( Annals* B* O* R. I. ] 
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of direction, that all opposites, the “ Hodos ano and kato ”, the up- 
ward and downward movements, are essentially the same, 
does not fit into the rigid frame work of Western logical 
thinking. Since the slogan of the Sophists that “ Man is the 
measure of everything ”, human reasoning with its definite 
canon of values and of careful avoidance of contradictory state- 
ments holds sway over the West. Since then a reluctance has 
arisen towards the loose elasticity of thought and its resulting 
ambiguity. But that is exactly what Heraclitus intended to 
impress on his fellow thinkers as Nature’s law. “ Everything 
moves in a circle, up and down, from growth to decay and vice 
versa (Fragm. 112). “Nature strives after the opposite” 
( Fragm. 10 ). “ Union is only possible through primary dissen- 
sion, through the struggle of opposite tendencies ” ( Fragm. 8 ). 
“ Wakening is destructive, sleep is constructive while co-opera- 
ting on world events” ( Fragm. 75 ). “Birth is misery and 
consequently turns into death ” ( Fragm. 20 ). “ Good and bad 

C* 

are the same ”( Fragm. 58). Heraclitus is conscious of being 

t 

liable to be misunderstood ( Fragm. 34 ) by taking away all fixed 
determinations to which human reason clings. 

The same holds good for the basic thoughts on which all 
Indian philosophical systems are founded. Through trying to 
insert the human being into the cosmic thought, considering 
Man as only one expression of the vital life-force whioh in- 
discriminately permeates the whole Universe and all its 
phenomena, through emphasizing the ever changing flux upwards 
and downwards, from construction to destruction and vice versa, 
Indian thought represents the same difficulty for human reason 
as Heraclitus’ teachings provide. 

All Indian systems, too, emphasize the vagueness of direction 
but the fundamental idea of motion, the oscillating and alternat- 
ing, the undulating and reverse movements which correlate 
everything and take away singleness and fixation. The idea of 
relation between everything results in the assumption of 
relativity and momantariness of everything. Every phenomenon 
has an ambiguous significance. As a manifestation of the 


universal vital force within, and behind, 


all phenomena each 


single one is significant, but at the same time insignifioant as 
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only one transitory moment of fixation. The concept of a hidden 
unity between them all does not admit of a strict separation of 
opposites; it simultaneously views reverses and accepts 
paradoxies. The only constant factor which remains for the 
Indian thinker is the continuity of flux, the unbreakable inter- 
relation between analysis and catalysis, the continuous metabo- 
lism and transformation, 

As such Indian ontology in the Vedanta and Samkhya system 
teaches a perpetual emanation and reabsorption out of, and into, 
Brahman or Prakrti. As such Jainism in its cosmology speaks 
about the rising and falling movements of world formation ( ut- 
sarpini and avasarpim, an almost literal equivalent of Heraclitus’ 
term “ hodos ano and kato ” ). 

A quasi-ethical or theological expression of this biological 
law is given in the Upanisads. Not only in the pre-existential 

and post-existential periods of the world, but also in the empiri- 
cal stages an interchange of the hodos ano and kato ” is taught. 
The doctrine of the devayana, and pitryana indicates that the 


human being after this present form of existence is moving up- 
wards ( “ hodos ano ” ) to moon and sun according to his merits, 
but then again comes down to earth ( “hodos kato’' ) in the trans- 
forms d shape of rain and food and through that again returns 
to a human or animal body which is built up together with all 

its physical or psychic functions by the quasi-neutral comic 
substance which continuously changes form. 

The underlying biological idea of the karma theory, common to 
all Indian systems, emphasizes that karma-bija grows into karma- 


phala ; but the moment of the highest fulfilment of the seed in 

the fully developed fruit is the very beginning of decay. The 
fruit drops after having absorbed in itself as much as possible of 
the vital force of its bearer and has now no more participation 

with the ever flowing vital sap. Its only way of survival is in 

i 1 

transformation, either in the shape of' consumed food or in the 
disintegrated form of manure which provides substance to a new 
outgrowth. We may understand in this way Heraclitus’ Frag- 
ment 36. “ Death of the transformed is the birth of a new form.” 


Nothing comes from nothing, but each action results into an 
adequate re-action. This is the underlying idea of early Vedic 
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sacrifice and magic and the often misunderstood doctrine of “do- 
ufc-des. ” Performance of a rite, the concrete substance of liba- 
tion and the will-power invested in the ceremony inevitably 
attracts the wanted result from the Gods or through direct influ- 
ence on the cosmic parts. 

Indian thought as well as the teaching of Heraclitus is based 
on the acknowledgment of the existent facts of actual phenomena 

which function freely according to their specific laws. Not an 
externally imposed order, but an immanent functional order un- 
derlies the course of development. Significantly, already the 
jftgveda finds an expression for this dynamic law. Bta, lit. the 
going, is the ancient name of the universal order which governs 

the function of human and extra-human beings alike. Rta ( or 
rather Varuna, the servant of Rta ) sees to it that the sun, moon 

and stars, the rivers and men, function in their appropriate places 
and at their appropriate time. Compare this concept of Rta with 
Heraclitus’ idea of Dike. “ If the sun could deviate from its pre- 
scribed course, the Erinues , the guardians of Dike, the inevitable 
immanent order, would find it out and would forcibly drive it 
back to its dutiful function” ( Fragm. 23). 

Heraclitus starting point of thought, too, is the plurality of 
objects with their fixed functions, but ever changing manifold- 
ness of conditions. While taking their starting point of investi- 
gation in the actual dynamic flux of the empirical world, no 
space is allotted by these thinkers to a creator out of the nihil. It 
is no accident that Rgveda 10, 129 emphatically teaches that the 
God or the Gods being themselves but single forms are on this 
empirical side of the world. Again, it is no accident, but a con- 
sequence of the fundamental idea, that H. assigns no personal 
God or Gods other than a somewhat elevated stage among all 
individual beings. 

But it is a natural urge to seek within this embarassing mani- 
foldness of actual phenomena for an underlying unity. Thus 
India postulates, in a way of assumed accelerated motion, the ly- 
ing-together of all emanations of the basic life-force at the 
beginning, or their falling-together at the end, in a kind of uni- 
fying receptacle. Pre-or-post-empirical unity is a deduction 
from empirical plurality observed. Thus the idea of motion and 
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empirical flux ( Heraclitus “ Panta rei ” ) results in its last con- 
sequence into its opposite, unity as opposed to, and yet connected 
with, plurality ; continuity, as opposed to, and yet connected with 

constancy. 

Unity is the coincidentia oppositorum. This holds good not 
only in the sphere of visible empirical phenomena ; also the two 


ends of the immense, the transcendental 


IS T 


todos ano and kato, ” 


are essentially the same. The immeasurably great and the im- 
measurably small are in Sanskrit termed suna and sunya (both 
derivatives of the same root: sun). The All and the None are 
essentially the same and between those correlated opposites lies 
embedded the world of the Finite. As such sunya , zero, can be~ 
oome a synonym for Nirvana ; the not-yet-a-thing is essentially 
the same as the no-more-a-thing. Both are no things. The 
Vaisesika system accepts beside the finite physical forms the two 

opposites implied in the idea of the Adrsta, the Unseen, which 

can be conceived either as the infinitely small atom, the aytu, or 
as the infinitely great, but equally ungraspable, akdsa, the imme- 
asurable ether. 

The deduction of the fundamental assumtion of the ever 

changing condition of things is drawn by Heraclitus and his 

follower Kratylos. Nobody can enter more than once, nor even 

once, the same stream, because both the bather and the stream, 

change from moment to moment. This idea which takes away 

all safe fixation certainly embarrassed the later so-called system- 
atics of Greek and Western thinkers. Their antidote was to 

ridicule it. But the very same concept underlies serious Indian 

doctrines. Its last theoretical consequence is to be found in the 

lc$ana theory of Buddhism which teaches that no things except 

in interrelation ( samtana ) of moments. But yet, even in this 

seemingly nihilating ksaria theory some kind of constant factor 

remains. Even the nihilistic schools of Buddhism accept the 

idea of a though continuously changing, but in its very change 

permanent, bundle of psychic “experiences. The karma bearer, 

retains from one form of existence to all following ones its 

psychic predisposition. 

Heraolitus propagates that union or harmony can only be 


by 


The male and the 
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female elements are essentially opposed, but complementary to 

each other. Hinduism in texts and figural representations empha- 

* 

sizes the same idea- God Siva cannot be thought of apart from 

/ 

his female Sakti. The Samkhya system represents the male 

ft 

element as the principle of Purusa, the female as the principle 

5 

of Prakrti. While working against, and for each other, the male 
and female elements are together the creative powers of the 
world formation. It is no accident that the different Indian 

systems (Vedanta and Samkhya) use frequently the metaphor of 
Sexual union. Later Hinduism depicts this idea in its last conse- 
quence in the concept of the ardhanarisvara , introduces a double 
being in which the left half of its body is representative of the 
female, the right half of the male element. 

Indian psychology, as represented in the Yoga system, makes 
use of the basic doctrine of immanent counter-movements. The 
karma, the activity, directed towards external functions, has to 
be counter-balanced by pan-karma, inverted karma ( Yoga-sutras 
1, 35 Comm. ). Each samvedana, external consciousness, is counter- 
acted and such complemented by pralisafn-vedana ( cf. pratisam- 

v&din, Yoga-sutras 1, 29 Comm. ). Similarly the psychological 
aim of the study of history, of external action, is recommended 

for psychic training. Hot for the sake of acquiring single facts 
of knowledge, but for the attainment of a liberated mind, history 
shall be studied. The study of action shall lead to indifference 
towards action ; study of history shall lead to the santarasa , to 
the pacified mind of the hermit. Nothing stands for good on the 
crest of a wave, nothing for good in the trough of a wave. Re- 
viewing the undulating events as momentary and transitory 
happenings, that is the aim of the Bajatarangipi, the chief histori- 
cal text of ancient India. The literal translation of this program- 
matic title is “ the waves of dynasties. ” 

All values of human super-imposed ethics are irrelevant. 
Good and bad, i.e. black, white or karma of a mixed colour is sui- 

* D 

table only for the average man ; the Yogin has neither black nor 
white karma ( cf. Yoga-sutras 4, 7 and Bhagavadglta 2, 50 ). Pure 

accomplishment lies beyond that sphere of distinction. The 

same concept seems to underly Heraclitus’ Fragment 56. “ Good 

/ 

and bad are finally the same . " God Siva in his highest aspect 
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is beyond the ethical range of his destructive and constructive 

powers. As such he is the indifferent Yogin and is represented as 

the Nataraja. He performs his dance of world-destruction with 
the smiling expression of neutral duty. While destroying and 

trampling down the world into a formless mass, he provides the 
predisposition for a new formation. 

From the social point of view, distinctions, too, are assumed 
as natural necessities, but not as final aims. The divisions of 
caste are not based on the law of independent and static differ- 
ence, but on that at common cause. The human community is 
conceived as a huge social organism in which all members have 
to play their specific part. The scheme of the caste system is essenti- 
ally a division of labour, or rather, a specification of labour. 
Only, when each single caste performs its specific dharma ( duty 
and right ) it serves as a useful member of the whole. And yet 
another seemingly paradoxical law can be observed in this con- 
cept of caste. The caste itself, the genus , is fixed, but within this 
fixation of the genus a continuous development takes place within 
each species belonging to the genus. While strictly adhering to 
the fixed order of a caste in the course of generation physical and 
psychic progression takes place ; capacities once acquired are 
developed and improved through their repeated exercise streng- 
thened by inheritance. 

These ambiguities already observed in all the other disciplines 

of thought have significantly left their marks also in the field of 
logic and epistemology. Even so-called formal Indian logic in 

its distinctive reasoning has to take into consideration natural 
ambiguity and elasticity of thought. Indian terms are never 
fixed “ termini ” in the Latin sense, i. e. static limits, but main- 
tain ambiguous meaning, or even combine opposites. Prasahga , 
for instance, is a definite logical term, but ambiguously fixed. 
As such it means logical consequence or wrong association. 
Other terms like mukti and yoga are in one and the same context 
used in their distinct terminological meaning but also in their 
wider significance. As such yoga indicates “ union ” of any kind 

and mukti “ loosening power n in general. Thus Yoga-sutras 3, 
22 comm, speak of the unguarded fire as mulcta. Significantly 

Indian formal logic introduces also a dynamic term for the in- 
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separable connection between the bearer of characteristics and its 
essential characteristics. Vydptt designates the process of 

mutual penetration between the lingin and the linga. Fixed rela- 
tions are not static data, but physical or psychic processes. 
Things are interrelated through mutual participation of certain 

qualities. And once more the term “ quality ” has in Indian 
logic a wider sense than in the formal logic of the West. Spatial 
relationship results in in-fluence. Divisibility into the same 
number of parts results in similarity of the things which have 
participation with the quality of the same number. Similes and 
metaphors state a relationship ( similarity ) between the things 
compared which may result, in case of a relatively high number 
of comparable qualities, into identification. From this point of 
view rhetoric can be inserted into the Indian system of logic. 

statement implies possible counter-statement; paksa conditions 
prati-pafcsa. As such Indian logic cannot be thought of apart of 
discussion. A puzzle in Indian logic for the Western inrerpreter 
is its theory of the positive research in the a-bhava, the non- 

being. The former perceiving of a pot in a certain place leads 
to the investigation of the “non-pot” on the spot where previous- 

ly a pot was seen. Each bhava implies the existence of its a-bhava 

each bheda equally explains a potential a-bheda ; difference can 

only be perceived, if from another aspect non-difference is 

assumed. 


The same ambiguous relationship is given for the concepts 

of subject and object. They are continuously changing places. In 
the act of perception subject and object are equally active (perhaps) 
the object, while having a wider range of efficiency in influencing 


more than one subject simultaneously or subsequently, is the 

\ 

more active of the two. Hot only in the Vedanta, but throughout 


all later systems, the state of super-consciousness, the condition 


of non-more distinction between the Ego and the outer world, is 
considered the highest. Susupti, the dreamless sleep, where no 
distinctive form and no separate consciousness of the wakening 
stage and of its reflection in dream-sleep is anymore assumed, is 


the highest form of consciousness and as such a super-subjective 
-objective bliss. Here once more one may quote Heraclitus who 

voices the same idea, though not in the developed form and 
refinement of India’s long tradition. H. speakB of the construe- 
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tive stage of sleep ( Fragm. 75 ). We have to add of “ dreamless ” 
sleep. 

While taking into consideration the wider range of Indian 
logic which thus transgresses the narrow limits of Western for- 

al logic, we may try to understand the programmatic saying 

of Nyaya-sutra 1, 1. All the logical intricacies of discussion* 

all the 16 categories of rational proceedings claim to lead to the 
end of irrational bliss or salvation. 

After all the former expositions it is not surprising that even 
in the sober realm of Indian linguistics a reflection of the basic 

concept of flux, i. e. of super directional motion, can be observed. 
The prefixes, the gaiis, the motors, of the noun or verb to which 

they are added suggest in their basic meanings either ambiguous 
or even reverse, functions. The prefix sam indicates psycholo- 
gically concentration, physically compilation, logically com- 
prehension. ' The prefix a is an indicator of reverse motion ; it 
represents, as it were, a “ hod os ano and kato ” in the horizontal, 
instead of the vertical, direction. A-pingala means reddish, i. e. 

going towards the red colour , a- gam ( root gam , to go), on the 
other hand, is used to indicate the reverse direction ; as such 

a-gam means to return or to oome. 

The prefix prati is even a stronger representative of this double 
motion. Whenever it is used, it indicates counter-movement. Each 
paksa implies a possible prati-paksa. Praty-aksam is accordingly 
a significant term for sense perception. Its literal meaning is 
going towards to, or backwards from, the eye and thus it depicts 
the influence from the object into the subject and vice versa. 

The same ambiguity, or even contradictoriness, of meaning 

% 

can be observed in simple nouns or verbs. Varna means colour 
and sound, i. e. it indicates the visible or audible product of the 
sense ( eye or ear ). Similarly, khya is *• to see or to say. This 
vagueness of meaning is extended beyond the mere verbs of 
sense perception. Ksi means : to rule and to desfcory. Ha is : to 
attain and to give up. Either these latter verbs indicate differ- 
ent stages of a process or a general ambiguity of meaning. Other 
words show the last consequence of fundamental neutrality of 

meaning in indicating even contradictory functions. Rj means •* 

♦ 

24 [ Annals, B. 0. R.'I. ] 
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to move and to stand still. Abhva, lit. which has no bhava, no 
empirical being, means accordingly nothing or immense ( cf. the 
above mentioned suna and sunya ). As in the sphere of the Finite 
also in the realm of the Infinite reverse motion is assumed. 
Nabha is the absence, or the matrix, of all numbers. 

Heraclitus is for the later Westerner who has limited himself 

by his rigid reasoning “ Skoteinos, ” obscure or unsystematic. 

In the light of comparison with the productive tradition of 

Indian thought we appreciate the richness and promise, i. e. the 
elasticity, of mind of this original and fertile thinker. 



THREE HEADED ANIMALS IN MOHENJO DARO 

By 

# 

H. Heras 


Oa a few seals found in Mohenjo Daro, instead of the usual 
symbolic animal, which may represent one of the tribes into 
which the proto-Indians were divided, there is the representa- 
tion of a three-headed animal. Thus in one of them we see the 
animal with the heads of a bull, an unicorn and an ibex. (fig. 
1 ). 1 The bull’s head is placed low as in the attitude of eating 
grass. The Unicorn’s head is the middle one and appears as it 
were the proper head of the animal. Finally, the ibex’s head 
springs from the union between the neck and back of the animal 
and turns backwards. We [have called this head, the head of an 
ibex because the horns appear to be the horns of this Himalayan 
goat. Yet we must say that the horns are turned forward, 
which is not the ordinary position of the horns of the ibex. 
Moreover, its head itself might not be recognised as the head of 
an ibex by a zoologist. 

The representation of this animal is also found on another 
seal 2 with inscription above, about which we shall speak below. 

On another seal s ( fig. 2 ) the three heads seem to belong to 
the same animal but for the horns. The lowermost head has 
two horns which might be the horns of a bull, while the upper 
two heads once more have the horns of an ibex, the middle one 
having the horns turned forward and the uppermost head having 
them turned in the natural backward direction. Otherwise, the 
position of the heads is the same as in the preceding case, 
though the lowermost head is perhaps still more bent towards 
the ground than in the other case. 


Amongst the seals described as Hittite, in the Ashmolean 



1 Mackay, Further Excavations at Mohenjo Daro, II, PI. XCYI, No. 494. 

2 Mackay, Further Excavations at Mohenjo Daro, PI. L X XX III, No. 24. 

3 Marshal}, Mohenjo Daro and the Indus Civilization, PI. CXI I, No. 382. 
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double-beaded animal, one being the head of a bull which 
appears as the natural head of the animal, and the other head 
rising over the neck and turned backwards in the same position 
as the uppermost head in the preceding two cases, This second 
head apparently is the head of a ram, its horns being xepresented 
in the characteristic wavy shape of the rams in the Mohenjo 
Daro representations 1 and also in Egyptian carvings and 

paintings . 2 

What was the meaning of these three-headed animals of 
Mohenjo Daro, and incidentally of the two~headed animal of the 

Hittites ? 

The reading of the inscription which accompanies the first 
three-headed animal described above made me advance a theory 
about the nature of these quaint representations, embodied in the 
two following questions : “ Is the monster having three heads a 
symbol of the divine triad of the Mohenjo Daro Religion ? s Are 
these three animals the Vcihanas of the ‘ three great gods ’ ? 4 
The doubt expressed when proposing this theory is not yet fully 
removed after nearly three years since I wrote those lines. Yet 

I readily acknowledge the possibility of the theory owing to the 

t • 

following arguments. 

Though among the objects discovered in the Indus Valley 

there is no representation of any god standing or seated on any 
animal as a Vahana or in any way connected with any, yet it 
seems likely that the idea of ascribing a Vahana to each god 
must come from the very early proto-Indian period. In point 
of fact we find a number of gods represented on animal Vahanas 
in Sumer ( and consequently in Babylon and Assyria ), among 
the Hittites and among the Phoenicians. In other Mediterranean 
nations we come across certain animals associated with some 
definite gods though not actually represented as vehicles of the 

u. .. ....... - — — — — — — .... - - i - - - . — 

» Hogarth, Bittite Seals, PI. IV, No. 101. ( Oxford, 1920 ). 

s Of. for instance, Wallis-Budge, From Fetish to God, pp. 14, 76 and 

• • 

passim. 

3 Cf, Heras, “The Religion of the Mohenjo Daro People according to 

the Inscriptions ” Journal of the University of Bombay, Y, pp. 15-17. 

' • # • 

4 Heras, “ Further Excavations at Mohenjo Daro ’’ The New Eeviev), 

vpl. IX, p. 75, 
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latter. But the most interesting circumstance of this custom is 

that a number of these vehicles perfectly correspond in some 

% 

cas- < to the Indian vahanas and their respective gods. 

# 

In Sumer, for instance, the God Enlil, who has taken the 
place of the Supreme deity, is intimately associated with the 
ram, in whose zodiacal house he is supposed to dwell. 1 

In Egypt, the god Amon-Ra, who is the first deity of the 
triad of Thebes, is often represented with the head of a ram 2 or 
simply as a ram. 3 Similarly the goddess She-Khet, who is the 
Mother Goddess in another Egyptian triad, is Bhown with the 
head of a lioness. 

0 1 the large rock of Iasily-Kaya, near the Hittite capital, 
the first god of the Triad, Istanu, corresponding to the proto- 
Indian An, is shown nezt to a ram. In front of him, the Mother 

Goddess Ama is represented standing on a lioness which is 
walking over mountains, a perfect equation of the future mother 
goddess of India, Parvati whose vahana is a lioness. 4 

A Phoenician cylinder seal shows likewise the first god An 
with a trident-like thunderbolt, standing on a humped bull which 
' reminds us of Siva’s Nandi while the mother goddess is once 
more shown represented on mountains. 5 6 

In Syria and Phrygia the main god, later called by the Romans 
Jupiter-Dolichunus is always represented standing on a bull. 

On the coins of Hierapolis he is shown seated on a throne 
flanked by two bulls, while the mother goddess is to his left on 
a similar throne flanked by two lions. 0 


Among the seals discovered in the palace of Minos in Crete, 
there are several representations of the Mother Goddess associated 
with the lion. Yet we shall only refer to one on^ which she is 


shown on the top 


of mountains nest to which are two lions with 


1 Radau, Sumerian Hymns and Prayers to God Nin-ib, pp. 34-35. 

2 Shorter, The Egyptian Gods , p. 126. 

3 Ibid . pp. 11 and 140. 

4 Garstang, The Hittite Empire , PI. XXIV. 

5 Delaporte, Catalogue das Cylindres Orientaux da la Bibliolhique 

Rationale No. 251. 

6 Garstang, op. cit. } p. 304, fig, 43. 
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their paws on the mountains so as to have their heads on the 

same level as the feet of the goddess. J 

This persistent tradition of the vaharias of some of these gods 

agreeing in some cases if not all, with the vahanas of the corres- 
ponding divinities of the later Indian Pantheon, seems to imply 
that they existed already in India before the migrations of the 
Mediterranean branches of the nation. If that were so, we might 
perhaps suggest that the bull of the three-headed monster under 
study was the vahana of An. the future Siva ; the ibex was the 
vahana of Anil, the proto-type of Subrahmanya in India and of 

Enlil in Sumer. The remaining head of a unicorn would thus 
correspond to the vahana of Ama, the future Uma-Parvatl. The 

fact that these last two vahanas were exchanged for a peacock 
and a lioness, respectively seems to go against our theory . 2 Yet 
we must remember that a lioness or a lion appears already in 
connection with the Mother Goddess in other Mediterranean 
nations' and that Zeus-Jupiter is associated with a bird, viz. an 
eagle. This eagle as well as Subrahmanya’s peacock might be 
the final development of another bird of early times. This bird 
was very likely a cock which was Subrahmanya’s first vahana s . 
In point of fact we also find an eagle as the vahana of another 
God in the historic period of India, viz,, Garuda as the vahana 

of Visnu who though being a Vedic god is not shown associated 
with this vahana in the Rgveda. 

As regards the other three-headed animal, we do not find a 
plausible explanation of its three heads, nor have the two signs 
carved on that seal any apparent relation to the figure. Was it 
perhaps the representation of a sort of a demon or evil spirit ? 

Good spirits are represented in the Mohenjo Daro seals with com- 
bined human and animal forms . 4 In the same way, we find good 

spirits represented in Sumer, Elam and among the Hittites and 
Minoans. The combination of animal forms only seems to be 
something more uncanny and consequently suggesting evil. In 


2 


Evans, The Palace of Minos , II, p. 809 ; IV, p, 608, cf. Ibid , I, p. 505, 

As regards the unicorn it is doubtful whether it really existed in the 
Zoological kingdom at any time. Yet since the animal is generally suppos- 
ed to be a sort of a monster in the full historical period this might have 

been the reason why the lioness, a real and well-known animal finally 
substituted the mythical unicorn. 

8 Sivaraja Pillai, Chronology of 'the Early Tamils , p. 203. 

4 Marshall, op, cit*> PL CXL,, Nos, 356-357. 
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point of fact ip later Hindu iconography raksasas or devils are 

very often represented as an ugly combination of animal 
forms. 

In this connection we may refer to two very interesting re* 

presentations which we have lately discovered in Raichur, in 

* 

H. E. H. the Nizam’s Dominions. 

One is a square block of granite which belonged to an early 

building, now kept in the premises of the State Guest House, 

round the central fountain in the garden. This block has a three 
headed monster sculptured on one of its faces. 1 This relief as 
all the other reliefs found in this garden, has unfortunately been 

tarred, perhaps for its preservation, but certainly with very bad 
effect as regards its aesthetic appearance. One of the effects of 
tarring was the difficulty of obtaining a good photograph of it ; 

because a black surface placed under the shadow of some bushes 

did not reflect any rays to impress a photographic film. Finally, 
one of my companions thought of a successful device. He obt- 
ained a mirror from the servant of the Guest House by means 

of which the reflected light was thrown upon the block sculpture 

thus obtaining a pretty decent photographic reproduction which 
is published herewith. 2 

The representation found on this block of granite is one thoro- 
ughly parallel to that of the third Mohenjo Daro seal studied 

above. It is a quadruped with three beads, apparently belonging 
to a ram ; the horns are very long and straight. The three heads 
are placed in absolutely the same position as the heads of the 
Mohenjo Daro monster, one bent towards the ground, the middle 
one in its natural normal position and the third one springing 

up from the latter’s neck and turned backwards. The parallelism 
of the three heads in their respective poses is indeed very strik- 
ing. The only difference between this and the seals being that 
the latter had heads of at least two different animals while in this 
case all the heads belong to the same zoological species. The 

fact that the block of stone is now separated from the building 

for which it was destined, does not unfortunately allow us to 
advance any theory about the meaning of this monster. 

1 Fig. 4. " ' 

2 Unfortunately, the lowermost head of the monster did not fully coma 
within the range of the camera. Fig. 4. 
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The other representation of a similar monster discovered at 
Raichur may give us some clue as regards its significance. It 
is found on a beautiful graffito on a flat stone probably of basalt 
which had undoubtedly belonged to an old Hindu temple of the 
12th or 13th century, as the garland hanging round the neck of 
Hanuman shown in the graffito discloses. This very interesting 
Archaeological specimen is now embedded in the wall of the 

central square of the Navrang Darwaza, under the arches, of the 
lower Raichur Fort. When I saw this graffito for the first time 
in December 1937, it was very clear and distinct but unfortuna- 
tely I had not then a camera with me. When I wrote about it 
to the Archaeological Department of the state, they officially re- 
plied that they had no photograph of this monument among the 

department records. Last December, before proceeding to the 

Hyderabad Oriental Conference, I proceeded to Raichur with a 
party of my research students in order to obtain a good photo- 
graph of it. The wall where the graffito is embedded had in the 
meantime been whitewashed and a portion of the graffito was 

covered with white-washing. With a wet handkerchief and 
with great care we removed all the white-washing from over the 
graffito and three of my research students competed in the difficult 
enterprise of taking a photograph of that blackish stone in that 

shady spot. The competition was won by Mr. L. B. Feny, 
The photograph obtained by him is published herewith ( fig. 5 ), 
but since it is still dark as it reproduces the blackness of the 
stone itself, he has supplied me with a beautiful enlarged draw- 
ing made by his friend Mr. Harayan Siva, which will enable our 
readers to appreciate the beauty of this unique graffito. ( fig. 6 ). 

In the central portion of it, a plant which pseudo-botanists 
might perhaps classify as a banana or plantain tree, rises bet- 
ween the Cakra and tiahkha , two symbols which might suggest that 

the stone had belonged to a Vaisnava temple. To the left of the 
tree, one sees the image of Hanuman, the great wonder-working 
vanarci of the Ramayana, with lifted tail and in an exultant 

mood. His left foot is lifted from the ground and his right hand 
is raised above the level of his head in a dancing pose. On the 
side of the central plant there is another figure in a somewhat 
similar pose. His left hand is raised as the right one of Hanuman 

is, and his left foot is being lifted from the ground, its heel act- 
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ually being raised. The whole figure stands on a hill or a 
mountain, the top of which is flat. The identification of this 
figure is somewhat puzzling. A pair of wings appears from be- 
hind his back one on each side and a snake is entwined in his 
right arm, its head being on a level with his face. These two 

circumstances seem to suggest that the image may represent 
Garuda, the eagle of Visnu supposed to be the lord and annihi- 

lator of snakes. Yet, the repsesentation of the face of this per- 
sonage is against such an identification. His face is the face of 
a monkey not very different from that of Hanuman. He wears 
a peculiar head-dress bearing a sort of a crutch from the middle 
of which a pointed leaf majestically rises. Nevertheless it is in- 
teresting to note that his monkey tail does not appear. The final 
identification of this personage may be obtained after having 
identified the whole scene. 

After Laksmana, Rama’s brother, was mortally wounded in 
front of the walls of Lanka, the courageous Hanuman flew to 

the Kiskindha forest to bring the herb named Visalyakarant 
( destroyer of diseases ) from the Gandhamadana, following the 
advice of the physician Susena , after the medical examination of 
the patient . 1 It is well-known how Hanuman, instead of wast- 
ing time in search for the herb, himself not being an expert in 

its knowledge, detatched the whole top of the mountain and flew 
back with it to Lanka. 2 3 On reaching Lanka, Susena spotted 

the herb without difficulty and crushed it with a stone so that its 
smell would revive the dying hero . s 


The graffito under study seems to represent this last touching 


scene. Hanuman appears exultant over his having found the 


required remedy. Susepa, the great physician, climbs to the top 
of the monutain as the text itself states . 4 This is graphically 
represented in the scene under study. The herb itself not yet 
smashed rises between both vanaras. 


A serious objection, nevertheless, may be proposed against 


this identification of Susena. He certainly looks like a monkey. 


1 Bamayaiia, Ch. 82. Vv. 28-58. ( References given here, are to the 
Bengali recension of the poem ). 

2 Ibid, Ch. 83, Vv. 21-42. 

3 Ibid, Vv. 53-55. 

* Ibid , V. 52. 
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His head-gear suggests princely rank as befits the Father-in-'- 
law of Sugriva, the vanara chief. 1 But he has wings and is 

associated with snakes, I cannot explain satisfactorily this ex- 
traordinary iconographical development unless the designer was 
to adapt these two elements to the famous physician, which were 

poetically described as characteristics of Hanuman in his flight 

% 

to the Kiskindha forest. He is said to have flown like the wind 
whose son he was supposed to be, for which he would naturally 
require wings. And the movement of his hands resembled coil- 
ing snakes. 

After having identified this scene so beautifully depicted in 
this graffito, we may now study the figure* that appears behind 
Hanuman, It is a three-headed monster totally similar to that 
carved on the other Raichur stone described above, but of much 
more delicate design. The three heads of the animal have horns 
of the same kind as the other and the position of the three heads 

is the same but for the fact that the lowermost head is much 
more bent towards the ground and is actually eating the herb. 
This seems also to be what the third head rising from the base 
of the neck of the middle one, is doing. The animal in this case 
looks like a deer, rather than any other animal. Its anatomical 
perfection and gracefulness of design reveals a first class artist. 
What is the meaning of this three headed monster in the scene 
described above ? 


In the course of the battle relentlessly fought round the walls 


of Lanka, after the rising of La'ksmana owing to the smell of the 
salutiferous herb brought by Hanuman, a colossal fight ensues 
between the latter and a son of Ravana, called Trisira, because 


of his three heads. 8 He is now generally represented as a three 


headed man. But we suspect that in ancient times when it was 


supposed, following the Puranic tradition that Lanka was a king- 
dom of Raksasas or demons, the ancient sculptor, following the 
old artistic tradition of representing demons in the shape of mon- 
strous animals, depicted Trisira as a three headed animal. 
Therefore this three-headed and graceful deer, in spite of its 


attractiveness and aesthetic 


appeal, may probably 


represent the 



1 Ibid, Cb. 82, V. 113. 

8 Ramayaiia, Ch, SO, Vv. 29-42, 
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monstrously described son of Eavana, waiting for the engagement 
with the vanara hero soon after Laksmana’s recovery. 

The popularity achieved by this monstrous son of Eavana, 
which the local tradition of Trichanapally, associated with the 
ancient name of the city, Trisira-pally, may perhaps strengthen 
our view concerning the identification of this figure. 

If our identification of this three-headed monster is correct, 
we have in this figure a confirmation of this suspicion that the 

three-headed monsters of Mohenjo Daro, or at least some of them 
may be the representations of demons or evil spirits. In any 
case the two three-headed monsters found at Eaichur are a 
magnificent proof of the continuation of the artistic traditions 

of the proto-Indians of the Indus valley, in the historic period of 
Hindusfchan. We must admit that behind this continuous artistic 
tradition there must be a continuous ideal which though perhaps 
not in agreement with the above explanation given by us, is a 

portion of the inheritance of that rac9 which permeates historical 

India. 



THE HOME OF THE SATAVAHANAS 

By 

S. A. JOGLEKAR 

The question of the home of the Satavahanas has engaged the 
attention of scholars for a considerable time and they are not 
nearer the solution of the problem than they were when the 
Satavahanas were assigned to the Andhra-desa, ostensibly in 
accordance with the statement to that effect in the Puranas. It 
was at one time believed that this theory was tottering as a 
result of recent investigations of several scholars 1 * ; but that 
position no longer holds good. Several attempts have been made, 
of late, to connect them with the Andhra-desa 8 . In the latest 
work on the subject , 3 Mr. Gopalachari still clings to the shreds 
of a tattered theory and fondly believes that Andhra-desa was 
the land of the birth of the Satavahanas, who, as fortune hunters, 
passed into the service of the Mauryas and so moved up to 
western Deccan, where Simuka started his career of conquest. 
This makes a fresh study and a renewed attack on the old theory 
necessary. 

While identifying the Satav&hana kings of Maharastra with 
the Telugu speaking Andhras and placing them about the 
mouths of the Godavari, Dr. Bhandarkar has not put forth any 
reasoning. Bhandarkar, Rapson and Smith built up the theory of 
the eastern origin of the Andhras and in course of time it 
fossilized into an orthodox dogma. Dr. Barnett, in the body of 

his chapter on the Early History of the Satavahanas, states that 
their home, then as now, was included in modern Telingana 4 ; 

in the foot-note, however, he states that one is tempted to 

1 Y, S. Bakhle, “ Satavahanas & Contemporary Ksatrapas J. B. B. 
R. A. S. Vol. Ill, p. 49. 

* Aravamutban, in “ Kaveri the Maukharies and the Sangama Age", 
tries to identify the SatavShana king with Nurruvar Kannar or the Hundred 
Aryan kings of the Silappadikaram. 

3 Mr. Gopaiaohari, Early History of the Andhra Country , pp. 9 and 27. 

4 Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 599. 
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connect the Satiyaputas with the Satavahanas and suggests that 
if this identification is right, it would seem that the Satakarnis 
were originally a tribe living outside the borders of the Andhra 
country, perhaps to the west of it, who about a generation after 
Asoka made themselves masters of the Andhra-desa and played 
in it the part of the Normans in England. Mr. P. T. Shrinivas 
Aiyanger, was the first to attack the theory ’. He has shown 
the utter worthlessness of the -data upon which reliance was 
placed by Smith. The conclusions arrived at by him are that the 
Andhra power extended from the west to the east, down the 

V 

Godavari valley, that Andhra was first a tribal name, then the 
name of a dynasty and thereafter the name of a language, 
Dr, Sukthankar’s spirited attack had almost levelled the orthodox 
theory to the ground. 8 Mr. Bakhle also does not accept the old 
theory ; but unlike Dr. Sukthankar, he does not put forth any 

fresh theory about the original home of the Satavahanas. I 

% 

believe that the Satavahanas can more conveniently be placed in 
the region about the source of the Godavari than about the 
mouths of the river ; and that a convincing reason can also be 
assigned for the Andhra label that they were given. 

The earlier kings of the dynasty do not appear to have had 
any connection whatever with the Andhra-desa. Their earliest 
inscriptions and coins as well are found only in Maharastra. The 
alphabet in which their inscriptions are inscribed is north- 
Indian and the language is profco-Maharastrl, Their coins are 
of the Malwa fabrio s , the legends are in Brahml and on their 
reverse appears the well-known Ujjain symbol. Their bow and 
arrow coins are found only in the Kolhapur region. Andhra 
coinage is northern and western in its affinities and has nothing 
in common with the peculiar coinage of south India 1 * * 4 . In their 
own inscriptions they do not refer to themselves as belonging 
either to the Andhra-de§a or to the Andhra-jati. Tradition and 
inscriptions connect them with Pratisthana and Nasik the cultural 
centres of ancient Maharastra. Prakrit ( Maharastrl) authorship 

1 Ind Ant., 1913, p. 276. 

3 B. 0. R. I. Annals, Vol. I, pp. 21-42. 

s Rapson, Coins of the Andhra Dynasty etc,, p. xcii. 

4 Smith, Z. D. M. G., 1903, p. 607. 
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is ascribed to one of them and for intimate conversation in their 
harems, where one would be expected to use his mother-tongue 
only, they are said to have used Prakrit. Their relatives were 
the Maharathis, chieftains of ancient Maharastra. Neither in 
Maharastra nor in the Andhra-de&a prevail any traditions of 
Andhra invasion or conquest. Outside the bare statement in the 
Puranas, therefore, that after the Kanvas the land will he ruled 
by the Andhras or by the Andhra-jatlyas, and the correlation of 
the names of the kings named as Andhras with the names of the 
kings in the Satavahana dynasty, there is Nothing to connect the 
earlier Satavahanas with the Andrha-desa. Later Satavahanas, 
no doubt, were pressed to the south and in the country which 
later on came to be known as the Andbra-desa ; but that is no 
reason why the dynasty itself should be labelled as Andhra. 

The Aitareya Brahmana ( VII. 18 ) speaks of the Andhras, 
Pundras, Sabaras, Pulindas and Mutibas, as people living in the 
south, beyond the borders ( udantyah ) of the Aryan settlements. 
Of these five non-Aryan ( dasyu ) tribes, the Pundras are placed 
in the Daksinapatha by the Markandeya Purana. Dr. Bimala 

Churn Law is inclined 1 to place them in the east, because the 
town Fundravardhana, to which extended the southern boundary 
of the Madhya-desa and Magadha 2 is situated in Bengal, in the 
Bogra District. We do not know if the founders of the town 

were the Pundras of the Aitareya Brahmana. If they had been 
so civilised a people, the expelling of the progeny of his fifty sons 
by Visvamitra into the Pundra country would not have amount- 
ed to a curse. It may be that in later times the Pundras of the 
Vindhyan region were pressed to the east, became civilised and 
were included in Buddhist legend. Bapa, in his Kadambarl, 

r 

places the Sabaras in the Vindhyas. Ptolemy places the Pulin- 


das along the Narmada. Their capital Pulinda-nagara has 
been placed to the south-east of Dasarna. 3 The five tribes have 
thus to be placed along or to the south of the Vindhyas and in 

Western Deccan. There is thus no reason to go as far east as the 
mouths of the Godavari for the placement of the Andhras during 


1 Geographical Essays, Vol, I, p. 154. 

2 Divyavadana, pp. 21-2. 

3 Prof. Eayohaudhuri, Political History of Ancient India, p. 79, 
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the age of the Aifcareya Brahmana. The next reference to the 
peoples of the Deccan is by Panini. According to him, the 
southernmost Aryan settlements were Kaccbas, Avanti, Kosala, 

Karu&a and Kalinga. His reference to Kosala is to the Kosala 

of the south, better known as Daksina-or Maha-Kosala. It was 
bounded on the north by Magadha and on the south by 
Kalinga. Along the Vindhyadri it extended up to Burhanpur on 
the west and to Chattisgad on the east. Karusa was situated on 
the back of the Vindhyas. Kalinga corresponded to the North- 
ern Circars. 1 2 The Northern Circars included the Districts of 

< I 

Ganjam, Yizagapattan, Godavari, Krishna and Guntur e . The 
territory now known as Andhra-desa was thus included 
Kalinga, and it appears, that th9 country now known as the 
Andhra-desa was not a separate entity in the age of Panini. If 
the Satavahana kings had belonged to Kalinga, they should have 

written their inscriptions in their own alphabet ; that the 
Kalihgas had an independent alphabet is borne out by the state- 
ment in the Lalita-Vistara s that the Bodhistava had mastered 
the alphabet of Kalinga. 

The earliest epigraphic reference to the people of the Maha- 
rastra is in the rock edicts of Asoka. He sent his religious mini- 
sters for propaganda and philanthropic activities in the land of 
the Rastikas, Andhras, Pulindas, Petenikas and in the Aparania. 

According to the statements in these edicts, the Bhojas, Andhras, 
Petenikas and Palindas were, it may be inferred, included within 
the sphere of influence of the Maury as ; but nothing is said there 
in about the location of these tribes. In the edicts, the Petenikas 
have been associated with the Bhojas and the Satiyaputas. The 
Satiyaputas have been identified by Dr. Bhandarkar with fami- 

bearing the surname Satpute. This theory 


lies in Maharastra bearing 

has not been very favourably received. Dr. Barnett suggests 
their identification with the Satavahanas themselves. The Ras- 
tikas { Rastrikas) are the majority tribe of Maharastra that have 
given their name to their mother-country. The Petenikas were 
the residents of the Godavari valley in the territory around Pai- 


1 Bhandarkar, Early History of the Deccan, p, 6. 

2 Thurston, The Madras Presidency, p. II, 
s Lalita-vistara, p. 125-6. 
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than. Aparanta has been conclusively identified with northern 
Konkon. The Petenikas are associated with the Rastikas and 
also with the Bhojas. I am inclined to believe that the Rath is 
were the residents of the Bhlma valley, which, in ancient times, 
was called the Bhlma-Rathl. 1 The Bhojas are associated with 

v 

Berars and also with western Maharastra. Pargiter associates 
the Kunti-Bhoja territory with Maharastra. Inscriptions refer- 
ring to the Maha-Bhojas have so far been found only at Bedsa 
and Kuda ; and those referring to the Maha-Rathis at Bedsa and 

Nana-Ghat. It appears that the Rathis began to call themselves 

Maha-Rathis after they became more powerful than they were 
in the age of Asoka ; and that thereafter the new style was adopt- 
ed by the Bhojas. The major tribes of Maharastra have thus been 
mentioned by the A6okan edicts and this lends support to the 
view that on account of this association the Andhras may defini- 
tely be placed in Maharastra. The next historical reference to a 
king of this dynasty is in the Hathi-gumpha inscription, where- 
in Kharavela, the king of Kalinga, claims to have sent his army 
westward, as far as the Kanha-benna, disregarding the power of 
the Satakaxni, “ the protector of the west, ” and ravaged the 
city of Musika and forced the Rastrikas and Bhojas to fall at his 
feet. Kharavela, does not refer to Safcakarni as an Andhra, and 
even according to Gopalohari, this conclusively proves that the 
earlier Satavahanas had no connection with the Andbra-desa in 
the third and second century B. C., though he vitiates his state- 
ment by mentioning the Andhra-desa as the land of their birth. 
Even Rudra-daman, the Maha-Ksatrapa, does not refer to the 
Satakarni king as an 'Andhra, though he was closely related to 
this dynasty and claims to have twice defeated the Lord of the 
Daksinapatha. In his Sudar^ana Lake inscription he has given 
a list of his conquests and we can see therefrom that he does not 
appear to have advanced further south than the Kohkan. It 

appears therefore that till the time of Rudra-dSman the Sataka- 
rnis do not appear to have received the Andhra label. 

Pliny, in his Natural History describes the Dachinabades 
( Daksinapatha ) as extending from Barygaza ( Broach ) along 
the coast. Periplus mentions Paithana and Calliena ( Kalyana ) 








1 Vayu-Puraija, 45~103 e 
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as the two principal market towns of the Daksinapatha. Pliny 
refers to the Satavahanas as Rex Andrarum and the Pentingerian 
Tables speak of Andra Indi. Classical authors thus appear to 
have been the first to call them Androes. Megasthenes mentions 
Andhras and the Kalihgas as separate powers and gives details 
of their military power. According to Lassen, when Megasthenes 
gives such particulars, he means to say that they were in- 
dependent powers. Dr. Thomas accepts this inference with 
caution, though he says that the inference is undeniably valid as 
regards the kingdoms south of the Vindhyas. 1 It does not 
appear reasonable to expect that two so powerful kingdoms 

could have flourished in the narrow region between the mouths 
of the Krishna and the Godavari. 2 

A point worthy of note is that the Puranas have referred to 
the Satavahanas as belonging to the Andhra-jati and not as 
specifically belonging to the Andhra-desa. According to the 
scheme of the Manu-Samhita regarding the genesis of castes, the 
Andhras are the descendants of a Vaideha father and a Karavarl 
mother. A Vaideha is a descendant of a Vai6ya father and 
Brahman! mother. A Karavara is a dsscendant of a Nisada 
father and a Vaidehl mother. A Nisada is a descendant of a 
Brahmana father and a Sudra mother. The Nisadas lived bv 

MLB 

killing fish. The Karavaras lived by working in leather. ' The 
Vaidehas were touchables 7 and their profession was the 
service of women. The Andhras dwelt outside the villages and 
their profession was the killing of wild animals K The Manu- 
Samhifca classification may not be accepted as reasonable or 
probable , and all that it leads to is only this, that at the time of 
this classification the Andhras ranked very low in the 
Brahmanical hierarchy. The traditional account of the origin 
of the Satavahanas also states that the founder of the family was 

1 Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 473. 

2 According to Megasthenes the king of Kalihga had a guard of 60,000 
foot soldiers, 1000 horsemen and 700 elephants ; while according to Pliny the 
Andhra army consisted of 100,000 loot soldiers, 2000 horsemen and 1000 

elephants. 

B Dinesh Chandra Sircar, “ The Andhras and their Position in 
Brahmanical Society. »’ I . H. Q. Vol. XVI, No. 3. 

26 [ Annals, B„ O. R. I. ] 
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of an impure origin. He was born of the incest of a Brahmana 
virgin with a Naga prince, while she lived in exile at the house 
of a potter of Pratisthana. Later on, the word Satavahana 
appears to have acquired the meaning Jaraja-Santafci. 5 

Dr. Sukthankar’s theory of the Satavahani - Ahara ( in the 
modern Bellary District) being the original habitat of the Sata- 
vahanas is untenable, in view of the fact that the records of the 
earlier kings of the dynasty are not found in that tract. The 
solitary inscription found here is the record of the last king of 
the dynasty. It is likely that the territory was named or renamed 
by the dying dynasty in its last spasms. Many tracts in India 
were so renamed by the Muslims, expecting that they were 
laying the foundations of eternity. If only the empire of the 

Maratkas had been nipped in the hud when Rajaram retreated 
before the Muslim hordes as far south as Jinjee and had rotted 

in the far south, he would have degenerated into a feudatory 
chieftain in the land of his exile and would very probably have 
renamed the territory around Jinjee as Marathavada, and that 
would not have proved the far southern origin of the far famed 

6 ^ ^ II .s. jSBXIxeB 

but short lived Maratha dynasty. 

These facts have been given and this resume has been taken 
in order to appreciate the conclusion that we must look for the 
early habitat of the Satavakanas in the regions around the Karle 

Bedsa area ; or in the Nanaghafc- Junnar area; or in the neighbour- 
hood of Nasik *, in the regions of their earliest inscriptions. Earle 

seems to be the southernmost limit of Nahapana’s dominions. 

In this region, his power is commemorated in one inscription 
only. 2 It is likely that the Ksaharata power received its first set 
back in this regin. In those days Junnar was an important place. 
Though there are about 150 caves and about 32 inscriptions in the 
caves around Junnar, there is only one inscription connected with 
Ksaharata power. s In the Nanaghat caves there are no Ksaha- 
rata inscriptions. These caves however contain one of the most 
important of the earlier Satavahana inscriptions and more 

■l ^ ^ J ' 1 " - ~~ ~ — ~~ J — ■■!«■■■■■■ — ■ —a ■ ■■■ * — i uwi iim 

1 Pandit Baldeo Prasad Misra, Nepalaka Itihasa ( Hindi ), p. 78. 

2 Inscription Ho. 13. Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XVIII, Part 3, Page 461. 
s Inscription No. 3. Ibid., Page 167. 
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important still, their statues 1 , in the Hall of Ancestors ( pratima- 
grha ). The most important Ksaharata and Satavahana 
inscriptions appear in the caves at Nasik. It seems that it was 
in the Hasik region that the final battle was fought between the 
Ksaharatas and the Satavahanas, in which the former were 
extirpated. The Ksaharatas thus appear to have been pressed 
up from Karle to Hasik, via Junnar. That they were exter- 
minated by the Andhra--Satavahanas is common ground. We 
must therefore look for the original habitat of the Satavahanas 
around Karla. 

I believe that the Andhras were So called, not because they 
belonged to the territoy now known as the Andhra-desa, but be- 
cause they belonged to the Andhra Valley in the Poona District 
and that they were Maharastriyans. 

The Andhra river has been described in the Gazetteer 2 as 

follows “ The Andhra rises in the Sahyadris near the Salve 
pass, about 2250 feet above the sea. Its source is at the head of 

a broad valley which runs west to the crest of a scarp whose base 
is in the Konkan. It flows south-east along a bed 100 to 150 feet 
below the cultivated land, through one of the openest valleys in 
the District, for 18 miles and joins the Indrayani on its north 
bank near the village of Rajapuri. ” Rajapuri is at a distance of 

about 8 miles from Karle and is about 2 miles to the north of 

Wadgaon and Talegson Dabhade. The valley is included in the 

Maval Taluka of the Poona District. The Andhra Valley was 
one of the Mavals of Maharastra and was called the Andar 

Maval; together with the Kane Maval and Pavan Maval, the 

Andar Maval used to be controlled from Lohagad fort , 3 in the 

Karle-Bhaja region. It is well known that the best and hardiest 

soldiers of Maharastra used to be recruited from the Mavals. 

Andar is obviously a corruption of Andhra. 

People deriving their 1 tribal names from the valleys of the 

rivers in which they resided are many. The Dasarnas lived in 

/ - 

the valley of the Da^arna river ; the Satadrus in the valley of the 

1 Ibid., p. 220 f. 

3 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XVII I, Part I, Page 8. 

3 Rajvade, Marathyanchya Itihasachl Sadhane (Marathi), Vol. IV, 
p. 78 f. 
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Satadru, modern Sutlej. The Rafchis belonged to the valley of the 
Bhlma-Rathl. The Sarasvatas lived in the valley of the Saras- 
vatl. The Hindus were so called by the Persians because they 
resided in the valley of the Indus; the Behistan inscription 
refers to the river Indus as the river Hindu ( = Sendhu ). In- 
stances can be multiplied by a reference to the map of ancient 

India, 

The connection between the Andhras and the Andhra Valley 
does not stop here. There is a village named Vadale, near 
Chakan in the Khed Taluka of the Poona District. It is at a 
distance of about 10 miles from R&japuri and very near the 
Andhra Valley. Here dwells a family of Marathas who bear the 

surname of Andhre, ( And roe of the classical authors ? ). Very 
near this village, at Bhamchandra Mahadeo are very old Buddhist 
caves. 1 Members of this family are found in the Poona 
District also. I am inclined to connect them with the imperial 
family of the Andhras. I believe that the Satavahanas were 
called Andhras, because they belonged to the Andhra Valley. 
If the reading-Maharathi Ganaka Yiro-in the Nana-Ghat 
Devakula is correct and if its meaning-Ohampion and Saviour 
of the Marathas 2 is correct, the placing of this statue in the 
Hall of the Ancestors of the Satavahanas, would be further proof 
of the Maratha origin of the dynasty. 

It appears that the Andhras organised a new nation by the 
unification of the Andhras, the Maha-rathis, the Maha-Bhojas, 

e 

the Petenikas, the Pulindas, the Pundras, the Sabaras, the Mutibas 
the Aparantas and other tribes. It appears to me that it was on 
account of this new organisation that Maharastra came to be 
called Nava-Rastra ?J and that therefore, the Satavahanas began 
to call themselves Nava-Nara-Svamis.' 1 Dr. Bhagavanlal Indraji 
has translated Nava-Nara-Svami in Inscription No. 3 in the 

_ jl f — I lI | r I 1 """ ■■■■■■*■■ — ~ « ■ w ■■ • ■ ■ mmmmmwrniM m * » ■ ■ I ■ — ■ — ■ ■ * * 1 * ■— ^ ■ I — - - ■ ^ | WI | - — f ~ ^ 

1 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol, XVIII, Part 3, p. 440. 

3 Bombay Gazetteer, Vcl. XVill, Part 3, Page. 221. 

3 The Matsya Purapa uses the word Nava-Eastra to indicate Maha> 

tastra ( 114-47 ). Also see A. P. Karmarkar, " Boundaries of Ancient Maha- 
rastra and Earnataka”. I. S. Q., Yol. XIV, p. 779. 

* Inscription No. 3 in the Pandu Lena Caves, p. 15. 
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Pandu Lena Caves as “the new lord. A more appropriate 
translation would be “ the Lord of the New Nation, Maharastra. ” 
It would thus be clear that the foundation of Safcavahana 
power by the Andhras was not the case of fortune hunters carv- 

• w 

mg out a kingdom for themselves by conquests in a foreign land 
but that of the leaders of a revolutionary movement overthrow- 
ing and extirpating foreign domination. The foreign Ksaharatas 

tried to obtain acquiescence to their rule in Maharastra by large 
donations and by construction and maintenance of charitable 
and public works. Under Satavahana leadership the people saw 
the futility of it all and organised themselves into a new and 
powerful nation. That is why the Satavahanas enjoyed such 

i 

high repute amongst the kings of ancient India. The esteem in 
which they are held in Maharastra is unique , and this is so, not 
because Siri Satakarni was an Andhra who conquered 
Maharastra but because he was a true leader of the inde- 
pendence loving peoples of Maharastra, who under his rule 
enjoyed for the first time, the fruits of freedom and prosperity. 

Raya Sitnuka and Siri Satakani may well ba compared with 
Raja Shahaji and Chatrapati Shivaji. 

The Andhras appear to have moved along the Andhra valley 
into the plains and towards the Karle-Bedsa area ; and then 

crossed the Sahyadris into the Konkan and Aparanta and moved 
to Kanheri, which appears to have developed as a religious centre 
under Krsna, the second king of the dynasty ; under Siri Satakani 
they seem to have reached Junnar through the Nana-Ghat and 
there-after swooped upon Nasik, and became the masters of 
the Daksinapatha. 



THE MEANING OB 1 4 AOARYA.H 7 

BY 

P. V. KANE 

In several works inspired by a study of the Artha-sastra oJ 
Kautilya the views put forward as those of the acaryas are 
supposed to have been held by the teacher of Kautilya himself. 
For instance, Prof. K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar in his recent 
work ' Rajadharma 7 states on p. 91 ‘ Kautilya cites the views of 
his teacher to whom, he shows reverence in Hindu style by 
referring to him not by name, but by the word acarya in the 
honorific plural as many as thirty-nine times 1 and each citation 
is for the purpose of dissenting from the teacher’s views. 7 It is 
proposed in this article to examine the correctness of bis opinion 

by reference to the usage of writers and works earlier and later 
than Kautilya, 

The word ‘ acarya ’ is derived by the Apastambadharmasutra 5 ’' 

( 1. 1. 1. 13 and 15 ) as 4 acarya is he from whom he ( the pupil ) 
gathers the (knowledge) of religious duties; he ( as if ) gives 
birth to him (the pupil) through ( the transmission of ) Yedio 
learning Gautama ( Dharmasutra I. 10-11 ) states 4 He is the 
acarya who performs the upanayana of a pupil and teaches him 

the Veda 7 . Manu II. 140, Vasistha II 4 and III. 21, define 
acarya in similar terms. Therefore the first meaning of the word 
acarya is 4 teacher of the Veda 5 ( in the case of a pupil ). 

Another sense arose from this meaning of the word. The 
founder of a Sastra or any great teacher of any Sastra is called 
acarya by subsequent writers. For example, Patanjali 8 when 
dealing with the two vartikas 4 bhave 7 and 4 proktadayasca 
taddhitah 7 states that the acarya (meaning Panini ) first com- 

i _ |- — - r i nr i - - - - - ■ — - L - - - ■ - — - — -■ - - - ■■ — ■■■ ■> n .hw iii m in 

1 Kautilya cites the ‘ acaryas ’ at least 54 times and not 39 times only. 

8 d 3TFcTFT: 1 d f| l%TRd dTddtd « 3TPT, «T, I 1. 1* 13 and 15 ; 

rnimm 3tt^pt: i i ur. I. 10 - 11 . 

8 gs - jfa di%?r fid d? q fsd^ i dd si 

d!%dE fid dfl? dlfd^ I d %fIdWt=dPTi: ^pTTlffr frdi iddddPd I ( ed. by 

Kielhorn vol. I, p. 12. ) Similar words occur in several places e. g. vol. Ill, 
p« 393d 
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posed the sutra 4 tatra hhavah ’ ( IY. 3. 53 ) and then composed 
the sutra ‘ tena proktam ' ( IY. 3. 101 ) and that acaryas after 
first composing individual sutras do not give them up. On the 

vartika ‘ siddhe &abdartha-sambandha \ Patanjali 1 speaks of 
the vartikakara as 4 ac&rya ’. There are numerous places in the 
Mahabhasya where the epithet ‘ acarya r is applied to Panini or 


Mahabhasya where the epithet acarya ' is applied to Panini or 
to the Yartikakara according to the exigencies of the discussion 
( e. g. vol. I. p. 481, vol. II. p. 163, II. 349, 359 for its application 
to the Yartikakara ). Neither Panini nor K5,tyayana is deemed 
by any one to be the teacher of Patanjali. 

Sahara in his bhasya on Jaimini III. 4. 13 states the view of 


the acarya that 


2 “ 


the base and the termination together convey 


the sense of the termination and further that the acaryas lay 

s 

down in such sutras as 4 kartari sap , ( Panini III. 1. 68 ) that 

the termination denotes the agent or the object. ” Here the 
word acarya is applied to Patanjali and the same word ( in the 

plural ) is applied to Panini. In the same context a little later 

on Panini is styled Sufcrakara and Patanjali simply ‘ acarya. ’ 

Some passages from very ancient works where the word 


‘ acaryah’ occurs may now be profitably set out. The Alfcareya- 


Aranyaka ( III. 2. 6 ) states 


that the acaryas held that 4 these 


Samhitas should not be imparted to one who is not a pupil, nor 
to one who does not stay ( with the teacher ) for a year, nor to 
one who may not or will not himself be an expounder/ Here 


by the word acaryah Sayana does not understand the direct 

f 

teacher of him, whoever he may be, that had the revelation of 
the Aranyaka, but 4 great men who are endowed with the quali- 


ties of an acarya. 


Similar rules about imparting some esoteric 


lore occur elsewhere also ( without ‘ acaryah ’ being added ). 


1 snarer 1 JTfi*rrw 


vol. I. p. < 

570- ^4 for q-fiffk nFTqpf Wh ^4 ^ 1 ^4 %i?r 1 


1 sr^ixfr l \ on stiuik 

III. 4. 13. The words 1^'" oc0ur * n fc he Mahabhasya on vartika 

2 on Panini III. 1. 67 ( vol. II. p. 58 ). That Sahara refers to passages 

of the Mahabhasya in several places will be shown in another paper. 

8 m <ptt: ?Fqr=qrqr: 1 krfmtnrq? 

III. 2, 6 ; oompare 57f. 3x7, VI. 3. 12 ^ qfgqiq qi 
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In the Nirukta there is a discussion 5 about Vaisvanara 
1 Th8n who is Vaisvanara ? The acaryas say that he is 
the ( fire ) in the intermediate regions, since ( the vedic sage ) 
praises him on account of his action of sending down rain. The 

f 

ancient Yajnikag hold that Vaisvanara is the Sun and Sakapuni 
holds that he is this ( terrestrial ) fire only.’ Yaska does not state 
his own view, but as Sakapuni’s opinion is placed last he most 
probably approved of that view. It is well-known that Yaska 
names numerous predecessors and also quotes the views of sev- 
eral schools of Vedic exegesis such as the Nairuktas, Naidanas, 


Vaiyakaranas, Aitihasikas. It is very natural to hold that Yaska 
refers to his predecessors on the subject by the word * acaryah. ’ 
The two commentators Durga and Mahesvara support this view. 

The Harlta Dharmasutra 2 as quoted by Apararka (p. 221 ) 

states “ a man should therefore be pure and should take a proper 

( requisite ) and limited quantity of food. The acaryas say * purity 
of mind results when there is purity in the food taken. ’ ” The 


words quoted as voicing the view of the acaryas are found in 
the Chandogya-upanisad VII. 26.2. Therefore it follows that 
Harlta is quoting the view of the inspired teachers of the Upa- 

nisads and it is impossible to hold that he is stating the view of 
his own teacher only. 

In the discussion about asramas the Gautama-dharmasutra 
( III. 36 ) s states ‘ But the acaryas prescribe one asrama only, be- 
cause the order of householders is explicitly enjoined ( in the 
Vedas). 5 Haradatta explains the word 4 acaryah ’ as ‘all tea- 
chers. ’ Maskarin also holds that the word ‘acaryah’ means 

‘ Some teachers. ? The same sutra occurs in the Baudhayana 
Dharmasutra ( II. 6.29 ). If by ‘ acaryah ’ the writer’s own tea- 
cher is meant, then we shall have to suppose that the teachers of 

ana held the view mentioned or that 
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both had the same teacher. It is possible that Baudhayana bor- 
rows Gautama’s words. Even in that case it is not probable 
that Baudhayana would have borrowed that sutra if in his opin- 
ion it embodied merely the view of one single and so far obscure 
teacher of Gautama. But if in Bandhayana’s opinion ‘ acaryah ’ 

meant * some or many predecessors’ he may naturally quote the 
very words of Gautama. In another place Gautama 1 ( IV. 18 ) 
states the view of acaryas that the descendants of anuloma mar- 
riages ‘ reach another varna owing to the superiority or inferio- 
rity ( of the male or female in each generation ) in the 7th or 5th 
generation. ’ Here also Maskarin understands that it is the view 
of some acaryas ( and not of the teacher of Gautama ) that is 
referred to. 

It is well-known_that Panini mentions by name at least ten 

predecessors viz. Apisali, Kasyapa, Gargya, Galava, Cakra- 
varmana, Bharadvaja, Sakatayana, Sakalya, Senaka, Sphotayana. 
He also refers to eastern and northern grammarians and in two 
places to ‘ acaryas ’ (VII. 3. 49, VIII. 4. 52). It is often said by the 

commentators 2 of Panini that the individual authors are named 
only to show respect ( pujartham ) and not for the purpose of 
showing dissent from their views. No commentator says that by 
4 acaryanam ’ Panini refers to his own teacher. The sutra' dlrgha- 
dacaryanam ' ( VIII. 4.52) comes after two sufcras expressly 

mentioning Sakatayana and Sakalya. Therefore it is reasonable 

to suppose that by the word ‘ acaryanam ’ Panini refers to some 
teachers other than the two expressly named. The Kasika com- 
ments ‘dlrghad-uttarasya acaryanam matena na dvitvam bhavati.’ 

It does not say that the word is employed in the plural to show 
respect and its way of commenting shows that the sutra refers 

to the view of some acaryas. On ‘dlrghadacaryanam ’ the Nyasa 
states that the word ‘ acaryanam ’ is mentioned * pujartham. ’ 
Granting that it is so, it does not follow that it is the teacher of 
Panini that is referred to. If by the word * acaryanam * Panini 

n * l ■ ‘ J — - - - ■ — — ■ ■■■ ■ ■ ■ ^ ■ — ■ ' — ■ » ■■ ■■ — 1 ■— * 11 "■ ■ • ■■■■ 

1 wh tssf ppru i iv. is ; ^ 

qqhHtnqp I For detailed explanation, 

vide History of Dharma^astra Vol. II, part I, pp. 62-64. 

3 Even Patanjali on Papini I. 2. 25 ( ) states that 

Kasyapa is mentioned for showing respect 4 ^cna^or 

gsn&p 1 If ^ 1 ' iffRl&T vol. I, p. 201. 

27 [ Annals, B. 0. K. I* ] 
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refers to his teacher and that too 1 pujartham, there is no 
adequate reason why the teacher should be referred to only twice 
among thousands of sutras, particularly when some predecessors 

life Sakalya (1, 1. 1. 16, VI. 1. 127, VIII. 3. 19, VIII. 4. 5i ) and 
S&katayana ( III. 4. ill, VIII. 3, 18. VIII. 4. 50 ) are named three 
or four times. Therefore it must be held that Panini refers to 
his predecessors generally by the word ‘ acaryanam. ’ 

The Santiparva (59 ) describes how Brahma composed a vast 
work on the four purusarthas and states that the Scaryas speak of 
four vices arising from Jcama viz., hunting, gambling, drinking 
wine and women, which were proclaimed by Brahma in his 

work. 1 Here it is impossible to hold that acaryah refers to the 

teacher of the author of the Mah&bharata. Manu ( VII. 50 ) speaks 
of the same four vices. 

The Kamasutra of Vatsyayana is a work that, though some 
centuries later than the Kautillya, is quite similar in style, 
method and outlook to the Kautillya. Vatsyayana informs us 

that several acaryas like Carayana, Suvarnanabha, Gonardlya 
wrote on individual topics of the Kamasastra, that the latter as 
a complete sastra had become well-nigh loBt, that he put into a 
small compass all the topics .dealt with in works on distinct to- 
pics like those of Dattaka and in the comprehensive work of 
Babhravya and composed the Kamasutra. 2 It is important to 
note that he refers to eight predecessors ( mentioned in I. 1, 10- 
17 ) as acaryas ( I. 1. 18 ) and names no teacher from whom lie 
learnt the Kamasastra. The Kamasutra several fcimeB states the 


views of acaryas and dissents from them. For example, the view 
of acaryas was that as sexual desire was observed even in lower 
animals and as it is a constant tendency, no useful purpose is 

served by propounding a sastra dealing with sexual desire. Vat- 
syayana dissents from this view . 3 Here, as the com. Jaya- 

1 VI'T 1 


Tide also 
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mangala rightly explains, the word ‘ acaryah s refers to great 

teachers on dharma, artha and moksa. It Is impossible to hold 

that ‘.acaryah ’ here at least contains a reference to Vatsyayana’s 

own teacher on Kamasastra, who, if one really existed, could 

not have told his disciple that the sastra the latter was going to 

study was purposeless. Another view of the acaryas 1 viz., that 

as women have no adhikara nor ability ( or opportunity ) for the 
study of sastra, no purpose is served by giving directions in 

this sastra that are meant exclusively for women, is controvert- 
ed by Vatsyayana. Here also acaryah can hardly stand for his 
own teacher. In Kamasutra II. 1. 70 he employs the word 
‘ acaryah ’ to convey the view of all writers on Erotics. 8 

Another example may be cited from a much later but famous 

writer, Varaha-mihira ( 6th century A. D. ) tells us, in the last 

chapter of his Brhat-jataka, that he learnt astrology from his 
father ( verse 9 ), that he received knowledge from the Sun, the 

sages ( like Vasistha) and his father and then does obeisance to 
former expounders ( verse 10 ). In bis Brhatsarhhita (105. 6 ) be 
has the same verse as Brhat-jataka 28. 10 and asserts that in 
composing his sastra he has not discarded the works of former 
acaryas. In the Brhatsamhita ( chap. V ) Varahamihira refutes 
the view of those who hold that Rahu is the cause of eclipses, 
states in a concise manner the real cause of solar and lunar ecli- 
pses ( Y. 8) and remarks that the acaryas that had~a divine per- 
ception thus declared the real cause of eclipses and that Sastra 
states the real truth to be that Rahu is not the cause of eclipses. 3 
We find from the Aryabhatlya ( Golapada 37 ), the Surya-sid- 
dhanta IV. 6 and other works more ancient than Varahamihira 
that they give the same explanation of eclipses as Varaha does. 

The words * sastra-sadbhava ’ and ‘ divyadrgbhir-acaryaih ’ 
cannot refer to his teacher of Jyotisa who was his father Aditya- 
dasa and in whose name no sastra has come down to us and who 
has never been mentioned by any known commentator as an 
author. 


1 ^n?Frt 5H wor^m 5 tiw i ipfbr^ 

^ STTrpn^: I I, 3. 4-5. 

2 rrr^pzni' ?rr: ifrR! q r n n. l. 70 ; ‘^^q 
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It is not necessary to multiply examples of the use of the 

H • 

word 1 acaryah ? from medieval and later writers. 

A few striking passages where the views of acaryas are-com- 
bated by Kautilya may now be examined. Kautilya remarks 1 
( I. 4 ). 61 The acaryas say * The king desirous of maintaining 

the orderly government of the world should always have the rod 
of punishment ready : there is no such means of bringing be- 
ings under control as danda. ’ Kautilya's view is that this is 
# 

not so. Since one whose rod of punishment is severe causes be- 
ings to turn away from him &o. The words of Manu VII. 102 
( first pada ) are the same as the first part of the passage quoting 

the views of the acaryas. Therefore here Kautilya is animad- 
verting against the views now represented by Manu, and not 
merely the views of his own teacher. 


In another place Kautilya ( III. 7 ) 2 starts a very important 


topic. 


The acaryas hold that ( the child of) seed sown in the 


wife of another belongs to the owner of the field. Others say 

‘ the mother is like bellows ; the child belongs to him from whose 
seed the child is born ; Kautilya holds that it belongs to both. ” 

This subject exercised the minds of writers centuries before 

Kautilya. Gautama ( 18. 9-13 ) mentions all the three views. Ap. 
Dh. S. II, 8. 13. 6 expressly says that according to a Brahmana 
text the son belongs to him from whose seed he is born. The 
same three views are found in Manu IX. 50-53 and Vasistha XVII. 

t • 

6-8, while Yaj. II. 127 holds the same view as Kautilya does. 

The Adiparva 104 ( 6 ) states that one view was that the child 

* 

of niyoga belonged to the husband. Vide History of Dharma- 
sastra Vol. II. part I p, 605. Sankha-Likhita state that accord- 
ing to the Vedic view the child belongs to him who is the owner 
of the wife, that according to Ahgirasa the child belongs to him 


SwraraT-* i %?r i i trg^; <rr?gyh s 

SH: ! #lf3wr h 4 5 compare qg, VII. 102-103 ; ftf rplfW: I 

Almost the same verses occur in 

140 . 7 - 8 . 

2 t T^ c TRj% i mi wr rm^rq r^rrow \ f^qrq. 

EnPTTOfT I eT^T^TM III. 7; compare squgqq 74. 110 fq'g- ; g=jj qq- 
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who had married the woman with Vedic mantras and that accord- 
ing to TJ&anas it belongs to both if it is produced on the 
wife of another with the mutual agreement of the husband and 


the person appointed. 1 We 


Kautiliya that among 


the schools on Politics there were two viz, the Barhaspatya and 

the A/usanasa. Sahkha—Likbita probably refer to the works 
of Brhaspati and Usanas in the above 
fact that Kautilya employs the word ' 


passage. The very 
apare ’ with regard to 


m 


the 2nd view leads irresistibly to the conclusion that 
‘ acaryah ’ he refers to the view of ' eke ' and not to that of his 
teacher. If it is once accepted that in the above two passages 


‘ acaryah 5 does not refer to the teacher of Kautilya, then it will 
have to be presumed, until the contrary is proved, that Kautilya 
must have followed a uniform practice and in all other places 
he employs the word in the sense of * some teachers. ’ The other 
numerous places where the views of acaryas are cited and con- 
troverted cannot be discussed here for limitations of space. 
There is a further argument. It is somewhat difficult to under- 
stand why, if Kautilya employs the plural ‘ acaryah ’ to show 
veneration for 


his 


teacher, he should have so many times, so 

vehemently and emphatically dissented from that honoured 

teacher, while he expresses dissent from seven predecessors only 

once and from others, only a few times. Later writers whenever 

they have to differ from the views of their father or teacher use 

very mild and halting expressions e. g. vide Mllakantha in his 
* 

Sraddha-mayukha (quoted in my Introduction to the text of the 
Vyavahara-mayukha p, XXXVII. n. L ). 

^ 9 

The foregoing discussion, it is hoped, establishes that 
‘ acaryah ’ in Kautilya should not ba taken as referring to the 
author’s teacher, but to previous great writers, since the usage of 
ancient writers and the traditional interpretation of such 
eminent commentators s as Durga, Haradatta, Maskarin, Say ana 
and others, is quite clear on the point, 
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SOME NUDE GODS IN HINDU PANTHEON 
( Their Proto-Indian origin and Development ) 

BY 

A. P. Karmarkar 

The problem of the nude Gods in Hindu pantheon is at once 
of immense and absorbing interest. The recent discoveries made 

at the various sites of Mohenjo Daro, , Chanhu Daro, and 
Harappa, have really opened a new avenue of thought in the 
history of ancient Indian art and architecture. Among other 
equally important finds, especially, the nude representation, of 
the various gods and goddesses, either carved on the soap-stone 
or inscribed on the seals, are of great interest. It should be 
noted in this connection, that, immediately after this period 
onwards, down to this day, we do not find the existence of the 



Aryans, in their act of assimilating these gods into their own 
pantheon, seem to have added their own refinements, and thus 
dressed them after their own fashion. 

For the present we find that the various figures of Lakullsa, 
or those of Siva in Bengal and Orissa, those of Bala Krsna in the 
various parts of India, or those of Madanakais ( Rati ) in the 
Chennakesava Temple at Belur, or those of Yaksis, all these 
are represented in a nude posture. It is proposed to deal here 
with the question of the origin of these nude representations, and 
if possible to find out whether we are in a position to link them 
with their nude brethren of the proto-Indian times. 

I. $iva 

In his recent work “ Some Aspects of Ancient Indian 
Culture, ” Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar has partly dealt with this 

problem. In the Province of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, the 

/ 

tradition of representing Siva in a nude form is to be found 
* whatever the variety may be, whether it is Nataraja, Kalyana- 
sundara, Parvati-Parinaya or Ardha-narlSvara. ? In fact in the 
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images of Siva at Paharpur in Bengal, or of Makes vara in the 
representation of Uma-Mahes vara at Chauduar in Orissa, the 
urdhva-linga characteristic is prominent. 1 Further as Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar rightly observes, the Gudimallam icon of Lakulisa 
in the South, or any image of Lakullsa in other parts of India, is 

always represented in the above fashion. 

* 

In our opinion, the idea of the representation of the various 
forms of Siva in an urdhva-lihga posture was not at all new to 

the Indian pantheon in the post-Mohenjo Daro period, and it was 
of common vogue even long before the advent of the Aryans in 
India. The various images of An, the proto-fcype of Siva, obtain- 
ing in the so-called Indus Valley sites are sufficient illustrations 
to elucidate the point. 

&iva in the Proto-Indian Period 

m 

The most interesting representation of the proto-type of Siva 

or An, inscribed on some of the seals of Mohenjo Daro and 
Harappa is that of the three-faced nude figure, which is described 

by Marshall as the Pasupati of Mohenjo Daro. 3 As it has been 

described by Father Heras : * the god here is seated in a low 
throne and is surrounded by animals, a buffalo, a rhinoceros, an 
elephant, tiger, and an ibex. This image is represented in a male 
form, completely nude in a prominently urdhva-lihga posture. 

His legs are so situated as to have the soles of the feet touching 
each other. Round his waist there is a zone or ribbon. Hanging 
from his neck he wears a huge necklace that takes a triangu- 
lar shape with the point below. Eleven armlets are round his 
arms ; three of them in the wrist, in the elbow and near the 
shoulder are larger than the rest. His bands rest upon the knees. 
His face looks emaciated as it befits a Yogi. The front nose is 
prominent.’ 4 

Recently Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar 5 and Prof. Nilakanta 6 Sastri 
contended that the image could be that of Lakull^a. However, we 

_ K 1 — n 1 — r L j — _ 1 , ,, ,11. - . - - — ■ - ■ — * » ■' ■ ■*- * ^ ^ 1 1 

1 A. Ghosh, I. C., Vol, II, p. 766, n. 3. 

2 D. R. Bhandarkar, Home Aspects of Ancient Indian Culture , p. 45ff. 

8 Marshall, M. D., and the Indus Civilization I, 50. 

i Heras, Plastic Representation of God amongst the Proto-Indiatis, 
Sardesai Corn. Volume, pp. 223-4. 
s D. R. Bhandarkar, op. cit., p. 43. 

6 Nilakanta Sastri, The Cultural Heritage of India, Vol. II, p, 22, n, 2. 
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shall not go into the j?ros and cons of the problem as it does not 
at all affect our main treatment, namely, regarding the nude re- 
presentation of Gods. 

There is another representation of the same God inscribed on 

one of the seals, wherein he is represented in the same way, 

though no stool or throne is shown under him. He is nude, but 

* 

wears the waist-ribbon. He is given a prominent pot-belly. His 
chest is bare, but arms are also covered with bangles. A trident 
of a fanciful shape appears above his head.' 1 

Another interesting representation is that of An 2 (■ Siva ), 


which as Father Heras rightly observes, “ is wrongly designated 
by Marshall as ‘ a female spirit of the tree \ But the figure does 
not possess any breasts. And as regards the sign of the male sex 
it may be said, that it is not traceable mostly on account of the 

fact that the figure is very small and roughly portrayed. ” s 


Further, cue of the statues is described by Sir John Marshall 


as a proto-type of the 


youthful dancing Siva . 4 


As he rightly 


observes it, “ the figure was ithiophallic since the Membrum 'Virile 

was made in a separate piece. ” The twisted representation of 

the torso and the lifted position of the left leg, as also the head 

and hands were movable as the holes in the aror and the neck 
show . 5 

There are also other representations of this nude God. One of 
the figures Is surrounded by the branches and leaves of the Pippal 
tree ; 6 and another is represented with the Pippal tree forming 
an arch over the head of the God . 7 Another figure has two de- 


votees seated in a kneeling posture by either side of An and they 
are shown to be protected by the Nagas . 8 


Traces in Vedic and post- Vedic Literature 


The fact that all the portraits of Ap-Siva were represented in 
an ithiophallic fashion in the proto-Indian times becomes vivid 

- - _ - t 

1 Heras, op. cit., p. 227 ; of. also Photo. M. D., 1930-31, So. 7997. 

? Marshall, op. cit., Ill, M. D. 

* Heras, op. cit., p. 233. 

4 Ibid., p. 233. 

5 Ibid., pp. 232—33. 

6 Photo, M. D., 1931-32, Sd. 3089. 

7 Marshall, op. cit., I, pi. 12 , n 0 . 13. 

8 Photo, M« D., 1929-30, No. 7991, of. also, Heras, op. cit., p, 227. 
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and clear from what is contained in the Vedic literature and the 
traditions depicted in the Puranas and the Epics. The earliest 

_ P * 

reference made to Siva in the Rg-veda is through the word Sisna 

-deva. 1 The word Sisna-deva has been variously interpreted 
by Sayana and other scholars. But, as we have argued it else* 
where, the word could also possibly mean ‘ a nude God ’ (the 
compound being solved as Sisnayutah devah. 2 * Moreover the 
learned scholarship at the command of the Vedic bards could not 
have possibly allowed them to use the word in a round-about 

fashion as meaning ‘ those ( worshippers ) who had the phallus 
as their God. ? If at all they wanted to convey the sense of * wor- 
shippers 7 they would have done so merely by using another word 
instead. Further, the word Sisna itself seems to have been deri- 
ved from the Dravidan word Sunni, which also strongly corro- 
borates our statement from another point of view. 


That all the images of Rudra were represented in a nude 

fashion becomes evident from the fact that he is always referred to 

as nude e.g. riagna , urdhva-lvhga , s in both the epics and the 

Puranas. The Brahmfinda and some other Puranas make the 

1 » • •. 

matter still more clear, whilst describing the progeny of Rudra. 
The version of the Brahmanda Purana is as follows: 4 * 

I I 4 

Brahma is said to have asked Rudra to procreate. Thereupon 
Rudra did it conjointly with Satl. The description of his progeny 
is given as follows • 


(HTprr) snfwrvr -f ^nrrec. n 

spq-fr ^rer^Tflrflrc; u 


ST%^hcflF3?<ITlW. II 

c 

ww* 11 vs? 11 


*rWi r si 


1 Egveda, Vir, 21.5 ; X, 99, 3. 

2 Karmarkar, Fresh and Further Light on the Mohenjo Daro Riddle , 
Annals of the Bhandarkar 0. R. Institute, Vol. XXI, pp. 115ff. 

S Mahabharata f XIII, 17, 46. 

4 Brahmanda P. Praihama Pada t Adh. 9. 

28 [ Annals, B. 0. R. I. ] 
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srraffftw refsg- n 

tfr%f?cr*T=riw vrf?^:fr irri^on w u>v n 
?n^rqFH^^T r 4TT=i wsfstg- surrey H 
srswFfl^sjrpiT *niTSn^*Tff 3 PEn 11 ^ w 

d» 


But Brahma wanted Rudra to create beings which were 

subject to death. Therefore he asked Rudra to do the same 
accordingly. But Rudra refused to do so. It is said, that, 
thence-forward Rudra did not create beings and stood in an 
urdhva-lihga posture. The passage goes on : 








r^v. 


sarraravr: ^ 


It should, however, be noted in this connection, that the deri- 

/ 

vation of the word Sthanu ( as a name of Siva > in the above 

f 

passage exactly denotes that the nude images of Siva were a 
matter of common occurrence in those days. 

Thus all the earlier records and traditions of the country 
convincingly prove that the earlier representations of Siva were 
in a nude posture. The reference made by Patanjalito the images 
of Siva, Skanda and Visakha , 5 though not a conclusive evidence of 
their nudity are of immense importance mainly from the point of 
view, that they must have been the only images in the field then. 

Further, the recently discovered copper images at Khajaje 
( Sumer ) indicate how the idea of the nude representation of 

r 

An-Siva also travelled there . 3 



alakrsqa 

The next contribution of the proto-Indians to the school of 
sculpture was that of the Abhlras who were the propagators of 
the cult of the cowherd boy Krsna. Up-till-now the origin of the 

Abhlras was being traced by a batch of scholars to some foreign 

land. But the various traditions mentioned in the Puranas and 

1 

other allied literature prove that they formed one of the proto- 
Dravidian tribes. 


The word Abhlra is now current in the form of Ahir or Aher 
(-Gavalis). The word at once suggests itself of a Dravidian 


i Patafijali on Panini, V. 3. 39. 

£ Haras, 'The Plastio Representation of God etc.,’ $q.rdesai Corn, 
Volume , Figs. 3 and 4 opp. p. 224. 
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origin._ In fact it seems to have been derived from the Dravi- 
dian ‘ Ayir which means a ‘ cowherd/ That the tribe of ‘cows’ 
or * cowherds ’ existed in ancient India becomes clear from the 
fact that the Aitareya Brahmana refers to Vasah \ which word, 

however, has been wrongly interpreted as being equivalent to 
Vatsa or Vamsa. The word ‘Vasa ’ 2 in early Vedie literature 
meant generally a ‘ cow ’ though it acquired the sense of ‘ a 
barren cow ’ in later times. We herewith adduce some of the 
other grounds on which we have based our main conclusion: 


1 That the Abhlras were the same as the Gopas or Ballavas 
of Mathura becomes evident from thefact that the Padma Purana 
relates that Visnu informed the Abhlras : ‘ I shall be born 


amongst you, O Abhlras, at Mathura in my eighth birth. ’ * 



same Purana mentions that the Abhlras were great philosophers 
also. 4 


2 That the origin of Krsna, the cowherd king of Mathura, 
was non-Aryan becomes evident if we accept the most shrewdly 

logical argument put forth by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar in regard to 
the interpretation of a Rgvedic passage. According to him, the 

word Krsna referred to in the expression Krsria-drapsah in the 

Rgveda, denotes the very same Krsna in the later literature. 

Accordingly, he mentions that, the Rgveda refers to the fight 
between Indra and Krsna thus : ‘ Krsna is said to have arrived 
with his army to the Arh^umatl or Jumna and encamped himself 

there. Thereupon Indra addressed himself to the Maruts ’ “ I 
have seen Krsna swiftly moving on the uneven banks of Amsu- 
matl like a cloud touching the water. Heroes, I send ye forth, 
go and fight the godless legion ( adevyah visah ). ” 5 

3 That Krsna was a hater of the Brabmanic faith becomes 
evident from a passage in the Harivarhsa. Therein Krsna is des» 

^ P • 

cribed to have said, ‘Brahmans perform Yajnas of Hymns, 
peasants Yajnas of plough-share. We are for the Yajna of the 
mountain. I shall surely cause the worship of cows through force 
( if need be ). ” 6 

1 Aitareya Brahmana , VIII, 14.3. 
x Cf, Vedie Index, VoL II ; under Vasa. 
s Padma Pur aria 5, Mrsiikhanda , 17, 19* 

4 Ibid,, 17, 1. 

5 Bhandarkar, Borne Aspects of Ancient Indian Culture , p. 82 ; ef. Pgveda , 
VIII, 85. 13—15. 

5 Ibid . 
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4 Added to this, the Harivamsa throws a wonderful light oh 
the ancestry of Krsna. It describes that Yadu was born of Hary- 
asva and Madbumati, who happened to be the daughter of Madhu 
Raksasa, king of Mathura. Madhu says that all the surrounding 
territory (round-about Mathura) consists mainly of the Abhlras 
( Abhlra-praya ). Later it is said that all the races of the Andha- 
kas, Vrsnis, etc. belonged to this race of Yadu. 1 If this be so, it 
is evident that Krsna belonged to a race which was mostly 

the race of the Abhlras. 

5 Further, the Mahabharata describes that the Abhlras 
formed one of the seven republics ( Samsaptaka ganas ), and were 
the friends of the Matsyas, who were a pre-Vedic tribe. 2 

Once the supposition is held as ccrrect, that the Abhlras were 
of an indigenous origin and that they were not Aryans, then the 
whole problem becomes of an easy understanding why the story 
of Gopala- Krsna is adopted in so late a work as the Harivamsa. 
It should never be misunderstood when we say, that it must 
have taken such a long time for the Aryans or the Aryanised 
population to adopt or assimilate these traditions into their own 
fold-it being never so, that: these tales, legends, or the religious 

traditions themselves did not exist since the pre-Vedic times. 
Like their contemporaries in northern India, the Yadavas incor- 
porated this monotheistic cult of the Abhlras into^their pantheon. 
Evidently enough, what is presentedjeefure us in the form of the 
Gita is but a shrewd tale of the Aryan amalgamation of the 
non-Aryan lore of the Abhlras into their own philosophic tea- 
chings. 

Some nude images 

% 

A few of the reminiscences of the nude image of Bala-Krsna 

may be noted in this connection. The Madras Museum possesses 
two images of the young boy e.g. Navanlta-nrtta-murtis. 8 There 

are again others e.g. the Vatapatra-sayi Krsna, an ivory image 
from Trivendrum ; or the images of Bala-Krsna, holding a lump 

of butter in one of his hands, and with the help of the other seat- 
ed in a kneeling posture. 4 






3 Srst.i K hand a , 1?. 

2 Mahabharata, Sabhaparva, Adb. 32, 10. 

8 Gopinatha Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, 1, Ft. I, PI. facing 


p. 205. 

si 


Ibid, PI. facing p. 215. 
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There is one bronze image of Gopala-Krsna in the Museum 
of the Indian Historical Research Institute, Bombay. It is the 

only nude image of its kind so far as I have surveyed. It is an 

exquisitely modelled representation of the cowherd boy. who iB 
here depicted in a standing posture, with an open jacket on his 

body. He has an axe of the later Pallava style in his left hand 

and wears a bunch of leaves as his head-dress. 

Kama and Rati 

There are a few images of Rati, designated as Madanakais or 
Madanagombis used as decorations in the Chennakesava temple 
at Belur , 1 These nude representations of Rati, along with 

the other characteristics of Rati and Kama, makes us to connect 
them with the proto-Indian school of art of the Minas. 

It is a well-known fact that the origin and civilisation of the 

Minas or Matsyas can be traced to the proto-Indian times. The 

very fact that Sudasa, one of the heroes of the Rg-veda 2 had to 
fight with the Matsyas is a direct indication of the existence of 

this tribe at the advent of the Aryans in India. Elsewhere, we 

have shown that, part of their dominions could be located in the 
Harappa site also , 3 wherein part of the discoveries in regard to the 

so-called Indus Valley civilisation are made. Further the whole 

of the Puranic evidence brings us to one conclusion, namely, 

that the Minas possessed a cult of their own. 

The Visnudharmottara Purana, while describing the holy 
places in India, clearly refers to the holy Tlrtha of the Fish-God, 

as being located in the country of the Matsyas. The Fish-God 

0 

* 

seems to have been identified with Siva. The Kalika Purana re- 

t 

fers to the Fish-form of God Siva as having been installed on the 

Manikuta Mountain in Assam, by Kama in his second birth. 4 

/ 

Again the Skanda Purana speaks of Siva as e To Mina, the Lord 
of Mina ( or Minas ')! 5 In the same Purana a reference is occasi- 
onally made to the three eyed fish. 

- | ■ | M | p ~ - - _ •* r ' -.«• V. •- — - • — " * — 9 * " " *' m*w*mm*^ • — 

1 Narasimhachar., Kesava Tempts at Belur, Mysore Arch. iSeries, PI. XVI. 

2 Bgveda, VII. 13. 

3 Karmarkar, op. cit„ pp. 115ff. 

* Kalika P. Adh. 82, Vs. 50-52. 

« Skanda P. Mahe&vara Khanda, Adh. 17. 
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Besides the Pandyas of Madura and the Matsyas of Oddadi in 
the historical times are said to have had the Two Fishes as their 
Lancchana. 

Wonderfully enough all these facts corroborate with what has 
been said by Father Heras in connection with the proto-Dravi- 
dian tribe of the Mlnas-as read from the inscriptions of Mohenjo 

Daro and other sites . 1 

Kama ‘ the Fish-bannered, God 

Thus if the Fish or the Fish-banner possessed a sanctity of 
their own since the proto-Indian times, then it is just possible 
that the idea of a fish-bannered God must have arisen in the land 
of those people who held it as sacred. Kama is described as fish- 
bannered ( Matsya-dhvaja or Mina-hetana ). 9 ‘ Moreover, Kama has 

f 

a certain connection with Siva, so far as he was destroyed by 
Siva for directing the darts of love against him-only to be reviv- 
ed to life again. The part played by him in the Atharvaveda is 
too well-known to the student of Vedic literature. Further the 
story of Pradyumna as having come out from the womb of the 

fish is also interesting in this connection. 

Thus, is it impossible for the proto-Indians, who have shown 
such a keen sense in the field of aesthetics, to have promoted the 
cult of the Love-God also ? 

Fusion into Aryaniam 

On the advent of the Aryans in India a sudden turn, however, 

seems to have been given to the cultural traditions of the proto- 

• • • 

Indians. But the process of assimilation on the other hand was 
rather gradual. First of all they kept An at a distance, then 
accepted him in their pantheon and offerred him a share in the 
sacrifice. They seem to have followed the same procedure in the 
case of other religious and social traditions of the country. But 

while doing so they went on adding their own innovations to all 
these. Thus in the case of the nude gods they instituted the 

-- — — « — 1 — — . • * - ‘ - - - - — - ~ - — f ^ | _____ -ifiiiLB muii 1 imijl 

1 Heras, Religion of the Mohenjo Daro People acc . to Inscriptions , Journal 
of the University of Bombay , Vol. V, Pt, V, pp. 1-29. 

2 Kama is also designated as Makaradhvaja — would it do here if we take 
it that the word Makara is used to denote a big fish ? 
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system of dress as they did it in the case of the institution of 
Samnyasa. All the Dravidian Yatis mostly used to remain nude. 
But when the system was adopted by the Aryans, they introduced 
dress at least on many occasions which procedure was followed 
later on by the Great Buddha in the case of his Bhikkus. 

Besides the few illustrations cited above, we find that the 

whole field is vast indeed i There are the nude images of females 

on the ring stones, or of Apsarasas, Yaksls and others. More- 
over the whole of the Jaina iconography may form another fruit- 
ful source of information in this connection. However, we 

hereby leave the problem open both to the archaeologist and the 

historian for further investigation. 

Post-script 


The recent excavations made at Rair, Jaipur State, have 
supplied us with very interesting data in this connection. Some 
of the coins obtaining therein represent the images of three 
persons, who are all nude and standing ( Pis, xxviii, and xxx ). 
Further there are many representations of Siva and Parvatl, 
who are almost always depicted nude ( cf. Puri, Excavations at 
Rair, Department of Archaeology, Jaipur State ). 



BHUPALAVALLABHA : THE WORK, ITS AUTHOR 

AND DATE 

BY 

Sadashiva L. Katee 

The Bhupalavcillabha (lit. the King’s Favourite) is an interest- 
ing metrical work of considerable volume on Jyautisa especially 

on its Phala ( Astrology ) branch as supplemented by Svarasastra 
or the science of omens based on a consideration of the passage, 
of the air through the nostrils. The work has probably not yet 1 
been put to print and is still known to scholars mainly through 
a few Mss thereof deposited in some public and private libraries 
of the country or through citations therefrom in the works of 
subsequent authors. 

The Manuscripts Library ( Pracya-Grantha-Samgraha ) of the 
Scindia Oriental Institute, Ujjain, has stocked two copies of fch.ia 

work bearing Accession Nos. 4386 2 and 239 s respectively. Of these, 
Accession No. 4386 is an original Ms consisting of 171 folios of 
straw paper of the size 11 X 4% inches with a margin of about an 
inch left on the four sides of each page of the folios. Each page 
with the exceptions of the opening and the concluding pages 
which are mostly blank bears about eight lines on the average, 
with about 38 letters on each line. The margins note the title of 
the work and folio Nos. on the second page of each folio and 
a few corrections and emendations here and there. The script is 
Devanagaii, the letters 3-T, fT, or, etc. being of the Hindi type. The 
ink used is dark-black for the main matter and red for sectional 
headings and colophons, border lines etc. The handwriting is 
tolerably good but grossly incorrect at several places. There 
are also a few lacunas in the Ms which is decayed, moth-eaten 
and torn at some places. Two folios, viz. those bearing the 

1 My information in this respect is derived mainly from the published 
four volumes of the British Museum Catalogue of Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit 
Books which do not go beyond the year 1928. 

2 Catalogue of Oriental Mss,, Part II ( Ujjain, 1941), p. 47, Serial No. 1060. 

* Ibid, Part I ( Ujjain, 1936 ), p. 52, Serial No. 1371. 
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figures 129 and 130, are missing. The scribe’s concluding metrical 
colophon reads as follows:— 1 

“ TWPTFqFIjfFr gFTgWT I 

sjinrsiW r%?r ?ra«ri vfTTffr f^r n \ 11 
fqcq , r%^TfH^ ?frs2ii5ri%^nr^ 
f^rr^T?rr%^ , «fT3'Jn%r^5 ^rre^n - fkw \ 

^rqggftfTcT srmcfr U"ST: sT^TT T%WFT 

5^£?RranpR ^rf^srr h ^ h 

1 

Cr?frra^nr?r ^nr: 11 s* <rc*ri%*nr ti tfrog 11 ” 

The title-page ( Folio l a ) as well as the concluding page 
( Folio 171 b ) reads 

“ 3«n$ 11 W ” 

Thus the Ms was completed on Thursday the ninth day of the 
bright half of the month of Margasirsa in the year 1781 of the 
Yikrama era, i. e. about December 1724 A. 0., by a Brahmana 
scribe named Lacchlrama for his royal patron Yyaghrajit alias 
Baghji Maharaja who belonged to the Saktavat 8 line of Sisodia 

Rajputs and ruled at Pippalika. 3 The Ms is thus about 218 
years old. 

Accession No. 239 is only a ditto transcript of the above-men- 

t 

_ | f ... | _ - , — — U ~ ~ I - 1 | | . ~ j_ u | ^ — 1 II m 

1 These and the other passages have been quoted here after correcting 
the obvious errors of the scribe so far as possible. The first half of Verse 2 
of the scribe’s colophon has been completely struck off and coated with 
dark-black ink and could be detected and restored with much difficulty. 

2 For the rise and spread of the Saktavats who originated from a son of 
REna Udai Singh, of Mewar, vide Tod: Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan , 
Vol. I (Madras, 1880 ), pp. 300£f. Some prominent Saktavats appear to 
have migrated during the Mughal and Maratha periods to Malwa where their 
descendants are residing and enjoying big estates even to this day. Vide 
Raghubir Sinh: Malwa in Transition (Bombay, 1936 ), p. 50, Brown: 
Gwalior Today ( Bombay, 1940 ), pp. 224 etc. 

3 1 have not yet been able to identify this prince Baghji who is possibly 
not identical with Bagh Mai who, as agent of the Maharana of Udaipur, was 
called upon by the Moghul governor of Malwa in 1702 for an explanation 
regarding the Maharana’s alleged connection with Gopal Singh's rebellion. 
Vide Malwa in Transition , p. 50. Pippalika may be identical with Piplia, 
a small jagir now held by Khichi Chatlhan Rajputs, in the Ujjain district of 
Gwalior State. Vide Gwalior Today , p. 223, 

29 [ Annals. B. O, R, I. ] 

► 
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tioned original Ms made at Ujjain recently in 1933 when the pre- 
vious owner was not inclined to part with the latter. The only 
feature worth mentioning of this transcript is that it also contains 

the matter 1 of the two missing folios of the original Ms which 
seems to have been intact at the time of the transcription. 


The Shupalavallabha , as already stated above, deals mainly 
with Phala-jyaufcisa and Svarasastra. Naturally we find here 

treated all the relevant topics, e. g. Tithi, Vara, Naksatra, Yoga, 

Earana, Masa, Sarhkranti, Samvatsara, Varsamantrin, Sasyadhi, 

Rasadhi, etc. ; Rasis, Grahas, Upagrahas, etc. ; Muhurta, Svara, 
Omens, etc. ; almanac-making, horoscope-reading etc., etc. Yet the 

predominating feature of the work is that it deals with these and 

other hosts of topics with special reference to kings, whence the 

justification of its title. It is not surprising therefore that we 

find here treated several matters of purely or mainly royal in- 
terest. Thus the work, besides dealing from the astrological 
point of view with the daily routine of a king's career as well as 

with the daily, periodical or incidental rites that he has to per- 
form, also gives some space to a few items of state politics of 
by-gone days, e. g., coronation of a king, arms and weapons, 

equipment of armies, fighting an enemy on battlefield, arrange- 
ment of a battlefield, means of victory with or without fighting, 
mysterious wearing up, killing or eradication of undesirable 

persons, duels, wrestling, hunting, gambling, water-sports, un- 
earthing of hidden treasures, building of temples, forts and pal- 
aces, construction of royal thrones, etc. 

In most of these cases the author's treatment is non-secular 
inasmuch as we are simply told as to how the persons, places, 
articles etc. concerned are to be equipped and secured mystically 
or astrologically. It is only in a few places that the author dis- 
plays slightly his intimacy with the technical side of the topic 

and in those cases his treatment is of a mixed character. 2 He 


1 Curiously enough, the missing portion of the original Ms dealt with 
such topics as Maraiia, Mohana, Stambhana, Uccatana, Vasikarana, etc. 

2 Some of these passages, though rendered somewhat obscure on account 
of the scribe’s errors, may be cited here by way of illustration. Thus the 
treatment of 'the siuord : — 

( continued on the next 'page ) 
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has incidentally also dealt with a number of allied topics of 

Dharrna, Tantra, medicine etc, in relation : to kings and palaces. 

On the whole, the Bhupalavallabha demonstrates chiefly the ab- 
normal influence exercised by mystic sciences on every day move- 

t 

( continued from the previous page ) . 
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merits and activities isl the Indian palaces of the age. In oohsoii« 
ance with the main tone of the work, we find here through and 
through numerous mystic formulas (mantras) and diagrajns 

( yantras ) meant for the use of persons, articles etc, of royal oir- 
oles in various affairs. The original Ms contains not less than 

276 miniature figures, tinged or plain, portraying various Grahas, 
Rasis, etc, or embodying mystic numerals etc. to form the said 
yantras or depicting the topics of description, e. g. the figure of 
an equipped warrior in the course of the treatment of martial 
astrology. 

The introductory portion of the work reads as follows: 

( Folio l b ff ) 
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q^m: 1 r%«tr: 

t%*%: tfsrr«*for?TT 5rcqra?T%cr wn 

Sectional colophons are found at the close of some sections 
only and they generally read “ ffR STRT^K q^J- 

”. 

The author concludes as follows ; — 

(Folio 170 b ff) 

ssmlrq ^wrSr jRFt^rfciH *qr$Ti*=rq; i 

srtjt t? ^r%TF?fqr3r r%? ffrsg;^^: it ? n 

^Tqqf§5qT^^%SggT%l^?3[ - 

ITTO^ |&?RTT*T qq i 
^T5rT3'm^i%H^T7rr?’.ff g^?q~ 

f^q f^r 5?TT^tf|^tr^:n7J n » n 
qrq^^jfr f^«nrf8n^rt *Hf 

qrq^Nr qvra q^sTFT^mftq^rr: i 

jng^fi'TTHRg^^T «?hh ?n%^hwt 

srag ra'i^rt q^KWT’T^: n 3 II 
?f%Hrm ^ 1 % srrrra ^n*=mSf i 
frqd fT«m^ #ra^q 3F«r: ttqfoftftnrnc il « n 

sth m^qraqg^f q^miq^t ?n;ii sierra 

^rrtfcan?? smir. n 

In Verses I to 4 of the introduction, salutations are made res- 
pectively to Siva, Durga, Ganesa and one sage Kataksa who is 
again referred to further in Verse 19 as the author’s own guru 
and as highly proficient in all branches of mathematics. The 
author came of a Brahmana family and was named ParsurSma. 


1 It will be seen that the author uniformly spells his name as Parsurama 
which is a correct alternative form for Parasursma. Vide Siddhanta-Kaumudl 
on VnadisUtra I. 34 ( 3 H|-cp%- ? 3 R?pqr fi=q)— “ ..,,,, ...<lt SJtnirfift qvfp • 

g^Iffnf^r^^R^PTlrq^lfv I ”, The Tattvabodhini on this passage cites 
“ qng: *Tf ” from Mahesvara’s Visvakosa. Both Apte and Monier- 

Williams have recorded this form in their Dictionaries but they have not 
cited its use in standard old works. The passages quoted above from the 
Bhupalavallabha furnish three metrical instances of the use of the form 
Tarsurama. 
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His father was one SrI-Krsna-Deva who is described as emi- 

+ ■ • 

nently learned and benevolent. It is not possible to discern ex- 
actly what the unintelligible letters ‘ Kvana’ (=Kanvah?) 
preceding ‘ SrI-Krsna-Devah ' in the Ms were meant to signify. 

The author seems to be a Saivite not only from the opening bene- 

* 

diction but also from several stray salutations to Siva inside 
the work. 

The author’s family resided in a town or village which is named 

in Verses 2 and 19 of the introduction as Nihpapa and where 
there was probably a shrine of Goddess Yogesvarl or Durga. 

However, the name of the plac9 appears to read as Nihpava or 

FTihpada in Verse 15 of the Lagnaprakarana where the author 

seems to note its local periods of the twelve lagnas : 


<< 
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I • I 
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3TT3TT frer i 
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srswmnpai: f x 
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V 


hiw 3?niT *Hnr TrV: u n 


etc. ( — Folio 24 ). 

As per these periods, the place should be somewhere in India 
about the latitude 20.13. Although we have no means to decide 
its longitude, it should be somewhere in north Maharastra as 
appears from the author’s numerous allusions to the Bhil s com- 


1 

2 


A letter is missing here in the Ms. 

Obviously this is the scribe’s mistake for 322 


“ Folios 61ab, 65a, 31b, 85b, etc. Bhil Kings, too, arc often alluded to. The 
Bhils are found much more numerously in Nimar, Malwa and Rajputana, but 
those provinces are not situated near the latitude concerned. 
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munifcy and frequent mentions of ‘ Jhotihga ' 1 as an evil spirit. 
As such, it seems reasonable to identify the place with Niphad, an 
old town, about twenty miles north-east of Nasik which is on 
this latitude and possessing a famous temple of Durgadevl. The 
author thus seems to come of a Maharasfra Brahmana family 

f 

possibly belonging to the Kanva recension of White Yajurveda. 
It is not clear 2 if he himself had changed his residence to some 
other place. 


i E. g. Folios 31 b ( I 

II sfTf%rqT: I e te. ), 86a ( *T?“ 

^fSfj^rngn i s*nsri k* ^ it ), etc. 

The word may have originally come from the Sanskrit form 4 Jotihga ’ which 
is given in some dictionaries as a name of Siva ! In Marathi, however, 
‘Jhotihga* primarily means an evil ghost, especially that of a dfcad 
Musalman, and secondarily a person of tyrannous temperament. Vide, for 
instance, Srldh&ra’s Harivijaya XIII, 63 “ 3TWI sFTl^JT STfeoft \ 




jypr z&ltf II and such tornis as Jhotmga-paaasani current in maracui, 

The word is used in these senses also in Gujarat, Nimar and Malwa, but 
those provinoes are distant from the latitude concerned. 

2 The author in the chapters entitled Kurmacakra, Grahayuddha, Graka- 
samagama, etc, (Folios 54ff) mentions a number of places, regions and 
peoples while noting the effects of the movements of various planets on them. 

ei^cT, WM55T, 'SF'TI, IW, lfRTOST (?), WffWf, flW, W, 

gqiTTj W, FFT4, qiafcr^T, W?IS, 

o c* 


( = $iror ? ), *nsm, tort, W, &W-, 

p a r\* nr^srv 

#r«s, jfmre, sm, JTi'gfi <rm, res®, *mi, 

sf i, *ffgr4], hri k ?, 

qnfor, ^sOTRifr, sif?, m\*v, smnvr, 

3<IT55, 3%, ^RJ%, nstOTj 

ir^qt^, eJTpTW, Vlv*. 3Tfa^TT%^, W. *1%, 




o 


RTTII, *IP*TC, <fS>cT 






*\\ 


etc, are among those 


mentioned. As these regions, peoples etc. cover almost the whole of India 
and even go beyond it, their mention does not shed any light on the author’s 
current place of residence. Further, the author has in all probability 
borrowed these geographical allusions from earlier astrological works. There 
are some passages in the Bhupalavallabha which seem to suggest the 

( continued on the next page ) 
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In Verse 2 of the conclusion the author clearly states that he 
finished his composition of the Bkupaiav allabha on Thursday the 

second day of the bright half of the month of Asadha in the 
year 1278 of the Salivahana era, 1. e. about July 1356 A. 0. 
The date is rather interesting as it marks the period when the 
Hindu empire of Vijayanagara was approaching its zenith under 

the illustrious King Bukka { 1353-1379 A. C. ) 1 and his celebr* 

ated ministers Madhava-Vidyaranya and Sayapa. Although 
there is possibly nothing in the Bkupalavallabha itself to warrant 
its direct connection with the Vijayanagara renaissance of anci- 
ent learning and culture, yet from this strange coincidence of 
dales it seems not unlikely that the author wanted it to be ap- 
preciated mainly by the court and palace of Vijayanagara. Most 
of the remaining verses of the introduction and the conclusion 
embody a eulogy of the work and its subject, possibly to press 
their importance on a prospective royal patron. 2 Of course, 

( continued from the previous page ) 

author’s partiality for northern regions in preference to southern regions. 
Vide, for instance, the concluding Verses 73-76 of the chapter on Simhasana 
in connection with the setting of lions on royal thrones ••• ••• 3^1 • 

i ii # m to 

^ i Jr u sg 3 ?(ta«rc*n: Wr 

t^rrcrq: i t%i?r ?rn% g*ira( 11 

^71 : I cfai R?FvT qfRVqj l| ’’ (—Folio 65a ). How- 

ever, this partiality for northern India, commonly termed as Devabhumi, 
Aryavarta, Brahmavarta, Yajnadesa, etc., can be traced since time 
immemorial generally in old Sanskrit works, even in those composed in 
South India. Hence it alone cannot help in assigning our author's current 
residence to northern India. 

1 Ishwari Prasad : History af Mediaeval India ( Allahabad, 1940 ), 


pp. 41311. 

2 By the way, it may also be pointed out here that the first section of 
the Bhupalavallahha, coming after the author’s introduction, deals with the 

importance of an astrologer in the palace. Vide u I ^551^* 

I IlfTI Bcf: || 1 || TT^TW- 

TcfFd ^TR5[! I II *< || ^ 
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there were also other Hindu chiefs, big and small, who were 
faced mainly with the conquests 1 of Firoz Tughluq ( 1351-1388 ) 

and Hasan Bahman Shah { 1347-1359 ) in the different parts of 

the country about this period, and the possibility of some of them 

being in our author’s view cannot be ignored altogether. 

The Bhupalavallabha has been profusely quoted as a standard 

work of authority in numerous subsequent works on Dharma, 

Jyautisa, etc. and the author’s date can be seconded in the light 
of this external evidence, too. We find it cited in Mahadevavid’s 

Kalanirnayasiddhantavyalchya, ( 1653 A.C. ) 2 in Kamalakarabhatta’s 

Nirnayasindhu ( 1612 A.C. ), J in Rama’s Muhur tacintamani ( 1600 

A. C. ), 4 in FTaray ana’s commentary Mdrtandavallabhn ( 1573 ) on 

his own Muhurtamdrtanda (1571 A. C. ), 5 in Ganesadaivajna’s 

commentary Dipika ( c. 1528 A. C. ) 8 on his father Kesava’s 
Muhuriatattva ( c. 1498 A. C, ), 7 in Pitambara’s commentary Nir - 

nayamrla ( 1524 A. C. ) 3 on his own Vivdhapatala ( 3522 A. C. ), 9 
in Acaladviveda’s Nirnayadipaka ( 1518 A. C. ) 10 and in several 
other works, earlier or later, whose dates have not been specific- 
ally mentioned by their authors. Thus in about a century or so 

( continued from the previous page ) 

A 

?rqi%rrq; ii ^ n i qf q q n qfr m\ s 

ffRTjTTOR i| ^ ii m Rqqft I ^ 

i * n fr«n jt *n?rf mi h i «r*n 

Tint II * II ”. It is to be noted that many of these 

verses are very old, occurring also in Varahamihira’s Brhatsamhita . 

1 Ishwari Prasad : History of Mediaeval India , pp. 288 and 367ff. 

2 P. V. Kane : History of Dharmasastro, Vol. I ( Poona, 1930 ), p. 530a. 

8 Ibid , p. 437. 

4 S. B. Dikshit : U1 f IRXrrer ( Poona, 1931 ), pp. 278, 

473 etc. 

5 Ibid, pp. 258, 400, 402, 473 etc. 

€ Ibid, p.472. 

, 7 Ibid, p. 471. 
y Ibid, p. 472. 

9 Ibid, p. 472. 

10 P. V. Kane : History of Dharmci&astra, V ol. I, p. 573b. 
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after its composition the Bhupalavallabha appears to have come 
to enjoy the position of a high authority on the subjects. In fact, 
with its date fixed and corroborated, it furnishes 5 an adequate 
upper limit for the dates of a number of works citing it. 

Although in many cases these citations are given under the 

full name ‘ Bhupalavallabha,’ in other cases they occur under the 
abbreviated title ‘ Bhupala. 2 This fact deserves special notice 

here as the general tendency s among scholars is to assign the 

citations occurring under the title ‘ Bhupala’ to King Bhoja. 


In Verse 1 of the conclusion the author takes to himself the 
credit of being the first to combine Jyautisa and Svarasastra in 
a single work. Although he thus claims a sort of originality for 
his own work ( vide also Verse 5 of the introduction and Verse 5 
of the conclusion in this connection ), still he must have freely 
drawn upon the works of his predecessors as is evident from the 
words ' nanagranthamate Saroddhare’ of the concluding colophon 

and Verse 5 of the introduction where he expresses his indebted- 
ness to standard older works on Jyautisa and to the Agamas, 

s9Boc$v 0 

possibly the Tantras dealing with Svara, attributed to Siva. How- 
ever, he mostly cites older ’authors and works anonymously or 
under general terms ( e. g. kecit apare viduh). In fact, 

so far as I could trace, besides a few Vedic hymns, 4 Yavana 5 
and the Brahmayamala 6 alone have been explicitly mentioned 
in the work. The Narapatijayacarya, the popular work on Sva- 
rasastra composed by Narapati at Anhilawada about two cen- 


1 Vide my paper iiivadasa's Jyotirnibandha-. the Work and its Date . 
( JSIIA, Vol. V ). 

9 Vide, for instance, Sivadasa’s Jyotirnibandha ( Anandasrama Series 

No. 85, 1919 ) , p. 4 “ crar u liai^r fam q 35 : I 

NfTr II ” etc. Cf. Verse 8 of the Saihvatsarasutra 

of the Bhtipalavallabha quoted above in Footnote 2 oa p. 233 continued on 
p. 234 above. 

2 E. g., Aufrecht: Catalogues Catalogorum, Vol. I, ( Leipzig, 1891), 
p. 415a ; P. V. Kane : History of Dharmasastra, Vol. I, pp. 278, 719a, etc. 



E. g., the Puruqasukta, the Rudrasukta, ( Folios 61 etc. ), etc. 


s ‘‘ tsr#” (Foiioisb), “ ... 
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turies earlier in 3.175 A. C., 1 has not been explicitly mentioned 
by our author anywhere although his work has much in common 
with it. Still it is not unlikely that he makes a veiled allusion 
to it in the last line of Verse 19 of the introduction. 

Aufrecht mentions . 2 the B hupalavallab ha as “ an encyclopa- 
edia of Dharma, Alamkara, Jyotisa etc. ” Kane, too, mentions 3 
it as “ an encyclopaedia of Dharma, astrology, poetics, etc. ” 


Mss 


the Bhu- 


palavallabha, I was not able to find the slightest trace of a treat- 
ment of Alamkara or poetics in the work. Two of the sections 
are entitled 1 Kavieakra ’ and ‘ Kaviyuddhaprakarana,’ but the 

word ‘ Kavi ’ in these 4 * and other sections does not mean a poet 

$ 

and the passages concerned have nothing to do with poetics. 
S. B. Dikshit in his Marathi History of Indian Jyotisa furnishes 

original details about several rare works on Jyautisa etc., but he 

mentions s the Bhupalavallabha only as cited by others. Twice 

I I I I I. lift m 

he also mistakes 6 the names Bhupala and Bhupalavallabha of 


1 


S. B. Dikshit : P- 476. 


2 Catalogus Catalogorum, Yol. I, page 415a. 

8 History of DharmasUstra, Vol. I, page 599a. 
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Vide Folios 162ff. “ sfqiq R TjwM I 


ssrcmiii II i%t| oil ^ swr I 

I ?r Mirqi m 




& 




• 0 * 


• • « 
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rcfM 


• • 0 


mwq l ci'ij *r>*ipfrN: \] 






" ~ 

( • Durgacakra’, etc.— Folios 164ff ), too, mention this Kavi. Vide “ 

^ I <TIFRI II 


• M • 


^ w 1 ^ * r -\ 

sgrar Tit wfchh m) II ”. Subsequent sections 


rs r 


vo • ' 


r k * © ♦ r **v 

s I ^ 52 f Trsn w 



«N.VV 

mi 


I £\z R TOFT qrc I5iq: II eto. ” 5 Possibly 


scholars of Tantra can shed light on the significance of the word * Kavi ’ in 

these oases. Vide also Sivadasa’s Jyotirnibandha, p. 333. 

« srefm, P . 472. 

^ Ibid, p. 472, 
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the work for those of authors. Evidently he had not been able 

to procure a Ms of the Bhupalavallabha. 

Little is known about other works by our author. A com- 
mentary on Bhaskara’s LHavati had been fathered 1 on him but 
subsequently his authorship was rejected 2 to it, as its author, 

r 

another Parasurama, being son of one Srlharsa and not of 

I* 

Srlkrsna-Deva, was found to bear a different parentage. 


Post-Script 

After my paper on the Bhupalavallabha had been sent for press, 
it came to my notice, through the courtesy of Mr. P. K. Gode, 
that late Mr. Visbvanatha Kashinatha Rajwade, the veteran 
pioneer of historical research in Maharastra, has made some allu- 
sions to this work and also cited therefrom a few passages, in- 
cluding the verse mentioning the date of its composition, in the 


Introduction to Vol. VIII 


of 






The allusions 


are meant firstly to prove that the use of scraps of birch-bark and 
cloth-pieces as sheets for writing out mystic mantras and 
yantras was in vogue as late as 1326 A. C. and secondly to 
demonstrate that Marathi was absolutely devoid of Persian 

words as late as 1356 A. C. The relevant portions of the allu- 
sions may be extracted here from the current volume of 
V. K. Rajwade’s Historical Introductions ( vffiflRVF 3WRT, Poona, 
1928 ) 


“ ( Pp. 373 ff. ) 








?qr^vr Tr%nrraf3T wsrNf ^rotsmr^f: 




mar ^ fpRmn =pt 11 

T%<^T T^T cq-™?IT? N ^TT^fTT^: II II 
in IT 3RT %o H® 

tT^t srt fra. nr sfafa sr*ra *fnrn f © tt© 


1 Aufrecht; Catalogus Catalogorum, Vol. I, p, 327a. 
a Ibid , Vol, II ( Leipzig, 1896 ), page 209, etc. 
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rrr^ sprang tfgrtRHf fwr sTrl'cr sr *m fN>ST *rafarT 


sr ^it=r ^tsts^jt a 1 ^itriw sttI - . 


fRi?T tTr^TWPT^^'^^rF^oT I 

#f^FF 5 ?R?T II II 


*m *pf T%¥IT%s 5 i: II pH II 

^t^TTW^TTWTt a; «^rhr? 1 

sfD O 0« ^ 


Hqtrr^^^f?afr q^TO'Sf# T%#q[ II ?P II 

*nfq% ^gTRTsr^rfsr: 1 

^TcTTH'R'ar fTCOfi s^RTOR ^ II ? 9 3 n 

T% 1 %% 3 [ II ?#V|| 

3 TT^^f%^«r g# OT’fR H^Tr'R' II II 


«is 

c n 


‘s. 




»\ 


’TSRTOFT^T TTST^ll^OT^ il 

? W ^5 ? w triffix^rr tfrer arefa %sfi 

0 ^ SWffRT^ XT?? ST^ ?TT^ 


hu 


? ? ? c a trrrfrt 


'-S 


3 RflTfr SfTSRT^r WcTcSTT. 


**trcR 3 ?TcT cprfsff ^kRTTrfcrrf ariwr 


'TWJrntsr ffer^T w$ r%rt^r. irr sfata snrrl g- «pt ? t 3 T% 

3 TSR ft T%fRT 3 ?t 3 T%* T 3 ¥Toff Z&S& Slit. f%^ 


fl'cT $T TO f ft %f|wrra fRIf f sPTfT 3 Wf f° ^o 


?w 


<r>> 


^rJTTCRT 3 ' ^T <s>nP ^RTcT 3 T¥<T. 


?? 


• « • « » A 


“ ( Pp. 390 f£ ) 3 TFcf'f Iff f. *T. W« 'fTT? TTf^r 


«rigpT ?. ?r. WSara q;^ 
ftdtmrq%F *rf^T^rr tsrT^rr 


TuTZT %f ffT. 


Z&W 3 F^T flcTT 


r\r v • <0*^ 

tf r q-grr^RTSHiia 


fTT ffRfT ffafff 


tttot grff srrfcr.:- 


5 Trf raff f*rrr il ehr Raw n rstst tarot 11 srffr 9 wt 11 

THf| RTf II S?£rf ip 5 TT? TOft II ft l! 2 Tft II fRf 

arr^r^T 11 *rotr II rst sttit^ 11 3 tpitott *ro^tt u arrera' 

rfa a | n 37 r 11 3 iipwr 11 ^srf ^ 11 

11 cT^rragT^ ^ 11 mff ^rrt 11 

^TTTT 3Fff R c3Tf R^%S' \RR\\ <51% fifes 1 1 W W t TTTf%^’ II 

fTerm ^tt%ht 11 w ft 11 37 rf 3 Rgrfr 11 ^TRrgnff 11 %w, 3 R% 

TT^^t, RTf^T, ^T, f^T, | TSrRlt 11 TTTfTf IR ? ffWcff fR RTf^f, 3 S 5 
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f*rr trscfr H wi, jr&rw, sft?r | il zti&wm il fj^grff 


ff5sn?, 3% 









fr^rr 11 






FfTT^cTT 


*\» 



'T^rfr 


refers w r# r t% % 1 1 ^ re^rr 




FFm 


-s 






*N 


o 


v^3f II 


n mff 


*trj Il gr rfr srfr ^m%?r II srh# wirare gra, ws^cfr 

— ^ *X- ♦ £>_ ht ... _. ^P> *-v C *V #«v 


*TFtRnrmrr 11 srrar 11 » 5 Rrrar wst m?rr 11 tt^tt^r 

o o % 

^ ^ " STT3* I 1% I g I SfT I F I f I T I 


ar^ ^ w^ror ^rorit ii apnfMr w <rt it ^r^fr 

mi 11 3 11 

am ^RPTrarergsr: 11 ^rariHTOJRT^ 11 




irr 3mp?rmR<s' 


<?rofHrr 

r+ 



*>N 

3ET# SRTCT fT^ 3T3 STSF^rr 

m mix. m gRrcNfr 


'O 

&\* rs 


sprr to siT^r? q- mmr 
*rm srgito ftp - irm^Cr- 

rf?55- 3?T%- Sffi?5F ^ROT 3?% ¥f, ?. ST. HW 




W*3 


srmRFrr 




srcrr^rr sraT^r siot^cS ^ot arrf . 

5 . *r. fTT^fNj wt 'up ?V*5 


C\ 
*x 


Wrr r%T%3^rr irVr^r ararafhr mlrsf, ^rsf ere 


M 


A • 


• • 9 


smreqr ^rapr? ?tt rfnreg: *rrt sRrar <rrrf3T. . 

“ ( P. 396 ) ^faafarT ?n??rrcrte f. sr. \ 3 WR? 

&w, q-w^mtumRs- $w sf \R%oit^s frm^fm <RF% 

'arwr ^ ^ntr^a arfr 


u ° • • • o « 


5 


Evidently Mr. Rajwade possessed a Ms of the Parsaramopa- 
desa which he regards to be an abbreviation, made in the year 

1278 of the Salivahana era, of the Bhupalavallabha. Unluckily the 
Ms is not before us and hence it is not possible to discern exactly 
its extent etc. and its relation to our two Mss of the Bhupala- 
vallabha. From our Mss, however, it is amply clear that the 

% 

author Parsurama, the title Parsuramopadesa , mentioned as an 
alias of the Bhupalavallabha in some colophons, and the year of 
composition mentioned in the verse cited, all pertain to the Bhu- 
palavallabha itself and not to any abbreviation thereof. I was 
able to trace in our Mss, though in different enumerations and 
with slight variations, all the passages cited by Mr. Rajwade, 
excepting the concluding Marathi inscription of his Ms. 

From what Mr. Rajwade writes, my impressions about his Ms 
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are ( i ) that it contained only selections from the Bhupalavcilldbha 
and did not possibly include the author’s introduction and pass- 
ages like the Sarnvatsarasutra cited by me ; ( ii ) that it does not 

mention the scribe’s date ; and ( iii ) that the scribe who evid- 
ently came from M'aharastra also incorporated some other inter- 
esting but foreign passages like the cited Marathi inscription 
which is not found in our Mss, is not at all suited at the conclu- 
sion of the work after the verse mentioning the date of composi- 
tion and consequently does not seem to belong to the* original 

work or to come from the original author. 

I have tried to establish with reasons that the author Parsu- 

rama hereditarily belonged to a place in Maharagtra. Mr. Raj' 
W ade, however, appears to take this as a self-evident fact possibly 
mainly duetto the existence in his Ms of the said Marathi inscri- 
ption which he seems to ascribe, without any reason, to the ori- 
ginal author himself. As a matter of fact, Parsurama s date 
( viz. 1356 A. C. ) can have no connection with the Yadava empire 

of Deogiri which had been totally crushed as back as 1318 A. C. 
Again, there is absolutely no mention of the year 1248 of the 

Salivahana era (i. e. 1326 A. C.) in our Mss and it does not appear 

reasonable to assume that the author took thirty years to finish 
this work, based for the most part on older works and covering 

barely 171 folios. Our Mss, too, after the author’s introduction 

0 

and the Sarnvatsarasutra, furnish the section on the Phalas of 
sixty Samvatsaras. But there the treatment is wholly general 
and is not restricted to any particular cycle of Samvatsaras 
commencing with any particular year in the author’s view. As 
such it is not possible to gather exactly the passages in Mr. 
Bajwada’s Ms from which he asserts that the work deals with 
the Sarhvatsarae commencing from Saka 1248 and concludes that 
the same was commenced in that year and finished in Saka 1278. 
In case, however, his Ms agreed in reading with our Mss in this 
portion, one may try to explain how he got at Saka 1248. The 
Samvatsaraphaia section in our Mss reads : — 

wttc ikr swm srsrrsrr# u ? u 


grw fairer. i 


Cpt: srsfPTHr u ^ n 
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0 0 * *9 V t> i 9 & 9 9 

gg# 3’PRf^'TTSf sr^T^ftr: 1 

fW*% fnrgf^ *nr qr^r TT^tRfnr II ^ 11 

frJT^r: m^TTftR II H II 

0 • 0 0** 0*9 P 9 0 

gnr *tt ^rr^fr ^pr?rgrr%?BR 1 

* vo ^ v 

p^fr ^RRTsnsr tfteT ^xrr^^prw ^ ii ii 
? m t |TT riTt c rg tr *3T5 tt# *rhp*Rw?&r $f«r?r ntn 

Here the author first mentions the Saka year 1278 of his com- 
position of the work and then proposes to deal with the Phalas 

of 60 Samvatsaras, in a general manner as will be evident from 

the passages cited above, He does not seem to say that any 
cycle of Samvatsaras in his view begins with the year mentioned 
by him and with a view to being construed grammatically, too, 

Verse 1 of the above citation has to be split up into two sentences 
‘ Sako Gajabdhisuryo nah ’ and 4 Sastihrtprabhavadayah etc. ’ 

Mr. Raj wade, in case his Ms read identically, appears to have 
interpreted 4 G-ajabdhisuryah ’ as 1248. It is true that conven- 
tionally 4 abdhi ’ stands both for four and for seven. But it is 
most reasonable to take it here to stand for seven and not for four 

r . 

In the light of the fact that the Saka year 1278 ( 4 astamunidvi- 

eandrasarhkhye ’) is further mentioned by the author in his final 

metrical colophon as the year of his composition of the work. Last 

but not the least, Prabhava Samvatsara, so far as I can see, coinci- 

> / 

des with Saka 1249 and not with Saka 1248 as Mr. Rajwade seems 
to suppose. This is borne out by the fact that Durmukha, the 30th 
Samvatsara of the cycle, coincides with Saka 1278 as mentioned 
by our author and further that Paridhavin, the 46th Samvatsara 

r 

of the preceding cycle, coincides with Saka 1234 as mentioned 
by Cangadeva in the following concluding verses of his Marathi 
Tattvasara ( Ujjain, 1936, Page 49 ) : — * 

fg I Jr sTTfg 1 *TTg 1 spre 

n 11 gr sfg 1 trresrr *r*nra- i h ^rfs^rrfg srf %ht 1 ^dt 

*rTf tMt i srrc 11 S 11 mv l 

l srrJrftR crr^r 1 11 \or<z ii etc. 

31 [ Annals, B. 0. R, I. ] 

* 



ON SOME WORDS FOR * CHILD ’ IN IN DO -ARYAN 

By 

S. M. KATBE 


The present paper is offered here with the hope that it will 
open up a new field of enquiry in Indo-Aryan linguistics which 
I incidentally mentioned in my last Wilson Philological Lecture 1 
as the science of Synonymies. It intends briefly to discuss some 

t 

words for ‘ohild- boy or girl’ to be found in the entire history of 
Indo-Aryan. I reserve a full discussion of the problems involv- 
ed and the principles to be developed in the cause of this new 
science for a monograph to be published at some future date. 
The limitations on this enquiry are dictated- by the exigencies of 

space and time, which make it imperative that I should be as 
brief as possible here. 

The notion of* child ' is connected with a group of vocables 
which indicate the different characteristics of the underlying 

subjeot such as boy, girl, son, daughter, youth, young, small, 
dear, etc. and the different words for these which we find in the 

entire Indo-European group conform to one or the other of these 
several patterns. Some of these vocables develop a special mean- 
ing applied to a particular class of animals, such as we find in 
English kid ( : sheep ), pup ( : dog ), heifer ( : cow ), while others 
have a more general sense. 


Let us first consider a few examples of this type in Indo- 
European. For a small child or infant we notice the three 
forms *or&/io-, *lcen- and * g u er(e)bh~ which give us in 01- A. 
arbha- y arbhd-, (and with the same sense in Slavonic ), karitna-, 
lean a > kanya and gdrbha- ( perhaps <I-E. *guelbh~). Other cog- 
nate forms may be seen in Walde-Pokorny’s Vergleichendes 
Worterbuch der indog ermanischen Sprachen. For a boy or a girl 
the following expressions are recorded : *paliaq-, *maghu 
*meria - all of which are attested in a number of I-E. languages. 


1 Some Problems of Historical Linguistics in Indo-Aryan, Bharatiya 
Vidyci 2. 228. 
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We notice that Ql-A. has a number of words to express 
these ideas haying a differing range in actual usage. We have, 
for instance, the following words to indicate some phase of the 



Besides simple vocables of the type indicated above 


good 


number of compound expressions have come into existence in 
OI-A. Thus from the word stdna- ‘ breast,' - we have the following 
compounds for ‘ infant, suckling ’ stanafn-dha stanam-dhama - 
stanam-dhCiya - , stana-pa-, stana-payin- and stanasyu stanya-pa, 
stanya-payin stanya-bhuj, staria-bhuj-. 

In the sense of * being produced by oneself ’ we have such 

OI-A. expressions as aurasya- ‘ legitimate child, ' atmaja~> citma- 

'mna-, at masavitana - , atmajanman- ; hrdayajd-, iartraja sar'ira- 

janman-. Here also belong the words mentioned above ; tdnaya 
tanuja-. A few other expressions like uttanasaya - indicate the 

particular stage in the growth of the infant. 

Of the vocables indicated above pota{ka)-, sdva(ka)- and vatsa- 


originally applied to animals of the lower order and then gradu- 
ally extended to human relationship. Particularly noticeable 
in this connection is the vocative vatsa comparable to tutor, as a 
term of affection addressed to a junior and to Vedic Mar. But both 

OI-A. p:ta(ka)~ and sava{ka)~ retain their original meaning in 
their unextended forms. Very rarely do we observe the 


occurrence of such compounds like muni-savakar 

Already in classical Sanskrit words such as arbha arbha 
arbhakd- are almost obsolete ( the last one surviving perhaps a 
little later than the others ) ; similarly lokam, generally joined 
with tdnaya is never used in classical literature, while karia t 
leant and kanlnakah are-confined only to the Bgveda, 
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Turning to Pali we notice the following vocables: apacca 

kanna, kurnara kumaraka kumdri ; tanaya -, tanuya- ; taruna -, 
taluna-; ddraka-, darika ; putta put-taka.-; pot a-, potaka-; bala~ , 

bd.laka.~i balikd ; mctnava-, manavaka-; mariavika ; vaccha—, va.ccha.ko~ 
vacchatara-, vac chat art ( <COI- A. vat sat at a ~ ) ; chapa-, chapaka— 
cf. OI- A ; s dva-ka -) ; susu-; 8uta~, sutd ; sUnu-. It would appear 
from this list that the number of vocables is very much reduced 
in comparison with 01- A. It is this gradual reduction which 

brings about new expressions for the concept in NI-A. 

In the various Prakrit dialects we observe the following vo- 
cables ; apacca - or avacca—, abbhaya-; kanna , ; kisora ~ , Jcisori ; 
knmdxa kumnrt, kurnariyd ; dimbha dimbhiya ; tanaya tanaya, , 
tanuya -> tanubbhava , tanubhu ; taruna-, tar uni, taluni ; rfdm-, daraga 
daraya daria ; putta-, puttaya puttia, putt i ; poa-, poaya-, 
bala 6dfaa-, 6a/a, balid ; vaccha-, vaccha ; vatu 1 chava-; sisu-, 

susu - , swa-, sua, sunu-. 

It is not necessary for us to go into further details about these 
MI-A. expressions as they are more or less derived from their 
corresponding OI-A. words. But it would be interesting to see 
how many of these Old and Middle I-A. vocables have survived 
in their inherited form in the NT- A. languages. 2 

Sk, apatyam : Pa. Pk. apacca- Pk. avacca-, cf. N. hacero the ' 
young of a bird, P. bacc, vacc m. young of fish, reptiles ; N. baccd 
or bacco the young ( of animals ), bacci a small female child, baccu 
term of endearment for a child , H. baccd. 

Sk. kany'a f- maiden : Pa. kanna, Pk. kanna , Sdh. hand f. — Sk. 

kanyald f. maiden : Sdh. kaniri a prostitute, and Sk. kanyasa-, cf. 

kdniyas-- N . kdnchi little girl, youag woman: kdncho young ; 
Ksh. kns u , kds u , kah u , kPch u , youngest brother ; Ku. kdso younger. 

Sk. kutnarah boy, kumarakah little boy, kumdri f. : Pk. kumdra- 
kurnara kumdri, kumari ; G. M. kuvar boy M. ku V ar f. virgin, G. 

kfivari f. girl ; H. kuwdr, kfiwdr Sdh. kiiaro, N. kumar{o) q. v. 

Sk. taruna). i, tar uni : Pa. taruna-, taluna Pk. taruna-, taluna-; 
N. taruni young woman, tarunu young man. 

Sk. dara- ( cf. darakah ) : Shina ddri m. pi. boys ; and in the 

. r^ n- ‘ pp- A . ft* • - , , • ,, - --- l_ - i fr~ , 1 - - — — i— — i — i — - ■—mn » ■ mm — ■ ■ 

/ 

1 Occurs only in the dialect of SakSra in Mrcchakatika , 

j * I have Used Turners abbreviations in his Nepali Dictionary with some 
medifhationB Which are easily understandable 
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compound *gramcidara~ village boy : N. gamar, gawdr , paimr a 
clown, boor, O. gamdra rustic, H. P. gawdr, G. gamar , M. gamr. 
Sk. putrdh • Pa. Pk. putta - G. M, jpwf, K. pufe, P. H. jtmi 

Ku, put, A. B. 1ST. put , 0. pttta etc. ; for further cognates see under 
N. put. 

Sk. potah young of animal : Pk. poa-; A. B. po son, 0. pud. 

Sk. baldh young '• Pa. Pk. bdla M. N. bdl, 0. bdla, H. P, bald, 

L. bdl, Sh. B. bdl Sgh. bal ; v. s. v. N. bdlakha ( small ) child. 

Sk. vatsdh, vat&akah : Pa. vaccho, vacchako, Pk. vaccha- m. ; Ku. 

N. baeho, B. Bi. H. bdcha, P. bacchd, P. L. vaccha , Sdh. vacha, Sgh. 
vasu, all in the sense of 4 calf ’ ; with -r- extension in B. bdchur, 

O. bdchara colt, bdchuri calf. G. vdckru, vdchardu. Sk. vcd&arupam 

M. K. vdsru. 

Pa. chapo young of an animal ( cf. Sk. sdvah ) : Pk. chava- ; 

Rom. cavo son ; 0. chua young of an animal ; B. chd, chd, H. 
chawa, N. chawa ; extensions of this in N. chduro the young of a 
bear, dog, cat etc. •* Ku. chyau r o boy, H. chaura young of an 
animal ; — Rom. arm. cold girl ; A. saioal male child, B. chdoyal 5 

B. cliana young of an animal, H. chaund . 

In addition to these survivals from OI-A. vocables indicat- 
ing the concept of 4 child ’ NI-A. has developed a large number 
of inherited vocables from Old and Middle I- A. in this parti* 
cular sense. Some of these, in fact, seem to go back to Indo- 

European, but as matters stand at present, the subject still awaits 
further investigation. We shall not consider all the vocables 

found in NI-A. to express this idea, but only the most important 
of them, and in particular the Marathi form por, porgd, mill, 
mulga. 

For ‘ girl ’ Nepali cell, K. colli , celli; 4 boy ’ N. celo, K, callo for 
which we have B. O. H. P. cold, Ksh. celo, Sdh. G. celo G. celho 
(cf. K cerko ) boy, M. cela<C*cella- on whose affiliation see Turner, 

Nepali Dictionary 183a. Connected w r ith this group is E. certju, celdu 
child, M. ce4rfi<. *cefarupam, and the other dialectical forms 
quoted by Turner s. v. celo. This Sk. ceta - itself in the sense of 

disciple, pupil, servant, is<Sk. *crta ~ , *crtta- according to S. K, 
Chatter ji. 1 On the other hand, if we accept Bloch’s derivation 

1 Some Etymological Notes, New Indian Antiquary, 2. 421-27 ; cf. my 
Prakrit tfcci^ima and Ucoudai in Kane Festschrift pp. 258-59 and Indo- 
Arica I in Bulletin of the Deccan College Research Institute 1. 153-56. 
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from Dra vidian * oil 




found 


in Romance languages where words indicating smallness have 

often developed the significance of ‘ child. ’ On this see below. 

H. cholera . 0. chokara, N. chokara, B. P. cholera , Sdh. cholcaru. 
G. cholcro, M. sokra all indicate 1 2 * boy 5 just as N. chokuri, H. cliokrl 


etc. signifies 4 girl. 


Compare these forms with 1st. Eu. chore 


boy, son ' Rom coro poor, orphan ; Sdh. 


chore : N. chori g 


irl, 


daughter : H. G. chon. Turner connects the first group with 
I- A.- *chokkara-\ 1 the other forms quoted by him under the 

entry choro such as TI. chohra, 0. chohar , chohra, chohrt, L. chohur 
posit an I- A. *chokhara-\ similarly G. chodi f. girl <.*chotika 
while N. choto small, short and its cognates in NI- A. all derive 

from *chotta- 2 Thus on the one hand we observe *cholckara~ and 

• s 

*cho!chara-, and on the other *chota- ( in *chotikd ) and *chotta~. 


The MI- k. form choyara which Turner quotes for basing the ety- 
mology of N. choro may be derived in its turn from Sk. ksaudra- 

( cf. ksudra ksulla ) • PMI-A, *ksaud Q ra or *lcsaudara > choyora-, 
again showing the extension of ‘ smallness' to indicate 4 child, 
boy or son.' The origin of the other forms is not quite clear at 

present but the significance is definite: 4 small or smallness ’ 
extending to mean 4 child, boy or son : girl or daughter. 5 

Turner gives hi. keti, Ku. keti girl, daughter : N. Ku. keto 
boy, son, without any etymology ; but on the analogy of N. choto 

<*chotta~ we should posit N. keto<*ketta- but still we would be 


• • 


far from explaining the origin of these words. We might even 
compare them to Sk. ceta- without arriving at any further 
explanation of the NT- A. forms. 

On the other hand the above forms lend themselves for com- 
parison with Pk. bitta-, bitti- N. Ku. G. beto, A. B. TI. P. beta , 


Sdh. beto, M. beta ; N. B, A. beti, PI. P. L. G. M. bet i Sdh. beti, 

the first indicating 4 boy, son ' and the second 4 girl, daughter.' 
The e-colouring in NI-A. must be due to an original e in *betta- 


1 * chchkara- might conceivably be derived from *chukkara~ < Sk. 

*k$ut-lccira- ( cf. ksuclra -) from the base J kaud~> indicating smallness, 

minuteness, with ks- y ch. Actually from the base \f ksu - with the t- 

foraans we have k$u-t f. ‘ sneezing’, ksutkari f. black mustard. The *ksut~ 
in *k :sut~kara- may be from^* ksud - with zero suffix. 

2 *ehoHa- might similarly be derived from * elm it a - <£ *ksut~tvavi 

* smallness ’ extended to mean * small ? after ksudra - a 

-4 
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betti preserved as i in the extant Prakrit forms quoted above. 
But what is the original significance of this * betta -? 

H. P. larki, N. larki girl, daughter 5 N. larlco boy, son : H. P. 
larka, A. lara. H, lerka<Hada - with -akkct- extension ; this *hido~ 
is compared by Turner with Sk. dhatupatha latati is a child 


ladati plays. But G. ladku, M 


giving 


* » 
a parallel to *chota- and *chotta - indicated by N. choto and G. 

chod.l There seems to be thus in I-A. a large number of alter- 

4 # 

nate forms not derived from I-E, or OI~A. but formed during 

the Indian development of I-A. either through incorporation 
from non-Indo- Aryan languages or through hvpersanskritsations 

of MI- A. forms ( cf. ladati •• latati ). 

Similar to the above are the Hindi forms laura boy, lauri 

girl, lauriya daughter ; if there is connection between the forms 

laura and laura then we may refer to Sk. nagnikd as one of the 
« • 

epithets of a small girl. On this other form see Turner under 
lauro stick. 

Turning to the special Marathi forms por,porga, porgi : mul, 
mulgd, mulgi and the dialect forms jhil, jhilga we notice at once 
the suffix - ga - in its extended form. Thus we have to deal in 
reality only with the bases por -, mul- and jhil- in order to dis- 
cover their etymologies. The etymology of por- is easily con- 
nected with Sk. pota- with - ra - extension as Turner suggests under 
Nepali pothi 1 hen, bird : here we have such cognate expressions 
as Ku. potho any young animal, H. poti young female of any 
animal, hut their relationship is not clear with Sk. pota -■ Pa. 
poto, Pk. poa—, A. po son, B. po son, poya yuung plant ; O. puo son 

pud young plantain or bamoo; H. poa young plant or animal; 
M, pom young snake, Sgb. po young animal. As cognate with 

M. por we have G. pori little girl, poro insect. Although there 
is nothing exceptional in Turner’s deriving M. por as a -ra- ex- 
tension of Sk, pota- for it is quite a normal development, we have 

to observe here that Sk. pota - itself is an extension in -t- of I-E. 

and it will not be unreasonable to consider here the ex- 
tension in *-ro- of this I-E. base attested for instance in Gk. 
pauros small, Lat. parvus, and which we notice also in Sk. *-pora- 

as a second member of a compound in nila-pora- sataporaka- a 
species of sugar-cane. And this inherited form with the exten- 
sion in *-ro- might conceivably give us the M. and G. forms. 
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or 


Tbe matter of accepting direct I-E. origin with the Hermans 
and then with I- A. -ra- extension will only be a matter of per- 
sonal faith, until the balance of probabilities is proved to be on 
one particular side. 

The second word mul with its dental -l- indicates a MI~A. 
*muUa- which could be easily connected with Sk, mula - in^ its 
derived form mulya- ‘ being at the root ’ ( i. e. beginning by 
extension, hence start 4 of life ’ ), just as Pk, molla- <CSk. maulya 

and here the matter might rest. Now several Christian dialects of 
Konkan! have the words bur go, bhurgo , burgi, bhurgi respectively 

for 4 boy ’ and 4 girl, ’ and they are separable ^into a base bur- 
hhur- with a suffix —go- corresponding to -ga- and a suffix ~gi~ 
corresponding to -gi- of Marathi. It is not possible to connect 
this bur- or bhur - with any known variant of por- or mul - con- 
sidered above ; and yet both the form as well as the meaning in- 
dicate that we have here to deal with one set of forms only. Is 
it possible to connect these different expressions as deriving 

from a common source ? 

Initially we may observe that the alternation bh- : m- has 
been claimed as an Austro-Asiatic characteristic by Przyluski 
in his discussion regarding the origin of such double forms in 
Sanskrit like bha.ru-' maru 1 bhallar: mallvr 2 But in the pre- 
sent case it is difficult to posit any such origin, as the chances 
appear more favourable in the direction of Indo-European. Al- 
ready in the Romance languages, which offer such a unique par* 
eilel to Indo-Aryan, we find that corresponding to Latin pLer- 
itself being connected with I-E. *pur t one of the modifications 
of I-E. *vo u - discussed above in connection with Sk. pota -• 


Similarly M. K. pU 4 young of an animal,' H. pillu, P. pilla ‘pup’ 
is connected with Lai pullus. Thus K. b(h)urgo appears to be 

derived from this Pistojan burchio through the Portuguese con- 
nection with Goa. Thus por- and bhur- can ultimately be con- 
nected with I-E. *poVr or one of its modifications like *plu-> 

M. mul- can be connected with Ifche same 


( *pau-) *pu- 


Whether 


base in I-E. must depend upon the change of p- to m- as a possi- 
ble factor in I-E. or any of its cognate descendants. The forma- 
tion with the NI-A. formans -ga-, -gi- for M. or -go-, -gi- for K. 


SSL SO. 197; bh - : m- ibid. 196-201. 

BSL 90. 196; Turner, Nepali Dictionary 652 b , 
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suggests the close parallelism existing between these three ex* 
pressions. 

In certain dialects of Marath! and Kohkanl we find the voca- 
bles jhil- and jhilga or jhilgo for ‘ son, boy.’ This can only go 

back to a MI--A. *jhilla- t perhaps in the sense of 4 small 7 as in 
N. jhilli ‘small fragments of sweetmeats.' 

Closely connected with each other seem M. Ilk, lekrii and G, 

dikri, d}kro and diku t a small stick ( for cattle driving ‘t ),' the 
first four indicating ‘ child - boy or girl.' The MI-A, origin sug- 

s 

gests forms like *likka~ ( : *lekka- ), *dik7ca~, *cjikka- beyond which 
we cannot go at present. 

There are a large number of other expressions which indicate 
this idea in NT- A. but they will not be discussed at this juncture. 
But there are two words in Sanskrit, kunjd- and golaka-, for an 

illegitimate child while the husband is still living. The first 
word goes back to I-E. *kurno- ( or *k. a rno -) found in Gr. hurnoi. 

Old Icelandic hornungr. The idea seems to be connected with 

kuncl&m ' a round hole ’ just as golaka - signifies ‘ roundness.' 

Compare this with Sk. sisu- ‘ child ' < I-E, *keu- 1 to swell 7 and 
Sk. sava-. 

For the development of meaning from ‘ small ’ to ‘ child 7 we 
iay now compare the following examples from Romance langu- 
ages. 1 

1. Latin min a pet term for cat : Castellan mino ‘ small ' but 
dial, of Hennegau minet ‘ delicate girl ' Bearanian menit ‘ child, 7 


Spanish menino, -a 


page 


J 


Jurasian mina * young girl ' Cata- 


lanian niinyo , boy, ’ minyona 1 maid ’ etc. 

2. Latin parvulus 1 small 7 : Catalanian parvol ‘ child. 7 

3. Latin *pikk- ‘ small ' : Abruzzian piccenlle ‘ boy, 7 Rum- 
anian piciu ‘ young boy, 7 Canavese cet 

* daughter. 7 


son, 


pc it a, seta 


4. Lat, pit ‘ small 


J 


Campidian pist&rku c boy. 7 


On the other hand an original 5 small boy 7 tends to develop 
the concept of * smallness ? • Lat, putvJus * small boy * in Rum- 
anian pucktos ( small. ' 


1 Meyer-Llibke JRomanisches etymologisches Worterbuch , s. vv. For 
Indo-European reconstructions reference is to be made to Walda-Pokorny 
indicated above. 
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THE ORIGIN Of NARAYANA 


BY 


Liladhar B. Keny 


In the Mahabkarata the word 



is explained as 


follows ; 


37m srm im sfftFrtaraT ^ thit \ 


which can be translated thus •" “ Waters were called ( formerly ) 2 
as Nara • ( and ) by me is assumed their ( cTRlf ) 6 name ; ( and ) 


moreover ( 37T*r ) that being my abode (smr), 4 forever, I am 
called on that account, N&rayana. ?J 

As the verse itself suggests, there is in the above passage, 

ore of the Dravidian element than the Aryan. It says ‘ Apa 




was formerly called as 


c< 


Nara 




Monier Williams, who 


apparently did not know Dravidian languages, says, while 


explaining the word 


nara ’ 


that it is “ probably only a form 


1 Vana Parva, CXCII, 3. ( Kumbhakoyam Ed. ). According to Dutt, it 

means “ In days of yore, I called the waters by the name of Nara, and 

beoause the waters have ever been my Ayana ( abode ), I am called 

” : Mbh. Vana Parva, CLXXXIX, 3. ( Dutt’s Tr. ). The same 


Narayana ” : 

derivation of the word NarSyapa is given in the Manusmrti , I, 10. 

E This idea seems to have been embodied by Dutt in the expression ‘In 

the days of yore The verb used in the text is in past tense which clearly 

refers to a past age. 

3 and are used in the feminine gender, here. And so this 

which is the genitive plural, refers to them, namely waters. 

4 Dutt explains the word as * an abode \ But the ordinary Sanskrit 

word for it is STRW and not 3?^. The word seems to be found twice 

only in Sanskrit literature, in the two passages referred to above ( cf. Apte 
and Monier-Williams ). This fact and the intimate connection of this word 
with the Dravidian word nara, as well as its derivation from a clear Dravi- 
dian root leaves no doubt about its origin. This is very likely another Dravi- 
dian word which has passed to the Sanskrit vocabulary, just as 3T5H, 3Tf5t, 

jfpT, etc. ( cf. Caldwell, Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian 

Languages , pp, 567-575 ). 
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n 




invented to explain 1ST ar ay an a. 
have been derived from ‘ nir 


i »* 




Caldwell thinks the word to 
which in Dravidian langua- 


ges means ‘ water 2 Eittel and Beschi call it a Dravidian 
word. 3 Therefore the words themselves, of this verse, show that 
they explain an old Dravidian tradition. 

Moreover as the Bsi Markandeya narrates in this passge 

one of “ the sacred events of ancient ages ” ( giTT^vTr** $>sirr : ), 4 

we seem justified to state that the story of these events is a portion 
of the ancient pre- Aryan lore. 

The name of the supposed Aryan god is a combination of 
three distinct and pure Dravidian words, namely, nar-ay-an. 


nar ’ or ' nir ’ 


(a/i), 


as 


we have already seen, means in 


Dravidian languages ‘ water J ; * ay ’ in Tamil means ‘ to lie in a 
place J ; 5 and an is the male personal termination, in Dravidian. 
The word thus would mean ‘ one lying ( residing ) on waters \ 6 
This seems to have been a Dravidian god of the seas. 


1 Monier Williams, A Sanskrit- English Dictionary, p. 479. 

2 “ Nira, water; assumed derivation ?u, to guide. This derivation Bhows 
that the word was not familiar to the Sanskrit Pandits. Bopp derives it from 

nara, water ” ...“ nira and nara may have been originally identical, but a 

reference to the Dravidian languages will show that nira must have been 
the older form. The Dravidian nir may perhaps be traced to nira, Tam.-Mai. 

‘to be level’ ” “I have little doubt that to nira a Dravidian origin 

should be ascribed. The corresponding Dravidian word is nir or niru ; and 
as this is the only word properly signifying ‘water’ which the Dravidian 
dialects possess, they cannot be supposed to have borrowed it from Sanskrit.’ 
Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian Languages, p. 571. 

3 Kanarese-English Dictionary , pp. xxvii, 157; Beschi, Saturakarati 
p. 204 ( Pondichery 1872 ). 

4 Mahabhurata , Vana Parva, OLXXXV, 46; of. OLXXXVI, 2; OXCl, 
2, 3, 15-16. 

5 I owe this information to the Rev. Fr. 8. Gnana Prakasar, 0. M. I , 
of Nallur, Jaffna, Ceylon. 

6 In the Bible, also, it is said that “ the spirit of God moved over the 
" : Gen. I, 2. It has already been shown how identical are some of 

the ancient Dravidian religious dogmas with the dogmas of the Hebrew 
nation. Cf. Heras, “ The Religion of the Mohenjo Daro People according to 
the Inscriptions”, Journal of the University of Bombay, V, p. 3. ( f. n, ) ; 
Heras, “ La Tradicion dal Pecado del Paraiso en las Naciones proto-Indica- 

Mediterraneas ” Revista Espaiiola de Estudios Biblicos, I, pp. 1 ff, 

> 
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LTLADHAR B. KENT 


It can be seen from the Mahabharata that the passage we 
have quotod above, just follows the account of the Flood, which 
shows that they are two parts of the same account and so 
are connected with each other. But the story of the flood is not 
referred to at all in the Rgveda and it is admitted that the Indo- 
Aryans never knew it. In this connection M. Burnouf concludes, 
as stated by J. Muir, that*' although, as related in the Mahabha- 
rafca and the Pur anas, the legend of the deluge has received in 
some respects an Indian character, it is not in its origin Indian .’ 71 

By Indian Burnouf always supposes Aryan. Even Peake, after 
having studied all the accounts of the flood, comes to the conclu- 
sion that “ The story can hardly be of Aryan Origin, for it does 
not occur as we have seen, in the earliest religious books of this 


people, nor in those of the closely allied Persians. 


?? 


“ It seems 


to have been a myth of some pre-Aryan inhabitants of India. ” 8 
This also accounts for the passage of Narayana, as given in the 
Mahabharata, as originally being non-Aryan, but incorporated 
later on by the Brahmanas while writing the "great epic. They 


have, in fact, aryanised a non- Aryan God, probably of the peo- 
ple who had a high-sea commerce, and identified him with the 
present Visnu of the Aryan pantheon. 

It is well known that the Dravidians were a great sea-faring 
people , 8 quite in apposition with the Aryan tillers of the land . 1 




1 Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts > I, p. 216. 

8 Peake, The Flood , New Light on an Old Story , p, 25. 

$ Autran, Mithra , Zoroastre et la pre-histoire Aryanne du Chrisiianisme, 
pp. 65, 103; Heras, “What was the original name of the proto-Indians ? ” 
The Eleventh All-India Oriental Conference, 1941. Summaries of papers, 
pp. 123-125; Hewitt, “Notes on the Early History of Northern India ” Part 

II, Jour , Royal Asiatic Society, XXI, pp. 199-201 ; Heras, “Mohenjo Daro, 
the people and the Land” Indian Culture , III, p. 708 ; Herodotus, I, 173; 
VII, 92; Heras, 41 The origin of the round proto-Indian Seals discovered in 
Sumer ” B. B. & C. I. Ely- Annual , 1938, pp. 47-48 ; Heras, “ The Tirayars in 
Mohenjo Daro Jour . of the Bom . Branch , Royal Asiatic Society , ( N. S. ), 
XIV, p. 73. 

4 It is admitted by Indo-European philologists that there is not a common 
word meaning 4 sea ' in the Indo-European languages, from which fact many 
authors deduce the consequence that the Aryas did not know the sea before 
their migration from their home land. Gordon Child©, The Aryans , p. 89 ; 

Schrader, Pre-historic Antiquities of the Aryan Peoples , p. 353; Dutt, History 
of Civilization in Ancient India , p. 8, of. Heras, “ The cradle of the Aryans ,B 

The New Review , V, p. 356, Of. Hornell, “ The Chank Shell Cult of India, ” 
Antiquity , XVI, p. 114, 
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The Phoenicians, who were a Dravidian tribe, the same as the 
Panis of the Rgveda, 1 had even a god Aleyan meaning ‘ the one 
of the waters or ‘ the one of the sea ’ for aley in Tamil, and ale 
in Tulu and Kannada languages mean ‘ wave ’ or ‘ sea ’ or ‘water’ 
and an is the male personal termination, as we have already seen. 
It seems to be the most appropriate name for the god of a sea" 
faring nation. In the poem of Ras Shamra, Aleyan is called 
' the house of the sea ; and even ‘ the sea ’ itself. 3 In one of the 
proto-Indian inscriptions referring to the ‘tribe of the Tirayars 

( those of the sea ) “ the God of the Tirayars ” is being mention- 
ed. 4 This god of the Tirayars, being themselves the people of 
the sea, cannot be other than the * God of the sea ’ which is being 

referred to in another inscription of the same period. 5 This god 

of the sea seems to be the same as the one described in the above 
passage, though we do not know his name as yet. 

The Avadana-sataka gives a story which says that the wife 
of a merchant of Rajagrha, the capital of Magadha, worships 
and promises Narayana, a golden wheel, on the safe return of 
her husband, who had gone to the sea. And, accordingly, on the 

safe arrival of her husband, she goes, with a golden wheel and 
incense, to the temple of Narayana. 6 This is a very clear indi- 
cation that Narayana was worshipped by the people of Magadha 

( South Bihar ) as the god of the seas. Now the Magadhas were 
a non-Aryan people. 7 * 9 

1 Autran, op, cit,, pp. 67-68; Ludwig, Translation of the Rgveda, III, 
pp. 213-215 ; Cambridge History of India, I, p. 82. 

8 Montgomery-Harris, The Has Shamra, Mythological Texts, pp. 33 ff. 

3 Deasaud, Les Deconvertes do lias Shamra ( Zlgarit ) et V Ancient 

Testament, p. 70. 

4 Heras, The Tirayars in Mobenjo Daro, J. B. B, Ii, A. S, ( n, s. ) XIV, 
p. 74. 

6 Ibid., p. 75. 

6 Avndana-Sataka, I, p. 129 ; WRffRST mrrfcr?q- qr% q sfig* 

7 Oldenberg, The Buddha , p. 400; Satapatha Brdhmai^a^ i, 4, 1, 10. of- 

Sn B, E XII, p. 104 ( f. n. ) • Maitra, Fick's Social Organization , pp. 8-9; 

9 

Heras, “ New vistas of Indian History ”, What India Thinks, p. 118 ; cf. 
Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index, I, p. 159. Banerji, Pre-historic Ancient 
and Hindu India, pp. 30-35; Vaidya, Epic India, p. 187; Modern Beview, 
XXXVII, p. 639 ; Aiyangar, Ancient India, p. 6. 
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This probable Dravidian origin of Narayana 


1 


the reason of 


the representation of Sesa-sayi being supported by a Naga re- 
siding on the seas. 

The very word Sesa-sayi corroborates the Dravidian chara* 

cfcer of Narayana. The word means ‘ one sleeping ( resting ) 
upon Sesa. Sesa-naga is the king of the under-world known 

as Patalam, which is explained in the Makabharata as : 






o 


ill 


It means “ Since all those objects, having the form of water, f 
on it ; therefore is this excellent region known by the name of 
Patalam” ( Udyoga -Par? a, XCIX, 6-10 ; Putt’s trans ). As we 


see here is explained as ‘water’. We do not come across 
this or a similar word, meaning 1 water \ in Sanskrit, but on the 

a 

contrary alam in Tamil or ala in Malayalam means ‘ water 

4 

The tradition of Brahma springing from the navel of 
Narayana seems to be due to the intention of brahmanizing the 
old deity. Thus the representation of Narayana or Sesa-sayi, 
without Brahma rising from the navel, is probably the stepping 
stone to this brahmanization. 

The representation cf a pure Aryan god with a Naga, would 
not seem quite suitable, Sesa being the king of the Nagas, who 
were a Dravidian tribe. 2 It was the aryanisation of a Dravidian 
deity of the sea. He was_identified, later on, with Visnu and 
thus incorporated in the Aryan pantheon. 3 

But who is this Dravidian god of the waters ( sea ) ? In the 
chapter prior to one from which we have quoted the reference to 
the origin of Narayana, there is a passage describing the exact 
state in which Narayana was found, after the flood, by the rsi 
Markandeya. The passage says : 




cTcTS 

RTStU 3prfT*3 t fipiTT^ gmsfFm i! 


aw fsRw f%^cfforf®rt srrrivra 




l 


Udyoga Parva, XCIX, 6. 


5 Keny, ‘The X§gas in Magadba’ J. B. 0. R. S. XXVIII, p. 163, n. 1. 
* Hornell, op. et. loc. cit. 
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^rgFi^srFPrac. i 

srra - ^rm nrh ii 3 

The representation of Narayapa on the tree, which is being 
said to be standing in the midst of waters all around, has a re- 
markable parallelism with the Supreme Being of Mohenjo Daro 
which is also represented as being on a tree, 2 And more striking 
still is a later passage of the Mahabharata which identifies Nara- 

f 

j ana with Visnu, Brahma, Indra, Yaisravana, Yama, Siva, Soma 
Kasyapa, Dhata, Vidhata, the Sun, the Fire, the Stars 3 and even 
Krsna , 4 Not only that but he is “...wr: ^rRerrsstrar: i PTORI 
WT^rr Ffar =gr... M 5 meaning “ the source of all things, the eternal, 
the unchangeable. ..creator of all things and also the destroyer of 
all. ” Who else can this be, but the Supreme Deity of the Bra- 
vidians with whom the epic writers were so very intersted in 
identifying all the Aryan 6 gods ? 7 

1 Mahabharata, Vana Parva, CXCI, 91-93; Dutt translates it as follows 
“I saw in that great expanse of water a great and wide extending Banian 

tree 51 “ I then saw seated on a cot overlaid with a celestial bed attached 

to one of the far extending boughs of that Banian tree A boy with a face as 

beautiful as the lotus or the moon: ,} ( Mahabharata, Vana Parva, 

CLXXXVIII, 90-92 ). The idea, here, of representing god as a child is quite 
akin to that of the Mediterranean nations where the god of fertility is repre- 
sented as a young boy (Telopinu, Adonis, Zeus, Jupiter) sometimes shown also 
over a tree ( e. g« Zeus Velcanus, cf. Cook, Zeus , II, p. 946, fig. 838, 841 ) 
which is an evident symbol of fertility. In India there is a literary and 
iconographical tradition of representing god as a child or with a beautiful 
ohild-like face. Even the following chapter of the Mahabharata, in con- 
tinuation of the passage quoted, says that Narayapa is in the form of a boy 
though he is in fact old ( “ STRTST* 19 °P* oft., CXCII, 41 ). 

2 Marshall, Mohenjo Daro and the Indus Civilisation , I, PL XII, No. 18 ; 
cf. Heras, “Tree Worship in Mohenjo Daro ”, Journal of the Anthropological 
Society of Bombay , Jubilee Volume , p. 37. 

3 Mahabharata , Vana Parva, CXCII, 5-7, 51. 

4 Ibid., Vana Parva, CXII, 51. 

5 Ibid; Vana Parva, CXCII, 4. 

6 Among these Aryan gods mentioned in this passage the name of Siva 
is also found. It might be well possible that this name of a Dravidian god 
should have been added to this catalogue of deities at a later period. Yet we 
may point out that though Siva is a Dravidian god, his name seems to have 
been used by the Aryans for the first time. Cf. Heras, “ The Anu in India 
and Egypt ” A paper submitted to the 5th Conference of Indian History, 
Hyderabad, Deccan ; Banerji Sastri, Asura India , p. 18. 

7 This is only an individual instance of what is said in the first M&ijdala 

of the Rgveda ^ fqqr \ I» 46. 
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Thus this Narayana of the Aryan pantheon seems to be the 
Supreme Being of the-Mohenjo Darians, a god who was probably 
styled An , 1 a name still kept in Tamil literature as Andivanan, 
the proto-type of the historic Siva . 2 

1 Heras, Religion of the Mohenjo Daro People according to the Inscrip - 
tions Journal of the University of Bombay , V, pp. 2-4. Heras, “The Plastic 
Representation of God amongst the Proto-Indians ** Sardesai Commemora * 
tion Volume , { 1938 ) p. 223, 

2 In a Sloka ( Vehba ) of Opillamapi Pulavar, a poet of the Sangam 
Period ( 1st century A. D, ) we read the . following expression in which 
Andivanan is spoken of as adorned with a crescent on his head as befits Siva. 
While addressing the king of Madura, Vananghamudi Pandyan, the poet 
says: “ 0 PSndya, thou who never bowest thy head to any body, arfc not thou 
perhaps prostrated at the feet of Andivanan, while the progenitor of thy 
sacred race—* the cool-rayed moon, at the touching of whose rays the lotus 
flower opens its petals and the nymphaea flower closes-rests upon his shin- 
ing hair? ” Thanipaddatrirattu , Opillamani Pulavar, No. 19, ( Madras. 1923 )♦ 
As may be easily deduced from the above passage the PSpdya kings of 
Madura were supposed to belong to the Lunar race, that is the reason why 
the poet calls the moon, the progenitor of the race of the king. 



A NOTE ON THE FAMILY RECORDS OF Ttffi 

PESHWA’S AGENTS AT DELHI 

By 

G. H. Khare 

In the month of May 1942, while I was on tour in the Nasik 
district in search of historical material, I happened to visit 
Chandorl, a village in the same district, from which hailed the 
Hihgane family, many members of which acted as Peshwa'a 

agents with various powers in the North some time or other in 
the last three quarters of the eighteenth century and the first 

i 

quarter of the nineteenth century. There in the old house of Mr. 

Nllakanthrao alias Bhayyas&hib Hihgane, the Jagirdar of the 

place, I saw a big heap of old papers, account books, etc. out of 
which Sardar N. Y. Mirlkar,his deceased father-in-law, after a 

ccntinuous labour of three weeks had selected about 1500 

documents for careful examination. Mr. Bhayyasahib Hihgane, 
on my request, readily handed over to me all those documents. 

But as about 250 out of them were not directly concerned with 

historical events, being only private sale-deeds, receipts, etc., I 
left them there and brought with me to the Bharata Itihasa 

Samshodhaka Mandala remaining documents for careful study 

and publication if necessary and possible. On examining them, I 
find that at least 300 documents deserve immediate publication. 
The pedigree 1 of the family runs thus : 

( 1 ) Padmakarabhatta Hihgane 

( 2 ) Govindabhatta 

I 

( 3 ) Mahadevabhatta ( died about 6-2-1744 A. D. ) 

1 

(4) BapujI (5) Damodara (6) Purusottama (<) Devarao or Divakara 
alias alias alias alias 

Baba Dada Nana Tatya 

I 

Died circa Died about the Died in Died circa 
1766 A.D. end of Feb, 1782 A.D. 1794 A.D. 

1757 A.D, 

1 Based on original published and unpublished papers* 
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Padmakarabhatta and Ofovindabhatta, who must have lived in 

♦ 

about the last and the first quarters of the 17th and the 18th 
centuries respectively, as is evident from sale-deeds etc. , never 
seemed to have gone beyond their hereditary profession of a priest 
of pilgrims who used to flock at Nasik, before both the Peshwa 
and the Hihgane families came into prominence, evan as an 
offshoot of the family does the same even now. 

Mahadevabbatta also followed probably the same profession 
for a long time before be arrested the attention of Bajlrao I, who 
took him into his service and sent him as his agent at the courts 
of Jaipur, Delhi, etc. He seems to have dona his duties very well 
till a little before the 6th of February 1744 A. D. when he died of 
wounds received in an action fought between his and the 

exasperated sepoys formerly in the service of Saval Jaisingh of 

Jaipur. At this time he was representing at Delhi both the 
Peshwa and the Iehvarsingh of Jaipur, a queer coincidence 
indeed. 1 

After him his three sons Bapujl, Damodara and Purusottama 
acted as the agents of the Peshwas and exerted considerable in- 
fluence with several powers in the North. But at home, their 
services did not bring them, it seems, much credit ; for there are 
letters in this lot which clearly show that they were several times 
repremanded for not representing the Peshwas and their generals 
at che various courts according to expectations. 2 It was for the 
same reason that their jagir, estate, incims etc. remained confiscat- 
ed probably for one year ( 1757-58 A. D. ). During this period 
they were continued in their offices and after taking a nazar of 
twenty lakhs, their estate etc, were returned to them. 3 In 1757 A.D. 
when Abdali had been to Delhi, the three brothers fled away and 
took refug9 at Zansi and other places, where died the second 
brother Damodara. 4 Now the fourth brother Devarao took his 
place and came into prominence. All th6.se brothers worked as 

1 Furandare Daftar Vol. I, no. 154. 

2 This lot nos. 992, 993, eto. 

3 Ibid and nos. 873, 1037, 

9 

4 Selections from the Peahwa Daftar Vol. XXI, no. 103. Pvajwade? 

• 9 

qPcgF-T! ?frf Ct tnuk ( M, I, S. ) Vol. I, no. 63. 
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Peshwa’s agents till 1766, 5 1782 1 2 3 and 1794 2 A. D. respectively ; 
for we see letters addressed by and to them till those years which 

were most probably the years of their deaths also. 4 We find the 

% a 

last brother Devrao often mentioned as Divakara whose identity, 
however, is undoubted. 5 The sons of these brothers also tool 
to this very profession ; but they did not seem to have risen very 
high in the esteem of the Maratha Court. 

The lata B. B. Parasnis had published in his now defunct 
magazine Itihaga Sahgraha hundreds of letters, written by 
Purusottama and Devarao, which he found in the archives of 
Menavali, the native place of Nana Fadnavfs. But these refer to 

the post-Panipat period on which there is already a vast amount 
of first hand material. The late Mr. V. E. Rajwade, the great 
Savant of Maratha History, indeed had an access to these family 
records as is apparent from about 275 documents published by 


M 


Thera 


are some stray letters of this family also published ; 6 but this 
lot excels all these in importance. 

Most of these letters were sent by the several members of the 

• • 9 

Pesliwa family as well as of Shinde, Holkar, Jadhava, Pawar and 
other sardar families and their diwcms and as such carry first rate 
importance. They throw a flood of fresh light on the aims of the 
Maratha empire, the methods of achieving them, the drawbacks of 
various personages contributing towards the growth of the 
empire and a number of other points. Then there are drafts of 


letters sent by the members of the family to the Peshwas and to 
their sardara as also some letters written by various Rajput 
powers. 

These letters supplement in many places what is already 

« 

known ; sometimes they rectify false impressions ; at othfcr times 
they reveal altogether new facts and help us to form a better 
estimate of the important personages of those times. 


1 Rajwade : M. I. S. Yol, VI, no. 425. 

2 Ibid no, 434. 
a Ibid no. 438. 

1 This lot nos. 710, 493 show that Purusottama died on 27-3-1782 A , D, 

3 . Ibid no. 112 and Rajwade : M. I. S. Yol. VI, no. 415. 

6 In the Selections from the Peshwa Daffcar, 
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Owing to the difficulty experienced in fixing the dates of 
Marathi letters. I cannot tell with certainty which is the earliest 
letter among these s but a letter of Mahadevabhatta H’.ngane 
from Delhi asking RanojI Shinde to retreat from Ujjain which he 
had captured while negotiations were in progress through him 
with the Mughal prime minister in Delhi in 1728 A.D. appears to 

be the earliest. 1 The latest documents belong to the beginning of 
the British regime in Delhi when some members of the family 
were still residing there, 

As usual each letter contains at the beginning a long 

summary of the letter to which the former forms a reply and 
therefore fills in the deficiency caused by the absence of the ori- 
ginal letters. The importance of this system of letter-writing 
can be easily realized from the fact that whereas about thirty 
letters of the pre-Panipat period addressed by the father and his 

I 

four sons have by this time come to light, about four times ibis 
is the number of letters of the Peshwas etc., addessed to these per- 
sons, many of which contain the summaries of the original 

letters sent by them. 

As a specimen I produce here a short letter 2 addressed to 

i 

Bapuji Mahadeva and his younger brother Damodara Mahadeva 
by Malharjl Holkar and JayajI Shinde on behalf of BalajI Bajirao 
Peshwa for which reason it bears his ( B. B. P. ) seal and signet 
generally used by his deputies. Though it is defectively dated as 
the 29th of Jum&d II, it can be tasily ascribed to the year 1749 
A.D. and hence its date is the 4th ofJune of that year. Early in this 
year Nasir Jang, the successor of Asaf Jah Nizam~ul~Mulk 1 in 
the Dekkan under the pretext of an imperial order was trying to 
penetrate his way to Delhi with a view to chalk out a plan in 
concert with other nobles there for ousting the Marafhas 
from their acquisitions in the North and the South. 3 With this 

intention he even crossed Narmada at the Akbarpur ford. But 
as the Mar&thas thought this action of his, harmful to their aim 

of expanding their own territory, the above two deputies blocked 

1 This lot nos. 1217, 1218. 

2 Ibid no. 741. 

2 Selections from the Peshwa Daftar Vol. II, no. 13 ; Maathir-uMJraara 
Vol. Ill, pp. 850, 851, 
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his way near Kota. Nasir Jang thereupon under the same pre* 
text began his return marches on the 19bh of Jumad II ( 25-5-1749 
A. D. ) towards Burhanpur. Though the present letter supplies 
only partly the information given here, the lot contains a very 
long letter of Malharjl Holkar addressed to the same persons 
which is replete with details bearing on this very subject , } 

The original letter runs thus : 

mm *rf<sjfr 3 imf mkzz mjfa arffir 

i imim % ir^Rsfr 

3 fiR 3333 RdR sq# wrofk wfifo 

f%q Z&m 31 33\3 

mzm mi m 33^3 m % s&tpt snifter 

mm m%\ 3 ] wmv 3 $ ^rid ^ m \ sprier wm 1^1 

'ktfl 3 ^Tf^t «rr 3m 3333 m iMNr m 3 $m. 

^251=5^1 mk «ri^f 5# ^ ^ 

3mm qpr mm ® \ % ^jR^mCi *3 w>m 3 \ 3 k 

5p|ioi^% w #f «n| 3ms mm mmmi jptf} <rer- 

3 W 3 3 ® 3 > ® SRlfeTO [ In different hand-writing* ] ^gvl 

O ^ 

I%R^T C ( 33 $ [ signet with the legend* ] ft HI 

?tl ® U 333 

[ The seal bears the following legend* ] star toR 

t^fo?pr 5fi55M 'm srapr 


1 


This lot no, 1168 . 


ICONOGRAPHY OF 

CANDRA AND OANDRAS'EKHARA IMAGES 

By 

M. R, MAJMUDAR 


West 


art especially 


the figures of gods and goddesses in their numerous poses and 
functionings with their activities and qualities symbolised as 
hands, heads, weapons and mudrds (poses) appear a little out of 
the common if not uncanny or monstrous, and do not yield that 
pleasant feeling of intellectual repose which they derive by 
gazing at a figure of Apollo or Venus d’Medici ; whereas, in the 
case of an Indian, their importance as religious objects for ado- 
ration and devotion is intensified by this very fact of extra limbs 
and weapons, and serves to focus his mind better as a preliminary 
to his enraptured ideal of silent contemplation ( dhydna ). 

The tall spire of the Hindu temple is one of the first objects to 
arrest the attention of the observant foreigner and excite his 
curiosity as he travels throughout India. On going to the temple, 
he meets with a number of what may perhaps appear to him to 
be grim and meaningless images in stone and bronze and other 
materials, some with two, others with four or more arms, holding 
a variety of weapons and other more or less curious articles in 
their hands. The innumerable gods and goddesses, comprised 
within the tolerant and all inclusive fold of the Hindu religion, 
are full of interest to him alone who cares to know and study 
their significance in their proper environment. 


The Sanskrit texts on Iconography mention that the five 

t 

planets — Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter and Saturn, — along with 
the ascending and descending nodes of the Moon called Rahu 
and Ketu, with the Sun and the Moon, are collectively known 
as the Navagrahas. 


The nine planets are worshipped by the Hindus and their 
images are generally found in all important S'aiva temples in 
South India. They ^re invariably placed in a separate mandapci 
having a pediment of about three feet in height; and no two of 
them are made to face each other. While describing the respcq- 



PLATE I 



Image from Surya-Kunda 
at Modhera, North Gujarat. 











PLATE II 



Rajshahi, Paharpur, Siva with crescent moon over head. 

( Paharpur Memoir, PI. XXX, 6. ) 


PLATE III PLATE IV 




QO 


Candra from Vadnagar, Candra and Surya on one stone from Vadnagar, 

North Gujarat. North Gujara 


PLAT 



Head of Moon-God from Bhilsa 
now in the Gwalior Archaeological Museum. 








Candra, mounted on a chariot with ten horses 

from Central Museum, Nagpur. 









PLATE VII 



Candra. 

From 16th Century Nava-graha painting on cloth from 
Gujarat. The harina as vTihana , the prabha-mandala 

and the gada in one hand are remarkable. 


11 
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tive positions of the various planet-images in a Sun-temple with 
the twelve forms of Surya, it is stated in the Rupctmandana 
that the Moon should be on the east of the temple, (T^JT T%% 
^^rr: i w. ^vs). 

The Navagrahas, including Soma or Candra, in varying orders 
are found carved on the lintel of some of the Hindu temples in 
India ; but they are rather in a miniature form. Beautiful, 
separate and striking images in marble of Sukra, S'ani, Rahu 
and Ketu are found in the collection of the Rajputana Museum, 
Ajmer, although the image of Candra is missing. 

Candra or the moon is also known as Soma; and is identified 
with the glistening drops of Soma- juice so well known in the Vedic 
period. His figure, according to the Amsuviadhhedagama , may 
be represented either as standing or sitting. In the latter case, 
the seat, upon which he is to sit, should be a simhaaana. The 
colour of Candra should be perfectly white and his head should 

he surrounded by a halo or prabhamandala . He should also be 

« 

adorned with various ornaments and a garland composed of all 
sorts of flowers and should be clothed in white garments. He 
should have two hands each of which should hold a white water- 
lily ( kumuda ). On his chest should be shown a golden yajno- 
pav'Lta and his countenance should he beautiful and possess a 
peaceful ( saumya ) look, 1 

The S'ilparatna requires that the figure of Candra should be 
shown as seated in a chariot drawn by ten horses, that this deity 
should hold a gadd in the right hand, and that the left should be 
held in the varada pose. 

In the Rupamandana, the Sanskrit text on Iconography, 
popular in Gujarat and Western India during the glorious period 
of Hindu rule, references are available regarding the colour, 2 





sTRftfii 3T ftqat srrfr 1 

fit* Ki tfW-TTcf: 11 
9TJTJ 1 «t. ? %. 
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the conveyance 1 , and the hands 2 of the Soma-image. Regarding 
the diadem and e ear-rings 3 , the references common to all the 


planet-images, apply 


to Soma also. 


According to Agni PurEpa, Oandra should be shown as holding 
lcamandalu and aksasutra which is actually the representation 

» I • 

in the joint marble-image of Candra and Surya on one stone 
situated at Vadanagar, North Gujarat. The Paharpur image, to 
be referred to later, has also aksasutra in the right hand, and 
not exactly a lcamandalu but something like a citron (matu- 
lunga ) in the left. 


In the Varaha-panel at Mahabalipuram , up above the heads 
of Brahma and S'iva to the right and left respectively of the 
VarShamurti are represented probably the Candra and the Surya, 
worshipping VarEha with folded hands, here represented only 
upto the middle of the body, the lower portion being left unscul- 
ptured evidently to suggest that they are up and unsupported in 
the sky. The figure of Surya is represented with a prabha - 

mandala round about the head, the edge of the lower circum- 
• • 

ference touching the chin of the image. The image of Candra 
here represented, however, does not help us in getting any know- 
ledge about its iconography. 

The Modhera image (to compare notes with the description of 
the Moon-image as given in the Amsumadbliedagama) , has 

(1) a face which is shown surrounded by a halo (sWfflW vS&grfr : ) ; 
and 


(2) is beautiful and shows a peaceful temperament 

(3) It has two hands (fg^ : ) ; but it is not possible to know 
what things were held by them as they are broken. 


(4) It is also not known whether it was a sitting (spsfR) or a 
standing figure, as only the upper portion of the 
body is available. 


(5) It has a golden yajnopavlta 

(6) It is adorned with various ornaments and garlands 

: ) ; and 

(7) it has a diadem (r%tf£[), and has 



1 *33: I ? <S! . X . 2 WdlE: 
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The identification of this image {Plate I) noticed by me 
at the Surya Kunda, facing the famous Sun-temple at ModherS, 
North Gujarat, and published in the Journal of the Bombay 
University in Vol, V, Part VI, May 1937, as Soma, requires 
reconsideration; as a great authority like Rao Bahadur K. N. 
Dikshit, the Director-General of Archaeology for India writes 
to me in a private letter that he is disposed to identify this 
image as being that of Oandras'ekhara Siva and not as of the 
planet Candra, 

It was through his kind offices that the Superintendent, 
Eastern Circle, sent me a print of the photograph of a Candra- 
s'ekharamurti {Plate II) found from Paharpur excavations 
(Bengal), verily the oldest of the sculptures that are reproduced 
here. 

Let us first consider the dhydna of Oandras'ekhara. Candra- 
s'ekharamttrti is one of the twenty-five Llla-mrlrtis of Mahes'a, 
who manifests himself to the devotees in different forms, per- 
forming several sports {I Has) as seated or standing, dancing or 
riding upon vehicles, as terrific (• ugra ) or pacific {su.umya) and 
so on. The name Gandraselc/iaramurti implies an image which 
has Candra (moon) as its head-ornament. 

The generic form of Mahesa has one face set with three 
eyes, the head adorned with a jata-mulcuta, four arms, and is 
standing on padmasana. In two of his hands are the mrga 
and the para'su, and the remaining two hands are held in the 
abhaya and the varada poses. Sadas'iva or Mahesa may be 
conceived as having only one face set with three eyes which 
represent the Iccha'sakti, Jnanasakti and the Kriyasakti, 
Candrakald (the crescent moon) stands as a symbol of jndna 
(wisdom) picked up in the jatdmukuta and adorned with all 
ornaments such as the yajnopavtia. The Pas'upatamUrti is very 
much identical to the Oandras'ekharamurti in description 1 . 

The Amsumadbhedcigama . says that the Candras'ekara- 
kevalamurti should have one of his right hands held in the 
abhaya pose, one of his left hands in the varada pose: the other 

- - i„ . — r - - r - , -- , ... i - ■■■ — ■ — — *» 

mi dt i 

34 t Annals. B.O.R.I] 
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tanka 


black buck; S'iva should be standing erect, without any bends 
in his body, i. e. in the attitude known as s amabh'anga which is 
said to be expressive of the rcijasa guna of the image. 

He should be shown as wearing on his head a jatdmukuta 
ornamented with a crescent moon which may be attached to the 
right or the left of the j atamukuta ; also, he should have three 
eyes, a beautiful face and be adorned with all ornaments. 

In the left ear of the image of S'iva Candras'ekhara there 
should be either the ear>ornament (ratnakundala, iankhapatra 
or padmapatra), whereas in the right ear there may be either 
the ornament malcaralcnndala, simhaknndala or patrakundala. 
The curls of hair should hang at the back as far down as the 
ear, while the jatd (braids or plaits) should hang on the right 
and left of the shoulders. 

VI 

The figure should also be ornamented with several necklaces 
(muktaharaj ratnahara) ; and there should also be yajfiopavita. 
Besides, there should be keyuras and other bracelets ( Icatakas ) on 
the arms, the fingers should be adorned with rings and thewaiBt 
with a zone, and the ankles with anklets. The figure should 
be standing upon a padmapitha. 1 


41 
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qw ^ g qr i” 
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q^qf^qr qrfq qiWiqvg i 




■ST 


C • 


$Scf: qwqqnT 
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NO 


'O 


qfeqn 


§qq q® 4t qqi q q ri q qnfa a T : i 

gTfiRrqfq® r qi«j Jrfawig, ii 


^rggCTqxs qfaiq 

tfNqqd i 

qten^q^c ^1?^! n” 


ftaTqt^qifSi qwql'stqK^g, ii” 




$he Sanskrit tests quoted above' are taken from T. A> Gopinatk Eao 5 s 
“Elements of H£ndr Iconography’, Yotrll, 'Part ir, *pp; 54, 55, 56 (1915). 
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The image from P&harpur is rather unique in that the ore* 
scent moon is fixed oa the jatdmulmta as in the case- of the' 
image at Modhera above-referred to ; even though the Sanskrit 
texts require that the Candrakala may be fixed either on the 
right or the left side of the jatdmukuta, and not on the top as 
in these two uncommon cases. (Vide Plate XIII, T, A. Gopinath 

Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography , Vol. II, Part I. p. 109). 

9 ^ 

The two trunks of trees visible on each of the two sides of 
the image from Paharpur appear to be some variety of palm, 
from which intoxicating juice like the Soma-juice of the Vedic 

times used to be extracted. This fact leads us to revise the 

% 

identification of the image to be Soma (moon-god); and we are 
constrained to believe that it cannot be Candras'ekhara S'iva. 
Moreover, the two objects visible in the two hands of this image 
are exactly identical with those held by the image found from 
Vadanagar, Worth Gujarat (Elate III) where the image of Surya 
is also carved on the same marble pedestal upon which the 
sculpture of Candra is executed. This fact leaves no doubt 
regarding the identification of Candra (Plate TV) in case of 
the Vadanagar sculpture owing to the close proximity of Surya. 

Of course, the representation of the crescent moon on the jatd 

% 

in the case of the Pah'arpur image and in the Modhera image is, 
however, quite identical ; and is the principal feature which 

leads one to think of them as being connected with Candra- 

• (- 

s'ekhara S'iva; but the Modhera fragment can be distinguished 
from this by its unique prabha-mandala. 

The only surviving head of the Moon-God ( Plate V) 1 from 
Bhilsa (Central India) now in the ~ Gwalior Archaeological 
Museum, has a prabha-mandala worked out in the same way as 
in the Vadanagar image of Candra, the lower edge of the circum- 
ference touching the chin of the image. 

An image of Moon-God has been illustrated and described by 
the late Mr. Natesha Aiyar in the Descriptive List of Exhibits 
in the Archaeological Section of the Nagpur Museum : “Sculp- 
ture ( Plate VI) (ht. 2' 2") of greyish buff-coloured sandstone, is 
in good preservation representing Candra, the Moon, seated 
cross-legged in an arched niche surrounded by a border of leaves 

probably meant for rays. The seat consists of a chariot drawn 

- • • * * - - • « : * • , ~ ■ * — 

1 Photo kindly lent ty Mr, M. B, Garde, Director of Archaeology, Gwalior state, 
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by ten-horses, five on each side, and provided with two wheels. 
The god holds a lotus-bud in his right hand. His left hand, which 
rests on his lap, is partially damaged, and must have been held 
down originally in the boon-granting attitude (Skr .varadamudra). 
He wears a peculiar cap, hemispherical in shape, as well as a 
necklace. There is a headless animal sitting on his right thigh 
whioh can be identified with his cognizance, a hare. In front 
of him is his charioteer with mutilated head. 

The Sculpture is said to have come from Mandla. 

The following description of this god occurs in the S'ilparatna , 

T^IciR: I 

^ 5i5rri«r n . 

Again in a quotation from the Matsyapurana contained in 
Hemadri's Cahbrvargacintamani, the description runs thus 

f H R#I THT 5Rq I 

| II 

?rt q;Rr sforrafcWr gfa l 

f 5r*rw RifTi 1 1 

55rnff«r B; I 

%r: tosr: terc°ri I 

'A. 

»TOTMfarg«* mi n” 1 

This variety of the image-making of Candra is according to 
Sanskrit texts; however, he is represented as seated, and though 
it has two hands, there is very little in common with the illus- 
trations described above. 

The points common to the icons of Candra and Candra- 
s'ekharamurti, as well as those of dissimilarity between them 
can be better appreciated when collected together as under : — 

A 

Candra and Candras'ekharamurti are (1) standing, (2) in the 
samabhanga (erect) pose, (3) with ornaments on various parts 

I- ’ i — — — ■ - ■■ ■ ■ i — — ■ ■ ■ —...■i n . — , — — ■ ~ — — — -i - 

1 This relevant quotation with the photograph Plate VI is due to the courtesy of 
the Curator, Nagpur Museum, 
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of the body (4) and a yajftopavrta (5) with udarabandhana 
(girdle) 1 (6) and the figure of crescent moon on the head (7) the 
face being serene — saumya (derived from Soma). 

The points of difference as can be gathered from the Sans- 
krit texts are as under : (1) Candra has two eyes ; Candra- 
s'ekhara S'iva is everywhere mentioned with three eyes ; (2) 
Candra has two arras (excepting the Visnudharavnottara text 
which mentions four arms) ; Candras'ekhara has always four 
except we rely on the descriptions of Sadyojata and Tatpurusa 
given in the Rupamandana ; (3) Candra has a halo -prabha- 
TOttw^aZa-according to texts as well as in actual sculptures ; 
Candras'ekhara has none ; a (4) Candra is mentioned white in 
colour like a conch *, Candras'ekhara reddish white like pravala ; 
of course, both are compared with products from the ocean; 

(5) Candra may be represented either seated or standing ; 

♦ 

Candras'ekhara as always standing in an erect pose ; (6) things 
held in two hands, in examples where hands are in tact, are 
almost identical, the alcmsutra being common in the right hand ; 
but the other hand in case of Candramurti holds a kamandalu, 
and in the Candras'ekharamurti holds a citron ( 'matidunga ,) or 
it may be a broken kamandalu, (7) Candra lias the plaits of 
hair worked up in a jatamukuta ; Candras'ekhara from 
Pah&rpur has the plaits of hair spread on both the shoulders. 

The descriptions given of Tatpurusa S'iva 3 (Rudra) and of 
Sadyojata S'iva (Rudra) in the Rupamandana, lead us partly 
to identify the PahErpur image as that of Candras'ekhara S'iva, 
Whereas the description of the former tallies with the actual 

1 The urudama or the girdle ia case of the PabSrpur image is very simple as 
contrasted to the elaborately ornamented one of the Vadanagar Candra image, 
suggesting a pretty early date for the former. 

2 In two examples, the orescent moon is on the top of the jata, in the other two 
instances, it circumscribes the lower end of the face, touching the chin, and forms a 
part of the prabhamandala. T. A. Gopinath Rao notices on page 121 of Voi.II, Part I 
that; “In case of Candras'ekharamdrtt whether in company with his consort or not.ifc 
should have around him the prnbhcimandala. It must also be noted that this image 0 | 
S'iva should always be .a standing one.’’ No text, however, has been traced TegardiDg 

the prabhamandala for Gaudras'ckharamurti. 

trigger dm n 

— d<3,¥f: i 3=r. €, «t. 
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sculpture as far as it has a yctjThopOjV r ltc(r , a p'Lt&mbci'fct - cloth 
wrapped round the body, and it holds GikscbwiclLtt in the right 
hand and may be a mdtulunga (citron) in the left ; but it does 

not make mention of the crescent moon, the main convincing 

• / 

item for such an identification. 

In the description of Sadyojata S'iva 1 over and above the 
white cloth, the image has white garlands, plaits of hair with 
crescent moon on its top 3 three eyes, a peaceful look, kundalas 
in the ear, and the two hands in the varada and abhaya poses. 
But then, this differs from the actual sculpture as far as the 
holding in the two hands is concerned ; there is also no trace of 
-the third eye. 

Thus, anyway, there is no text directly and fully helpful in 
identifying the PahErpur image as being that of Oandras'ekhara 
S'iva, to my knowledge. 

Scholars are invited to throw more light on the dubious 

identification of these and the like Candra and Candras'ekhara- 

a 0 

murtis in interests of the study of Hindu Iconography. 
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mawantara-cattjryuga method 

(as employed in Purapas for ohronological computations) 

By 

D. R. MANKAD 

■ In my papers on ‘The Yugas 15 and ‘The Manvantara 2 ’, after 
examining the question of Yugas and Manvantara, I have based 
the following conclusions. (1) All the Yugas, at first, had equal 
number of years, each having 1000 years at first and then 1200 
years, the total of four Yugas being at first 4000 years and then 
4800 years. (2) Yugas were computed at various figures, so 


were caturyugas. 


Manvantara was used in two senses 


Manu (M 
er Manu, 


^enerie dynastic title 


of a dynasty) to any king of his line. (4) Caturyuga in the 
usual Puranic formula ‘caturyugapam hi samkhyatS sadhika 


kasaptatih 



I 


have further suggested that the Puranas employ what I call 
Manvantara-caturyuga method for Ion 

ations. The method was employed thus. They took a unit of 
40 years (termed as caturyuga) and in a given dynasty they 
kept as many kings as the units of 40 years were required. If 
a dynasty lasted for 200 years and even if during these 200 
years there ruled ten kings of tha,t dynasty, the Puranas would 
keep only five prominent names and omit others, for they would 
require five units of 40 years (i.e. five caturyugas) each. Thus in 
our Puranic genealogical tables of Solar and Lunar branches, the 
kings who are enumerated are really speaking caturyugas or 
king. units or regnal units of .40 years each (of course, on an 
average). This is what I mean by Manvantara-caturyuga 
method. (6) I have also shown that such Manvantara-caturyuga 
computations were made particularly in the days of the 71sb, 72nd 
and 73rd kings, and more particularly in the days of 72nd king. 
It is, therefore, that we have Manvantara ( = total regnal period 
of a dynasty upto a, particular point) equal to 71 caturyugas. 

I shall, here, show how this method is actually used in our 
Puranic genealogies. 




1 See Pootii Orientalist} April 1942, 

‘ Sea'IHQ (article appearing shortly). 
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1. Manvantara of 71 Gaturyugas 

Let us see if manvantara computations were made in the 
reign of the 72nd king. 

This tradition of 71 kings or caturyugas in one manvantara 
is found in the Purapas in one other connection also. In most 
of the Purapas, which give full lists of Solar and Lunar dynas- 
ties, the dynasties stop with Samitra and Ksemaka respectively. 
But after all the dynastic lists are over, there are certain general 
concluding remarks made in almost all such Purapas. They are 
important. I shall quote relevant portions of these remarks from 
two or three sources. 

In Matsya it is said in these concluding remarks : (273rd) 

>33 ^<pfrSTfcFT: Gerais?} 11? 'if 

jW I 

q qiqql fq^ciqT qqr?req q^q^q i 

qqi tq^sqft i 

q;q qqqq: t%st q qn%qtqq |R& 

qcqTT^qq^q qfq^qp.q qfRqq: | 
srqfqrsT gqpsqRr! qqi tq^qqr nqq IR ^ 

In Vayu similar verses are found; the last two verses read 
thus: (99th). 

3Tsn%fqp?qpq qqr tq^qqs^ | 

q;qr qfq te qreqr faqtqq \\*\% 

^qitar q: %q qfq^qr qf imw. I 

qqp?qRT faftrsrcg qqT qq^qqssq iiy^o 

In Brahm&nda (3,74) these verses read thus: 

^TSTfqqTf qi^qie qtfT tq^cfS-cft | R ? ^ 

q% wlm: rasr qreqT fqqlqq i 

q^TR^qqltq qi%5qj | R ? ^ 

gqi^qfqfqfeqpq qqT Iq^qq^q: | 

It will he seen that Brahmapda reading is the best, These 
verses say that, so far 28 yugakhyas have elapsed and 43 
more yugakhyas are to elapse yet. Here yttgakhyS, is the same 
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as caturyuga. 1 Thus it is said that 28 caturyugas have passed 
so far and 43 more are to pass. Then there will be ‘vaiva- 
svataksaya’. This evidently means that 28 caturyugas of a 
manvantara have passed and 43 are to pass. Thus a manvantara 
had 71 caturyugas. 

On reading the above statements of the Purapas that 28 
caturyugas have passed, we are at once reminded that accord- 
ing to our traditional calculation, we are, now, in the 7th 
manvntara’s 29th caturyuga, 28 caturyugas having already 
passed. Of course, traditionally it is said that at present 
6 manvantaras, 28 , caturyugas and 3 yugas have passed. This 
will again remind us that according to Aryabhatta 6 manus, 
27 caturyugas and 3 yugas have passed. 


Why 


universally believed that 28 or 27 caturyugas 


of the 7th manvantara have passed ? Let us see. 

When were the 28 caturyugas over according to the above 
verses ? These concluding remarks are put after Solar and 
Lunar lines are all over; and the obvious conclusion is that 
before Sumitra and Ksemaka, who are pronounced to he the 
last of the Aiksavakus and Ailas, 28 caturyugas were over. 
Taking caturyuga to be a ruling generation it would mean that 
before Sumitra 28 kings had passed. But of which manvantara 
28 kings had passed ? The calculation cannot be from Manu 
Vaivasvata, for, according to Purfmas, as we find them to-day, 
Sumitra was about 120th from Manu and not 28th or 29th. 

nation is this. I suggest that when the 71st king 


My 


Manu 


Manvantara 


as started. 


I shall later give my evidence for this statement, but taking 
for the present that after the reign of the 71st king was over, 
a new manvantara was taken as started, we can say that 
Sumitra should have been the 29th king of that manvantara or, 
in other words, he should have been the 29th king after the 


Man 


Then it would be said that 


of this new manvantara (which would be taken as started with 
the accession of the 72nd king) 28 caturyugas or ruling genera- 

4 

tions had passed before Sumitra. But from which king was 


Whe 


Who 


1 Op. Mbh. (Vana, 186, 33) gPT 573^31^ Where y uga^ 

khya Is cle&tly used in the sense of caturyuga. 

$5 [Annals, 


$74 
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V i-anu 


1 Brbadbala 

2 Brhatksaya 


% 

Ksaya 

Yatsa-vytlha 

5 Prabivyuha 

6 Divakara 

7 Sabadeva 

8 Brhadasva 

* 

9 Bhanuratha 

10 Prabibasva 

11 Supratlba 

12 Sabadeva 

13 Sunaksabra 

14 Kinnara 

15 Antariksa 

16 

17 Amibrajit 

18 Bharadvaj 

19 Dharrm 

20 Yrata 


21 1 Rananjaya 
22 
23 

24! S'uddhodana 


25 

26 Prasenajiti 

27 Ksudraka 

28 

29 Surafcha 

30 Snmibra 


« • • 


« 1 I 


• 0 • 


Uruksaya 


Mar 


K 


udeva 


Yabsadroha 


... Brhadaisana 

* 

Mauksepa 

Urukriya Yabsapala Ksaya 


• 9 • 




• 99 


Dhrvasva 

Mahabhaga 


• It 


• • t 


• • • 




Sueena 


• • • 


n 


• M 


Siddhartha 


• I I 




* • • 


Brhadaiva 


• • I 


• • I 


• • • 


Manudeva 


• «t 


• •• 


• • • 


• It 


• • • 


t • t 


!»• 


• • 


• • • 


Sam mi bra 


• » * 


30 


30 


29 


25 


Three dbtfced lines show that the same name oOurs in the Pa’taha, 
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From this table we find that according to Vayu and Visrui, 
Sumitra was 30th from Byhadbala, according to Matsya and 
Bhavi^ya he was 29th, according to BhEgavata he was 28th and 
according to Garuda he was 25th from Byhadbala who was 


Mahabharata 


Mr 


Pradham who 


has tried to reconstruct this line, puts Sumitra as 28th from 
B^hadbala, but he admits that both Vrata and Bananjaya ruled 
separately and thus even according to Mr. Pradhan, taking the 
ruling generations, Sumitra was- 29th from Bfhadbala. 1 I, how- 
ever. suggest that according to Purarjas, as Vayu and Visnu 

0 ^ 

have it, Sumitra was 30th from B^badbala. The discussion that 
now follows is by itself the proof of this. 

Now let us take the Lunar line from Mahabharata war. 
From Abhimanyu to Ksemaka we have 26 to 30 kings (both 
inclusive), X shall give the table. 


TABLE IX 


No. 

1 

Visnu 
• • 

Matsya 

Garuda 

Bhagavata 

meat* to 

Yayu 

1 

Abhimanyu 

ft • * 

• • • 

m 9 m 

4 ft ft 

2 

Pariksifc 

* 

• • • 

1 ft « 

• ftft 

# • • 

3 

Janamejaya 


ft 1 • 

• • f 

• 1 • 

4 

S’atanika I 

'I 

1 * • 4 

• It 



5 

Asvamedhadatta 

1 

• • 

Sahasranika 

: 

• ** 

6 

Adhislmakrsna 

• • * 


ft e • 

• • • 

4 4* 

7 

Nicaknu 

Vivak?u 

Krsna 
• • # 

Nemicakra 

• if 

8 

Usna 

ft • 

Bhuri" • 

Aniruddha 


m m m 

9 

Vicitraratha 

ft • • 

• ft • 

ft • ft 

9 •* ♦ 

10 

S'uciratha 

i • • 


Kaviratka 


11 

Vrsniman 

■ 1 « 

• • • 

4 • 9 

Dhrfciman 

• 

12 

Susena 
* ^ 


• if 

• t • 

% 

• • • 

13 

Sunltha 

• • • 

% 

• • « 

• • • 

Sufclrtha 

Ruca 

14 

Nrpaoaksu 

1 M 

ft ft ft 

ft • • 

• if 

15 

Sukhibala 

ft •! 

ft • • 

• • • 

• # • 

16 

Pariplava 

ft • ^ 


ft ft • 

• • • 

17 

Sunaya 

Sutapa 


ft ft 4 

4*4 

18 

Medhavi 

• •1 

ft ft • 


• • • 

19 

Ripunjaya 

Puranjaya 

Nrpanjaya 


- 

20 

Mrdu 

• 

Urva 

Hari 

Durva 



«■* 


1 Sea his chronology of Ancient India, pp, 250-253. Mr. Pargifcer’s text accept^ 


30 kings. 

0 

* Named Bhuaji in a Ms, oi Mb (lmfe of Pargiter.) 
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21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 
29 


Tigma 

Brhadratha 

¥ 

Vasud&na 

S'atHnika II 

Udayana 

Aklnara 

Dandap£$i 

Naramitra 

Ksemaka 




Mi 




Timi 




9 ft 


iif 


Vahinara 


•f 7 f 




IH 


* 7 • 


■ ♦« 


• fi 


Mi 


♦ 79 


Mi 


• ti 


Durdamana 


iii 


»i» 


7 9 7 


»ii 


7 7 7 


• 77 



26 


27 



It will be seen from this that from Abhimanyu, who, like 
Bfhadbala, died in the Mahabharata war, to Ksemaka, the last 
of the line, we have 29 according to Vn, 28 according to Mt, 
nn.r»nrrHncr t.n Bar according to Gd and 22 according to Vy. 


But in Vayu there is a gap of eight kings from Ripufijaya to 
Ahinara. Therefore, according to Vayu there were 30 kings. 
Moreover, Vayu is explicit about this. It explicitly declares 
that there will be 25 future kings, i. e. 25 from Adhislma to 
Ksemaka (for Adhislma was the samprata king) both inclusive. 1 
Thus even in this line, we have 30 kings from Abhimanyu, i. e. 
from the close of the Mahabharata war. 

Both Byhadbala and Abhimanyu were killed in the great 
war. From them the last kings in their lines viz. Sumitra and 
Ksemaka were 30th in number. In both these lists, Divakara and 

ft 

Adhisimakisna are taken as samprata kings, i. e. Purapas were 
closed in their days. From Divakara to Sumitra and from 
Adhislma to Ksemaka there were 25 kings (both inclusive). 

Now according to Puranas, as quoted above, with Sumitra 

and therefore also with Ksemaka, 28 caturyugas, i. e. ruling 

• * 

generations had passed and 29th was passing. This was in the 
new raanvantara. That is, both Sumitra and Ksemaka should 
be 29th after the death of the 71st king with whom one 
manvantara would be over and another would start. Now in 
oider that Sumitra and Ksemaka should be 29th after the death 
of the 71st king, Bphadbala and Abhimanyu should be taken 

as 71st kings. Therefore, manvantara was taken as closed with 

* 

the end of the Mahabharata war or with the death of Brhadbala 
*.nd Abhimanyu. 


See Vy. 99, ijqj I I R ?? 
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Therefore in the Solar line, I take Bphadbala to be the 71st 
and in the Lunar line, Abhimanyu to be the 71st. Sumitra 
thus will be 29th after Bjhadbala, 25th from Divakara the 
samprata king and 100th from Vaivasvata Manu, 1 Similarly, 
Ksemaka will be 29th after Abhimanyu, 25th from Adhisima- 
kpspa and 100th from Vaivasvata Manu. I know that accord- 
ing to the present Purapas the actual numbers of Bphadbala 
and Abhimanyu are not what I have given above. But I have 
shown elsewhere 2 that Bphadbala’s number was originally 71st. 
This will apply to Abhimanyu also, 

Thus it would be said that with Sumitra and Ksemaka 

» 

28 caturyugas had been over and 29th was passing (or three 
quarters of the 29th had passed) 

Now Aryabhata, who takes manvantara to have 72 catur- 
yugas, is bound to say that of the new manvantara, 27 catur- 
yugas and 3 yugapadas had elapsed. If after the death of the 
71st king, 28 caturyugas had gone after the death of the 72nd 
king, 27 caturyugas had gone. Thus it will be seen that the 
usual calculation is made after the death of Abhimanyu, while 
Aryabhatta’s calculation is made after the death of Pariksit. 
But both come down to the same point i.e. Sumitra. Thus the 
discrepancy of one caturyuga seen in Aryabhata's statement is 
due to the fact that he took the manvantara as closed after the 
death of the 72nd king and not after the death of the 71st king 
as the usual calculation does. 

It may be here objected that Aryabbatta’s calculation is from 
the beginning of the Kalpa to the Mahabharata war and not 
from the Mahabharata war to Sumitra as I have suggested. 
That is how his statement is usually interpreted. Let us see 
how the matter stands. Here is his statement : 

^rfl S (*v) (? *) ^ (*0 0^) ^ I 

*t (3) v ^ 1 1 

This may be construed as 3^1%: BRcfT^ 15^ I and 

that is how it is usually done. But let us put this in proper 
prose order : 

1 ci. Vy. 99 ttisqsRq q jjqr: 1 

2 8ea D. R. Manalfd ; Pre-Matmblwiita Solar Pynasfcy in Bharatiya Vidya 1942 
2nd jsaue. 
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? m $\ f s, $3. 

H^gTI^riT 51TRRI H ^ ^TcfU I 

I would translate this thus : “What is a day? 14 Manus, 
There are 72 Manuyugas. From the start of Kalpa they 6 (i. e. 
manus 6), and from the BhErata Thursday, manuyagas 27 and 
yugapadas 3, have passed previously i. e. before now.” 

If we do not translate as I have done, what will be the force 
of ‘ca' after ‘gurudivasat’ ? Why is that ‘ca’ put ? Therefore, 
Aryabhata means : “Previous to this, i.e. before now (pttrvaip), 
from the kalpSdi and from the BhErata Thursday, 6 manus, 27 
caturyugas (which are here significantly called manuyagas) and 
3 yugapadas have passed.’’ That this is the only sense that can be 
given to this statement, will be clear to every reader from what 
I have said previously and from what I shall say now. Kalpa 
here will mean the start of SvEyambhuva Manu’s manvantara. 

Thus on examining why we take the present caturyuga to be 
the 29th of the 8th manvantara, we have incidentally proved 
that a caturyuga was taken as a ruling unit, that a manvantara 
was taken as closed after the death of the 71st king, that a new 
manvantara was taken as started after the 71st king and that 
with this 71st king MahabhErata war ended. 

Ynga of 1000 years 

Now let us consider one other point which arises from this 
discussion. We have said that a yuga was first computed at 
1000 years and later at 1200 years, as a caturyuga (bigger) was 
first computed at 4000 years and later at 4800 years. We shall 
now proceed to see if there are any positive proofs for this. 

It will be seen that in the reign of Pariksit and Janamejaya, 
there was a lot of Puranic activity. Bharata was written. 
Puranas were recast. Vedas were finally arranged. It was at 
that time that 71 caturyugas from Vaivasvata Manu were over 
i. e. 71 ruling units were over. We have taken Abhimanyu as 
the 71st, so Pariksit was the 72nd, It was in the 11th regnal 
year of Pariksit that this reconstruction was made. 1 One man- 




1 I have based this statement on the fact that according to Romaka theory a 
ynga hacl 2850 years. Now Romaka theory does not recognise manvantara, kalpa 
etc. See (Bharatiya Jyotisas'astra, by S. B, Dikshit, p. 155); 

(continued on the neat page ) 
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vantara was closed and, as I hope to show in future, there was a 
traditional reason to close the line at the 71st king, from Manu, 
so a new manvantara was taken as started with Pariksit, the 
72nd king. This activity of revision and reconstruction seems 
to have continued in the reign of Janamejaya also. Still we 
find that the genealogical lists were closed finally in the days of 
Adhisimakpspa, as he is taken as the samprata king. Why was 
it so? Adhisima is not a famous king otherwise. He was the 
great-grandson of Janamejaya and thus removed by only two 
degrees from him. And as all was practically recently recons- 
tructed, what was the reason of taking Adhisima as the sam- 
prata king and of closing the king-lists in his days? I shall 
answer. 

Taking Abhimanyu to be 71st king-unit, Adhisima will be 
76th from Manu and taking that, as yet, a yuga of 1000 years 
only was in vogue, we shall see that the third yuga or the 
Dvapara closed with the death of the 75th king named As'va- 
medhadatta (75 x40=3000). Just as manvantara was closed 
after Abhimanyu, Dvapara was over after As'vamedhadatta. 
Thus DvSpara was over five ruling generations or 200 years after 
the manvantara was over. Lists were closed in the days of 
Adhisima and Divakara, because such an important event as the 
closing of a yuga had happened then. 

If this is true i. e. if a yuga was computed at 1000 years 
and if Dvapara was over with the reign of As'vamedhadatta, 
whom we have taken to be 75th from Manu Vaivasvata, then 
Kali should have been over 25 ruling generations after As'va- 
medhadatta or with the 100th king. We have seen that both 
Sumitra and Ksemaka were 100th kings. Thus the Kali should 
have been over in their days or with them. Is there any 
indication of Kali closing in the days of Sumitra and 

Ksemaka? 

* 

% 

{continued from the previous page) 

This means that Bomaka did not recognise the manvantara, yugas and kalpas as 

know^n to others. Therefore, his yuga of 2850 years is distinct, I suggest that his 

• • € 

yuga is here equal to manvantara, If so, according to Bomaka, manvantara was 
closed 2350 years after Manu i. e* according to our key (2850 4*40=3 71.25) in the 7*2nd 

• • . .... * i 

king’s reign or to be exact after 10 years had passed of the rule of the 72nd king 
f. e, of Pariksit. 
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I have to submit that Puratjas very clearly declare that Kali 
had closed with both these. I shall quote from Vayu : 


(99, 992-93) 

and again STM H*iR &*ri Tmfr ? ^ (99, 279) 

And apart from these definite statements there is a very 
strong corroborative proof for this in the Purapas. I have 
shown elsewhere 1 that Sumitraand Ksemaka were contemporaries 
of Kalisi. And all our literature loudly proclaims that with 
Kalki Kaliyuga ended and Krtayuga started, I shall only 
give two quotations : 

Agni (16th) cpsqfr : I 

3WR^l!cT *§^FZ^far§f: fRpp: 1 1 

^ sn*w ll ^ 

5RJJ RR IK 0 

Here it is said that Kfta started with the death of Kalki. 
Bhagavata ( 12, 2) : 

sWUTO SfRR: I 

3TRRT ^T^*R*l!^g'RNcT: 1 1 n 

II 


f ci cri srsrT$fcr«r gnvqqfr 1 1 

Here Kjda is said to have started with the birth of Kalki. 
Therefore, Kali was over with Kalki who was a contemporary 
of Sumitra. 

And as Sumitra and Ksemaka were 25th kings (i.e. king-units) 
from the present king?, a yuga of 1000 years (25 x 40) was over 
with them. This will, therefore, show that upto the end of 
Sumatra's reign,, yuga was computed at 1000 years and therefore 

. 1 See D.R. Mankad^ Kalki— the Earliest check to Buddhism ifc New Indian 
Antiquary, January, 1942. 
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caturyuga at 4000 years, We 


already seen that Sumitra 


and Ksemaka both were at one time, taken as 100th kings from 
Manu Vaivasvata. So, with them or 10 years after them the 
mahacaturyuga also was over. 

Now I submit that just as there was reconstruction of our 
traditions in the reigns of Pariksit and -Janamejaya, so was there 
another readjustment in the reign of Sumitra. It was at this 
time, he. when one mahacaturyuga of 4000 years was over, that 
a yuga was taken to have 1200 years and caturyuga to have 
4800 years. The reason for this change was the following. 

Pur&nakaras in or after Sumitra’s time found that a manvan- 
tara was closed with the death of the 71st king, but the yuga 
(dvapara) was closed five generations later i. e. after the death 
of 75th king. 

Now BrahmapurEria preserves a tradition 1 that a manvan- 
tara was over after 70 caturyugas or ruling generations. Thus 
manvantara was either closed after Arjuna i. e. Yudhisthira 
(70th) or Abhimanyu (71st). That it closed after the 71st king 
was the general belief. But now in the days of Sumitra they 
found that between the close of the manvantara and the close of 
the yuga (dvapara) there was a gap of 4 or 5 generations i.e. of 
160 or 200 years. Usually it was expected that with the close 
of the manvantara the yuga also should close. But it had not 
been so. Yuga had ended 200 years too late. What was to be 
done ? The simple thing was to say that the yuga had 1200 
years instead of 1000 years ; and thus it was taken that each 

yuga had 1200 years and caturyuga 4800 years. 

But Kali had closed in the days of Sumitra. Now we shall 
call the Kali of 1000 years the real Kali and Kali of 1200 years 
the amended Kali. Thus the real Kali had started 1000 years 
before Sumitra i.e. with the reigns of Divakara and Adhisima, 
the samprata kings. But now this amended Kali should start 
200 years earlier. Thus the amended Kali was taken as started 
after the 70th king or with Abhimanyu and Brhadbala. 70 kings 
ruled before Bfhadbala and Abhimanyu i. e. 2800 years had 
passed before them. But if the amended Kali started with 
Bjhadbala and Abhimanyu, the other three vugas, i.e. the 
amended three yugas, should have 3600 years before Byb.adbala 






1 8ee Br. V, 5*1-55, 

* 

36 (Annals, 
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and Abhimanyu, Actually only 2800 years had passed before 
him but 800 years more were added to that and thus it was that 
3600 years (i.e. 3 yugas each of 1200 years) had been taken as 
over before Abhimanyu the 71st king. From Brhadbala and 
Abhimauyu to Sumitra and Xsemaka there will be 1200 years 
(Brhadbala and Abhimanyu being 71st and Sumitra and Ksemaka 

100th). 

In my paper on ‘Pre-Mahabharata Solar Dynasty’ I have 
shown that Brhadbala ’s original number was 71st from Vaivas 
vata ManUj but it was brought down to 91st by the Vayu school 
by inserting eight kings between Maim and Rama and by 
appending eleven or twelve kings of the Lava-branch after 
Vyusitas'va, I shall here explain why Vayu school has done 
this. 

We have just seen that in the days of Kalki and Sumitra, 
priests pushed back the beginning of Kali by 200 years, and in 
order to adjust these 200 years, said that the yuga had 
1200 years and the caturyuga (bigger) had 4800 years. But 
this adjustment was not so easy. On pushing back Kali by 
200 years and putting its beginning at Mahabharata war, they 
found that there were 30 ruling units from Brhadbala to Sumitra. 
That gave them the necessary 1200 years for Kaliyuga (and 
also the advantage that manvantara and yuga closed together). 
But they found that in actuality only 2800 years had elapsed 
before Brhadbala (70 ruling units) and they now wanted 
3600 years to have elapsed in order to make every yuga of 
1200 years. Thus they found that they were short by 800 years 
at the end of the 70th generation. How were these 800 years to 
be adjusted ? At the rate of 40 years for a ruling unit, the gene- 
alogies would require (800 40) = 20 more kings. How should 
they be produced ? Already Vyusitas'va or S^ahkhana and S'rutayu 
were taken as 71st kings. Byhadbala, as belonging to Lava 
branch (minor branch), was not taken into account both by Br. 
school and Mfe. school and upto now also by Vy. school. So the 
Vayu school now thought of making use of this branch of Lava 
and just appended the kings of that line to the line which ended 
at S' an kh ana or Vyusitas'va. Originally Brhadbala was 71st. 
Now they found that he should be 91st as 20 kings had to be 

• 4 

inserted between Manu and Brhadbala. They added about 12 or 
13 kings of Lava line just at the end of the lists and- inserted 7 
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or 8 other kings earlier before Rama, Thus these Purapas of 
Vayu school came to have their present Aiksavaku genealogy 
which otherwise substantially agrees with other Puraiias of 
Bf. school. 1 

Thus 1200 years after the Mahabharata war it was settled 
that 3600 years should be taken as elapsed before that war, 
though actually only 2800 years had elapsed before that war 
(of course, from Manu Vaivasvata). 

This tradition gained ground arid in later days, i. e. in days 
later than Sumitra, all chronology would naturally procceed on 
the basis that a yuga had 1200 years, that from Manu 3600 
years had elapsed before the Mahabharata war and that 1200 
years had elapsed from Mahabharata war to Sumitra, Thus in 
all 4800 years were taken as elapsed from Manu to Sumitra 
(though in reality only 4000 years had elapsed, between them). 

•S'. Yuga of 1800 years. 

That such a tradition of a yuga of 1200 years etc., was 
known to Purapas in 325 B. C., is proved from the following. 

There are two places in the Fragments of the Indika of Meg- 
asthenes which are helpful to us in this connection. 

First is the Fragment L. O. (Pliny, Hist. Nat.) which runs 
thus : 2 

‘‘From the days of Father Bachhus to Alexander the Great 
their kings are reckoned at 154 whose reigns extended over 6451 
years and 3 months/’ 

Second is from Solin which runs thus: 3 

“Father Bachhus was the first who invaded India and was the 
first of all who triumphed over the vanquished Indians. From 

1 General tradition took a difference of one *yuga between Rama and Krsna, that 

is, there wore 1000 years or 25 king-units between them. But Rama was really 57fch 

and Krsna 70th- There were only 13 king- units between them. So, they put 12 kings 

between Rama and Krsna, and 8 more before Rama, and thus added 20 in all, And 

• • • 

this is what wo actually find in Yy. It adds Bala and 11 others from Pusya to 
Brkadbala andS'more (vi/, Anaranya, Trasadas'va, Haryas'va, Vasumana,Krtas'arma 
Via'vamahat, Dlrgkabaku and Ailavida) boforo Kama. 

2 Tr. by MacCrindle, Calcutta, 1926, p, 116. 

S Ibid p. 115. 
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him to Alexander the Great 6451 years are reckoned with 3 
months additional, the calculation being made by counting the 
kings who reigned in the intermediate period to the number of 

153.” 

Now taking Megasthenes 9 statement to refer to 325 B. C., 
Bachhus, according to the calculation given by him, will have 
lived in (6451 +325 = ) 6776 B. C. And as all our post diluvian 
chronology starts with Vaivasvata Manu, so Vaivasvata Manu s 
time was taken to be 6776 B« 0. in the days of Megasthenes. 

4 

But were there 153 or 154 kings and 6451 years between Manu 
and Alexander ? Fergusson tried to explain this number 153 
thus: According to him (History of Indian and Eastern Archi- 
tecture p.712) “this number is eminently satisfactory as it seems 
clear that we possess in the Puranas the same lists as were 
submitted to the Greeks in the fourth century B. C. In the 

solar lists we have in the Tretayuga 62 reigns from Iksavaku to 

% 

Rama. For the Dvapara age we have three solar lists : one 
from Kus'a to Byhadbala, 35 reigns ; another from Dista to 
Janamejaya, 33 reigns; a third from the son of Siradhvaja, the 
father of Slta to Mahabasi, 34 reigns. In the Kaliyuga we have 
no complete solar lists, but the lunar list gives fifty descents from 
JarSsandha to the last Nanda. This gives 145 or 146 reigns.” 

This apparently means that Fergusson has added the number 
of kings from Sahadeva to Nanda to the total number of kings 
of the Solar dynasty which, according to him, will have about 
63 + 33 = 96 kings. Thus he gets 95+50 = 146. But Fergusson is 
wrong when he takes 50 kings from Sahadeva to Nanda. According 
to the unanimous verdict of the Purarias, Candragupta Maurya 
is 40th from Sahadeva (cf. Table III), and not 50th. Fergusson’s 
error is possibly due to taking 32 kings for the Bfhadratha 
dynasty according to Vayu. But there were only 22 kings in that 
line after the Mahabharata war,though there were 32 kings from 
Byhadratha to Ripunjaya. Thus Fergusson’s number should 

have been 136 and not 146 and 136 falls short of 153 by 17. 

Let us, therefore, inquire ourselves about this. Candragupta, 
at whose court Megasthenes lived, was Candragupta Maurya 
according to most of the scholars, but some Indian scholars take 
him to be Candragupta I of the Gupta dynasty. Let us see 
when these two kings flourished according to the Puranas, 
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Following the Solar line we find that the number of Brhad- 
bala who died in the Mahabharata war, as actually found in the 
Purauas to-day, varies from 80th to 95th, Therefore, Candra- 
gupta Maurya, who was 40th after Mahabharata war, will be 
(80 + 40) = 120th or (95 + 40) = 135th from Manu Vaivasvata. Thus 
between Purartas and the statement of Megasthenes there is a 
difference of about 20 kings. That will not do. 

Let us then, consider the case of Candragupta I. According 
to Kaliyugarsjavrttanta of Bhavis'yottara 1 , after the Maha- 
bharata war, the following dynasties ruled for the periods noted 
against them : 


TABLE III 



Thus, according to this Parana 104 kings ruled after the war 
and before the beginning of the Gupta dynasty. Therefore, 
Candragupta I will be 105th from Sahadeva. If we now add 
80 or 95 (the Solar kings before the war), we find that Candra- 
gupta I will be 185th or 200th, both of which figures do not tally 
with Megasthenes J figure. 

Let us then follow the Lunar line. In fact, we should not 
follow the Solar line, as the Kali dynasties in all the Purapas 
are always put in direct continuation of the Brhadratha dynasty 
which is a Lunar dynasty. Now Sahadeva of the Magadha 
dynasty, is 48th from Manu according to Mt. 38th according to 
Bg. 46th according to Vy. and 41st according Vn. 


1 As quoted by M. Krishnamachariar in his Classical Sanskrit Literature page 
Ixxviii and also by Jagannath Rao in his ‘Age of Rfahabharata; W&r, J 
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Now Oandragupta Maurya, in order to be 153rd from Manu, 
will require (153 ~ 40 his own number after the war) — 113 kings 
before the Mahabharata war. So, he could not have been a 
contemporary of Megasthenes, for the Lunar line does not show 
more than 57 kings in any of its branches before the war. But 
Oandragupta I will require (153 -105) = 48 kings before the 
Mahabharata war. And we find that according to Matsya 
Sahadeva was actually 48th. Thus according to Puranas, 
Oandragupta I was 153rd from Vaivasvata Manu. 

Therefore one who was the contemporary of Megasthenes 
and Alexander and wa9 153rd from Bachhus, was not Maurya 
Oandragupta but Oandragupta I of the Gupta Dynasty. Even 
Megasthenes testifies to it, or in other words } that was the 

Puranic tradition supplied to Megasthenes. 

Thus we find that Megasthenes’ statement about 153 or 154 
kings intervening between Bachhus and Alexander is in complete 
agreement with the Puranic traditions. 

Now let us see if 6451 years elapsed between Bachhus and 
Alexander. According to Megasthenes, Bachhus will be put 
in 6451 + 325^6776 B. C. From the table that I have just 
given, it will be found that, 2807 1 years had elapsed from the 
close of the Mahabharata war to the beginning of the Gupta 
dynasty, i. e. upto the end of the Andhra dynasty. But the 
post-Mbh genealogical calculations in the Purarias start with 
the accession of Pariksit, Now Pariksit was 72nd according to 
caturyuga method ; therefore, 2840 (71 x 40)+ 800 (of the amended 
yugas) - 3640 years were taken as elapsed from Manu (to Pariksit. 

Adding these 3640 to 2807 we get 6447. Thus there is a differ- 

\ 

ence of 4 years between Megasthenes’ figure and the Puranic 
figure. Therefore, Megasthenes’ statement calculates upto the 5th 
regnal year of Oandragupta I. 

Now let us apply this to Oandragupta Maurya. After the 
war, we have 1006 years for Bphadrathas, 138 for Pradyotas, 
360 for S'ais'unagas and 100 for the Nandas. Thus we will 
have 1604 or 1600 years from Sahadeva (who was 72nd) to the 

1 I have taken 2807 years, though the table shows 2811 years, for the total of the 
first three dynasties, according to this table, is 1504 years, but as according, to the 
very clear evidence of all other Puranas (which I shall detail in ray future papers) 
these first three dynasties had 1500 years in all. Therefore, I have deducted four 
years from its total. 
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accession of Candragupta Maurya. Adding 3640 years (from 

Manu to Sahadeva) we get 5240 years, which is nowhere nearer 
the figure of Megasthenes. Therefore also Candragupta Mauiya 
was not a contemporary of Megasthenes. 

This will show that the tradition which Megasthenes notes 
is absolutely in keeping with the Puranic genealogies as we 
have them to-day, both in the number of years and in the 
number of kings. It thus shows that most of the Puranic 
tradition was the same then as it is now. It further proves 
that in 325 B. C. Puranas took a yuga to have 1200 years and 
not 1000 years (for the figure of Megasthenes will tally with 

the Puranic figures only if we take 3600 years for the first 

% 

three yugas and not 3000). 

But it may be objected that I have here relied upon Bhavisyot- 
tara which may not be very reliable. But in a future article 1 
I have examined the question of the chronology of the Kali 
dynasties upto the start of Guptas, and proved that in reality 
there is no difference between the various conflicting figures 
seen in different Purai.ias. 

4. Catiiryuga of 40 years. 

Thus they amended the yuga system and to suit it they 
amended the genealogies. But, it will be seen that when in 
later days, this matter of the amendments was not clearly 
remembered, dim memories of a bygone system, may sometimes 
cause confusion and sometimes preserve the true tradition. 

Cafcuryuga of 40 years was long known, but after the yuga 
was taken to have 1200 years, it, very conveniently, became a 
sub-yuga of a bigger yuga. Let us see how. Caturyuga of 
40 years will have four basic yugas each of 10 years called 
Krta, Treta, Dvapara and Kali, and the caturyuga of 4800 years 
will have four basic yugas each of 1200 years, Now we shall 
name the sub-yugas of the caturyuga of 40 years as laghukjfca, 
laghutreta, laghudvapara and laghukali and the sub-yugas of 
the caturyugas of 4800 years as mahakrta, mabatreta, maha- 
dvapara and mahakali. Laghukjta etc. will have 10 years 
each, mahakrta etc. will have 1200 years each, Caturyuga of 

40 years will be called laghu-caturyuga and the caturyuga of. 

■ 

4800 years will be called mahacaturyuga. 

1 To appear shortly in Poona OriOnlalist. 
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Now each of the mahayugas will have 30 laghu-Caturyugas 
(1200-1-40= 30). That is, in mahakrta etc. there will be 30 
laghukjtas, 30 laghutretSs, 30 laghudvaparas and 30 laghukalis. 
Thus laghukrfca etc. will have 10 years each, laghu-caturyuga 
will have 40 years, maha-krta etc. will have 1200 years and 

mahacaturyuga will have 4800 years. 

Keeping in mind that such a system is possible only after the 
amended yuga system (of 1200 years) came in vogue, if we read 
the Purapas, several passages seem to corroborate such a system. 

There are Puranic passages 1 in which Dev£pi and Maru are 
described as the founders of new ksatriya lines in the 29th 
caturyuga. These passages, for some reasons which I shall 
explain in future, take Devapi and Maru as contemporaries of 
Sumitra. Therefore, this is obviously the laghu-caturyuga of 
the amended mahakali. It refers to the 29th caturyuga after 
the 28 caturyugas or yugakhyas were over with or after Sumitra. 
Thus this mention of 29th caturyuga positively proves that the 
yuga of 1200 years had come into existence, for in a mahayuga 
oi 1000 years, the 29th caturyuga (of 40 years each) will never 

be possible. 

But we have another reference. Almost all the Paninas, in 
one or the other way, say that Vyasa Dvaipayana lived in the 
28th Dvapara. There are some Purfinas which give avataras, 
where they point out that Vyasa Dvaipayana and Kpsna also 
lived in the 28th dvapaia and Vyasa Paras' ara in the 26th 

dvapara. 

Now which dvapara is this? Dvaipayana Vyasa lived at the 
Mahabharata time and we know that real Kali ended 200 years 
later than Mahabharata war. 28th dvapara of this real Kali 
of 1000 years is not possible, as a mahayuga of 1000 years will 
have only 25 lagbuyugas. Therefore, this dvSpara refers to 

the amended yuga system. 

Now amended Kali started and amended Dvapara ended 
in 3176 B. C. So the 28th dvapara of the preceding 
mahadvapara will close 80 years earlier, i. e. in 3256. 
This is a possible date (of birth) for both Dvaipayana 
and Kvsna if we take their lives to have been of more than 
80 years. Similarly, 26th dvapara of the mahadvapara 

• » . .... - - r - , -- ■— - -- • * ■ I — ‘ ■ ' »»>■■*■ 

} Cp. NLt* 273rd, 56-53; Vy. oath, 437-440; BS, 3. 74, 250-253. 
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(i.e. 80 years earlier than Yudhisthira and Kj-sua) is possible for 
Paras'ara, as he was a contemporary of Vicitravirya who was 
three degrees senior to Abhimanyu. 

0 

Thus both these calculations are based on amended yuga- 
system. 


Again it is said that Rama (Das'arathi) lived in 24th or 27th 
treta (more probably 27th treta). This too refers to the amended 
yuga system, Rama is usually placed in Treta, i. e. in the 27th 
laghutreta of mahatreta. Therefore, according to the amended 
yuga system, Rama will be removed from Manu by (30 laghu- 
caturyugas of mahakrta and 27 laghu-caturyugas of mahatreta 
i. e. in all by) 57 laghu-caturyugas, And we have found that 
in the genealogies his real number was 57th 1 . Again between 
Rama and Krsna usually one mahayuga is believed to have 
elapsed. If Krsna and Dvaipayana were in the 28th dvapara 
of the mahadvapara, Rama must be in the 27th treta of the 
mahatreta. (Of course, actually the difference between Rama 
and Krsna was not of 1200 years but of (70 - 57*= 13 -f- 40= 520) 
about 500 - 525 years, as Kysua, along with Yudhisthira was 
70th. Thus, Rama’s actual date will be (3201 -525 = 3726) cir. 

3725-50 B. 0. 

But it is said that Mandh&ta was in the 15th yuga, i. e. 
caturyuga. Now here the calculation is based upon the yuga 

system when the number of kings was not harmonised with the 

/ 

number of caturyugas. Thus Mandhata, though 20th from 
Manu, was in the 15th caturyuga from Manu i. e. was removed 
from Manu by about 15 x 40 = 600 years. (It is, therefore, possible 
that the kings of the mahakrta, i, e. the first 25 kings of the 
Iksavaku dynasty are kept in tact. No king is omitted from 
them, 2nd method of samasa and vyasa being applied only from 
the kings of Treta i,e. mahatreta downwards.) Thus, Mandhata’s 
real date will be 5976 B.C. (Manu’s real date) - 600 = 5376 B, O. 


These pieces of evidence should, I believe, prove beyond ail 
doubts, that at some time of our Puranic traditions, a yuga 

« sMs 

of 1200 years and its sub-divisions into smaller yugasof 40 years 
were in vogue. This time must have been from Sumitra to .the 
Gupta period at least. 


1 In my paper on Pre-Mali abkarata Solar Dynasty already referred to. 

37 [Annals, B. 0. E, 1.3 
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Thus it will be seeu that what looked as bold presumption^ 
on my part in the beginnig of this undertaking, have been proved 

to be solid facts. We have seen that yugas were of equal 
lengths — first of 1000 years (upto the days of Sumitra) and 
then of 1200 years (at least upto the rise of the Guptas) ; that 
caturyuga of 40 years was utilised for the purposes of chrono- 
logical calculation, that this caturyuga of 40 years, which was 
the basis of Manvantara computation, was taken as a king-unit 
and that the king-lists of the Puranas preserve the names of 

these king-units. 

And this is what I call Manvantara-Caturyuga method. I 
shall show in my future article 1 , that this method was used by 
the Puranas upto the end of the Mauryas and then abandoned, 
though its nature was thoroughly known to them even upto 

the end of the Andhras. 


1 To appear shortly in Pbona. Orientalist. 


Facsimile of the Eamayana Ms, dated Vikrama Samvat 1076 from the 
Nepal Durbar Library which mentions the Maharajadhiraja Punyaloka, 
Somavaihsodbhava, Garudadhvaja, the illustrious Gangeyadeva, ruling 
in Tirabhukti. 

( Folios 375 b, 376 a ). 
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( By the courtesy of Dr. Raghu Vira, Director, International Academy 

of Indian Culture, Lahore ). 

























































GANGEYADEVA OF TlRABHUKTI 


BY 


V. V". Mirxshi 


la his historical introduction to Mm 


Sastri’s 


of 


JSfepal Durbar Library, 1 Prof. Cecil Bendall 


first drew attention to the colophon of a Ms. of the Kiskindba- 
k 3. 1.1 da of the Rclmayana which mentions Gangeyadeva of Tlra- 
bhuktio He transcribed the colophon as follows 2 : tiamvai 1070 
^ ° o $.) asadha badi If. m a h dr aj a d h iraja punydvaloka soma- 
vamsodbkava- Gaudadhvaja-srlmcul * Gang ey a d e v a - b h uj y a mdna- 
T'lrabhiUctau kalydnavaijayardjye Nep dla-des' % ya -bhd n c u -mli lea . 
srl-Anandasya pdtakdvas'hiia-(Kdyastha) 3 -p a n d i ia-- s r % - § r i k u - 
rasy ■ dtma'ja-srl-Gopati-dlehh-idam. Bendall took this to mean 
that ‘in samvat 1076 Gopati, son of S'rlkura, (Kayastha) Papdita 
belonging to the country of Nepal and living in Ananda’s pataka 
belonging to Bhahcu S'ali (?), copied this during a victorious 
reign in Tirhut, when it was ruled by Gangeyadeva, the great 
king, beholder of holiness, spruug from the lunar race and 
banner of Gauda’. On account of the archaic nature of the 
writing, Bendall referred the date to the Vikrama era and took 
it to be equivalent to A. D. 1019. 4 He identified this Garigeya- 
deva with the Kalacuri Gangeyadeva of Oedi who was known to 

in A. D. 1030 from Alber uni’s Kitab-ul-Hind, 
Bendall’s afore-mentioned introduction was not accompanied by 
a facsimile of the colophon. There was, therefore, no means 


be reigning 


available to verify his transcript. 


Taking 


it to be accurate, 


miny scholars have discussed the historical information furnish- 
ed by it. 5 Most of them have accepted Bendall’s view that 
Gangeyadeva mentioned therein was the homonymous Kalacuri 


1 J. A. S. B„ Vol. LXXII (1903), pp. 1 ff, 

2 Ibid,,p. 18. 

3 This word was added ia a different hand. 

4 The colophon do3s not specify the era to which the date belongs, As it does not 
mention any week-day etc., it does not; admit of verification. 

9 

5 R- P. Chanda, Gaud a raj a mala , p, 41, ft, n. ; R. D. Bancrji, Bung alar Itifwsa 

• 9 • 

(second edition), Vol. I, p. 252; H.C, Raj, Dynastic History of Northern India, Vol. I, 
p. 317 and Vol. IT, p. 774. 
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king of Tripuri. M. Sylvain Levi, however, has questioned 
the identification on the following grounds: 1 

(1) The titles ending in avaloka ar3 not known to have been 
used by the Kalacuris. They were born© by the Bastrakutas. 

(2) The title Gauda-dhvaja indicates some political authority 
of Gafigeyadeva in Gauda, but the KaJacuri king had no preten- 
sions to suzerainty over Bengal. 

(3) The Kalaouri king is not known to have ruled over Tirhut. 

Levi suggested, therefore, that this Gangeyadeva belonged 
to a local branch of the Kalacuris like the one ruling over the 
adjoining country of Gorakhpur. He pointed out that a prince of 
this branch named S'amkaragai.ia is said to have won a victory 
over the king of Gauda while another assumed the biruda of 
Mugdhahtnga which recalls similar birudas of the RSstrakutas. 

Mr. Ramaprasad Chanda has added another argument to 
those mentioned by Levi. 2 He say 3 that as Magadha was under 
the Palas and the country to the west under the Candellas, 
Gangeyadeva could not have extended his rule to Tirhut. 

Dr. R. C. Majumdar also has lent his support to Levi’s objec- 
tions against the identification of Gangeyadeva of Tirabhukti 
with the Kalacuri king of the same name. 3 He has suggested 
that the date 1076 of the Rdmdyana Ms. should be referred to 
the S'aka era and taken to be equivalent to A. D, 1154. He 
identifies Gangeyadeva with Ganga, the son of Nanyadeva of 
Mithila. 4 As Nsnyadeva began to reign in AD. 1097 and 
enjoyed a rule of 50 years (A. D. 1097-1147), this date A,D* 1154 
falls in the reign of his son Ganga. From Nanyadeva’s com- 
mentary called Bharatavdrtt%ha or SarasvatihydaydlaviJcdra f 
which has recently been described by Mr. M. Rarakrishna Kavi, 5 
we learn that Kauyadeva, who is evidently identical with the 
well-known king of Mithila, had the biruda of Dharmavaloka. 
His son Ganga may have assumed a similar one viz. Pupyava- 


1 Sylvain Levi, Le Nepal, Vol. II, p 202, ft. n. 1. 

2 Gaudarajamalti, p. 42, ft. n. 

3 Ind. Hist . Quart,, Vol. VII, p. 6S1. 

4 He is mentioned in a Nepal inscription dated in the year 769 of the Newar era 
(A.D. 1649). hid. Ant,, Vol. IX, p, 188. 

5 /. A, H, B, S„ Vol. I, pp. 55 £f. 
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loka 1 2 as mentioned in the Ramayana Ms. The same commentary 
states that Nanyadeva had broken the power of Vanga and 
Gauda. This explains, according to Dr. Majumdar, the title 
Gaudadhvaja assumed by his son. 

When I attended the fourth session of the Indian History 
Congress held at Lahore in 1940, I noticed a photostat copy of 
the afore-mentioned colophon which was exhibited as the oldest 
Ms. of the Ramayana 2 in the Historical Exhibition of the 
History Congress. It attracted my attention at once and I 
found to my great surprise that Bendall’s transcript of the 
colophon was incorrect in one important respect. At my request 
Dr. Raghu Vira very kindly supplied me with a photostat copy 
of the pages of the Ms. containing the colophon. It is re- 
produced in the accompanying facsimile. 

I give below my reading of the colophon : Samvat 1.013 
Asadha vadi 4 AIahdrdjddhirdja-Punijdvalolca~soma~vo,ms~ 
odbhava-Garucladhvaja-srimarl — Gang ey ade va-bhujyamdna- 
Tlrabhuldau haly ana- vijay a, raj y s Nepdla- desiy a-Bhdlusdlika - 
arl—Anandasya lc h e Pdtah-dvasth,ita-[Kdyasiha]-Pandita-8f ! b- 
S'tilcurasij = dtmaja-sri-Gopatin = dlokh = id am, I transl ate this 
as follows : ‘In the year 1075 on As&dha va di. 4, during the 
auspicious and victorious reign in Tlrabhukti which is being 
ruled by the Mahdrdjddhiraja , Punydvaloka, the illustrious 
Gangeyadeva, who is born in the family of the moon and has 
the Eagle standard, this has been written by the [Kayastba] 
Pandita, the illustrious Gopati, the son of the illustrious S'rlkura 
who resides at Pataka for the sake of the illustrious Ananda, 
the Bhalus'alika of the country of Nepfila.’ 

This transcript* will be found to differ from Bendall’s in one 

O 

important respect, viz., in the epithet Garudadhvaja applied to 
Gangeyadeva. Bendall read in its place Gaudadhvaja which 
he translated as ‘the banner of Gauda’. This gives no satisfac- 
tory meaning. Other scholars have understood the expression 
to mean ‘one who has planted his banner in Gauda’. This has 

1 This bir-uda is borne by a king of Ivlithila named Ramasimha whom M. M 
Chakravarti identifies with the homonymous great-grandson of Nanyadeva (J. A • S 

1915, pp, 413 ff.) But the data V. S. 1446 (A.. D« 1390) given by him from the 
Ind. Govt. Ms. (4741) goes against the identification. 

2 The photostat copy of the Ms. of the RaviajjCLna was presented by the Govern, 
meat of Nepal to the International Academy of Indian Culture, Lahore, 
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been taken to indicate Gangeyadeva’s occupation of Bengal. 
The facsimile now clearly shows that the correct reading is 
Garudadhvaja which signifies ‘one who has the Eagle 

standard’. 1 

From the colophon of the Rdmdyana Ms. we thus get the 
following particulars about this Gangeyadeva 

(1) He was ruling in Tlrabhukti in the year 1076 of an 

unspecified era. 

(2) He bore the title Maharajadhiraja and the birud a 
Punydvaloka. 

(3) He belonged to the lunar race. 

(4) His standard had the figure of the Eagle on it. 

Let us next examine the several theories which have been 
advanced so far about the identification of this Gahgeyadeva. 

(1) Bendall’s view that this Gahgeyadeva belonged to the 
Kalacuri dynasty has been accepted by many scholars. The 
year 1076 must in that case be referred to the Vikrama era and 
taken to be equivalent to A. D. 1019-20. As Bendall has 
already pointed out, this Kalacuri Gahgeyadeva is mentioned 
in Alberuni’s Kitab-ul-Hind of A. D. 1030 as the contemporary 
ruler of Dahala with the capital Tripurl. His Piawan stone 
inscription 2 is dated in the Kalacuri year 789 (A. D. 1037-38). 
From the Benares plates 3 of his son Karna we know that he died 
in A. D. 1040. He may therefore have reigned from A. D. 1015 
to 1040, Bendall’s view does not therefore present any chrono- 
logical difficulty. Besides, as the Kalacuri kings traced their 
descent f.om the moon, Gangeya can be described as ‘born in 
the lunar race’. In the Piawan inscription he is given the title 


1 Bendall seems to have committed this mistake because he had not the Ms, 
before him when he wrote his Introduction. As he says in it, he gavo the transcript 
from his own note l It will be noticed that he has also omitted the word hr to after 

sri'Ananclasya* 

2 Cunningham, A,S<B. } Vol. XXI, p. 113 and pi. XXV III. Prof. Hodivala 
has recently put forward the ingenious conjecture that Kabkau, the Baja of the king- 
dom adjoining that, of G-anda, who sent some wonder-working presents to Mahmud 
of Ghazni in A. D. 1023 was this Gahgeyadeva of Tripuri. Studies in Indo-Muslim 


History , pp. 73 ft. 


3 -These plates which record a grant made on the first anniversary of Gaiigeya’s 


death are dated A, D. 1041. Ep, Inch Vol. II, p. 310 and Vol. XI, p. 14Q. 
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raja. The objection raised by Levi that he does 


not seem to have any pretensions to suzerainty over Bengal has 
no force now, because the colophon gives him the epithet 
Garadadhvaja , not Gaudadhvaja. As for R, P. Chanda’s 
argument that the Kalacuri Gangeyadeva could not have 
extended his rule to Tirhut as the Pal as were supreme in 
Magadha and the Candellas in the territory to the west, it may 
be pointed out that in the Goharwa plates of his son Karna, 
Gangeyadeva is said to have looked resplendent with the wealth 
of the Anga country. 1 This evidently indicates that he raided 
the territory round modern Bhagalpur. Gahgeya’s son Karpa 


M 


o 


There is 


therefore no inherent impossibility in Gangeya’s rule over 
Tirhut. Besides, we know Gahgeya held the holy places 
of Prayaga and Benares. The Jubbulpur and Khairha 
plates 3 state that he was fond of staying at Prayaga where he 
ultimately breathed his last. From the Tarikfuua-Subwkiigin 
we learn that in the summer of A. D. 1033 Ahmad 
dSTialtigin , the Governor of the Punjab, raided Benares which 
belonged to the territory of Gahga. This Gahga is none other 
than the Kalacuri Gangeyadeva. Karua’s Benares plates which 
were issued just a year after Gahgeya’s death record the grant 
of land in the Kas'I.-bbumi or the subdivision of Benares. 4 There 
is therefore no doubt that Benares was included in the kingdom 
of Gahgeya, With Benares as ! his base, Gahgeya could have 
easily overrun Tirabhukti* 

The identification of Gangeyadeva of Tlrabhukti with the 
Kalacuri king does not however appear probable in view of two 
other epithets applied to him in the colophon of the Ram'ayapa 
Ms. He is called “therein Punyavaloka and Garuclaclhv aj ( « . As 
Levi has already shown, Kalacuri kings are not known to have 
assumed such epithets ending in avaloka. As for the epithet 
Garudadhvaja it may be noted that like most other Kalacuri 


i 141 


1 Ibid. Vol. XT, p. 113. 

2 See the discussion about bhc dale of this expedition, ibid., Vol. XXIV, p.104. 

3 Ibid., Vol. IT, p. 8 and Vol, XI, p. 143. 

4 The plates record the grant of the village Susl in the Kas'i-bhumi. This 
village 1 have identified with Sursi in the Mirzapur District, just outside the south- 

t • • 

era boundary, of the present Benares .District. Nagpur University Journal, Vol. II 
pp. 51 ff 
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kings, Gahgeyadeva was a devotee of S'iva. 1 2 He is not there- 
fore likely to have adopted Garuda, the vehicle of Visnu, as his 
lancham 1 . The Kalacuri Gahgeya was, no doubt, a mighty 
king and in the Piawan inscription of A. D. 1037, he bears the 
title of Ma 1 / dr ajadhirdja, but it is doubtful if he had assumed 
that imperial title as early as A. D. 1018-19, the date of the 
Rdm&yana Ms. In this connection I draw attention to a stone 
inscription recently discovered at Makundpur, nine miles south- 
west of Rewah. 3 It is dated in the Kalacuri year 772, corresponding 
to A. D. 1019, i. e., in the same year in which the Rdmayanx 
Ms was written. Besides, it comes from the heart of the home 
province of the Kalacuris. It would therefore be interesting to 
see how it describes the reigning king. Gahgeyadeva bears in 
this inscription the modest title of Maharha-maha-mahattaka 
together with another which is probably Maharaja 4 . Now 
Mahdmahattaha was assumed by petty chiefs and ministers. 5 6 
Even with the prefix makarha it cannot be said to be equivalent 
to MahardjtZdhiruja . It is plain therefore that in A.D. 1019 
Gahgeyadeva was subordinate to some other power. This is 
again confirmed by -a Mahoba inscription which describes that 

‘the moon of the Kalacuris’ (evidently Gahgeya) and the king 

% 

Bhoja (the well-known king of Dhara) worshipped, full of fear, 
like a pupil, the Oandella prince Vidyadhara who had caused 
the destruction of Etajyapala, the king of Kanauj, and who was 
lying on a couch. 0 Curiously enough, the defeat of RajyapEla 
occurred in the spring or summer of this very year A. D. 1019. 


All this goes to show that in A. D. 1019 


Gahgeyadeva held a 


1 In lines 2-3 the Piawan inscription probably contained the epithet Pararna - 
7mhesvara in place of Cunningham’s reading Mahamandalesvara , See plate 
XXXVIII in Cunningham's A. S. R„ Vol. XXr. 

2 The seal of the Gohacwa. plates issued by Gahgeya’ s son Karna has the figure 
of S'iva/s hull (Nandi). Ep. Incl Vol. Xl* plate facing p, 142. 

3 A copy of this inscription has been kindly, supplied to me by the Government 
Epigraphist for India. The inscription is atiil unpublished, but I have discussed its 
date in the Ep. Ind , Vol. XXIV, p. 118, u. 4 

4 The first line of the inscription reads S arrival 772 Karttika su di 12 Vu(Bu)dha 
dine,~Mahctf]ha~niahuniahakta'ka-sr[l] Ma[haraja .•]* sr!<‘Gahge[ya]deva- r ajyc . Only 
the aksara ma of Maharaja is certain, the following aksaras being lost owing 
to the peeling off of the stone. There is not sufficient space for the title Maharaja - 
dhirdja , 

5 For the title Mahdmahattaka assumed by several ministers of the kings of 


Mithila, see Jayaswal’s Introduction to the liajamtiratnakara , JT.B.O.B.S., Vol. 5 


6 Ep . Ind.> Vol, I. p. 222. 
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subordinate position to the Gandella Emperor Ganda, the father 
of Vidyadhara. It is again extremely unlikely that he had 
extended his way as far as Tirhut before A. D. 1019. The Sar- 
nath stone inscription 1 dated V. S. 1083 (A.D. 1026) which 
records that Sthirapala and Vasantapala established, by the order 
of Mahip&la I of Bengal, hundreds of precious monuments of 
glory in Kas'i, shows that the holy place was in the occupation 
of the Pala king at least seven years after the date of the 
Ram ay ana Ms. 

Notwithstanding the epithet Somavamsodbhava and the date, 
I am therefore inclined to regard the indentification of Gangeya- 
deva of Tlrabhukti with the Kalacuri king of Tripuri as extre- 
mely unlikely. 

(2) M. Sylvain Levi has suggested that this Gahgeyadeva of 
Tirabhukti might have been a prince of a local Kalacuri family 
like the one which was ruling over the adjoining oountry of 
S'arayUpara (modern Gorakhpur District in U. P.) 2 No such 
local Kalacuri family is known from any record of Tirhut. As 
for the family ruling over S'arayUpara, it is known from two 
records, the Kasia stone inscription 3 and the Kahla plates. 4 
The former is undated, but as I have shown elsewhere, 5 it may, 
on the evidence of palaeography, be referred to the 10th century 
A.D. The princes mentioned in it must therefore have flourished 
some time before Gahgeyadeva of Tirabhukti, The second record 
is dated in V. S. 1135 which corresponds to A.'D. 1079. It gives 
a long genealogy of the Kalacuri king Sodhadeva, but mentions 
no prince of the name Gahgeyadeva. This Sodhadeva bore the 
title Maharajadhirdja and like other Kalacuri princes traced his 
descent from the moon. If Gahgeyadeva of Tirabhukti belonged to 

this family, he could, no doubt, be described as Somavam'sodbhava 

« • • • 

... * 

1 hid, Ant, Yol, XIV, pp. 139 ft'. As the Kalacuri Qangeyadeva was supposed 
to have held Tirhut in A. D. 1019, the evidence of the S&rnath inscription was not 
r agarded as sufficient to prove Mahipala’s occupation of Benares. It may be noted 
in this connection that if the Kalacuri Gahgeyadeva had been ruling in Tirabhukti 
and Benares in A.D, 1019 and 1026 respectively, the dates of the Ms. and the Sarnath 
inscription would in all probability have been recorded in the Kalacuri era. We find 
that the era was used in dating another Buddhist record at Sarnath during the reign 
of Karna. Bhaudarkar’s List of Northern Inscriptions , No. 1226. 

2 Le Nepal , Vol. II, p, 202, u* 1. 

8 Ep. Ind, % Vol. XVIII, pp. 128 ff. 

4 Ibid., Vol. VII, pp. 85 ff. 

6 Ibid ., Vol. XXIII, p. 259 and n, 6. 

38 [Annals, 
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But the other two epithets Garudadhvaja and Punydvalolca 
would present the same difficulties in his case as in that of Gah- 
geyadeva of Tripun. Besides, the date A.D. 1019 to which we 
have to refer this Ramayana Ms. falls in a period when this 
family was in great trouble. The Kahla plates state that 
Bhlma, the predecessor of Sodhadeva’s father Vyasa, was deposed 
through adverse fate and that Vyasa ascended the throne in V.S. 
1087 (A.D. 1031). The plates do not state who had deposed 
Bhlma. Vyasa could not, certainly, have been responsible for 
it ; otherwise the Kahla plates issued by his son would not have 
showered fulsome praise on Bhlma. There was presumably some 
foreign invasion and annexation of the kingdom. Ultimately 
Vyasa recovered his ancestral country and crowned himself king 
at Gokulaghatta in A.D. 1031. It is not known how long the 
foreign occupation of the S'arayupara country lasted. In any 
case it does not seem likely that in A. D. 1019 this Kalacuri 
family was powerful enough to extend its rule to Tirhut. 

(3) Dr. R. C. Majumdar refers the date of the Ramayana Ms. to 
the S'aka era and takes it to be equivalent to A. D. 1154. 1 He 
identifies Gangeyadeva with Ganga mentioned in a Nepal 
inscription as the son and successor of Nanya. 2 This king is 
named as Ganga in a verse of a Mithila Panji. 3 This name, 
though not completely identical with Gangeya, bears much 
similarity to it. As Niinyadeva is traditionally known to have 
come to the throne in A. D, 1097 and ruled for fifty years, 1 he 


may have closed his reign in A, D. <147. The date S'aka 1075 
(A, D. 1154; therefore falls in the reign of Naoya’s successor 
Ganga. As Nanyadeva bore the title Dharmavalolca, his son may 
have assumed another ending in avaloka like Punyavaloka* 


The identification of Gangeyadeva with Ganga or Ganga, the 
son of Nanya, does not,however, appear to be convincing. We have, 


1 Incl. Hist . Quart., Vol. YIJ, pp. 681 If. 

2 Ind, Ant., Vol. IX, pp, 138. 

3 See the following verse cited in Jay as wars Introduction to ItUjanliiratnTilara 

p, r. n. 3, B . 0 , 11, S., Yol. X; — 

4 Ind. IlisL Quart,, Yol. VII, p, 680. 
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in the first place, no evidence to prove that Nanya’s family 
claimed descent from the moon and called itself Somavamsod - 
bhava. In his commentary EharatavdrttiJca on the Natyasastra 
of Bharata, Nanya makes no mention of any such claim. He 
describes himself only as Karndta-kida-bhusana «an ornament 
of the Karnata family’. 1 In a late Nepal inscription of the 
17th century A. D. an attempt is made to give a divine origin 
to the family of Nanya. But there also its descent is traced 
from the sun, not from the moon. 2 It is therefore extremely 
doubtful if Nanyadeva and his son called themselves Somavamsod - 
bhava.z Secondly, it does not seem likely that this Gahga 
ever assumed the title of MaKdrajddhiraja. His father Nanya 
was undoubtedly the most powerful member of this family. In 


his afore-mentioned commentary on the . Natyasastra, , he claims 
to have defeated the kings of Malava, Bahgala, Gauda and 
Sauvira. But even he called himself Mahdsdmantddhipati 


only. 


He does not seem to have assumed the iniDerial title of 


Mcthardjadhiraja. No records of his sou Ganga have yet been 
discovered and so we cannot say if ho was powerful enough to 

111 ■ 1 ” - ■» — >■**■■*■ ^ — ■ ■ ■ y , , rri m _ - - - — * ■ ■■■ - ■■ ■ 

1 J, A. H. R. S „ Vol. I. p. 5(5. 

njfrei: \ inch Ant., voi. ix, p. ibs, 

The inscription is dated in the year 760 of thG Newar era corresponding to A, D 
1619. Tho Malla dynasty of Nepal traced its descent from Nanya. An earlier inscrip- 
tion of the dynasty dated in the year 533 of the Newar era (A. D, 1413) also men- 


tions the descent of the family from tho sun, though it does not name Nanya or his 
son Gahga. 


3 The Ms. of the Bharatcivarttika does not indicate whether Nanya was a 

devotee of S'iva, Visnu oc some other deity, The opening mahgala sloka would have 

given us soma clue but that leaf is missing in the Ms. 'The first sheet of the Ms. 

belongs to some other work later bf two or three centuries.’ VolJ,p.55 f 

After this article was sent to the press, Dr, V.Raghvan informed me that in the 

chapter of the BharatabhaSya on Puskara there occurs the following verse as a 
viahg ala* sloka ; — 

TO ^tRcRRRT TORR 13 RRT | 

tfmrefer (%) i^aFm h 

This clearly shows that Nanyadeva waa a S'aiva, His son Gahga also may have 
likewise been a devotee ofS'iva. 


4 See the colophons of the Bharatavarttika— 51% 

etc. In a stone inscription of 

his minister S'rldhara, Nanya is simply called srlrnan [illustrious). jJ.jB.O.R.S,/ 
Vol. IX, p. 303, 
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claim that title. The political situation in North-eastern India 
was certainly not favourable for this king of Tirlmt to attain 
the imperial status. His small principality was hemmed in by 
the Gabadavalas on the west and the Senas on the east. As 
early as A. D. 1126 we find that the powerful Gahadaviila king 
Govindacandra had extended his sway as far as Maner in the 
Patna District. 1 Twenty years later the Gahadaviila ruler had 
pressed as far as Mudgagiri (Monghir) in the east where he 
made his grant recorded in the Lar plates of V. S; 1202 (A. D. 
1146). 2 The Sena king Vijayasena claims in his Deopara inscrip- 
tion to have inflicted a defeat on Nanya probably towards the 
close of the latter’s reign. 3 He is not likely to have tolerated 
the assumption of an imperial title by the son of Nanya soon 

I 

after his accession. 

We have thus seen that none of the theories so far advanced 
for the identification of Gangeyadeva of Tlrabhukti is satis- 
factory. As a matter of fact, the history of Mithila before the 
rise of Nanya is enveloped in obscurity. But in view of the 
information supplied by the colophon a conjecture may be 
hazarded, leaving its corroboration to future research. 

The colophon states that Gangeyadeva of Tlrabhukti had the 
biruda of Puny aval ole a and claimed descent from the moon. He 
was also probably a devotee of Visnu as he had the Eagle 
standard. Now we know that such birndas in avaloJea were 
assumed by RHstrakuta kings. 4 Again in their later records 
the Rastrakutas traced their descent from the moon/’ Most of 
them were devotees of Visnu and used the Eagle seal for their 
copper-plates, So this Gangeyadeva of Tlrabhukti is likely to 
have been a king of the RSstrakuta dynasty. 

The date of the Rarnayana Ms. probably refers to the Vikrama 
era ; for S'aka dates of the 10th or 11th century A.D. are rarely 

^ ^ ^ — l t mm* _ - , , . ^ ^ y t ,, |( M '■ V w , ^ , , L - - ^ 

1 J. 0. B. 0. R . S., Vol. IT, pp. 441 ff. ” 

2 E$. Ind Yol, Vfl, pp. 98 ff. 

3 Ibid., Yol. I, p. 309. 

4 See e. g. thebirula Khadgavaloka assumed by Dantidurga and RanUvaloka 
by Stambha, the son of Dhruva. 

5 In the earlier inscriptions of the dynasty such as the Bhaudak plates of 
Krsnamja I, the Anjanavati and other plates of Govinda HI etc,, no mention is 
made of the lunar race. Bub iu later inscriptions of the dynasty such as the Cambay 
plabes of Govinda IV, and the Deoli and Karhad plates of Krsna III, the genealogy is 
traced back to the moon , 
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found in North-East India. The date therefore corresponds to 

A.D, 1019-20. Let us now see if we have any evidence of a 

Rastrakuta family settled in the territory adjoining MithilS in 
this period. 


From the Bangad grant of Mahlpala I, we learn that a Pala 
king named Rajyapala who seems to have flourished in the 
beginning of the 10th century A. D., married Bhagyadevi who 
was the daughter of a Rastrakuta king named Tunga, 1 This 
Tunga may be identical with the Rdstrahuta king Tunga alias 
Dharmavaloka who has left an inscription 2 at Buddha Gaya 
recording his dedication of a Qa'ndhakuti for the service of the 
Buddha. 3 We cannot of course conclude from this that Buddha 
Gaya was included in his territory, but in view of his matrimo- 
nial alliance with the Pala king of Bengal and Bihar he may 
have been ruling in the neighbourhood, perhaps over Mithila. 4 


In the absence of further information about this Rastrakuta 
family it is not possible to say if it produced any king of the 

name Gshgeyadeva in the beginning of the 11th century A. D, 
But the existing data for the history of North-East India do not 
at least preclude the possibility of a Rastrakuta king of that 
name who claimed descent from the moon and assumed the 
title Mahdrajddhiraja and the biruda PunyavaloJca, ruling 
over Mithila and the adjoining territory in the beginning of 
the 11th century A. D. 


1 Bp. Ind., Vol, XIV, pp. 324 ff. 

2 1Mb record is not dated, bat on palaeographic grounds it can be referred to 
the 10th century A. D. See pi. xl in R. L. Mitra’s Buddha Gaya. 

3 Tunga’s grandfather Nanna also bore a biruda ending in avaloka, vize. 
Gunavaloka, R. L. Mitra, Buddha Gaya, p. 195, Kielhorn identifies Tunga, the 
father of Bhagyadevi, with Jagattunga II, the son of Krsna II. Another view is 
that he wa3 identical with Krsna II. Ind. Ant.. Vol, XLII, p. 136. 

4 The Buddha Gaj S inscription of Tunga mentions in 1.13 that Nanna, the 
founder of the family, conquered the impregnable fort of Manipura where he seems 
to have subsequently established himself. This Mapipura has not been identified, 
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Of the heavenly world of Yama to which repair the virtuous 

« 

Souls according to the Vedic poets, after their death, there is a 
clear mention made in the funeral hymns of the Samhitds ; but a 
study of the cosmological speculations of these people reveals that 
a belief in a plurality of heavens was also current among them. 
It was usual in this period to divide the Universe into Earth, 
Air or Atmosphere, and Heaven. Each of these spheres was 
called by several names in accordance with the angle with 
which it was viewed by the poet. Thus, when he thought of 
the Earth as a ‘broad place’, he called it urv% or prthivi, a'para, 
when he conceived it as ‘boundless’, and bhumih when as the 
‘place from which everything springs’. Earth is also very 


often denominated the ‘great’ ( main ), 


( uttaiia ) 


• ^ W 

simply ‘this’ ( idam ) as contrasted with the upper sphere which 
is distant. Heaven is likewise designated the ‘shining light’ 
(cliv, rocana, vocanttm divah), the ‘woven web of light’ ( vyomanf 
the ‘height’ ( sdnu , prstha , visfap), the ‘place situated afar’ 
(paramt), the roof of the world supported on high’, 1 2 3 4 and the 
‘firmament above the sky’ ( divo ndka) in which the stars are 
fixed’. It is Hertel’s 3 claim that in India as well as in Iran 
heaven was conceived ‘as a great stone building filled with 
light, through whose doors the sun and the stars, the light of 
heaven shines upon men'. In the course of au elaborate examin- 
ation of this view, Keith 4 points out that the evidence called 
in support of the contention is not accurate. The Vedic 


1 Cf, RV. III.54.9 where the gods are described as standing on the spacious far 
extended path- way [urau pathi vyute) and singing praises. 

2 X. 149.1; 1V.56.3. ; 11.15. 2 ; VI. 47.4. ; though a definite expression con- 
veying this meaning is not found in these passages, they prove in plain, terms that 
heaven wa9 conceived by the Vedic bard as the roof of the world supported on high 
without beams ( avamsa , askambhana ). 

3 Die EUnmelstoTe in Veda und im Avesta , cited by Keith, Religion and 
Philosophy of the Veda } 11,621. 

4 Op-eiL, p. 621 f. 
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Seer often thought of Heaven and Earth together, and the 
couple was then denominated by such terms as dyavdprthivi, 
rodast, and Jcsom, 

t m % • 

Rajas is the name by which, the atmospheric region was 
commonly known, but the term is often used 1 as a general 
name for all the three spheres. On such occasions, heaven is 

called trtiya (IX. 74.6 ; X.45.3; 123.8), uttama (IX.22.5), 

or parama (III. 30. 2) as contrasted with the earth which is 
then called upara (1.62.5) or parthiva (1.154 1 ; IV. 53.3). 

The different spheres are all mentioned together as the three 
earths, the three heavens and the three atmospheres, and the 
matter is made all the more complex when occasionally addition 
is made in the singular of one member of the trio, when the 
three have already been mentioned. 2 What is more, the dual 
division of heaven and earth is sometimes combined with the 

9 

three-fold division, and six regions are thus enumerated (saHmd 
rajdmsi). 3 Such manipulation of numbers might have original- 
ly been mere freaks of language, 4 but, as we shall presently 
see, they later resulted in an actual sub-division of each of 
these regions. 

The vault ( ndlca ) 5 is often added after the triad (1.34.8), 
and a region higher than the usual three is thuS posited ; but a 
verse in the Atkarvaveda (IV. 14.3) seems to speak of a still 
higher region when it mentions this sphere before the realm of 
celestial light ( svar f jyotisf In one verse of the Rgveda 
(IX.96.19), Soma is said to enter the atmospheric region and 
then travel further to the fourth sphere (turiyam dhdma)\ 


1 The term prthivt also finds a similar use and in such contexts (1.108.9,10) 
tbe atmospheric region is called middle (maclhyama) and heaven by the name highest 
(parama), while earth is called lowest (avama). Zimmer [Altindisches Leben, p.357) 
thinks it necessary to accept the existence of a rajas beneath the earth to account 
for the course of the sun at night, but Wallis (Cosmology of the Rigveda, p. 115 f.) 
rightly points out that in the Vedic passages containing the word rajas t the. reference 
is always to a region situated above the earth, 

2 For instance, RV< VIT. 33.7 ; cf. Wallis, op. rit, p. 114. 

■ ^ 

3 RV. 1,161,6, cf. RV. VII.87,5 where three heavens (tisrah dyavah) and three 
earths (tisrah bhUimh) are mentioned together, 

4 Wallis, loc % c%L 

. 5 Words like same (1.54.4), vistap (1. 46-3), prstha (1.115.3) nakasya prstha 


(1.125,5)-, divasprstha (IIX.2.13), nakasya sanu (VIII 108.12), trtiye prsthe 


(IX.86.27) which occur frequently in the Rgveda denote the same region. 
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Camusacchyenab s'akuno vibhftva govindur drapsa 

ayudhani bibhrat I 

Apam ilrraim sacamanas saraudram turiyam dhama 

mahiso vivakti n 

According to Saya^a, this ‘fourth sphere’ is the realm of the 
Moon 1 which is situated above the solar region (sa somah 
turiyam caturtham dhama candramasam sthanam vivakti 
eevate ; suryalokasy opari candramaso loko vidyate). 

Quite frequently three worlds are marked as distinct from the 
usual three regions by such expressions as tisro divah, trim 
rocana, and trln dyun] tisro divahare distinguished from tisrah 
prthivih, and trim rocana and trin dyun from tisro bhumlh : 2 

Trlr antariksam savita mahitvanA trl rajamsi paribhus 

trlui rocana i 

Tiero divab prthivis tisra invati tribhir vratair abhi no 

raksati tmna |i 

Tri rocana varuna trir uta dyun tripi mitra dharayatho 

rajamsi l 

Vav^dhanav amatim ksatriyagyAnu vratam raksamAnav 

ajuryam II 

Tisro dyavo nihita antarasmin tisro bhumlr uparah 

. sadvidhAnah l 

• • • 

G-j’tso raja varunas' oakra etam divi prenkham 

hiraijyayam s'ubhe kain li 

Trivi^tidhatu pratimanam ojasas tisro bhumlr nrpate 

trlni rocana | 

Atidam vis'vam bhuvanam vavaksithas'atrur Indra janusA 

sanad asi II 

Tisro bhumlr dharayan trlr uta dyun triipi vrata 

vidathe antar esam l 

Ijttenadifcya mahi vo mahitvam tad aryaman varuria 

mitra caru 11 

• » 

Varuna’s rays are once (RV. VIII.41.9) described to pervade 
not only the three earths ( tisrah bhumlh), but to go beyond. as 

well and fill up the three superior realms of heaven ( trir 

uttardni papratuh). 

1 Geldner [Der Rigveda in Auswakl, 11.143) reiterates this view and so dees 
Ludwig [Der Rigveda . V : 388), though in a hesitant fashion, Oldonberg does not 
explain the phrase turiyam dhama , 

2 RV. IV.53»5 ; V.69.1. ; Vll.87.5 ; 1.102.8 ; 11.37-8. 
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The R.gvedaalso mentions ‘three shining worlds’ (trim rocana) 
and ‘three distant heavens’ ( tisrah paravatah divah ) which, 
from the special attributes used in describing them, should 

mean something other than the usual triad of Earth, Air 
and Heaven 


Besides these passages, it is also possible to find in the 
Sariihitds distinct references to a three-fold division of the 
heavenly region [divah) ; the highest heaven is called uttama, 2 
the middle goes by the name of madhyama 3 or uttara,* and the 
lowest is called either avama 5 or pdryaS . The AV,(XVTII.2.48) 
which divides heaven into avama, madhyama and trtlyd 
says that the first is rich in water (udanvatv) , the second in 
stars 7 pilumati ) and that the third ( pradyauh ) is the place 
where the fathers sit ( yasydm pitara as ate). 

But a verse of the Rgveda (I. 35. 6) dedicated to Savitr, has 
a varied account to give of these three heavens : 

Tisro dy avail savitur dva upasth&m eka yamasya 

bhuvane virasat i 

Anim na rathyara araytadhi tasthur iha bravltu 

ya u tac ciketat ii 

We read here that, of the tlwee heavens, two belong to Savitr 
and one to Yama, and that all immortal things rest on Savitr 

‘ --- — - - - - j - - r- - m - - % ^ ^ _ . _ ____ 

1 RV. V.81.4 ; VIII.6.8. 

2 RV. V, 60. 6. 

3 Ibid. 

4 RV. IV. 26. 6. 

6 RV. V. 60.6. 


6 RV. VI. 40. 5 : the AV. (V. 4. 3) seems to call this tHiya ; of. Macdonell and 
Keith, Vedic Index of Names and Subjects, I. 361 n. 

7 The translation here is ba.ed on Sayana’s commentary which explains the 

word thus ; Palayantiti pllavah, grahanatcsutradayah ; te yasyam santiti pilu- 

% 

matA Griffith undarstands the word to mean ‘blossoming with th epiht tree* (Hymns 
of the Atharvavcda , IT. 233 n.J. Macdoaell and Keith (op. tit., p, 361) prefer to leave 
the word untranslated; Whitney calls the commentator’s meaning noted above 4 a 
worthless etymological guess’, bub sbill finds ib necessary to incorporate the mean- 
ing in his translation of the entire verse. He also mentions that one of his Mss. reads 
'fitumatl which, though obviously wrong, could ba emended as 2 oitumati (rich in food) 
[ Atharvaveda Samhita, translated by W. D. Whitney, pp. 812 ff.j Both and Bohtlingk 
(Sanskrit Wo r tcrhuch , IV. 748) leave the word untranslated, but say that it denotes 
the middle sky (dor mittlerc Himmel ). 
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as on the axle-end of a car. Madhava 1 and Sayana 2 interpret 
the three worlds mentioned here to mean the group of Earth, 
Air and Heaven, and hold that the first and last belong to Savitr 
and that the second region belongs to Yama, Venkatamadhava 3 
understands the ‘three worlds' here to mean the ‘three heavens’ 
which stand supported by Agni and Savitf, and that all im- 
mortals are supported by the latter for he grants immortality. 
SJcandasvamin 4 mentions both these meanings as alternatives. 


Macdonell* says that of the three worlds, Savitp occupies Air 
and Earth, and that the third world which is the highest heaven, 
is the abode of Yama in which dwell the pitarah (men after 
death). All these explanations proceed from a quaint under- 
standing of the passage and are in the highest degree fanciful. 
Seeing that the term dyauk is used most frequently in the Veda 
to denote a region distinct from the usual trio,it is unnecessary 
to take the word dyavah in this verse in the generic sense of 
‘a region’. What is to be understood here () is the existence of 
“three heavens” besides Earth and Atmosphere, two of which 

of immortals, while the 
which is the abode of Yama serves as the residence of 


belong to Savitr and are the station 



ordinary mortals who after death become the Manes. Also, the 
heavens belonging to Savitr should be accepted to be situated 
on a higher plane than the one of which Yama is the lord. 
When Macdoneil said that the world of Yama is the highest 
and that the two worlds of Savitr are situated at a lower level, 
he was perhaps influenced by the Atharvavedic verse 
(XVIII.2.48) noticed already ; but this conception is entirely 
opposed to Rgvedic tradition 7 . 

For a ratification of these observations as well as for obtain- 

t 

ins a full knowledge of tho distinctive features of the three 


1 Hgoedavyalchya MZidhav (thrift, Eel, by Dr. 0. Kunhan Raja, p. 270. 

* 

2 Cf. Gjldnei: ( Der Rigvcda , I. 38 in) who understands this earth aud tho visible 
and invisible portions of the sky by the three heavens mentioned here (Die drei 
Hirnmel si-nd hier Erde , dev sichtbare und dev jenseitige, unsichtbare Himmel ). 

3 Dr. 0. Kunhan Raja, op, cit-, p. 271* 

4 ' Egvedabhasija , Edited by Dr, C. Kunhan Raja, p. 133, 

5 Vcdic Reader, p, 1G, 

6 Of. J. Ehni, Der Vcdische My thus dcs Yama, p. 115* 

7 • That there is frequently a scuffle between the traditions of the RV. and the AV. 

is a well known fact, For some instances see my Designation of Hell in the Bgveda 

♦ 

and the meaning of the word * Asat ' in the Indian Historical Quarterly XVIIIJ64. 
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heavens, it is necessary to make a careful star] y of the escha- 
tological conception in the Samkitd period. 


Mund 


pleasure 



all its charms for the Vedic poet 


but death had no terrors for him. He believed, as did Socrates 
long after, that it is not death but dying that is terrible. To the 
pessimistic Socrates death was attractive because it marked 
the cessation of mundane misery ; 1 2 but the optimistic Vedic 
Indian did not fight shy of death for a different reason. Death held 
out to him a prospect of greater happiness. It brought out not a 
cessation of his existence but a prolongation of his old life lived, 
under better conditions. The abode of Yama which the virtuous 
man reached after death is no strange place. It is his own 
home, discovered for him by his ancestors and ruled by one of 
them (RV. X. 14. 1, 2 ; 16. 9). He was not severed from inter- 
course with those whom be left behind on earth, 3 for he was, in 
a measure, dependant on the offerings of his descendants. Xor 
did he suffer for want of those pleasures which were available to 
him on earth. Ho had all these in a greater measure, so much so 
that it is possible to call the Vedic Heaven f a glorified world of 
material joys’. 4 The Heaven in which the dead man thus passes 
a life of enjoyment may be identified with the Lunar World of 
later times. The idea that the Manes live here seems to be quite 
familiar to these Vedic Seers, though it is still in its beginnings 
and not yet fully developed as in the Upanisads. Soma is described 
to be in very close connection with the Manes. He is said to be 
united with them (RV. VIII. 48. 13) or accompanied by them (AV. 
XVIII. 4. 12), Soma stimulated the fathers to deeds (RV. IX. 96. 11),. 
and through his help they found the light and the cows ^RV.IX. 
97.39). The fact is no doubt true that Soma is a 


regular name 


Moon 


in Post-Vedic Literature, and that in the 


Veda it generally signifies the plant or more frequently the 


1 Foe details, see my apropos of the Conception of Immortality in the Veda in 
course of publication in the Bharatiya Vidija, 

2 Of. the Poet-Philosopher Heine who wrote : 

“Siiss isb dor Sehlaf, dor Tod ist besser, 

Am Boston war’ eg, nio geboren sein. 3 ’ 

. 3 In several of the passages of tho AV. (XII. 3. 17; VI. 129. 3; 1X.5.27) an expectation 
is expressed that there will be a continuation of family relations maintained even in 
the next world, (Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts, V. 805 £.), 

4 Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, p, 168 a 
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juice 5 but it has to be conceded that there are certain passages 1 
in the Rgveda which would give an absurd meaning if the word 
Soma occurring in them is taken in either of these latter senses, 
Chief among such are those (RV.X.85) which decribe the wed- 

, S o m a is 


the Sun 


ding of Soma with Siiryd, the daughter of 
hers described as placed in the lap of the stars (na lemtranam 
esdm upasthe soma dhitah ). 2 It is also stated here (RV.X.85,3) 
that albeit the fancy of the drinker of the juice of the Soma- 


plant that he has drunk Soma , no one really tastes of him whom 
the priests know to be Soma ( somam , yam brahmdno vidur na 
iasydsnali Jca'scana). Besides these passages where Soma cannot 
mean the juice or the plant, there are some which speak of 
the connection of the daughter of the Sun with Soma ; the 
former is thus said to purify the distilled Soma (RV.IX. 1.6), 
and to have brought Soma after it had been expanded by rain 
(IX. 113. 3). The connection between. Surya and Soma men- 
tioned in these passages becomes clear only if Soma is here 
understood to mean the Moon who, as a luminary even like the 
Sun, can reasonably be regarded as his son-in-law. Yet another 
passage (RY.X.123.8) describes Soma as the drop (drapsa) 
which goes to the Ocean, looking with the eye of a vulture; and 
here also the allusion must be only to the Moon. The Atharva- 
veda which is generally reputed for conceptions more advanced 
than the Rgveda , holds its own even on tbe present occasion. 
It declares in clear terms the identity of Soma with the Moon 
when it says (AV.XI.G.7) “May the god Soma free me he 
whom they call the Moon' ! (somo md devo muneatu yam dhuo 
candramd Hi). 


It is thus clear that Soma meant also the Moon to the Vedic 
Seers ; and this idea, coupled with the fact that these people 
believed in a close association of Soma with the Manes, leads 
one naturally to the conclusion that the Moon must have been 
regarded, even so early as in the Vedic Period, as the world 
of the Manes. 


The Manes are not all of the same kind. There are distinc- 
tions made among them (RV.X.15.1) into those that are lower 
(i avara ), those that are higher (para), and those that are middle 

1 It must be of interest to note in this context that Hillobrandt contends that in 
the whole of the ninth Mandala, Sonia is tho Moon and nowhere the ordinary plant, 
(Vedische Mythologie , pp. 309, 326 j* 

2 RV. X,85.2. 
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( madhyama ) ; of these, it is only those that belong to the last 
variety that are expressly spoken of as soma- loving ( 'madhyamah 
pitarah somydsahf and it can hence be inferred that it is 
these alnoe that are intimately connected with the Moon. The 
lower (avara) variety of the Manes might be composed of the 
ordinary virtuous dead who go to Yama’s Heaven to revel in 
his company. Soma is intimately connected even with 
Yama . 1 The latter, w© are told, sits under a tree in Heaven 
and drinks Soma in the company of the gods (RV.X, 135.1). 
Varuna, who is the companion of Yama in his merriment 
in this world, is often identified with Soma (IX. 77. 5; 95.4), 
so that the dead man who is promised that he would meet 
the two kings, Yama and Varuna, (RV.X.14.7) can be 
considered to meet Soma also. If so, we have here the 
beginnings of the Upanisadic theory that people of ordinary 
merit like sacrificers and philanthropists reach the Lunar World 
after their death. The theory that these people enjoy there 
might also have been suggested by the Yedic belief that the 
dead man finds Yama in his Heaven engaged in an ever-lasting 
bout with the gods and that he is also welcome to the party. 

But the higher class ( para ) of Manes were justly honoured 
with a higher award. To this class belong the Rbhus, the 
Mciruts , the Angirases, the Virupas, the Navagvas , the Dasagvas, 
the Atharvans , the Bhrgus, and the Kusikas. All these are 
people who distinguished themselves by exhibition of special 
merit, 2 and as a reward they became immortal and wer 0 e treated 
even like gods. Hot only do we hear often that the Manes are 
in close relation with the Sun, but also immortality is found in 
the Veda to have a sort of special connection with the Solar 
gods. Thus, on the far path to the world of the Manes, Pusan 
is the protector and Suvitr the usherer of the dead ( pusa tva, 
patu prapathe purastdt ...tatra tva, devah savitd dadhatu ) 3 
The Manes are united with or guard the Sun (RV.X.107.2; 154.5) 
or are connected with the rays of the Sun (RV.I- 1.09, 7), 4 and 
suns shine for them in Heaven (RV.I.125 6). In another passage 

1 Of. Hillebrandfc {op. cit., 1.39 A Sr) according to whom Yama is the Moon, in 
which dying is typical, and thus the mortal child of the Sun and closely connected 
with the Manes, 

2 For an elaboration of this theme, see my Apropos of the Conception of Immor- 
tality in the Veda mentioned already, 

8 RV.X.17.4. 

4 Cf. Bloomfield, XVI. 27, 
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(HV.IX.113. 9) we are even told clearly that the abode of the 
fathers is the highest point of the Sun (lolcd yatra jyotismantah 
t a tra md'm axiivtam krclhi). Varuna is the wise guardian of 


immortality (dhiram 


V and on Savitp all 


immortal things rest as on the axle-end oi a car (RV.I.35.b). 
Surya is in one passage (RV X.85.20) asked to ascend the 
chariot bound for the world of immortals, and in another 
context it is clearly stated that man becomes immortal by the 
solar ray {upamsund sam amrtatvam anat ). 2 As in the case of 


might 


be the 
Moon , 


the close relation of Soma with the pitrs which 
beginning of the identification of the Pitrlolcct v 
the intimate relation of immortality with the Sun may be the 
starting point for the later doctrine of Immortality being 
identified with dissolution in the Sun. 

From this world which is the abode of immortals 
like the Rbhus must be distinguished the abode of Visnu, 
another solar god 3 in the Vedio pantheon. This is a god whose 
status in the Rgveda is much debated. The general view 4 has 
been that Visnu presents the unique spectacle of a god whom, 
from a very inferior position in the Vedic period, rises later in 
the Puranic period, to the dignity of the Supreme Spirit. 
Several reasons are adduced to prove that the position of 


age 


is quite insignificant. Not more 


Visnu in the R-g vedic 

• • * 

than jive whole hymns and a few more stray verses are address- 
ed here to this god, so that, judged by the statistical standard, 
he will have to be counted as a deity of the fourth rank. 
Besides, in most passages he is lauded along with a host of 
other divinities, and many of the attributes given to him are 
those which he shares in common with many of them 5 . Visiju 
is even stated to have sung the praise of Indra (RV. VIII. 15.9), 


1 RV. VIII, 42.2. 

2 RV. IV. 58.1. 

3 Oldenberg' s v iew that Visnu is only a space-god ( welt all durchschreitcndc Qott) 
is untenable, for the idea that he is the solar home of souls is too clearly connected 
with him to be brushed aside as of no account (cf. Hopkins, J.A,0. S., XVl.cxlvii ff.)« 
. 4 Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda, p. 227; Muir. O.S.T., t V. 98: Barth, Religions 
of India, p. 164; Bkandarkar, Vaisnavism, S'aivism and Minor Religious Systems * 
p, 33 f.; Macdoueli, Vedic Mythology, p.B7; Vedic Reader , p. 30, Griffith* Rigveda , 
1.27 n. For other views of the same nature, see Dr. Dandskar s interesting article 


Visnu in the Veda in Festschift . Prof . P, F. Kane , pp. 95 £f, 

5 For instance, like Visnu , Indra takes strides, spreads out the spaces and creales 
the wide air (RV.VI.69,5; VII.99 6). Along with Mitra, Varuna, and the Maruts , 
Visnu sings the praises of Indra (RV, VIII. 15.9) „ 
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and to derive his power from that god (R Will. 12.27). From 
these considerations it should follow that Visnu is no prominent 
god at all in the RV. and that he is not only on a footing of 

J 

equality with other gods, but is often seen to be subordinate 
even to some of them. 1 It is true that the hymns in which 
Visqu is celebrated in the Rgveda are extremely small in 
number compared with those used in edifying Indra or Varuna ; 
but to deny on this score to Vispu the position of a great god 
in the Veda would only be to forget that in a sacrificial collec- 
tion like the Rgveda that is handed down to us the compara- 
tive prominence of the numerous gods in the Vedic pantheon is 
not necessarily brought out to the fullest extent. 2 Jt is not 
necessary even to say that Visnm might have been quite popular 
among the masses, while the priestly classes, with its love for 

sacrifices, did not think much of him. 3 That would be to think 

% 

that when the seer praised Visnv, he did so with the utmost 
reluctance. This, however, cannot be, for the seer is seen to 
extol Visnu’s unique feat of taking the ‘three strides’ with as 
much gusto as the feat of any other prominent god of the Veda. 
No one who reads the hymns in praise of Visnu can afford to 
feel that this god ‘occupied a somewhat subordinate place in 
the estimation and affections of the ancient vs is’. 4 Of the three 
steps of Vispu, two, we are told, are visible to the naked eye, 
but the third and highest is beyond mortal ken. It is accessible 
to none, uot even to the winged birds in their flight. (RV.1. 1.55,5 ; 
VII. 99. 2). It is the highest place ( paramam padam) 5 6 or the 
highest path ( paramam pathah), a and is known only to its 


1 Weber stresses this by pointing out that Visnu owes almost all his famous 
qualities to Inclra ( Indische Streifen, II, 226 ff., cited by Muir, op* cit p. 298), 

2 cf. Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the<Vcdci f I. 109 IT. 

3 Barth, 'Religions of India , p. 1G6 : In a very interesting study of Visnu in fcbe 
Veda published roccnlly, Dr. Dandekar challenges both the views that this god is 
not prominent in the Rgveda and that he is un-Aryan in origin, and maintains that 
he must have been supreme in the popular religion of the masses, though neglected 
by the higher class composed of priestly intellectuals [ Festschrift Prof. P. V. Kane t 
p. 111). That Visnu is not quite important in so far as sacrifices are concerned lends 
some justification to the latter part oi the statement; but the former part must re- 
main unsettled till the community to which devotees'of Visnu like Medhatithi Kama 
or Dh'fjh atamas exactly belonged is known with certainty. 


4 Muir, op. cit , IV. 98. 

5 RV, I. 22.20.21. 

6 RY. HI. 55,10, 
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owner who guards it zealously (RV.X.1.3). 1 This is a station 
situated far away from this earth (Icsay antavn, asya rajasah 
paralce), 2 The same is the import of other passages 3 which 
describe Visnu as living on high (brhan Jcsayah ), as mountain- 
abiding ( giristha ) or mountain-dwelling ( giriksit ). It is also a 
fact that Visnu shares many an attribute with the other gods, 
and that he is even described sometimes as subordinate to 
Indra. 4 Seeing that, in a kathenotheistic religion like that of 
the Rgveda, each god is, for the time being, supreme in the mind 
of the devotee, it is not right to pay muck attention to attributes 
given to the gods by their worshippers when they are in 
divine ecstacy. 

The personality of Visnu is far more important in the Veda 
than is ordinarily estimated judging him from these criteria. 
His importance lies in the very fact that he is not a sacrificial 
deity. 5 6 As Yasha would classify him, he is a god of the celestial 
region ( dyusthdna ) living on the highest plane compared with 
those gods that live in the atmospheric ( antariksa ) or terrestrial 
(prthivi) regions. While almost all the other gods receive 
sacrificial offerings like h-avis or soma, this is the god who is 
content with mere prayer (stuti). Like the god of the Puritans, 
he cares for piety rather than sacrifice, for devotion rather than 
offerings, It is thus stated that the group of Manes that go to 
his abode after their de.ath is composed only of the pious 
( devayavah suvayahif among these Vedic poets. Their eye is 
ever directed towards this highest abode of Vispu which is 
situated like an eye in Heaven [divlva cahsur atatam). It is 
their fond desire always that they should attain to the dear 
domain of Visnu where are the many-horned nimble kine, 

1 cf. RV. HI. 55.10; VII. 99.1. 

2 RV. VII. 100.5. 

3 RV. VIII. 15.9; 1.151.2,3. 

4 Such descriptions come chiefly from insignificant members of tho family of 
Eanva like Parvata. Qosulcti and Asvasukti. Tho ICanva family is moreover Imown 
for its special devotion to Indra. But Visnu is really the highest god in the Veda, a 

5 For details in this connection, see my Suktabhajah and Havirbhajah in the 
Bharatiya Vidya III.131ff. It is of interest to note here that deities which are 
Suktabhaks are not at all prominent in the l^gvoda that has come down to us. 

6 cf. RV. I. 50.10 which says that the godly attain to the supreme light of the 
Sun (stiryam • devatra aganma jyotir uttamam). Another passage (RV. X. 15. 3) 
where connection between the manes and the wide-step of Visnu is mentioned should 
also he of the same import. 
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where men devoted to the gods rejoice , 1 and which is a veritable 
spring of nectar ; 


Tad vispoh paramam padam sada pas'yanti sQrayal? I 
Diviva caksur Etatam n 

Tad asya priyam abhi patho asyam naro yatra 

devayavo madanti l 

Urukramasya sa hi bandhur ittha vispoh pade pararne 

4 

madhva utsah.lt 

Ta vErii vastuny ushnasi gamadhyai yatra gavo 

bhuris'yfiga ayasah 11 

AfcrEha tad urugEyasya vrspali paramam padamava 

bhati bhEri I ! 2 


In the later age of the Epics and Puranas, Visnu occupies 

the high place of one among the trinity, and even forms to his 

# 

sectaries the highest god. But the Puranic Visnu is only a 
logical development of the god of the Vedic period. His history 
is the history of one regular and normal development, There 
are no traces here of breaks and stop-gaps, of sudden elevations 
and recognitions. From the Vedic age down to the age of the 
Epics and Puranas, Visnu is primarily revered for being the 
saviour and asylum of departed souls. 


3 


To sum up 


■fold 


The lowest of them which was intimately connected with Soma 
or Moon and belonged to Yama } formed the destination of 
people of ordinary merit like sacrificers and philanthropists. 
The remaining two heavens were situated in the higher region. 
The realm of Savitr and Surya was the lower of these two, 
and in this were accommodated men like the Rhinos and the 
Maruts whose exceptional merit brought them immortality and 
divinity. The other which is no other than the highest heaven 
of Visnu was accessible only to the seers and even among 
these seers, only to those who were known for their piety and 
devotion towards the gods. 


.. , w — m | i i • I 

- - ,., r , — , U- — % - ■ -■■■- 1 ■ n ■ ■ — - ■ - — ■' » — 

1 According to EV. VIII. 29.7, the gods themselves rejoice in this abode ( yatr 
devaso madanti). 

2 EV. I. ‘22.20; 154.5,6. 

3 cf. Bloomfield, Eeligion of the Veda, p. 170; Hopkins, Religions of India * p. 458; 
Nohc on Dyaus, Visnu, Varuna and Budra (J.A.O.S*. XYI, czlvii 3.) 
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TEE NANANA GRANT OF CAULUKrA KING KTJMARA- 

♦ 

PALADEVA OE GUJARAT DATED VIKRAMA SAMVAT 1212 

BY 

GAURISHANEAR H. OJHA 

The granc was found while digging the foundation of a house 
at the village called Nanana, about three miles from Bhagvau- 
pura railway station on the B, B. & 0. I. Ry. On hearing about 
its discovery, I secured it through a friend of mine for examina- 
tion and subsequently published its summary in my Annual 
Report on the working of the Rajputana Museum, Ajmer for the 
year ending 31st March 1937, pp, 3-4. 

The grant consists of two copper-plates, which are inscribed 
on one side only. The measurement of each plate is 12" by 9 Vi-" 
Their edges are slightly turned up so as to form raised rims to 

preserve the writing. Two ring-holes at the bottom of the first 
and the top of the second plate show that they were originally 
held by two rings, which are now missing. Each plate contains 
16 lines of writing. The letters are engraved deeply and their 

average size is about four-tenths of an inch. The plates are in 
a fairly good condition and the writing is legible throughout. 

The language of the inscription is Sanskrit and the characters 

are Nagari. Except the five verses at the end ( 11. 22-29 ), which 

are benedictory and imprecatory, the rest of the record is in prose. 

As regards orthography the letter *r is throughout denoted by the 

sign for w. A consonant following ^ is mostly doubled, e. g. 

( 1. 5 ), ( 1. 7 ), wRrSsrcT ( l. 8 ), ( 1. 22 ), *r?fr 0 

( 1. 26 ), etc. Rules of Sandhi are observed in all places. The sign 
of avagraha has been used only thrice, e. g. -SWT ( 1. 13 ), 

( 1. 20 ) and f?ra?rSsr ( 1. 31 ). The sign of anusvdra is mostly 
used, e. g. =erTg^ (1. 3 ), ( 1. 8 ), srrwr ( 1. 8 ), ( 1. 9 ) 

4 

etc., while at some places the nasal is ako employed, e. g. srqvffr 

( 1. 6. ), and H 3 T? ff (1. 9 ). Prsthamdlrkas have been mostly used, 
but at places we also come across ordinary matrds , e. g. umrq-srr 9 

( 1. 16), ?TFf£ (1. 18), %fTc3: (1.20) and ^STCT° (1.20). ? is 
written in its old form (i‘) at two places, e. g. (1. 25 ) and 3T(T 



Nan&nci grant of Cauluhya king Kum&rap&lqdeva 3 r 5 

(1,31). The language of the inscription is quite correct and a 
few mistakes which occur in it are mostly due to the engraver. 

The grant refers to the reign of Paramabhattaralca-Maharaja- 
dhirdja-Paramesvara Sri Kumarapaladeva and gives the following 
genealogy of the Caulukya kings of Gujarat : — 

r 

1 Paramabh attar aka- Maharajadhiraja-Paramesvara Sri 

Mularajadeva. 

f 

2 P. M, P. Sri Camundarajadeva. 

F 

3 Sr! Durlabharajadeva. 

/ 

4 „ Sr! Bhlmadeva. 

f 

5 „ Sri Karnadeva alias Trailokyamalla. 

F 

6 ,. Sri Jayasimhadeva alias Avantlnatha, Tri- 

bhuvanaganda, Barbarakajisnu ( i. 9. con- 
queror of Barbaraka) and Siddhaeakra- 
vart! ( Siddharaja ). 

7 „ Sri Kumarapaladeva, conqueror of Sakambbarl 

^ (( fUA II IJll^/^ I W 

The record mentions that the last named king ( Sri Kumara- 
paladeva ) granted one dramma per day from the customs-house 
of Nadula (Nadol), on the occasion of the lunar eclipse, to the 

temple of Lakhane§vara built by LakhanadevI, daughter of the 
exalted Nadullya ( of Nadol ) Cahuvana ( Chauhan ) family of 

Kuntapala and situated within the precincts of the temple of 
Tripurusadeva. 

The grant was issued from Anahilapataka and is dated 

F 

Monday, the fifth day of the bright half of Sravana ( Kartikadi ), 
Vikrama Samvat 1212, corresponding to the 24th July 1156 A. D. 

P f 

The day is irregular as the Caitradi Sravana Sudi 5 fell on 
Wednesday, while it was Tuesday on the same date of the 
Kartikadi Sravana. 

The grant was written by Mabadeva, son of Laksmana of 
the Gauda Kayastha family, the Maha-Aksa-Patalika ( the 

Chief Registrar). The dutaha is Maha-Sandhivigrahika (the 

Minister of Peace and War ) Sri Delana. The second plate 

/ 

bears at the end the name of Sri Kumarapaladeva ( written by 

the writer ). 

Of the places mentioned in the grant, Nadula is the present 
Nadol in the Godavada district of the Jodhpur State and Anahila- 
pataka ( Anahilavada ) is the present Patana in the territory of 
His Highness the Gaekwad of Baroda. 
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Plate I 
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( 5 ) 


♦\ 


SRWr 

( 6 ) ^qTH’Tt3T^R^JT?Rr : 3TrT^r^qRJf^n^rIRr^Tt§^lf^- 


( 7. ) ^nn^Tf ^^TeT'TW^TT^cr- 

( 9 ) *PT*cT- 

( 10 ) ifr^ofr : cr^T^rr[%frf5TR^Tr?ffrl' gfto*rwrsg 3 : 


(T-vP A 


v« V 


otstp?- 


(ll)tf wr i ^f|^TRR>q r T%^RrT^mf 


fTOTTWJ. 

( 12 ) srrRafTrRr^r^T^nTR^n €t*tt^ ^wNrtr 


m ^rrsroT 


( 13 ) |fii h mwsmi ^^T^^g-RijiN>T?rf ft«rra%g- 


«rr?Fr^aTr^ 


1 IridicatAri by a symbol. 

2 This sign of punctuation is superfluous. 

3 Read sf^p* 0 

* Bead °t§^. 

B Bead <%%: _ 

6 Bead gf^pg; . 

1 Read sHfrolr 0 , 

8 Read sffgzjo^ 

8 Readff&s. 

10 Read auq-crf ° # 
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(15) B'BITT'fTiTtiT i%RT'7 ^TmcTf^T^^- 


( 16 ) ^Gtff^rrT^r® w ^ ’iraranTT^nr 

Plate II 
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( 17 ) HTf^T 1 
( 18 
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(19) ^fWW'-TrqT ^rKrT^T^f^QT^ STH j| 
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( 21 


VE * * 




) m ^ mm 1 mtmmm fot rltem 

3TT^3T'<TT 

) ^rttht ^ to? q-tcj; i ? [ 1 ] mm ffir to- 


TOTT^ WF 


( 24 ) § *pto?*tt®t° I T%r?<?*rqTr1m^TH‘ MfI srr ?rm : 

5/WW“ 


Bead qffq ?fsir e 


a This sign of punctuation is superfluous. 

3 This sign of punctuation is superfluous. 

4 This sign of punctuation is superfluous. 

5 Originally the words were engraved, 

letters have been struck off by two short slanting strokes at the top of each 

^ m 1.4 • a % 


but all the 


letter 

same 


•g(re)2?^oT*T 

hand. To denote the alteration two Hamsapadas in the form of 
crosses ( x) have been placed at the beginning as well as at the end of the 

original and altered words. 

6 Read grq 


Read 0 qqg°, 

Read , 

Read 5Rf*5Hrit. 
Read 

11 Read <Tfft 
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( 25 ) h li 3 [n] %% ff *Hr» 

( 26 ) i sr»Tf srrcr* ^^trt ^t^Wtt- 

( 27 ) wr?p?r *p j 3[i]lfWfT^peTTr^w ^rnrrr^PT : i ?m *r- 
( 28 ) m w *riww crs*r cT^rr ^ H8 [u] 

( 29 ) *r: ^«araqr. srsmft ^rsrrrfre^n li H [n] rer%rFnf 

^TTfT'T JTT- 




1 Read 3T^I^, 

1 Read gn^T: . 

* ReadTTrrfa^ 0 . 

* Read o. 

* Read qfigqzftqr. 



THE VILIVAYAKURAS AND SIVALAKURA 

♦ 

OF THE KOLHAPUR COINS 

BY 

M. Govind Pai 


The genealogy of the later Satavahsnas i. e. the last 8 kings 

f * 

of the Satavahana dynasty from Gautamlputra Sri Satakarni to 
the last Pulumavi, with their respective regnal periods as I have 
settled, stands as follows 

1 Gautamlputra Sri Satakarni 

60-91 A. C. 


I 

2 Vasisthlputra 
Sri Pulum3,y(y)i 

91-119 A. C. 

I 

4 Vasisthlputra 
Sri Siva Satakarni 
148-152 A. C. ' 


I 

3 Vasisthlputra 
Sri,Sivaskandka 

Satakarni 

119-148 A. C. 

I 

5 G,autamlputra 

Sri Yajria Satakarni 
152-181 A. C. 

I 

6 Vijaya 
181-187 A. C. 

. I 

7 Vasisthlputra 

Sri Canda ( Candra ) 

Satakarni 

187-197 A. 0. 

I 

8 Sri Pulumavi 
197-C205 A, C. 


Some 60 years ago, certain coins of copper and lead were dis- 
covered in Kolhapur, buried in what appears to have once been 
a Buddhist stupa near the hill of Brahmapurl, north-west of the 
town. These coins bear three kinds of legends, viz 


I 

' This table has been given here merely for reference. The articles 
bearing upon the genealogy and chronology of the later S3tav§hanas will be 
published soon hereafter, 
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( 1 ) Rafio Vasiathlputasa Vilivayakurasa, 

( 2 ) Rafio Mad hariputasa Sivalakurasa, and 
( 3 ) Rafio Gotamlputasa Vilivayakurasa. 

And this serial order is based on the evidence of the re-strik* 

ings of the coins the msl eves, for no. 2 Madharlputra re~strikes 

the coins of no. 1 Vasisthlputra, and similarly no. 3 Gautamlputra 
re-strikes the coins of no, 1 Vasisthlputra as well as those of no. 2 
Madharlputra, so that of these three rulers whom these coins have 
brought to light, Vasisthlputra is no doubt the earliest, Madhari- 
putra comes next, and Gautamlputra is the latest in point of time. 
Different scholars have explained these names and identified 

these rulers in different ways, 1 but none of them seems to be 
satisfactory. So I shall offer my explanation here, which may 

be taken for what it is worth. 

In Ptolemy's geography 2 we are told that in his time ( 1 ) 
the capital of Tuxttanes i. e. obviously Castana, the Saka ruler 
of Surastra and Malava, was Ozene = Ujjayini, and ( 2 ) the royal 

seat of Sir Polemaios was Baithana, which is no doubt Ptolemy’s 
Greek for the Prakrit Paitthana^Skt. Pratisthana, modern 
Paithan in the Aurangabad district of the Hyderabad State, and 

we shall soon see that it was for a long time the capital of the 
imperial Satavahanas. It thus follows that Ptolemy’s Siro 

Polemaios is without doubt one of those three kings of that dyn- 
asty who are called Pulomavi or Puloma in the Puranas, e and 

Pulumayi as well as Pulumavi in their inscriptions. 4 

1 R. G. Bhandarkar : Early .History of the Dekkan ( EHD ), Calcutta 
( 1928 ), pp. 34-35; Vincent Smith: Early History of India ( EHI ), p. 231; 

Jouveau-Dubreuil: Ancient History of the Deccan ( AHD ), p. 45; D. It. 
Bhandarkar: ‘Dekkan of the Satavabana period’ in ‘ Indian Antiquary ’ 
( IA ), XLIX ( 1920 ), pp. 31-34 ; V. S. Bakble : ‘ Satavahanas and the con- 
temporary Kshatrapas ’ in JBBRAS IV ( 1928 ), pp. 55-58; K. P. Jayaswal; 

* Problems of Saka-Satavahana History 1 in JBORS XVI ( 1930 ), pp. 
267-269 ; J. Przyluski : ‘ Hippokoura efc Satakarni ’ in JRAS ( April 1929 ), 
pp. 273-279, and its English translation by L. V. Ramaswami Aiyar in 
Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Society, IV ( 1930 ), pp. 49-53; 
Rapson : Indian Coins ( RIC ), pp. 23-24. 

2 McCrindle : Ancient India as described by Ptolemy, Calcutta, 1927 
( Ptolemy ) pp. 152, 155, 175-177. 

3 Pargiter: Purana Text of the Dynasties of the Kali Age ( Pargiter ), 
pp. 38-43 and 71-72. 

* Raiders’ list. Nos. 1122, 1123, 1124, 1106, etc. ; and El VIII, p. 60, and 
XIV. p. 115. 
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From the G-irnar ( or Junagadh ) inscription 1 of the Saka 
Maha-ksatrapa Rudradama, we know that he had already succeed- 
ed his grand-father Castana in its year 72 of the Saka era, i. e. 
150-151 A. 0., while from the Andhau inscriptions 2 of the year 

52 of the same era i. e. 130-131 A. 0,, we know that Castana and 
Rudradama were ruling conjointly at that time. In an inscrip- 
tion at Efanherl s we are further told that a queen of ( the Sata- 

r / 

vahana king ) Vasisthlputra Sri Satakarni was the daughter of 
Maha-ksatrapa Rudra.. of the race of the Karddamaka kings, l. e. 

evidently a race of foreign rulers-, and this Rudra.. is, all scholars 
are agreed, the Saka ruler Rudradama, the grandson ( and the 
immediate successor ) of Castana, and this is amply borne out by 
his own statement in his afore-said Girnar inscription that he was 
not remotely, and therefore was sufficiently closely, related to Sat- 

karni i. e. Satavahana king— Since 
Ptolemy however mentions only Castana, and not Rudradama too, 

as king at Ujjayinl, it goes without saying that his reference 

is to a state of things sometime before 130-131 A. C., say 
C % 125 A. C. or yet earlier, when Rudradama had not yet 

been associated with his grand-father in rulership. Consequently 

Ptolemy’s Sird Polemaios would seem to have been the contem- 
porary of the Saka ruler Castana, and the immediate predecessor 
as well, in his own line, of a Vasisthlputra Sri Satakarni, who 
was the son-in-law, and therefore for some or several years a con- 
temporary too, of Castana’s successor - Rudradama. Conclusively 
therefore Biro Polemaios is the 2nd king in the above genealogy, 
viz. Vasisthlputra Sri Pulumay i ( 91-119 A. C. ) the elder brother 

* * F * 

as well as predecessor of Vasisthlputra Sri ( Sivaskandha ) 4 
Satakarni ( 119-148 A. C. ). Ptolemy’s work therefore must have 
been composed before or soon after 119 A. C. 

In Ptolemy we are furrther told that in the country inland 
from the west coast, while Siro Polemaios — Vasisthlputra Sri Pul- 

urnayi was ruling in the north at Baithana =Paithan, another 
ruler, whom he calls Baleokouros had his royal seat in the south 


name 


Epigraphia Indioa, ( El ), VIII, p. 47. 

El, XVI, pp. 23-25. 

El, X, Appendix : L'dders’ List of BrShtm Inscriptions, Xo. 994. 

From the Purapas ( Pargiter, p. 42 line 30 ) we learn that the personal 

* 

of Vasiathaputra Sri Satakarni, wa3 Sivaskandha, 


41 1 Annals, B. O. R. I. ] 
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at Hippokoura} There is no distinct letter in Greek for our 3* ( v ), 
which was therefore invariably represented by the Greek consoir 
ant b, or the vowel o, or the diphthong ou, 1 2 * so that as was first 
pointed out by tbs late Dr. R. G. Bkandarkar and has since been 
universally accspted, Ptolemy’s Baleokouros i. e. Baieokoura in 
its uninflected form, is quite the same as the Vilivayakura of the 
Kolhapur coins , 8 but which of the two Vilivayakuras we shall 
presently see. 


Now Ptolemy’s Hippokoura , which thus lay to the south of 
Paithan, was situated in the interior, obviously to the west of 
river which he calls the Benda ( or Binda ), and which Yule has 
identified with the Bhlma river 4 It further stood between the 


cities which he calls { 1 ) Inde ( in the east ) and ( 2 ) Banaouasei 
( in the west ) 5 which are easily and correctly identified with 
( 1 ) Indi, the headquarters of the taluk of the same name in the 
Bijapur district of the Bombay Presidency, and ( 2 ) Banavasi, 

a town in the Sirsi taluk of the North Kanara district in the 
same Presidency, In other words Hippokoura certainly lay in the 
Karnataka country. In my identification of the 10 cities, which 
Ptolemy mentions as lying between the river Benda = the Bhlma 

river and Banaouasei = Banavasi, viz, (1 ) Nagarouris, ( 2 ) Ta- 
baso, ( 3 ) Inde, ( 4 ) Tiripangalida , ( 5 ) Hippokoura , ( 6 ) Soubouttou , 
( 7 ) Sirimalaga , ( 8 ) Kalligeris, ( 9 ) Modogoulla and (10) Petirgala , 
I have shown 6 * that all of them lie in Northern Karnataka and 

I • 

his Hippokoura is no other than the present Hipparagi (also called 
Huvina Hipparagi ) in the Bagevadi taluk of the Bijapur^ 
district. 


We have just seen that Paithan =Pratisthana was the capital 
of Vasisthlputra Sri Pulumayi, Now in the final verse in one of 


1 Ptolemy, pp. 175-76, 178-79 ; EHD p. 43. 

a 6. g. The river Fitast§; = Pidaspes (Ptolemy, p. 89); Aluvakheta = 
Ololchoira ( Ptloemy, p. 180); Findhya mountain = Owindion (Ptolemy, 
p. 77 ). 

2 EHD, p. 44. 

i Ptolemy, pp. 178 and 358. 

5 Ibid, pp. 175-76. 

6 My Kannada art. Ptolemy’s Hippokoura containing the identification 

of all those 10 cities, has been published in the Prabuddha Karanatafca 

( Bangalore ), XXIII : no. 1 ( August 1941 ) pp. 83-104, and no. 2 ( October 

1941 ), pp. 89-92. The English art. will soon follow. 
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the Mss of the Prakrit poem Gatha- Saptasati , we are told — 1 

Trcroi srrq- ftrrui f rfjcr 1 

that its reputed author Hala, who was a king of the Satavahana 

* 

dynasty, and ruled about 100 years before Vasisthlputra Sri 
Pulumayi ( 91-119 A.C.), as is evident from the Puranas, 2 was the 
king of Kuntala, and further in its colophon he is spoken of as 

JRV£---king of Kuntala and the lord of the city of Pratisthana, 

which was therefore evidently his capital. A yet earlier king 

of the same dynasty who ruled some 60-70 years before Hala, 

as appears from the Puranas, 3 is known by the very significant 

_ / 

name Kuntala ( Svatikarna or ) Satakarni, which naturally tends 

# 

to connect him with the Kuntala country. And perhaps it is 
yet another Satavahana king, who is said to have ordered the 
exclusive use of the Prakrit language in his harem in the Kuntala 
country— ^ntrarrssft 3 nr qv 

ravir: i 4 It thus appears that Kuntala was the home province of 
kingdom of the Satavahauas, and Paithan their imperial capital, 

i. e. the capital of the kings themselves, and not of their heirs- 

apparant nor of other princes of the royal family, from at least 

the beginning of the first century B. C. to at least the end of the 

r 

reign of Vasisthlputra Sri Pulumayi ( 91-119 A. C. ), if not yet 
later on until the end of their dynasty in C. 205 A. C. 

From the Nasik cave inscription of the 19th regnal year of 

r 

Vasisthlputra Sri Pulumayi 5 i. e. 109-110 A. C., the Satavahana 
empire which he inherited from his father, the great conqueror, 

f r 

Gautamlputra Sri Satakarni, is known to have included (1) Anupa 
in the north i. e. the Haihaya country lying to the north of the 

Narmada river, ( 2 ) the Mahendra mountain in the east i, e. the 
Eastern Ghats standing between the rivers Godavari and Maha- 

!! ■ m — >■« * ■ * — ’ mn ^ % mm m ,m m ^ — 1 ■ ■ ■ | l l— ■ ■■■■■■ ■ —«»., r» — — — a ^ ^ I ■ M ■ ! » 

1 Nirpayasagar Press Edition ( Bombay, 1899 ), Introd. p. 1. 

8 Pargiter, pp. 41 and 71. 

2 Ibid, p. 40, fn. 61, and p. 71. It is this Satavahana king who is mention- 
ed in Vatsyayana’s KumasUtra ( EHD, ) p. 89, fn. 7 )— 3TfrTe5: 

5Ttrr^rf% qcflretff [ 5TVH ]. 

1 Rajasekhara’s Kavya-nmnarhsa ( Gaekwad’s Oriental Series Ho. 1 ), 

p. 50, 

* El, VIII, p. 60, 

1 > 

% 
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nadl, (3) the Malaya hill in the south i, e.-the southern portion of 
the Western Ghats to the south of the river Kaverl, and (4) on the 

west the coastal Aparanta country, 1 so that there is hardly any 
doubt that the whole of the Karnataka country was included in 

the Satavahna empire under Vasisthlputra Sri Pulumayi, which 

# 

thus extended from the river Narmada in the north to the river 
Kaverl in the south, and was bounded by the Eastern Ghats and 
the Arabian sea on the other two sides. It therefore follows that 
the city of Iiippokura , which was the capital, of Baleokouros , as 
Ptolemy tails us, was also comprised within Sri Pulumayi’s em- 
pire, and was evidently the capital of one of its principalities or 
tributary states, and accordingly i?a/eo/ccwrcs=Vilivayakura, 
would at once seem to have been a subordinate ruler under Vasi- 
sthlputra Sri Pulumayi, or in other words a viceroy of that Sata- 
vahana king and never himself an independent king as several 
scholars seem to believe. 

Another fact which also tends to the same conclusion, on that 
while the names of the Satavahana kings, whether on their coins 
or in their inscriptions, have the honorific Siri i.e. &ri invariably 

immediately preceding them, 2 that epithet however is conspicuous 
by absence in every one of the thrbe names on the Kolhapur coins, 

and Bince neither its presence in the former case could be merely 
customary, nor its absence in the latter purely accidental, it is 

unavoidable to infer that inasmuch as the later Satavahanas 
were paramount rulers, the &ri = Siri preceding their names 
could not wall be simply honorific, but was also indicative of 
their imperial rank, and as such it was an indispensable part of 
their designation, and consequently its absence on the Kolhapur 
coins argues that the Vilivayakuras and Sivalakura mentioned 
on them were undoubtedly just subordinate rulers, and not sove- 
reign kings like the Satavahanas. And if at the same time it is 
remembered that it was invariably the princes cf the royal house, 

such as the sons or brothers or nephews etc. of the reigning king, 

' ** * - — — " — * * ' ‘ - r- 1 * * * ’ ' ' ' ^ • -w-.- 

1 For the identification of these and other place-names in that inscrip- 
tion, vide IA, XLVIII ( 1919 ), pp. 150-51, and Nundalal Dey’s Geographical 
Dictionary of ancient and mediaeval India. 

3 Inscriptions — ( 1 ) Luders’ list nos. 994, 1024, 1106, 1122, 1123, 1124, 1125, 
1146, 1147 etc. ; ( 2 ) El : VIII, pp. £0 and 71, XVIII, pp. 318-319, and XIV, 

p. 115. Goins of ( 1 ) Sri Siva Satakarapi: AHD p. 41, (2) Sri Yajfia 

Satakarpi : RIG p, 23, Plate III. 5, and ( 3 ) Sri Qa9<J& Satakariji: AHD p. 42. 
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who governed under him as his viceroys i. e, as subordinate 
rulers, both the Yilivayakuras and the intermediate Sivalakura 
would forthwith seem to have been Kumaras 1. e. ( kings’ ) sons 
or princes, 1 of the imperial family, very likely the sons of per- 
haps as many contemporary kings of the Saiavahana dynasty. 
This is further confirmed by the fact that. these princes not only 

strike coins with their own names but also take on them their 
respective mefcronymics exactly as the later Satavahanas do in 


their inscriptions 


as well as their coins. 2 


Since thus the Yilivayakuras and Sivalakura would seem to 

have been Kumaras of the Saiavahana family, it need hardly be 
said that every word on the Kolhapur coins is Prakrit, exactly 

as is the case with the legends on the Satavahana coins, and 

therefore Vilivaya-kura and Stvala-kura, which at first sight appear 
as rather bizarre amid the other undoubted Prakrit words in 


those coin-legends, are not out-landish but are likewise pure 
Prakrit designations. A comparison besides of these designa- 
tions definitely shows that they are compounds of which the 
common latter part is the word kura , and now that we know that 
Vilivaya-kura and Sivala-kjira were princes, there can not be any 
more doubt that Kura, is only a Prakrit form of the Skt. word 
Kumara. 

Now the Skt. word $gi?R'T = ( king’s ) daughter, princess, occurs 
as fftfr as well as in Halo’s Gatha-Sapiasati — sh? *T3tr 

aprCril ( III. 98, fn. 11 ), and the Prakrit form sareufeS' for the Skt. 

or STOTTSRif ( YI. 59, fn. 5 ) in the same poem puts it be- 
yond doubt that could not well be less literary than svppct. 
Even if it were not so, we shall do well to remember that the 


Prakrit which is met with in the inscriptions and coin-legends 

of the Satavahana period, with which we are here concerned, is 
rather popular than literary, as a comparison with the elegant 
Prakrit of the Qatha-Saptasati will readily testify. We have 
therefore to think of $Sp3RF and ^3?* rather than and f m in 

the present connection, as having been current in the popular 
usage of those days. And when again the medial a? of (^aK = ) 

was further dropped, as such syncopes are quite frequent in 
common parlance, there only remains spc-( king's ) son, prince. 


1 Amarakosa : gcRtVRjj f/qfir is ( I. 7. 12. )„ 

a See foot-note 2 on p. 324 above. 
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Or the process of the change from jljiTR to* may also be 
otherwise explained. The medial anunasika is frequently 
changed into an anusvara in popular language, and accord- 
ingly becomes and finally 1 The anusvara symbol is 

moreover invariably omitted, as is borne out by a number of ex- 
amples in the Satavahana inscriptions, e. g. in the aforesaid 

Nasik cave inscription of the 19th regnal year of Vasisthlputra 
Sri Pulurnayi ( EL VIII, p. 60 ) — = tarred ( line 1 ), #§T=3'fl' 
( 1, 6 ) &c. so that 

Accordingly Vili vaya-kura would be Vilivaya-Jcumdra, and 
Sivala-kura similarly Sivala-Jeumara ; and on an analogy with 
the compound Rdja~kumdra = king's son, which has the same 

word Kumara for its latter part, both of them are readily explain- 
ed as similar genitive tatpurusa compounds meaning respectively 

the son of Vilivaya and the son of Sivaia. And since one of the 
two Vilivayakuras i. e. Ptolemy’s Baleokouros, was a contempo- 
rary of Vasisthlputra Sri Pulurnayi or Pulumavi ( for these are 

merely the two different forms of the same personal name, as we 
shall presently see ), and besides Vilivayakura, as we now know, 
means the son of Vilivaya, it need hardly be said that Vilivaya 
is merely a variant of JPulumay(v)i, and Vilivayakura therefore 

means the son of Pulumay(v)i. 

The process is perhaps as follows — ( 1 ) T > — ■srtTrcru'g^ = 

srrfts ( Gdtha- Saptasati ~ GS, III. 86 ), SUTMH = 3T3JT ( Ibid, III. 26, 
IV. 36 ), m<fr=<TRT ( III. 39 ), = fir* m ( III. 78 ), srcfirfoT = 

srrafhsi ( Hemacandra’s Sabdanusasana = HS, VIII. 1. 100 ), = 

( Ibid, VIII. 1, 223 ) &c., ( 2 ) ( GS, II. 96, 

III. 14, 27, 55 ), &c., ( 3 ) * > ( HS. 

VIII. 7, 61 ), erf wto- = ( I bid, VIII. 1. 243 ), ; 

( 4 ) $>31— SK3I =f ?5fT, T%!W = 'aw. &c ; and ( 5 ) sr > *T— 

= 'Thgf , r%T=T5p3T, SCRIPT &c, so that Pulurnayi, Pulumavi 
= Vilivaya, 

Now there are two different Vilivayakuras mentioned on the 
Kolhapur coins (Nos. 1 and 3 ), the earlier of whom is a Vasist- 
hlputra = son of a queen who as a Vasisthi i. e. belonged to the 

tt i—~~t , ^i L „, u ^ r—-— ■ —v ^ - - MI1 i__ — -^rr ri.. _iu ■ i n -*•»**— 

1 These forms are still met with in the titles of the scions of the 
princely houses of northern India. 
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Vasistha golra, and the later a GautamIputra = son of a queen 
who was a Gautami, i. e. belonged to the Gautama golra. Which 
of the twain was Ptolemy's Baleokouros ? In other words, which of 

o 

these two princes was tha son as we have just seen, and the viceroy 

/ 

as well, of the contemporary Satavahana king Vasisthlputra Sri 
Pulumayi ? 


All these three Satavahana princes bear their respective metro« 
nymics, Vasisthl-putra, Madharl-putra, and Gautaml-putra, 

F 

exactly as the later Satavahana kings from Gautamlputra Sri 

F 

Satakarni onwards do, and all of them will have therefore to be 
duly assigned to the period covered by the reigns of the later 

Satavahanas i, e. 60 to C. 205 A. C. Now within this period there 

were only two kings among them who were called Pulumayi, viz. 
( 1 ) Yasisthiputra Sri Pulumayi ( 91-119 A. 0. ), and ( 2 ) the last 
king Sri Pulumayi ( 197 -C. 205 A 0.). And since the former is 
called Pulumayi in some of his inscriptions and Pulumavi in 
others 1 and these names, as is self-evident, are merely the 
variants of each other, it need hardly be said that the earlier 
Vilivayakura. viz. Vasisthlputra Vilivayakura of the Kolhapur 
coin No. 1, is the son of the earlier Pulumay(v)i, viz. Vasisthl- 
putra Sri Pulumay(v)i, and consequently the other Vilivayilcura, 

viz, Gautamlputra Vilivayakura of the No. 3 coin is the son of 
/ 

Sri Pulumavi i. e. the last of the Satavahanas. There is thus 
hardly any doubt that Yasisthiputra Vilivayakura of coin No. 1 
is Ptolemy’s BaUokouros. 


We have seen 2 that Vasisthlputra Sri Pulumayi was succeed- 

/ / * F 

ed by his brother Vasisthlputra Sri Sivaskandha Satakarni ( 119— 
148 A. C. ), who in his turn was succeeded by his nephew Vasi- 

P * P # 

sthlputrs Sri Siva Satakarni ( 148-152 A. C. ) son of Vasisthlputra 


Sri Pulumayi. 


Vasisthlputra Vilivayakura, who was the son of 


Vasisthlputra Sri Pulumayi might therefore as well be VasisthI- 

/ / * 

putra Siva Satakarni as any other son of Vasisthlputra Sri Pulu- 


mayi, for it is not possible to be more definite about his identity, 


because he has been mentioned by only his metronymic Vasisthl- 


1 Pulumayi in Liiders’ list nos. 1122, 1123 etc., and Pulumavi in nos. 
1106, 1124 etc. 

2 This will b8 shown in our forthcoming art. on the genealogy and 
chronology of the later Satavahanas. 
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pufcra and patronymic Vilivayakura i. e. Pulumayi -Kumara, and 

not by bis personal name, so that all that can be said with 

# 

certainty about him, is that he was a son of Vasistbiputra Sri 

4 

Pulumayi. If besides he was the same prince who later on be- 

/ # / 

came king as Vasistbiputra Sri Siva Satakarni, his Kolhapur coin 
No. 1 must have been struck when he was yet a prince, Yuvaraja, 
under his father and was ruling as his viceroy during some or 
several years of his reign. 

Next in order of time is prince Madharlputra Sivalakura of 

the Kolhapur coin No. 2, and we have seen Sivala-kura is 
Sivala - Kumara and means son of Sivala. Who than is Sivala ? 

It is well-known that the suffix & is added to proper names 
without any alteration of sense, or in the sense of endearment, 
and in Liiders’ list of Brahml inscriptions there occur several in- 
stances of proper names with that suffix, most of which no doubt 
belong to the later Satavakana period ; e. g. ( 1 ) Krsna ( Kanha ) 
= Kanhila (No. 833), ( 3 } Naga = Nagila ( Nos. 338, 470, 569 ), 

( 3 ) Drona — Dropala ( No. 1417 ), ( 4 ) Vasu- fern. Vasula ( No. 
249 ), and ( 5 ) Siva ( Siva ) = fern. Sivala (Nos. 709, 1268 ) where- 
fore masc. Sivala. So Siva = Sivala, and since there was only 

jamj/SSim 

one king among the later Satavahanas who was called simply Siva, 
there is hardly any doubt that Sivala is that king Vasisthiputra 
Sri Siva Satakarni, ( 148-152 A. C. ), and Sivalakura is therefore 
his son. He also bears the metronymic Madharlputra, wherefore 

the queen who was his mother was a Madharl i. e. she belonged 
to the Madhara = Mathara gotra. The name of this gotra is met 
with in the metronymic of Madharlputa Siri Vlra Purisadata 

son of Vasithiputa Cantamula in the pillar inscriptions at 
Nagarjunikonda, 1 and also in that of Madhariputa Svami 
Sakasena in the Kanherl cave inscriptions; 2 and from ITema- 
candra we have ‘ ’ ( Abhidha nacintamani, v. 846 ) 

and ‘ arrsfaspft: ’ ( Anekdrtha-samgraha, v. 1194), so that 
Mathara gotra would seem to be the gotra of Veda-vyasa. 

After Vasisthiputra Sri Siva Satakarni ( 148-152 A. 0. ) the 
succession which went back to the younger branch, when his 

— 1 ■ ■ -■ ■■ ' ■ -■ — ■ — - h i . — -■ .. ■ ■ ■ .. ■■■. ■■ i mi -» 

. 1 Annual Report on South Indian Epigraphy, 1927, pp. 42-43 and 72. 

? Liiders 5 list, nos, 1001 and 1002. 
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uncle's son Qautamlputra Sri YajSa Satakarni ( 152-181 A. C. ) 

ascended the Satavahana throne, went on, till the last in that 

junior branch and never again reverted to the senior, so that for 
one thing it is certain that prince Sivalakura, who was the son 

/ / r 

of Vasisthlputra Sri Siva Satakarni, never ruled as king. So we 
know him only by his metronymic Madharlputra and patronymic 

Sivalakura : that is all. 

The last in point of time is the prince Gautamlputra Vilivaya- 
kura of the Kolhapur coin No. 3, and we have seen that he is the 

son of Sri Pulumavi (197-C. 205 A.C.), the last of the Satavahanas, 

by his queen who belonged to the Gautama gotra . The only other 

thing we can tell about him surely, is that since the Satavahana 

dynasty itself came to an end with his father Sri Pulumavi, this 

prince too did not rule as king. 




A NOTE ON THE MEANING- AND USE OF THE 

WORD JOHAR 

BY 

A. G. Pawar 

The word Johar , indicating a form of obeisance, has attain* 
ed a degree of importance in the history of Shivaji, the founder 
of the Maratha Kingdom, by creating a little problem regarding 
the influence exercised upon the king by the contemporary saint, 
Ramadasa, Tradition affirms that Ramadasa persuaded Shivaji to 
abandon the usage of saying johar and to adopt in its place the 
practice of ramram. Various accounts of this supposed change 

are given in the Bakharfe according to one of which a meeting is 
said to have taken place between the king and the saint in the 
Saka year 1573 ( i. e. A. D, 1651-52 ) when the saint asked the 

king to introduce the said change. “ Your kingdom, ” the saint 
is said to have observed to the king, s ‘ is a kingdom of the Hindus. 

It is therefore against ( Hindu ) religion to observe the custom 

of doing johar as the Mlenchhas ( Moslems ) do. The Hindus 

should really say ramram and use the same expression in their 
writings- Henceforth no Hindu excepting a member of the de- 
pressed class should use the word johar. v It is said that the 
king accepted the suggestion and issued orders to the effect that 
all the caste Hindus should use the expression ramram, but the 

Shudras were to stick to johar. Since that time the change in 
the mode of obeisance is said to have come into force. 1 

The assertions made or implied in this account are utterly 
unhistorical. The question whether Shivayi met Ramadasa in the 
Saka year 1573, though relevant and important, need not be 
discussed here, particularly because it can be conclusively prov- 
ed that, whether this meeting took place or not, the change-over 
from johar to ramram could not have occurred in the maimer 
suggested. On the strength of purely historical evidence, a detail- 
ed study of which is out of place here, two facts can be 
well established to prove the falsity of the story as given 

_ — ^ ^ i 

1 See Athalye’s S amarthanche Samarthya pp. 370-71, 
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in the Bakhars. Firstly, the term ramram was in vogue even be- 
fore the times of Shivaji and Ramadasa , 1 so that there is no 

question of the king introducing a new mode of greeting. Se« 

• • . 

condly, the practice of saying johar continued not only through- 
out Shivaji’s reign but at least till the end of the seventeenth 
century, and what is even more important, the Chhatrapatis 
themselves used the term in their writings. In a letter which 
Shivaji wrote only three years before his death, he says johar 
to the addressee 2 ( Maloji Ghorpade, the Chief of Mud hoi), 

and the king’s son, Rajaram, uses the same expression in the 
letters he wrote to the chief of Sunda in the year 1690. * 
Had Shivaji ordered the change in accordance with the wishes of 
Ramadasa, he himself would not have been guilty of a lapse, nor 
his son, Rajaram, would have dared to violate his father’s injunc- 
tions. The gross absurdity of the story of the Bakhars becomes 
even more evident when we remember that, according to it, only 
low-class Hindus were to continue the use of the expression 
johar , but, in fact, the Chhatrapatis themselves freely used it ! 

The use of the term ramram even before the times of Shivaji 
and Ramadasa and the currency of the expression johar during the 

reign of the first three Maratha kings negative the suggestion 
that the former term came into force by a royal decree. Johar 
is quite an ancient word ( as is shown below ) whereas ramram 
came to be freely used since the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. It is obvious that the subsequent disappearance of the 
word johar among the caste Hindus together with the retention 
of its use by the lower class, and the prominence which the word 

ramram obtained in course of time, led the imaginative writers of 

the Bakhars, which are but later productions, to weave a story 

around * tbe plot ’ and make both Shivaji and Ramadasa play an 

important part in it. One can conceive the possibility that 
R§,mad§,sa, being a devotee of Rama, was interested in the spread 

of his cult. Naturally the practice of saying ramram may have 

I-. - - ' 

1 Namadeva, a fourteenth century saint-poet, has used it in one of bis 
abhangas (see Bharat Itihas Sanshcdhak Mandal Quarterly Vol. 4, p. 59) and 
in an official letter written before the beginning of Shivaji’s regime the same 
expression has been used ( see, B. I. S. M. Itivratta, Saka 1838, pp. 6-7 ) 0 

2 F.or this letter, see Patrasarsangraha Vol. 2, No. 1901. 

3 See letters Nos. 477-78 of 8 hivacharitra-Sahitya Vol. 3, 
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obtained enthusiastic support by bis followers in the first instance 

and by many others in the end. Even so, Ramadasa was not the 
first to coin the word, nor did Shivaji give it the royal sanction 
and support. 

The eventual displacement of johar by other terms is a fact 
which must he admitted but cannot be easily explained. If the 
Bakhar account is to be accepted as an explanation of the change 

H 

it appears that the objection raised against that word was reli- 
gous. As quoted above, it is said that it was “ against ( Hindu ) 
religion to observe the custom of doing johar as the Mlenchbas 
do- ” If really an appeal were made to the Hindus on the reli- 
gious ground it must certainly have evoked a hearty response, 
because religion was still a living force. The religious argu- 
ment against johar, if it were raised, would be forceful and 
significant but, as is shown below, utterly baseless. It must be 
mentioned here that the expression which superseded johar was 
not ramrom alone, Many other terms came to be used from time 
to time and some of them still hold their ground strongly. Thus, 
for instance, in a letter written in 1600 the word dandavata 1 is 
used whereas in another letter written fifteen years later the 
word used is sdstahga namaskaru. 2 Both of these expressions are 
pretty old and still very much in use. The addition of ramrom 
to the modes of greeting, and possibly the prejudice engineered 

against johar, may have led to its subsequent downfall. 

Johar is a purely indigenous word unconnected with any 

custom of the Mlenchbas who, at that time, were synonymous 
with Moslems. Had the word contained any ingredient suspected 
of Moslem origin, one would have reasonably expected to meet 

the word in the Ra j yavy avail dr akds ha, which lexicon, as is well 

known, was purposely composed by Shivaji’s order to ;gi,ve San- 

# 

skrit equivalents of mainly Persian words. The Kosha, however, 
does not refer to it. * In fact, the word is much older than the 


* • «•* ' 


■2 


Shivacha7itra~b»ahitya t Vol. 2, letter No. 340. 
Idem No. 146. 


3 The stanza which refers to the modes of greeting ia as follows : 


^ 11 8 * 52 


In this description, the rendering of by appears to be literally 

correct because, whatever physical movements may have accompanied 
ia its original sense, it was just an equivalent of to the Hindus who 

( continued on the next page ) 
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contact of the Persian language and Islamic culture with the 
Hindu society. 

A few instances 1 of its earlier use may be given here to show 
how pure it is in origin, how polite in its meaning, and how wide 
in its application. 

In Gathasaptasati, 2 a work of about 300 A.D., we have ffT% iRfOT 
STfislTF ‘ salutations are not offered to the gods 9 ( in this manner). 
The V. L. quoted by Weber are ffOTSm ^ffRT qTF. In 


Silanka’s Commentary 3 on Avasyaka, we read in a story tygr 
3f[fny«rg' 3T st ^TNflTf a ^ *a man, who is seen, is greeted with 
the word johar and one should do whatever he tells. ’ As Silanka 
lived about 870 A. D. the word must have been current in the 

nir !i century. In the Basavapuran of Bhimkavi, a Kannad work 

of the fourteenth century) the word johar and its variant johar 

( ) are frequently used. Thus we have srrOT yftfFty qr^ 

4 * seeing hitn ( i, e. the ascetic ) he ( the prince ) said johar 
and lay prostrate at his feet ^ 5 £ The 


STIfTIWI' 3T 3? ^rr^TttTf n 


seeing hitn ( i. e. the ascetic) he ( the prince ) said johar 
prostrate at his feet sriST?. 5 £ The 


prince said, why is he not attending to my word johar ? ’ fT%h 
cftyf ^rr% ROT 6 ‘ he came near, lifted both 

his hands and said “ 0 worshipful sage I bow to you ; wtyr 

7 ‘ saluting with the words johar johar. 


saluting with the words johar johar. 


It is quite likely that further search might bring to light sev- 
eral other instances of the use of the word johar during the many 
ceuturies preceding its use at the time of the Marathas. The 


( continued from the previous page ) 

bad accepted and appropriated the custom. Both Paes and jSluniz, in their 
description of the court and the courtiers of the Vijayanagar Kings support 
this view. Says Paes, “The salaam which is the greatest courtesy that 
exists among them is that they put their hands joiuad above their head as 
high as they can. ” Nuniz says the same thing when he remarks, “ each one 
comes by himself and bows his head and raises his hands. This is what 
they call the salaam, *' — A Forgotten Empire pp. 250, 372. 

1 I am highly obliged to my colleagues Prof. Kundangar and Dr. Ghatage 
for the troubles they have taken for me in finding out the uses of the word 
in Kannad and Prakrit languages. 

- Weber ed. 332, 

15 Silanka cited in Leumann's Avasyaka Erzahlungen, p. 25 0 

j Basava Puran, 46-5, 

6 Idem 46-7. 

6 Idem 46-8. 

7 Idem 46-42. 
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few instances cited here make some points regarding the use and 
meaning of the word quite clear. Firstly, it is a purely indige- 
nous term derived from a Prakrit, and possibly from a Sanskrit, 
word. As already mentioned, Weber gives a quotation which 
treats sir^R, «TPR*FR and 5TT£R as synonyms. He also refers to a 
Ms. ( Ms. X) which derives the word sfr^R from vTCRER. I do not 

feel competent to discuss the etymology 1 of the word, nor am I 
able to detect any connection between it and the well known 

Rajput practice of jauhar. 2 Io suffices our purpose here to know 
that etymologically johar stood for quite a respectable mode of 

obeisance. 

Secondly, the word indicated a vocal utteranoe accompanied 
by some bodily movement in the case of a meeting between per- 
sons. The quotations from Basavapuran make this fact quite 
clear. There we see that salutations were offered with the word 
johar ( or its variant ) and “ both hands were lifted. ” Sometimes 
prostration seems to have accompanied the utterance of the word. 

Thirdly, it appears that during all the ages when the word 
was rightly used, it expressed a mode of greeting which was appli- 
cable equally to all the sections of the community. Its use 
implied no invidious distinction between the person who saluted 
and him that received the salute. Even princes were using the 
word freely so that its use by Shivaji and his son was quite 
in conformity with the age-long practice. 

Johar being so impeccable in its use for centuries, its degra* 
dation in modern times is as surprising as inexplicable. The 

continuance of other modes of greeting and the appearance of 
new ones do not, in themselves, constitute a problem. So the dis- 
placement of johar , thought too sudden, can yet be understood. 
But why degradation ? Johar now implies a basic lowness of 
position in the person who offers the salute, and this is the only 

meaning of the word to day. According to Moleswortb, the 
word is “ used by the H£R ^rrw etc. in saluting their betters or 

1 My learned oolleague Dr. Ghatage is of opinion that the word STTfPt 

can with propriety be derived from the Sanskrit word 

* Jauhar also is said to have been derived from a Prakrit word. See 
Vincent Smith’s Akabar the Great Mogul , 2nd ed. p. 72 f. a. 
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each other.” 1 The loss of status suffered by jdhar is indeed 
deplorable, and the more so because the cause of it is not known. 
The question of its relation with any custom of the Mlenchkas, as 
described in the Bakhars, has been already disposed of. No 
foreign influence working upon the term nor any royal decree 
deprived it of its dignity, or belittled its importance. It may, 
however, be conceded that an ignorant but vigorous propaganda 
against it by interested and equally ignorant people may have 
dislodged the word from the high position it held and driven it to 
the last limits of the social strata. But it shall have to be 
admitted that when the Makars or Chambhars say johar they are 
using an expression which even kings and princes used for 
oenturies. ! 


1 Molesworth adds a second meaning of the term as a “word of obeisance 
used to a Raja by his attendants, implying 0 Warrior ! ’’ This sense in 
general agrees with the original significance of the term but Molesworth’s 
suggestion that comes from jfjgy is not clear. 


BEX-LIFE IN ANCIENT INDIA— SOME THOUGHTS 

BY 

E. R. PlSHAROTI 

The life of an Indian to whatever caste or creed he might be- 
long is essentially religious ; and all his activities are motivated 
by religious considerations and conditioned by religious conven- 
tions. Sex-activity is no exception to this * it works on a 
religious bias and for a religious purpose. 

What is the motive of sex-life ? If ancient traditions and 
legends are any indication in the matter, the main motive of 
sex-life is the begetting of children for the performance of the 
funeral obsequies of the parents, so that they might have happi- 
ness ensured for them in the life hereafter, which Hindu religion 

holds out as the summum bonum of existence. The stories of the 
Mahabkarata and the Ramayana clearly indicate that the greatest 
blessing- of a married state was the begetting of children ; and if 
marriage failed in this particular respect, married men were pre- 
pared to do anything to beget children, not only to abide by the 
severest rules of religious discipline, as practised by Dasaratha 

and Dillpa, but also to cast off all rules and conventions of reli- 
gious and social life, why even the canons of higher ethics and 
morality, if such a step would ensure them the birth of an issue, 
an aspect evidenced by the birth of Dhrtarastra and Pandu and 
their children. These national epics of India would, then, have 
it that the begetting of children to ensure for parents happiness 
in the life hereafter and to carry forward the family functions 
was the highest and noblest function of married life. 

The idea that sex-life is primarily and fundamentally intend- 
ed for securing progeny has been so ancient and so deeply in- 
stilled that it exists in every one of us in a nascent or active 

state and shapes all our sex-activities. At the same time it has 
not failed to evoke the higher aesthetic and emotional ■ attitudes 
•which nature has associated with sex-life and sex-activities. 
Rightly, therefore, our forefathers have classified sex-life from 
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three fundamental points of view : Dharma-srngara , Artha-srhgara 
and Kama-srngara ; and to this we may add also Moksa- srngara 
Under the first of these varieties come the marriages of the JR sis 
of old who married, because certain religious rites could be per- 
formed only in company with their wedded wives ; and under 
the last variety come the divine love of the G-opIs for Lord Krsna. 
Of a more mundane type are the other two varieties : when a king 

marries for reasons of state, that forms an instance of Artha- 
irngara , a typical legendary instance of which we have in the 
marriage of Udayana with Padmavafcl, which is dramatised in 

the Svapna-riataka. The last variety of Kama-srngara is illust- 
rated in the same king’s marriage of Vasavadatta. Practically 
marriages which are or may ha characterised as G-andharva, are 
really instances of Kama-srngara, though in modern parlance 
this term has come to acquire another sense altogether. 

This kind of prosaic analysis of the marriage motive which 
our fore-fathers introduced into the most romantic of life’s acti- 
vities may be characterised as depriving it of the essence of its 
life, as hurling it down from the heights of sensuous emotiona- 
lism to the depths of sordid intellectualism. Such characterisa- 
tion, we must say, is indeed a mistake. Art does not lose its 

artistic value and emotion its emotional value, simply because 
it has been analytically considered. That an artist has some 
specific motive in executing a work of art does not certainly take 
away from its value as a work of art. Irrespective, therefore, of 
the ultimate motives under which la marriage has taken place 
every Indian marriage can bloom into a romance, in the same 
way as the most romantic of modern marriages can end in sordid 
misery. Marriages in India have generally been a far greater 

success than they have been elsewhere ; and the reason is not far 
to seek. For, in India the romance of love begins with marriage, 

whereas in the West it ends with marriage ; it begins in the East 
where it ends in the West. 

Very great importance has, indeed, been attached in the past 
to this subject — the subject of sex-lif8. The intricacies of sex-life 
have attracted the attention of even the eminent seers of old, and 
sexology has been raised to the position of a tfastra, i. e. a science, 
and the Indian has granted the title of Muni or JRsi to Vatsyayana 

43 [ Annals, B. O. B. I. ] 
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the exponent of sexology-tbe same position which he has assign- 
ed to the Sutrakaras in other branches of knowledge. The Kama- 
iastra of Vatsyayana, the last great writer on the subject of sex, 

is a book of great human interest *• it is a book which is equally 
good for the saintly Brahman, the politically minded Ksatriya 
and the emotion-filled man and woman. And the author of the 
work, consistently with the exceedingly humanising character 

of sex-life and sex-activities, has described Kama as the highest 
of life’s ideals to be sought after. Those who go after Dharma 

wish to ensure happiness in the world hereafter, and those who 

are after Artha wish to ensure it in this world itself. Both these 
are thus after happiness, but are in active search after the instru- 
ment thereof. Those, however, who are after Kama are directly 
in search of happiness. According to Vatsyayana, Kama, there- 
fore, is the most important of the threefold objects of mundane 
existence. 

Vatsyayana has instituted a detailed study of man and woman 
from the point of view of their sex-worthiness ; and this is then 

utilised for classifying them so as to ensure proper sex-life. The 
classification has been made from the point of view of physical 
traits, and since these are but an indication of their psychologi- 
cal content, it is psychological also to some extent. All the same, 
lest the unwary should be led astray, the author has enunciated 

the fundamental psychological principle, underlying all sex- 
activity : it is nothing other than complete happiness for the parties 
concerned, physical, intellectual and emotional. Every sex- 
activity instinctively craves for complete sex-happiness, and 
whenever this happiness is wanting in completeness, then the 

activity is a failure: it is at best only one-sided satisfaction and 
is, therefore, void of all romance, for it fails to immerse the 

lovers in ecstatic bliss. Elaborate directions have, therefore, been 
laid down, regarding the choice of the partner, the place and 
time of union and last, but not least, the mode of sex-act. The 
methods to be adopted to win each other's heart and to retain it, 
when once it is won, the numerous modes of kissing and embrac- 
ing, the varied modes of sex-act-all these are described in such 
elaborate details that one would wonder if all that has been said 
could be practical even. Thus irrespective of the motive underly- 
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ing a union, irrespective of the temperamental differences inherent 
in the parties themselves, every sex-act oould yield the full 
bliss arising from sex-activity. 

The Kama-sastra of Vatsyayana attests to the fact that the 
Indian never forgot the fundamental fact that sex-activity is 
intensely human. In spite of the healthy religious discipline, 
in spite of the numerous social and religious taboos which beset 
the life of the average Indian, the fundamental fact that man 
is an animal, possessed of animal passions and of a longing to 
satiate these passions, has never been ignored 3 and this 
explains the presence in India of the professional loose woman, 
well-known under the familiar title dancing girl. If man or 
woman leads a loose life, it is an indication that he or she does 
not get sex-satisfaction at home, if, indeed, we take no 
cognisance of those who are forced to sell their bodies to keep 
their body and soul together. It is, therefore, desirable that for 
the sake of such unfortunates who are sex misfits and hence 
out of tune in their own home, society should devise some outlet, 
lest they should develop a morbid mentality and be a continued 
menace to the society they live in. This appears to be main 
basis of the organisation of the class, known as dancing girls 
in India. These have in later days degraded themselves, and man 
has in no small measure helped them in the process of their 

I 

downfall ; but it deserves not to be forgotten that in ancient 
days at least they formed an honoured part of society and were 
the custodians of art and culture, as evidenced by the terms 
Ganika, Nagarika etc. 

Irrespective, then, of the motives with which or the 
circumstances under which a marriage was contracted, the 
human aspect of sex-life, namely the enjoyment of the supreme 
bliss of love, requires that birth should be controlled for too 
many offsprings constitute a serious handicap to enjoyment. Our 
Pauranika traditions would show that the elite of the land always 
suffered from a lack, rather than a superfluity, of issue. The 
dancing girl has always successfully controlled birth ; for she 

has to maintain her charms for the success of her trade, since to 
this position she has degraded herself and her ancient art. 
These considerations would show that our forefathers consciously 
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practised birth control. Following the traditional Indian out- 
look on the question, we find Vatsyayana giving detailed direc 

tions in his work as to how one may control the birth of children. 
The most practical of the methods he has elaborated is the regu- 
lation of the sex-act with due regard to the periods of the women 

and the variation in the modes of sex-act. His attitude towards 
abortion is equally clear ; he condemns it as a heinous sin, as a 

dreadful crime. Life in every form has always been sacred, and 
the life of the embryo in the womb is no exception. 


Quite consistently with the author’s attitude towards birth- 

control, he would have it that sex-education is a necessary part 
of general education, both for boys and girls. To ensure the 
bond of union between a couple, it is highly necessary that each 


should give the 


other the maximum amount of sex-pleasure ; 


and this, be it noted, is not possible, unless one knows fully the 
whole complexities of sex and sex-life. In the case of man, our 

author would have it that this education should come off im- 
mediately after his general education and before his getting marri- 
ed. In the case of girls, it may come off either before or after 
marriage according as convenience for such study is available. 

If this study should come after marriage, she must take the 

previous permission of her husband, lest he should misunder- 

stand the object of such a study. The unmarried girl should 

study the theory of sex-life from one in whom she would have 


implicit faith, such for instance as her nurse or faithful friend. 


Vatsyayana lays it down as a fundamental axiom that ignorance 


of sex-life is the primary cause of all unhappy marriages. 


Whatever might be the ulterior aim of sex-life, its immediate 
aim is complete happiness or the realisation of the bliss of love 

in its fullest and richest measure. Hence Vatsyayana would go 
further and insist that the mere satisfaction of sex-appetite does 
not' constitute sex-life. Hs has, therefore, detailed all the ac- 
cessories of sex~life, and under this head he has included all those 

things and activities which give pleasure to the varied sensory 
organs. According to him, studied effort should be made, with 
due deference to the likes and dislikes of the partners, to make 
oneself as pleasing to the other as nature and art together are 
capable of making one-by dress, by cosmetics, by speech, by 
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words, by thoughts, by conduct and by general attiude. There 
should be nothing which would in any way jar upon the partner, 

why even the place itself must have an atmosphere of happiness 

and romance. In other words, one should completely adapt one- 
self, for the time being at least, to the aesthetic needs of the other, 
if one would have complete happiness. 

This outlook nesessarily raises another very important aspect 
which Vatsyayana has stressed-the attitude of the mind of the 
lovers in every sex-act. The lovers must conduct themselves like 
lovers enjoying the fruits of love for the first time. The woman 

must be wooed and won every time a sex-act is done. The hus - 
band has no right to except condescension from his wife, simply 
for the reason that she is his partner in life. This is psychologi- 
cally a very correct attiude, for it ensures even for the married 
couples novelty and romance during the whole period of their 
existence. As a wife, a woman certainly has certain duties to 

perform ; but the satisfaction of the sex-appetite of her husband 
does not form part of her duty. The husband must court her 

like a lover again and again, and together they should enjoy 
sex-bliss. Hence Vatsyayana does not make any distinction 
between a Ganika and a wedded wife, so far as their sex-activi- 
ties are concerned. In actual sex-act there is no difference bet- 
ween woman and woman, man and man and between man and 
woman. This is an important practical direction that he would 

give all married couples as well as all lovers and prospective 
couples about to be joined in wedlock. The non-realisation of 
this aspect of sex-life is the main cause of the failure of so many 


marriages that we meet with in the world at large. 

$ 



SUR H APR AKA.S A — HIS IDENTITY AND WORKS 

BY 

E. P. Radhakrishnan 


In the history of the post-Samkara advaita dialectical 
literature, three authors stand out as pre-eminent. They are 
Sri Harsa, Gitsukha and Madhusudana Sarasvatl. The object of 
the dialectical works of these authors is to show the untenability 
of the multiplicity of concepts accepted in other schools of 
philosophy on their own so-called logical grounds and thus 
show that Brahman is the only one absolute reality, unshakable 
by logic. The lines of approach of these scholars differ, 
though the aim is one. Sri Harsa and Madhusudana quite 
uncompromisingly took up the destructive attitude while refut- 
ing the counter theories; but in Citsukha we have a happy 
harmony of the two aspects of advaita dialectics, constructive 
as well as destructive. So much so a comprehensive under- 
standing of the Tattvapr adlpika has come to be considered 
as a necessary introduction of advaita dialectics. 

Citsukhi is a difficult work and the commentary of 
Pratyagrupa, printed in the Nirnaya Sugar edition of Citsukhi, is 
of immense help to clearly grasp many points. Many of the 
previous views and authorities refuted in Citsukhi are traced to 
their original sources in the Nayanaprasadinl . I have collected 
all these and shall try to publish them with pertinent remarks 
in a separate paper in future. The date of Pratyagrupa is not 
clearly known. MM. Gopinath Kaviraj 1 gives his date as about 
1400 A. D., but the grounds are not stated. 

Now, we know that Sukhaprakasa was a disciple of Citsukha. 
He has written a commentary on his teacher's work, Citsukhi, 
and a manuscript of this commentary is available in the Madras 
Govt. Oriental Library ( R. No. 5203 ). On a perusal of this 
commentary I found that many passages found in Pratyagrupa’s 

* Introduction to Des. Cat. of Pur. MIm. Mss. in Sarasvati Bhavan 
Library, Benares, Vol. I, p. iv. 
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commentary are identical here, so that the conclusion is that 
Pratyagrupa, it is doubtless, seems to have made use of this 
commentary also. In this paper it is not possible to enter 
into a comparison of the two commentaries ; but I shall discuss 
generally about the date, identity, and works of the earlier 

commentator, Sukhaprakasa. 


Bate : 

Regarding the date of Sukhaprakasa we have not to seek far. 
Being the direct disciple of Citsukha, he should have flourished 
early in the 13th century A. D. 

The assumption of some scholars that he is the teacher of the 
famous Anandagiri does not seem to be correct. Obviously such 
an assumption is founded on an equation of the two names 
Sukhaprakasa and Suddhananda on a formal similarity, for 
which there is not only no necessity, but such identification 
will lead to ativydpti in many similar instances. Hence Sukha- 
prakasa has to be held as a different author from Suddhananda. 
From Amalananda’s reference, w r e know that Sukhaprakasa 

was his vidyaguru. 

Works : 

The following works are found ascribed to him by Aufrecht. 
( C. Catalog orum I, p. 723b ). 

( 1 ) Tattvaprakriycivyakhya , ( 2 ) Nyayadipavalitika , ( 3 ) Nyaya- 
tnakarandavivecani, ( 4 ) Pratyalctattvapradipikatika and ( 5 ) Bhdva- 
dyotanika. I shall discuss these one by one presently. 


1 Tattmprakriydvyakhyd. Aufrecht notices one manuscript 
of this work. ( Biikler’s Guj. Report IV, 54). This copy is in- 
complete. Nothing more about this work was known to him. 


An advaitic work of the name Tattvaprakriya is noticed in 
Burnell’s Tanjore Library Catalogue, p. 94b ( the corresponding 
No. in the New set of Tanjore Des. Catalogue being 7546 ). From 


the introductory verses : 


qi%vf II 
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it would appear that the author was a disciple of Ramatlrtha. 

There is also a commentary on this Tattvaprakriya . It is by 
Anantadeva, son of Apadeva. It is called Sampradayanirupana. 

It begins ! 

strtft HTcr^rcorrg; 11 

This commentary attributed to Anantadeva, son of Apadeva 
in the Tanjore Ms. ( No. 7547 ) calls for an examination here. It 
is called Sampradayanirupam, for, as the second verse in the 
beginning says, the commentary explains the views of three pra- 
sthanas or sampradayas : 

See also later where he seems to say that by Prasthanatraya, 
he means the interpretation of Samkara’s Brahraasutrabhasya, by 
Vivaranacarya, Vartikakara and others : 

^TPT %^FHT%^T-rrr f^ScF I 

The fact that by prasthanatraya we should take three lines of 

interpretation of Samkara’s bhasya has been set forth by me on a 

previous occasion ( see on Sarvadar^ana Literature to be publish- 
ed in the Annals of B. 0. R. I. ). 

On an examination of the Tanjore Ms. No. 7546 described in 
the recent catalogue under the caption, Tattvaprakriya , I find that 

the text is exactly identical with what is printed as Siddhanta - 

* 

tattva of Anantadeva in the Pandit 22, So muoh so the Tattva- 
prakriya is only another name for the Siddhantatattva of Ananta- 
deva. Again since in both the Tattvaprakriya and the commen- 
tary thereon, there is a reference to the author’s teacher, Kama* 
tlrtha, there is every reason to believe that Anantadeva himself 

wrote the commentary also on bis Siddhantatattva ( Tattvapra- 
'kriya ). 

This Anantadeva calls himself as the son of Apadeva. He 
has, however, to be differentiated from Anantadeva II, his grand- 
son, who also is the son of Apadeva and who commented on the 
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Mimarhsanyayapralcasa of his father. Anantadeva I ( e, 1575 A. D.) 
was the^son of Apadeva I, and fattier of Apadeva II ( author of 
the MimamsanyayapraJiusa ) and grandfather of Anantadeva II 
( author of the Smrtikaustubha, BKattuiamkara etc.). His teacher, 
Ramatlrtha, is the same as the commentator on the Upadesasahasri 
and the Samksepasdriraka. However, he had also another guru, 

by name Narayana, of the Bhatta family of Benares, who was 
bom about 1513 A. D. and whom he mentions in his Manmuran « 

jananataka ( Sar. Bhavan Texts 76 ). He composed the following 
works : 

1. Kr?nakridakiituhalaryah ( Ms. BOR 1. 152 of 1902-07 ). 

2. Krsndbhakticandrikandiaka ( Ms. BORI. 152 of 1902-07 ). 

3. Bhaktibhagavatasamgraha, being a collection of choice 
verses from the Bhagavatapurana ( Ms. RASB. Gat. No. V, 3671 ). 

4. Bhaktisata ( Ms. India Office Gat. No. 2521 ). 

5. Bhagavadb haktmirnaya or Viveka ( Ms. Adyar Oat. II, p. 

195b ). This is printed in the Sar. Bh. Texts 72. This work is 

clearly referred to as his grandfather’s work by Anantadeva II 
in his Mathurasetu ( See Ind. Office Cat. I. p. 1402a ). 

6. Bhagavann ama halt mudivydkhyd ( Ms. BBRAS, 1152, Madras 
Govt. Library, R Nos. 1424b and 1748 ). 

7. Manonur an jananataka ( Sar. Bh. Edn. 76 ). 

8. Siddhantatattva or Tattvaprakriya with commentary. 

a 

This information regarding Anantadeva is only by the way. 
It is thus clear that the author of the commentary on the Tattva - 
prakriya is none other than Anantadeva, disciple of Ramatlrtha. 
Thus Ramatlrtha could not have lived prior to the 16th century 
A. D. so that Sukhaprakasa, Citsukha’s disciple thus could not 
have commented on the Tattvaprakriya. Biihler ? s reference per- 
haps refers to Sukhaprakasa’s commentary on the Tattvapradipika 
of Citsukha, Tattvaprakriya being a mistaken reading for Tattva - 

pradipika. 

3. Nydyadipavalivydkhya. 

Aufrecht gives two references for this work ( Hall p. 206 and 
557 ). He attributes the commentary to Sukhaprakasa. But 
on examining the Bikaner Manuscript, this ascription was found 

44 [ Annals, B. O. K 1. ] 
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fco be a mistake. Really the commentary is by Anubhutisvarupa, 
who wrote commentaries on all the known works of Ananda- 
bodha. The colophon in the Bikaner manuscript reads ; 


? m fnrer f|rTrrr>s^r^ : i 


vac.s 


3. Nyayamakarandavivecani. 

Aufrecht gives two references ( Hall p. 155 and Burnell’s 

Tanjore Catalogue p. 94b ). The latter catalogue has been revis- 
ed by Prof. P. P. S. Sastri in whose new set of descriptive cat' 

alogues there are four manuscripts ( Nos. 7465-68 ). The first 
three are complete while the last one is incomplete. The com- 
mentary begins '• 



* TSJcR 

?f 'dwcrJzi I 


. . . 


O 0 • 


9*0 


• 4 4 


9 0 0 


... II 


3 4 0 


• 09 








* 




sTTf^ERRar ) f^rerrwrft- 


srrNcrcrr irrs55RRJtww^ rsr^iwsiw irth: in<wre^ 

I etc. 


It ends : — %^r srsnmit sr^sfr ftr%?r ?RrT srrf — strw? 


wsfm i 






^fRfrroir^T 

I TO 



^R^rgRRERRR^ I t<5T4? 13TRR 

R^nTR^tg^^R ^ SFSRTTfHcTC \ gS-iSR cT^T- 



Colophon reads t ?rt sfoRTWf SPnwswr^tffr^r?^ ^R<TR“ 

T%5tr«fTf^!T^r^T§Rfl*^T%rrr i 

Prof. P. P. S. Sastri in his remarks adds • “ This author has also 
written a commentary on his guru’s ( Citsukha’s) Tattvapradipika. 
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He lived during the middle of the 17th century ( ? ). This author 
seems to have written a commentary on Anandabodba’s Prama ~ 
riamala also. ” The date of Sukhaprakasa as the middle of the 
17th century is surprising. The further information that he 
wrote a commentary on Anandabodha’s Pramanamala also is 
purely a muddle, Prof. P. P. S. Sastri seems to have mistaken 

Citsukha’s Pramanamdlavyakhyd ( Madras Ms. R. 3273 ) for Sukha- 
praka&a’s work. 

Comparing the above extracts from the Ry&yamakarandavi- 
vecanl of Sukhaprakasa with the text of the commentary on the 
Nydyamakaranda, printed in the Chowkhamba edition, which is 

attributed to Citsukha, we find that the texts are identical, with 
the exception that in the printed version the mangalailokas are 
missing. The very absence of the mangaMloka in the beginning 

itself is a ground for doubting the attribution of the commentary 
to Citsukha. All the four manuscripts in the Tanjore Palace 
Library have the colophon mentioning Sukhaprakasa as the 
author of the commentary. The colophon in a manuscript in 
possession of Mr. Damodaran hTambudiripsd of Peruvanafctumana 
near Shoranur, Cochin State, also explicitly mentions Sukhapra- 
kasa as the author. 

*nmnr i 

Again one of the verses in the beginning of the Tanjore Ms. 
clearly mentions Sukhaprakasa as the author, 

rarsra 11 

In the light of these evidences it should be admitted that the 
real author of the commentary is Sukhaprakasa and its attribu- 
tion to Citsukha is a mistake ; and if out of vinigamanaviraha, 

one argues the other way that the real author is Citsukha and 

& 

that the teacher’s work is in some manuscripts wrongly ascribed 
to his pupil, Sukhaprakasa, the following additional evidence 
may serve as an answer. In the Oitsukhivyakhya of Sukhapra- 
kasa ( which will be shortly described ) the second mangalaUoka 
is the same as the first verse in the Nyayamakarandavivecani. The 
identity of this versa clearly proves the identity of authors. 
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It now ram&ins to explain how the colophon of the Nyaya- 
maharandavyakhya printed in the Chowk. edition mentions Cit- 
sukha as the author. Further some manuscripts also have the 
colophon giving Citsukha as the author. Reference may be made 
to the following Mss., all of them recorded in the Oat. Catalogo* 
rum (India Office Cat. Hos. 2373-74 ; Mitra Notices No. 1682 ; 
Stein’s Cat. p. 124 and Extr. p. 328 ). We cannot find any rea* 
sonable explanation for this except that this colophon is a mis- 
take. The fact that all these manuscripts have no mangalasloka 
is of special significance for this conclusion, for it is not the 
characteristic way of Citsukha to open his commentary without 
a mahgala. 

Such jumbling of authorship is not also very uncommon. 
For in the case of the Iiavasyabhasyatippana attributed to Ananda- 
giri in the Anandasrama edition, different manuscripts have 
different colophons, though the entire text is the same. In some 
Mss. the author is mentioned as Narendrapurl, in some others 
the colophons give Sivananda as the author, while in the Ana- 
ndasrama edition it is attributed to Anandagiri. This confusion 

does not seem to admit of an easy solution at the present state 
of our insufficient material. I have examined this problem in 
some detail in a paper in the Poona Orientalist. Thus what I 

wish to stress is that from the mere colophon we should not 
hasten to determine the authorship of a work unless it is 

confirmed by other evidences as well. 

4, Tattmpradipikavyakhya. 

Aufrecht refers to Burnell’s Cat. p. 92b. In the Madras Govt. 
Oriental Mss. Library also there is a Ms. of this commentary to 
which I shall come shortly. 

5. Bhavadyotanika. Regarding this work as noted in Aufrecht 
as a separate work of Sukbaprakasa ('Cat, Cat. I, p. 407 ) I wish 
to say that it is a mistake. The work is identical with item ( 4 ) 

above for Sukhaprakasa’s commentary on the OitsukM is called 
Bhavadyotanika. 

Thus altogether the number of works written by Sukhapra- 
kasa reduces to two, commentaries on the Nyd ya makaranda and 
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on the Tattvapradipika. Besides these, he also wrote one Adhi- 
karanaratnamala ( Madras Ms. R. 2902 ). 

In the following I give only very few remarks about these 
works. 


Citsukhwyakhya-Bhavadyotanika. A complete manuscript of 
this work is available in the Madras Library ( R. No. 5203 ). It 

is very scrappy with many omissions in the middle. However 

* 

it is interesting to append here the extracts from the beginning 
etc. It begins : 

fgrflsn-^cTq; 1 

sfifrRr ] : n 


1? TWfC SPSff- 


r\* 




^ .... 


• • 


... HTR3T RRi: Hi: 

fwgr ... ... ^r?rsr#q^mr^r: i 


srr%rr ig^srarenr n 

( The portion within brackets in the first verse has been filled 
up from the Adhikaranaratnamala. See later on ). 


The second verse is identical with the mangalasloka in his 
N yayamakarandavivecani, which proves the identity of authorship. 
In many places this commentary is brief ; but still it is helpful 
in tracing the views expressed by Citsukha, as it comes from the 
author’s own disciple. A comparative study of the commentaries 
on Citsukhi by Sukhaprakasa and Prafcyagrupa shows that the 
latter had made use of Sukhaprakasa’s work. In many places 
Pratyagrupa quotes verbatim Sukhaprakasa’s expressions. 
Of course, there are many points of difference also between the 
two; but within the limited scope of this short paper it is not 
possible to give a comparative statement. Here I shall give a 
list of the chief authorities cited in Sukhaprakasa’s commen- 
tary. 
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Gangapun, Gangapurlyah and Gangapuriyamata, pp. 5. 7. 38. 

43. 51. 53. 55. 59. 71. 77. 7& 79. 80, 87. 87. 244. 

Bhatta Vartika, pp. 8. 62. 

Udayana, pp. 9. 56. 81. 84. 87. 91. 129-30. 

Lllavatlkara, pp. 9. 163. 164. 180. 182. 189. 204, 221. 
Varfcikakara, pp. 12. 57. 92. 105. 113. 145. 248. 

M§namanohara, pp. 15. 27. 35. 53. 110. 

Salikanatha, pp. 32. 46. 

Murad, pp. 32. 46. 

Nyayakalpataru, p. 50. 

Tatparyaparisuddki, pp. 52. 221. 

Aksapada, pp. 63. 155, 

Vacaspati Misra, pp. 83. 129. 130. 137. 150. 

Kiranavall, p. 85. 

Brahmasiddhi, p. 103. 

Khandanakara, p. 123. 

BhattapadaB, p. 129. 

Suresvaravartika, p. 214. 

Istasiddhikara, pp. 241. 243. 

> • 

Pancapadika, p. 243. 

Samkhyasaptati, p. 247. 


Adhikarcmratnamala. This is a work of Sukhaprakasa. 


Ms 


of this is 


Madras 


This is perhaps designed after his teacher’s two works of the 
same nature, namely Adhikaranamafijan ( R. 3305e ) and Adhi- 
karay,asamgati ( R. 3305d ). Later on Bharatitlrtha wrote the 
Vaiyasikadkilcarayamala on this model, foukhaprakasa s work 

begins : 






srarcr 


$ *fn%rt w \\ 
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snw^raFrsrrwsroT 337: 11 

*TTS2TTwsTRraJiE3na[ 

¥3g7*T ^STPlWtf *TTO I 

C 5 

T%7TH gFRT QftSraTRft II 

The first verse is the same as the verse in the beginning of 
his Bhavadyotanika ( see above ). In this as well as in the second 
he refers to his guru, Citsukha, and in the third he says that the 
Adhikaranaratnamala is strung out of gems of arguments collect- 

r 

ed from the ocean of Samkara Bhasya. 

To recapitulate the results •• We know that Sukhaprakasa 
was the disciple of Citsukha and as such must have lived early 
in the 13fch century A. D. He was the teacher of Amalananda 

11 lWw VI yl/rlA 

( Kalpatarukara ) and he has to be differentiated from Suddha- 
nanda, the teacher of Anandagiri. His works so far known are 
( 1 ) Citsukhivyakhya-Bhavadyotanika, (2) Nydyamakarandavyakliya- 
Vivecani and ( 3 ) Adfukaranaratnamala. Exoept the second the 
other two have not yet seen the light of day. It is highly 
desirable that some effort is made to publish these works also at 

an early date. 



ANUBHUTISVARUPACARY A— AUTHOR OF THE 
PRAKATARTHAVIVARANA, ISTASIDDHP 

VIV ARANA ETC. 

BY 

V. Raghavan 

The name of Anubhutisvarupacarya has long been known in 
connection with the Sarasvata school of grammar of which he 

wrote the Sarasvata prakriya and according to some, the Saras- 
vata sutras also. In the history of Advaita literature, he has also 
been known as the preceptor of one Janardana who wrote the 
Tattvaloka. Aufrecht adds that Anubhutisvarupacarya wrote a 
gloss on Anamdabodha’s Pramanamala 00. I. p. 17a. 1 Mr. T. M. 
Tripathi, in his introduction to the GOS edition of the Tarka- 
sarhgraha, drew our attention to three more works of Anubhuti- 
svarupacarya : the Samgraha 2 on the Nyayamakaranda of 
Anandabodha, the Candrika 3 on Anandabodha’s Nyayadlpavali 
and a gloss 4 on the Gaudapadlyabhasya of Sarhkara. Mr. Tripathi 
recorded also an interesting anecdote about the origin of the 

Sarasvata sutras ( p. x ) and considered that Anubhutisvarupa- 
oarya wrote both the Sutras and the Prakriya of the Sarasvata 

grammar. Besides, in the Catalogue of Sanskrit Mss. in the 

Oudh Province for 1872, p. 24, there is entered a work called 

Jnanapatha by Anubhutisvarupacarya, of which nothing more is 

known. 

II ■ 1 HM ~ ^ i" » — ■ ,P ' " "" "" 1 *" IP " ■ » ■ 1 ■>■■■!, — I 1 — — ■I* 11 ** 

1 Aufrecht records the reference L. 2869 ( inc ). The following other 
manuscripts of it are known now: Madras Trien. Cat. R. 3268; one in 
Naduvailmatham, Cochin ; one in the Mutt at Srhgeri ; and one described in 
the Trivandrum Curator’s Catalogue, II, 310 A. 

3 Tekkematham, Cochin. 

3 Dec. Coll. 766 of 1891-95; besides the Dec. Coll, manuscript of this 
work, we know ol other manuscripts: Bikaner Library; Madras Des. Cat. 
15306, wrongly ascribed to Narendrapuri and Tri. Cur. Cat. 298 ( entered 

anon ). 

1 Tekkematham ; besides that we now know of two other Mss., Mad. 
Trien. Cat. 2911 and Adyar I App. ii b. 
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We are now in a position to know in a greater degree the im- 
portant place which Anubhutisvarupacarya occupies in the 
history of Advaita, and some more Advaita works of his which 
are of greater importance than those already noted. 

His Khandanak h anda Khadya Vyakhya 

Anubhhtisvarupacarya wrote a commentary on Sri Harsa’s 
Khandanakhandakhadya called SisyahitaisinI and there is a 
manuscript of it in the Big Bhandar at Jesalmere, noticed on p. 
26 of the Catalogue of the Mss. in the Jain Bhandar at Jesalmere 
by Dalai ( GOS. XXI 1923 ). The commentary is entered here 
anonymously, though the concluding verse clearly mentions the 
author. 

* 

h# frr *r%q»rafr. I 

WAT Vi 

This seems to be a complete manuscript ; another manuscript 
of this commentary, an incomplete one, is available in the 
Sangha Bhandara of Pattan ( No. Ill ) and is described on pp. 
372-3 of the Des. Cat. of Mss. in Jain Bhandar at Pattan, Vol. I, 

Palm-leaves, GOS, 1937. The description in this catalogue ext- 
racts all the three concluding verses; the last verse is*on the com- 
mentator and is identical with the verse given above from the 
Jesalmere Catalogue ; the first verse is on Sri Harsa, and the 
second one on God Hayagrlva. 





At the beginning or at the end, Anubhhtisvarupacarya salutes 
Hayagrlva in most of the works. 1 The form of the author’s name 
occurring in the last verse of this work, Anubkavasvarupa, need 
not make us hesitate in taking him as Anubhufcisvarupa ; Pra- 
jnanananda, author of the gloss on the Tattva'loka of Janardana 


1 See end of SarasvataprakriyS ; both beginning and end of Pramana- 
mSla nibandhana, Mad. Trieo. Oat. R. No. 3268 and beginning of Ny5ya- 
dlpSvali CandrikS, BORI, 776 of 1891-95, and Mad. Des. Cat. 15306. 
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who was Anubhutisvarupa’s pupil, mentions Anubhutisvarupa as 
Anubhavasvarupa, 

Bom. Br. R. A. S. Cat. II, p. 320. 
The Report in English on the Search for Mss. in the Pattan 
Jain Bhandara, appearing as an Introduction to the GOS Cata- 
logue of the Pattan Mss. Vol. I, seems to confuse this comment- 
ary by Anubhutisvarupa with that of Vidyasagara Anandapurna 

( pp. 44-45 ). 

The same Pattan manuscript was also described with extracts 
by Peterson in his Fifth Report ( see extracts on pp. 29-30). Pet- 
erson makes a remark that the author of the commentary was a 
pupil of Sri Harsa ; this is just a surmise. 

The Gitabhasya tippana of Anubhutisvarupa 

Another important work of Anubhutisvarupacarya is his 
Tippana on Samkara’s Bhagavadgltabhasya. This is a brief gloss 
available in four manuscripts, one in the Adyar Library ( Cata- 
logue I, p. 138b ), another in the Mysore Library ( Cat. I. p. 442 ), 
a third in the office of the Curator, Trivandrum ( Des. Cat. II, 

324 ), and a fourth in the new collection of the University, Tri- 
vandrum. 

In the Des. Cat. of the Curator’s Library, Trivandrum, Vol. 

II, p. 714, w% find a note that “ the commentary on chapters 14-17 

is missing. ” The fact, however, is that Anubhutisvarupacarya 

himself did not offer any comments on these chapters. As I said 

above, the Tippana is very brief and has some discussions only 
in a few places ; there are some chapters on which the author 
has only very little to say. After finishing ch. 13 he expressly 

says, 

i sthtw 1 

Adyar Ms. leaf 33. 

At the beginning of the gloss on ch. 2, Anubhutisvarupacarya 
criticises Bhaskara and his Jnana-karma samuccaya. In this 

connection Anubhutisvarupa refers to another writer on Adv- 
aita, an Acarya, as having cited Bhaskara’s text and criticsed it 

Q 

in detail ; unfortunately, in none of the manuscripts is the name 
of that Acarya clear. 
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m <f5T FTfr^^ HfvfT^nF STT^mF^TT? 

f 

H|rOT^r^RlTFWgHRr^^ I H^T ^Tg^nm' W :, 

st^ctt *n%wrrar l TTHT^Tm* 9cW 

tT^PTJF^rT^r^OTI^OT^T: 3J?7m55T^T^i:(?) 

irms^qT^^r^r ifwrarsrit^rsnft: i 

Adyar Ms. leaf 4a. 


The Mysore manuscript 1 has and jpnTcrr (or $r)- 

=^I=qrr: Of the two manuscripts in Trivandrum 2 , one in the old 

Curator’s Office reads *rra»CTt5«ra( and iraTOPffltf: and the other 
newly acquired Trivandrum manuscript reads and 

•rawRSRrra'^ 

There are passages which Anandagiri reproduces from this 
Gltabhasya tippana, in his own commentary on the Gltabhasya. 


An important work of Anubhutisvarupacarya, which Mr. Tri- 
pathi had already mentioned, is the Gaudapadlya bhasya tippana 

of which the manuscript in the Tekkematham in the Cochin 
State had come to Mr. Tripathi’s knowledge. There are two 

manuscripts in the above Matham, and the Madras and Adyar 
Libraries, each contains a manuscript. Mad. Trien. Oat. R. Ro. 
2911 and Ad. Cat. I. App. iib. It is a perusal of this work which 
led to the discovery of two other important works of Anubhuti- 
svarupacarya. 

The Istasiddhivivarana of Anubhutisvarupacarya 


On pp. 59-60 ( Madras Ms. ) of his above-mentioned gloss on 
the Gaudapadlya bhasya of Saihkara, Anubhutisvarupacarya cri- 
ticises the Ekajlvavada and briefly clarifies his view of the re- 
lative plurality of Jlvas and of the impossibility of release for 
all when one gets released ( Ekamuktau Sarvamuktih ). In this 

context, Anubhutisvarupacarya says that he has criticised these 
views of Ekajlva and Sarvamukti in the Istasiddhivivarana. 

% cT q-gjw s^r&r t[=r w*fr=ranTTfrs, 

^fWrTT XXX X 

1 I am thankful to Mr. M. S. Basavalingayya, Curator, Mysore, for send- 
ing me the relevant extract from the Mysore Ms. 

2 I am thankful to Dr. L. A. Ravi Varma, Hony. Director, Ori. Mss. 

Library, Trivandrum, for the relevant extracts from the two Trivandurm 

Mss. 

% * 
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5RTlffOTT^rR ! cT^TrTSn^^rR^^H’^lT 

^cth^ I (rero^TT *r ra*i vr fra **rrwra; i gT%^^rasfra*ra*m^- 

#IW?i WUraS?mif§#i ^WT%cT frg- 

1 

pp. 59-60, Mad. Ms. R, 2911. 

• • * 

How, this Istasiddhivivarana may be anybody's but, in fact, 
turns out to be Anubhutisvarupa’ s own, in the light of which 
fact, the reference gains in point. What is more fortunate is that 

this commentary of Anubhutisvarupa on Vimuktatman’s Ista- 

siddhi is available. In the Madras Govt. Oriental Mss. Library 
there is a manuscript of an anonyifious Xstasiddhivivarana des- 

cribed in the Trien. Catalogues under R. No. 4384. In the gen- 
eral Alphabetical Index of the Madras Library* this is wrongly 
entered as another manuscript of Jhanottama’s commentary on 
the Istasiddhi and misled by this, I had postponed its examina- 
tion for some time, though my attention was on it from 1936. 
Two more manuscripts of this Istasiddhivivarana are also avai- 
lable in Trivandrum, one in the Palace Library and another in 
the Curator’s Library, but there again in the Descriptive Cata- 
logues of those Libraries, it has been assumed without examin- 
ation that the commentary is Jnanottama’s ( See Des. Cat. of the 
Palace Lib. No. 599 ; Cur. Lib. No. 268 ). When I examined this 

Istasiddhivivarana ( Madras ms. R. 4384 ), I found that its author 
was identical with the author of the above-noticed Gaudapadlya- 
bhasya tippana , and that the Istasiddhivivarana referred to there 

is the same as this. The matter, for which Anubhutisvarupa in 
his Gaudapadlya bhasya tippana refers us to the Istasiddhiviva- 
rana, is found in this manuscript. 

On. pp. 329-333 ( Mad. Ms. R. 4384 ) of this Istasiddhivivarana 
we find an elaborate statement by the author of his position re- 
garding Maya, Jiva, Isvara, Bandha and Mukti. 

— T%1TT=fcF3T 3RTf|ff%#®arr TT^Tf^T^ra^T, 

m ransrarara: ) i £ *rrai <r 

srf?ra rasrFHTT^' 3 5 fra i 5 (%ra^c 4 5f§r 

I 1 ’ fra | cT'WT ^ *rTNT*m TR- 

surraifireras srraraftsra 
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A 




aftSTcfTlt l ?T qJFqRFTR^ 


37%^faR?^Tq> rrrh i drfi'^Torr ^»i%qrRr =rr sr^rTH^r 

sj-wotrtri fsrtr^^srr?rR?w^#?rr^ , srTp&src 


^TR^Rjf^TRHF^n w?TT%^RT<r 


• • • 


gTcT«T 


* W& TOW ^w 

5 1 


£ 5 T 5 TT fjq vRTTrRTRT T=RRR 3TR GRTT 


• o > 


... ^RRrRT 


: srst: 


tT R3P7RPSR RlW^fq ^ROl SR^HR fR 

VJ > 

RRSTTRSPI GRTRRq? SR^S^RTI? tfURig; I 3RWr ^%rt(t%)- 
RTR'RRrrTmR3; \ -irr^rr qR % m cRRthRSTrrt^Tqr rt^Tct^^- 


WRi'ff l : F?f r%*. f%^l%HT I cRRTf; SRTR3R r^TFSTTRcrrR 

^RqqRcRTq^mR ^=TR^qrr%r%%ir i 


3-;rrrt: 


S-^T^qRT^Wn 3TTf:, 


^ERTT^f H 1 qf^r ^T^TOTa-: 


Wit ^fTgT^RTT*. 3RTTR ^WIW fTt^T 5T SRR, ^R^TffTR 1 1 

cRqrmET%%^^R^RR7F jrrtcfrra WRqfcr I w far%%^r 


srrq^RF qq nRgrc qqrreq stt^t^t rhrrsrf q 

cFjtt qrtf?j rr ^q^PRWqqnr 1 r sffqRn%- 


* mw i 


X 


X 


X 


•Jy 


X 


x cRJTTcj; 5r3^' 


^rg^n^^T^ranw^RF sr^iqsnq^ifpFRr srsrq 55^^: 

% spqT%ef5^RRI I 

The identity especially of the closing lines in the portions 
extracted above from the Gaudapadlya bhasya tippana and the 
Istasiddhivivarana is clinching. 


The identification of the author of this Istasiddhivivarana as 
Anubhutisvarupa is borne out by another evidence also. On p. x 
of his Introduction to the Tarkasamgraha, Mr. Tripathi refers 
to an anecdote relating to a variant form of the locative singular 


1 We do not* know which Advaitic writer it is whom Anubhutisvarupa 
accuses here as not having had even a sight of the Istasiddhi for his mistake 
of attributing to the Istasiddhi the Ekajlvavada. At the end of his 
criticism, Anubhutisvarupa refers to that writer as an Upasaka of Traipura- 
salagrama and as one not exactly interested in Advaita as suoh. 

Pratyaksvarupa, in his commentary on the TattvapradJpika of Oitsukha, 
ascribes the Ekajlvavada to the Istasiddhi ; p. 378. Nayanapraaadinl, NS 
edn. v5H'jrR^RFK r -q-ifq^'n%7) ?r I and the reference seems to 

imply that Citsukha’s view also was the same as that of his commentator. 
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of the word Pams, viz., Punksu ( and to the composition of 

the system of Sarasvata Grammar ; in a footnote to this anecdote 

Mr. Tripathi draws attention to a passage in the Sarasvata dipika 

of Satyabodha which explains the form Punksu and cites its 
occurrence in a verse in the Istasiddhi of Vimuktatman. 

fq \ r fra 

r%# i cT«rr t?~ 

3R*ra FFiRTtPR ( s^sra ^fTdt rawra;) jsr srf'rara i 

4 

In the Sarasvata sutras and Prakriya of Anubhutisvarupa 
( p. 153 Purvarddha, Haridas Skt. Series), we find in the section 
on Hasantapurhlinga Sabdas, the following bearing out the ob- 
servation of Satyabodha quoted by Mr. Tripathi. 

i s^r: r%r^T^*. I 3T^TT etc. 

Anubhutisvarupa says that in the case of the Pums sabda, a 
condemnatory ‘ Kagagama ’ occurs before the termination to 
show that plurality is impossible as regards Puman, i. e. Purusa 
or Atman. 1 It is in support of this Prakriya and Rupa that 
Satyabodha cites the occurrence of Punksu in the Istasiddhi. 

t 

Now, what do we find in the Istasiddhi ? The verse cited by 
Satyabodha, with a difference in the first pada, occurs as verse 
12 in ch. vii, p. 342, GOS edn. of the Istasiddhi of Prof. M. Hiri- 


yanna. Prof. Hiriyanna’s note to this verse says that three 
manuscripts of the text and the commentator Jnanottama have 
the reading Punksu and that only Anandanubhava says in his 

commentary that we have to read it as Purhsu $ Prof. Hiriyanna 


here refers also to the iraditidh mentioned by Mi;. Tripathi. 



we turn to the Istasiddhivivarana identified by me as Anubhuti' 


svarupa’s, we find that that commentator also reads it as Punksu 

» 


1 If ‘Asambhave Fumsah Kaksau’ is a Sutra, it would be one of the 
proofs to show that Anubhutisvarupa himself composed the Sutras also ; but 
the number of the Sarasvata Sutras in Mss and commentaries is not uniform 
and in Ramasrama’s Siddhanta Candrika, a gloss directly on the Sutras, 
‘Asambhave pumsah kaksau’ is absent. It would then mean that it is a 
‘Vaktavya’ introduced by Prakriyakara. 


p 
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and what is more, gives the same explanation as is offered in his 
Sarasvata prakriya. 

frn l Jgr gararedtafflT*} aim?!: 1 

^r%JTTT% 1 

Before I go to the identification of yet another work of Anu- 
bhutisvarupa and the data which this Istasiddhivivarana gives 
in that connection, let me draw attention to some noteworthy 
points in the Istasiddhivivarana. 

1 p. 2 Anubhutisvarhpa refers here to the Tlkakara ; this is 
Vimuktatman himself, the Tlka meant being the Vrttigrantha 
itself. 

2 pp. 36-37. Here Anubhutisvarupacarya refers and replies 
to the sarcastic view of a Nyaya writer who said, while explain- 
ing and illustrating jatis, that further varieties of futile respon- 

dences, Jatyuttaras, can be had in the Istasiddhi. 

w Hrripsfrrerr — shsttr ^rTr^cRTToT ( srTtfVRrfaT ) 

^a-s^r^TTm, 5 a etc. 1 

3 pp. 228-9 Anubhutisvarupacarya evidently refers to a 
Nyaya writer again who seems to have remarked that the Ista- 
siddhi suffers from Punarukti. Anubhutisvarupa explains how 
this is an unjustifiable jibe. 

T%2jr5r H^Trj^grsr^oRn^f^- 

1 3rror»«Mfcr 

h# ^ ’TTHjfvfrT %^qrnTm^-'4T?rr%^ ! £! r ctq- ^onrfpr 

mm qR^rtr^ i 


1 See below for full quotation of the whole section. This entire section 
extending to two pages in Anubhutisvarupa’s Istasiddhivivarna is absent 
from Jnanottama’s gloss on the Istasiddhi, Mad. Ms. R. 3350 pp. 48-49. 

2 This passage is retained by Jnanottama in his gloss, see Mad. Ms. R. 
3350 pp. 4-5, where the word * Saptasatyam 7 reads 1 Saptada^atya 5 ; snd see 
also Prof. Hiriyanna’s GOS edn. of the Istasiddhi, extracts from Jnanofctama’s 
commentary, p. 587 where the reading 4 Saptasatyam ’ is accepted. See also 
Prof. Hiriyanna’s Note on this passage on p. 668 of his edn. 

3 Prof. Hiriyanna has 4 * instead of fR^TT: I . 

4 This refers to Vimuktatma’s own remarks on p. 123, end of the first 
paragraph. 
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The discovery of Anubhutisvarupa’s Istasiddliivivarana takes 
away the reputation of Jnanottama of Mangala in Colade^a who 
now appears to be a secondhand writer. His fstasiddhivyakhya 

is practically a reproduction of Anubhutisvarupacarya’s. In 
section IV of his Introduction to his edition of the Naiskarmya- 
siddhi of Suresvara with Jnanottama’s Candrika in the Bombay 

Sanskrit Series, Prof. M. Hiriyanna notes the fact that Jnanot- 
tama’s commentary on the Naiskarmyasiddhi and Citsukha’s 
commentary on the same work are practically identical except 
for some extra passages in the former. Prof. M. Hiriyanna con- 
siders Jnanottama more likely to have been the earlier of the 
two and hence the original writer. But when one reflects on 
this circumstance after what we have known from the relation- 
ship of Anubhutisvarupa’s and Jnanottama’s commentaries on 
the Istasiddhi, one would be disposed to view Jnanottama as the 
later writer who was indebted to Anubbfttisvarupa and Citsukha. 

Regarding the relationship between the commentaries on the 
Istasiddhi by Jnanottama and Anandanubhava, Prof. Hiriyanna 
says ( p, vii, bis preface ) that the latter seems to presuppose Jfia- 
nottama. Besides the two places pointed out by Prof. Hiriyanna, 

there is a third place, where again passages are common in these 
commentaries ; compare pp. 85-86 of the Adyar Ms. of Ananda- 
nubhava’s Istasiddhivivarana where Anandanubhava replies to 
the Naiyayika who pointed out Prasahgasama Jati in the Adv- 
aitin’s argument, and the corresponding portion of Jnanottama’ s 
gloss in manuscript ? ( p. 407 GOS edn. extracts from Jnanot- 
tama’s gloss here are not full ). There are about eight lines taken 
by Jnanottama from Anandanubhava. From these passages it is 
clear that Jnanottama used Anubhhtis var upa’s gloss in the main 
and in a few places, used Anandanubhava’ s gloss also. 

The Prakatarthavivarana a work of Anubhutisvarupa 


Students of Advaita Literature are indebted to Dr. T. R. 
Chintamani for his edition ( Madras University Sanskrit Series, 
9, Part I, 1935, Part II, 1939 ) of the valuable commentary on the 

f 

Brahma Sutra Bhasya of Samkara, called the Prakatartha, long 

known to scholars only through references like the one in the 
Tattvaioka of Janardana. When the distinctive views of the 

author of this commentary on Samkara’s Sutra bhasya were re- 
ferred to by writers they always mentioned its author as Pra- 
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katarthakara only. It is clear that his identity was forgotten. 
His Istasiddhivivarana has also been handed down anonymously. 
The first clue to the identification of the Prakatarthakara struck 
me as early as the time of the publication of the first volume of 
the Prakatarthavivarana in 1938. I took up the question after 
the publication of the second part and tried to push the investi- 
gation to a conclusion towards the end of 1940. And owing to 

the more pressing day-to-day work of the New Catalogus Cata- 

% 

logorum, I could publish my results only now. A close study of 
the works of Anubhutisvarupacarya already dealt with, such as 
the Bhagavadgltabhasya tippana, Gaudapadlyabkasya tippana 
and the Istasiddhivivarana, together with the Prakatarthaviva- 
rana, has convinced me that the author of the “ Sarlrakamaha* 

bhasya Prakatarthanibandhana ( or Vivarana ) ” is none else than 
Anubhutisvarupacarya. 

A. i. One of the two opening verses of the Prakatartha- 
vivarapa is»* 

rT^TqTTT'Tf *TPS*r 

trrcwra Tlra-Tof w 

This is a characteristic verse, either at the opening or end of 
the works, of Anubhutisvarupacarya. If he does not pay obeis* 
ance to his deity Hayagrlva, he usually starts with affirming his 
being the Brahman ; and then he gives a verse which contains 
some dark allusion to some personal detail referring to himself 
or a student of his ; this second verse contains a statement of 

somebody's long neglect of the works, Vyakhya-asamarthya, and 
consequent Samtapa and his own effort to compose the comment- 
ary on hand for the removal of that Samtapa. Now, see this 

verse or idea occurring in the other works of Anubhutisvarupa- 
carya ; 

After an Anustubh, as in the Prakatartha, affirming the 
author’s identity with the Brahman, the Istasidhivivarana has the 
second verse which is nearly identical with that in the Prakata- 

rthavivarana : 

t 

46 [ Annals, B, 0. E, I. ] 
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sTf^rnr qw 

SO *© 

^wrg^swcRT ^Rrrrrc %r: i 
rr«qTrqffirwRr*r *rts-RR?- 




sn%crr q'Ffr^r 


Mad 


ii At the end of Anubhutisvarupacarya’s Gltabha^ya tippana 
we have the same idea put in an Anustubh. 

aT TOdre^ rnsq-: qinwre re^npj; V 

S 3 C\ ^ 

sgrerornTwfaFa^ f^r^^na; 11 

Advar Ms. and Trivandrum Curator’s 


♦ » * 
111. 


Catalogue, II. 324. 

The second verse at the beginning of Anubhutisvarupa- 


earya’s Gsudapadlyabhasya tippana is : 


fe qT ffq qrw*? t%?r ^ 333; 
r%^rf^^HTq^r^qr^f% : ^^T’ : T^rF : crq' 11 


Mad. Ms. R. 2911. 


iv. At the end of Anubhdtisvarupa’s Nyayadlpavali Candrika 


we have : 


$RqTcTwww: I 

SO C\ 

wrJTPT^rrcsrro. i l z 


v. At the end of his Kyayamakarandavyakhya, Anubhufci- 
svarupa says '• 

f5"i<ra i 


^TRtrRrTTr^RrRTTT Jr 



1 It is a characteristic of Anubhutisvarupacaeya to disregard in the even 
padas of the Anustubhs the guru-laghu rules. See his Sarasvata prakriya 
also, Haridas Ser. Kasi, Pt. I, pp. 107, £10 ( 4l4 §R!1% #RT: ) 233 and Pt. II 

p. 93 ifq: ) t See again the verse at the end of his NySyadlpavali- 

candrika and Nyayamakarandasaxhgraha quoted below. 

* I am thankful to Messrs. P. K. Gode and Ram Nivas Harit for sending 

0 

me extracts from the BORI and Bikaner Mss. of Anubhutisvarupa’s 
Candrika on the Nyayadlpavali of Anandabodha. A third manuscript of this 
work, in great disorder and wrongly taken as a work of Narendrapurl is 
available in the Madras Govt. Oriental Mss. Library, but of this more later. 

8 I am thankful to Mr. I. N, Menon, M.A., B.Litt., ( Oxon ), D. P. I., 
Coohin, for the kindness with which, through the Devasvam Commissioner 
of Cochin, he sent me on loan the Tekkematham Ms. of this work. 

Note in the second pada of these two Anustubhs again the break of guru- 
laghu rules. The last verse, the last in the NySyamakarandasamgraha, is on 
AnubhStisvarupa’s favourite deity, Hayagriva. 
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B, A second series of evidence pertains to the Anustubh 
verses which Anubhutisvarupa always has in the place or in 
addition to the Mahgala Slokas, either at the beginning of his 
works, or at their end or at the beginning and close of sections. 
In these verses he usually affirms his being the Supreme 
Brahman. 

i. At the beginning of the Istasiddhivivarana he has this 


verse : 


Trnrq-f TOirgM anrR^rr: 1 

Mad. Ms. R. 4384. 

# 

This verse, with a change in the last quarter, is found at the 
end of the I Adhyaya of the Prakatarthavivarana. 

TTTU^TT *T*5TJT£T3f ^RT^RSTR^R R I 1 
ii. The Gaudapadiya bhasya tippana ends with the verse 


3TR sngnWTSr R*R 1 

^REfR TRT T%T2R ^'4 cfT II 

Mad. Ms. R. 2911. 

which compares with the verse with which the Prakatarthaviva 
rana ends 

STfnWTf RR*T$R <R?T I 


Tcfsrrm w w srstr ^t^tirct jrt ii 

The opening verse of the Prakatarthavivarana, the opening verses 

of the four chapters of the Gaudapadiya bhasya tippana-these 
are all of the same type, 

C. The following series of passages iu the body of the Pra- 
katarthavivarana, which are common with those in the other 

works of Anubhutisvarupa, go to confirm further 'my identifies- 

• • > 

tion of the author of the Prakatarthavivarana as Anubhutisva- 

rtipacarya : 


1 Dr. T. R. Chintamani’s edition reads the second pada as ‘ 3 fRH%TR$PT 

I I • 

\ I have given above the correct reading ‘ ^ ’ i and it is 

supported by the corresponding part of the Istasiddhivivarana-verse, as well 
as by four manuscripts of the Prakatarthavivarana, noted in the foot-note 
by Dr. T. R. Chintamani. 
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i. In the foregone portion of this paper, while identifying 
the Istasiddhivivarana as a work of Anubhutisvarupa, I quoted 
two passages from the author’s Gaudapadlya bhasya tippana and 
Istasiddhivivarana, the former one making a reference to the 
latter. In the latter is to be found an elaborate statement of the 
author’s view on M ay a, vara, JIvas, the relative plurality of JIvas 
and the impossibility of release for all when one gets release. 

The whole thing occurs in the Prakatarthavivarana, except the 
reference to the ‘Traipura Salagrama Upasaka.’ Since the passage 
from the Istasiddhivivarana has been quoted above, I quote here 
only the corresponding portion from the Prakatarthavivarana, 

Pra. vi., Pt. i. pp. 3-4. 

flgrq- qssq:— qqq qrqqrqqfeqT ^prr, 

qcqRBTiq*q qqff?qTTtqrq I 5 

rare <^q qgr %q qqre^qqs; i qsqr nre qrefe^riHqf^ raqrq^qr- 
rej^qrnreref aTreq&rrq^qjqr^qci qfqfqfreq q^q 'qq^qq srq-H- 

^frq^qqiT^T^^ l X X X q reT$TCqq^q ^c5Pfq 

3Tqqrcrfq‘i%qqTqr re^qq, ‘ ^q qq qfn^qr qqq 5 ^qrre gq:, 

qqfq q^-qTW I X X X q?f qTqirqqq: q?Tqq(qTreO 

qqsf: q fqqprr%rq fqr?i%qarq ^q qrg qfqqq 1 ‘ qq*qp% rere- 
qrqqqf fqj ’ f^qq qrqrersqq qrq^^sqiiqqqqqrqTqTqTq^) 
qqK^Tqnriqqnqffqi, q reqqoT qrqrqn, iqraiq., 

m«qr?qsfq arenq^^ljqqqqrq; i 


This can be closely compared with the passage quoted previ- 
ously from Anubhutisvarupa’s Istasiddhivivarana. The ideas 
here are also briefly given in the Gaudapadlya bhasya tippana 

of Anubhutisvarupa, Mad. Ms. pp. 4-5 and 14. 

q^rre s c^qi^rq fqr^rqf qrren i fq^qrq qq srqrqfqqf^T- 
^r^qrq^qR‘^q^T%qrq qrqr=qT%5 qfqfqfqq q%q qcpq^ arq^q- 

qtq^qqfTTT^qq^— I 
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ii. Pra. vi., Part I, p. 6. 

*r ft 'erzM&zv ft^rar ^mrctra 1 %3j r£Rrnr?rnT 

^T^TSTi ^T^HccTTg;, etc. I 

This can be compared with the following from Anubhutisva- 
rupa’s Gltabhasya tippana, Adyar Ms. leaf 11b. 

ii. Pra. vi., Part I. p. 17. 


This is found thus in the Gltabhasyatippana of Anubhubisva- 
>a. Advar Ms. leaf 82a. 


^if^^ft9R?§rR^r 3TTu^wjrrrt^cnp^To[ qfb^rrr srrt sn^rr 


f ?*TTf I 


ii. Fra. vi., Part I, p. 34. 


^sr^r^Ror 


^n^T% r 1 cFh^s - srmr%# 1 

Compare this with the following from Anubhutisvarupa’s 
Gaudapadlyabhasya tippana, Mad. Ms. E. 2911, p. 5. 

SFFTRH ft 3T£3T%STTltffff TFT: ^fcfERTT^RQT JRrgrf^flcT- 

sr^rtr^Tsrr ratRrrfccr errac amfh3 1 

And also the following from his Gltabhasya tippana, Adyar 
Ms. leaf. 10a. 


srstf^nrrf^Wf^iw^ers^of ^Nrxptnr- 


fronnF# Tfroract, m 1 


5. I have already referred to the context in the Istasiddhivi- 
varana of Anubhutisvarupacarya where he ;replies to a Eaiya- 
yika-critic who had a fling at the Istasiddhi as a store-house of 
Jatyuttaras. Let me reproduce here the entire paragraph from 
the Istasiddhivivarana, for, except for an initial omission, the 
paragraph occurs in the Prakatarthavivarana also. 


Istasiddhivivarana, Mad* Ms, E. 4384, pp. 36-37. 
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w rnw^rorf st^tr ^rfR(?grr)TTT6T 



^h-o^rtr, *r RrR^RTRsn^sr^ 


f| #TT%^T%^[T fTTf- 




r^t =rr 


vs? 


?et%% 


**\ t* 


c RTRSR SfTRR 


V. 


3TR f#HR vi"|RSRR I ST^ 3RT *TTH“ 

RRf, Harr fRSRttPT ST #R«R I =T ft RRW fRf RR ftvTRS- 


fRRfuRRRRR \ r: , RWRRR^RTOTfrcR 


*N 


*tr ft srsaftfr# 


%M$R ft^TORTf- 


mrn *nw, 


srr rrisrjr i ^ mcrawr 


cFR strrr trrottrr 


rtr 


ur^rrtR^fTTrervR 


^crsi i rsrrt f ^ srRf^r^RTRSR- fRf rrr 

cTITTcT* 1 T%%cfTmWT3prT PPfcmr=R, 


cRTgr 


srmorRRR i wttr 

rt^rtrcT^rstT* ^tir:, rt^rwsrrrrt?;, =r 

wrf^nis, sra- 




3R3?TT%3nTt'TRff 3T5TrmRRR^^*n 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 



^gwiRre 4 srf# far w^RarntfRor srrr^t rrhr, tiTffsr 


hr aRRJTRS^RRsr^nTT =1 RR fTafSTR- 

^TTTSROTTRf rot stwrr 1 t%^ arraa =RrrfR urt «rpR ar, a 

ar ? arrir smiomf , %frt fa fra htrr 1 rrrtr^rtrr %g[, 


arf hr floret 1 r^r hr ? RJR-RiQRRR sr^Rot 


STSaTRfTftr??^^ I 

Now in the Prakatarthavivarana, part I, under II, ii, 41, 
there is a long refutation of the categories of the Nyaya beginn- 
ing from p. 562. The refutation of Jati found here on pp. 572-3 
is practically the same as found in the passage given above fro 

the Istasiddhivivarana of Anubhutisvarupa. 

HR WT1W9-T0T ‘ STf % fHT HRRRR3IR<n RRRTH HfR 

fffTTRnrrt^^f Rf^r#r 


it 




iHTTHSRR 


X 


X 


^HR HRHR^ 1 fm^HTR^HT^T^TftRfOT W WcT 

siRRmr: l’ ... 


RHR^RrtR^TRR^H i ;fr *hr 


THRHH 3TT3H2RR0T 


l Dr. Chintamani’s edition has ‘ with a query. The 

correct .reading is * fiiHH R RYTlH/ aD< * ** means * Pasupata’, who is also, in 

( continued on the next page ) 
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sqrrfr^: : 1 ^rrarsrg; ^rua:, ^ 

vwim ’TT'T^r; itmW srrawsfq- Itsr sr^rfar ^ r%-:g^cfrre 1 rnar 
f%«3r ... ... ... sr«m gfttrmT^r: T%?rrc str^tR 

rrr^cj; srwmt, ?r%grraRW 37^ 1 era: g-fcT’FRwr 

q- ^q-^Tn^rrgrp^ 1 oq-=rfRsg sTf^snra 1 ^rtra- 

^ srraraqw aTcfTF^^r^R ?r 1 3=fe^r 

^TWTr? *T37r&rT*rr=rr tf^Hsqr: 1 r%^ sTf^^rrWm^i?; srwra^- 


vi. Pra. vi., Part II. p. 746 > the etymology of the word Maya 

and the discussion on the presence of the word in the eynony- 
ous of Prajna in the Nirukta. In the same discussion occurr- 
ing in Anuhhutisvarupa’B Istasiddhivivarana, ( under I. S., I 35 ) 
on p. 159 of the Madras Manuscript and in his Gaudapadlya- 
bhasya tippana, p. 75 of the Madras Manuscript, we find identi- 
cal words and phrases. 

cU7qr%*. f^ra^fR 


• • • 


9flB 


‘ ’ %m Sf-ftTr^TT 



ff^grar^: sqrrg; i 


1st. vi., p. 159. Cf. Pra. vi., Part II. p. 746. 

The Tattvaloka of Janardana is a compilation made out of 
the Prakatarthavivarana. Janardana says both at the beginning 
and end of his work : 



G 

rarararit cnff^ct 3rer|«r: u 


■N ♦ 


s=Rr^r rtr373t || 

And in the colophon to this work, Janardana describes himself 
as a pupil of Anubhutisvarupacarya *• 




fM* 


^FTT^R reTT'TT^TH 


rRarr^r# rtcfrsr^rsr. a 


( continued from the previous page ) 

the height of his Siddhi, a ‘ Nagna’, and refers as such to the Naiyayikaa. 
It would indeed be of greatest value to identify this particular '.Naiyayika 

* 

critic of the Istasiddhi, for that would give an early lower limit to VimuktS- 
tman’s date. 
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Don’t we see that there is an implicit relation between the pre- 
ceptor mentioned in the colophon and the work mentioned as 

source in the two verses ? And now that from other evidence, 
we gather that the author of the Prakatarthavivarana is none 
else than Anubhufcisvarupacarya, do not these two verses and 

the colophon of Janardana disclose to us clearly that relation 
between Janardana’e Mulagrantha and Acarya? 1 


l While this paper was under preparation, I had a personal discussion 
with Prof. M. Hiriyanna, M.A., who accepted the evidences and conclusions 
of this paper. 

After the preparation of this paper, Mm. Prof. S. Kuppuswami Sastri, 
M.A., I.E.S. ( Retd. ) was kind enough to scrutinise it and send me the 
following remarks : “ It is a very valuable contribution to the history of 

Advaita Literature." “ The identifications there are all right and I 

accept all of them I am exceedingly glad that you have succeeded in 

establishing the identity of the Prakatarthakara. ” 

I may add that Dr. T R. Chintamani also has expressed his agreement 
with my conclusions. 


THE HERO IN THE MALAVIKAGNIMITRA 

( A Character Study ) 

BY 

C. Kunhan Raja 


The character of King Agnimitra, the Hero in Kalidasa’s 
drama Malavikagnimitra is one of the examples of misjudgment 
in Sanskrit Literature. Few scholars have done justice to this 
character. Most of the critics condemn him as an irresponsible 
and voluptuous king who spent his whole time in the harem in 

the comany of women, enjoying all the luxuries there and leav- 
ing the affairs of state to his ministers. Many people have been 
able to see only one commendable feature in him — namely that 
he had able and trustworthy ministers and that he had confid- 
ence in them. 

One must in this connection recognise that in art it is not 

the details or isolated incidents that matter. The total impres- 
sion is the chief thing in art. Even what is supposed to be bad 
in physical life becomes beautiful when handled by an artist, 
It is this truth that Kalidasa enunciates in the verse - 

T%FW 1 


“ Whatever may not be good ( in physical reality ) can be made 
otherwise in a picture. ” We shall not condemn a character in 
a drama simply because he is much older than the heroine whom 
he loves or because he tries to embrace her 1 * 3 before he marries 


her. It is also unfair to condemn Agnimitra on the ground that 
he fell in love with his queen’s maid-in-waiting. We have to 
judge the character not from details but from the way in which 


the details are put together and presented as art. 


1 SSkuntala, Act. VI. verse 14. I have given a translation in my own 
way, which is different from the traditional one, but which is the correct 

one* 

s Malavikagnimitra. Act IV 
47 ( Annals, B, 0. R, I. J 
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Let us see what the first impression is that we get about Agni- 
mitra when we start reading the play or start seeing the play on 
the stage. He is introduced for the first time as a resolute king, 
firm in his decision, brave in his outlook. He is first seen not 
in the harem but in his private office, surrounded not by women 
but by his minister and engaged not in flattering the beautiful 
damsels and attempting to secure their favour hut in attending 

to serious matters of state. 1 The situation is that he had sent 
a messenger to the Vidarbha King directing him to set Madhava- 

sena free and the minister had the reply in his hand. When 
Agnimitra asks his minister what the demand was , 2 the minister 
says that it was the ruin of the Vidarbha King. x Thus we 
are first introduced to a king who is so terrible that opposition to 

him meant nothing but ruin. 


Then the king asks the minister to read out the reply. 4 The 

reply was that there are certain conventions in mutual trans - 
actions between equals, that there must be some mutual consider- 
ation and that Madhavasena can be released only in return for 
the release of Mauryasaciva who w&b imprisoned by Agnimitra . 5 


This reply enrages the king 


that the Vidarbha king should 


think of negotiating with him instead of obeying his directions. 7 
The question of words comes to an end and he orders action being 


rTcTt *Rl I 


FP 


sRwfsRFsre; I 


wr. I 


1 srfefasirrm I 

5 f *nd Hr%cra’sF^ 


ifcf | cR FTT^f ^ I 


arar^sr i ... 


... fWTHTORf:' 


% q<r *?rr^ l 

^rhis|irfqr wtr( wv w Act. i. verse 7. 


6 l 

7 ^ tin s«r^PRi?Rfi: 1 
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taken against him. 1 The minister has only to carry out the 


orders. The minister dares to say a word, to express an opinion 
about the king’s decision, only when he was asked to say what 
he thought of it . 1 The minister simply says that his decision 

is in accordance with the principles of political science . 4 Thus 
we start with a very good impression of the greatness of the 

Hero. 

And how is the Heroine introduced with whom the Hero falls 
in love ? Is she introduced as a servant in the harem ? She is 
introduced to us in a conversation between two maid-servants 5 in 
the harem. From the conversation it is found that the Heroine 
Malavika is a great favourite of Agnimitra’s Queen Dharinl, that 
the queen placed her under a dancing master named Ganadasa, 

that there was another queen named Iravatl who was an expert 
in dancing and who had received instructions under another 
dancing master named Haradatta and that Dharinl’s ambition 

was to see Malavika excel the rival queen in the art of dancing . 6 
Dharinl was making daily enquiries through the maid-servant 
regarding the progress which Malavika was making in her 
studies . 7 The teacher Ganadasa was very proud of his new dis- 
ciple. 8 There is no mention of Malavika being a maid-servant 
in the harem. 








£ 


3 







1 


Act. I. verse 8, 


5 sr^5T^5®PI and 

6 WiW I 


SHlfl HH% W 




urafosi - PFmoicjRr wy* { 

Hfncqrit vf fqqvn tj qn%n 



rf q^q%(cfa $ 


nqi cf*q I 


Act. I. verse 5. 


8 
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From the conversation we also understand how Agnimitra 
first came to know of the presence of Malavika in the court. 

The queen had got a new painting of hers finished. In that 


painting there was one lady- 


attendant who was unusually close 


to Dharinl and this roused the king’s curiosity. The king asks 


Dharinl who that lady was in whom she was showing such 


marked partiality 1 but the queen was silent, 
the king that it was Malavika . 2 


The princess tells 


The maid-servants are not concealed from the king. They 
attend on him freely and there is absolutely no hint in the whole 
drama of the king having entertained any improper feeling to- 
wards them. Why should Dharinl conceal one particular person ? 
Usually the maid-servants keep at a respectable distance from 
the queen. Why should one person be introduced in the paint 
ing as standing particularly close to the queen ? These are un 
mistakable hints that Malavika was not one among the usual 
attendants in the harem and that the king was not wrong in 

beginning to entertain a feeling of attachment to her. What is 
wrong in the king beginning to love a lady of noble position in 

the Court ? 

Does this compare unfavourably by the side of Dusyanta 

falling in love with a young lady in a hermit’s penance grove ? 
In the Sakuutala, the king understands that Kanva was not in 
the hermitage and that a young girl named Sakuntala was there 
in charge to entertain guests. This information encourages him 

to visit the place rather than deters him. From the moment he 

enters the penance grove, he has only one thought — how to win 
Sakuntala. Why should we condemn Agnimitra for his love 

towards a girl, for whom love on his part is not illegitimate 
while we admire Dusyanta for his lovs towards a girl in a 

hermit’s penance grove ? 

How did Malavika come to the Court of Agnimitra ? She was 
sent to the queen Dharinl by the queen’s half-brother who was in 
command of the royal army. He sent her to the queen so that 


1 tu ^#4 smrcn fete tercte I 

2 *n#fi * wrra cn^ an$ei <prr mssraw 

# i 
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the queen may employ her as keeper of jewels. 1 As soon as 
Dhariitl saw her, she instinctively found her as deserving some- 

i ' 

thing far higher and took her up under her protection. 

There is nothing in the king, so far as the first impression goes, 
that is unfavourable in his character. As the story proceeds the 
very favourable initial impression continues. The king natur- 
ally desires to meet Malavika, DharinI studiously keeps her 
away from his sight. 2 As is ever the case, there is the Vidhsaka 
to render him the needed assistance . s Apian is evolved whereby 
the king should have a chance of meeting Malavika. A feigned 
quarrel between the two dancing masters in the court, their re- 
quest that the king should judge between them, a proposal that 
their respective disciples should exhibit their proficiency before 
the king — this is the plan meant to outwit DharinI. The whole 
plan was conceived and worked up by others. The king stands 
aloof ; he simply approves. 

And who are the people that are involved in it ? Both the 
dancing masters are implicated in it. The Buddhist Samnya- 
sinl, Arya Kau^ikl, is also in it. What more is wanted to keep 
the plan safe from any taint of being unworthy of decent 
people ? 

In the third act, we find that the maid-servants in the 
harem come forward with help in bringing the Hero and 
the Heroine together . 4 When the king meets Malavika in 
the third Act, there occurs nothing that calls for blame. 

The feelings are exactly what we find in the other noble heroes 
of Kalidasa— namely Dusyanta and Pururavas. 

1 STRcr STTcTf 'ffpMt STIR | ST SPWTSyf 

mm: \ m ^ rri rM mm i 

0 

3 RNR HTo5l%T | 

fqsw. — wqrait T5 3 

4 The maid servant’s words:— TqfTRq Rqf^-3I3^tRTl%f 3T^T TRRIRR | 

% rt crqilqqi zm sfitrorc WRRror ^ hirr 

RfrsyrR t rwri? ^ \ 
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Malavika naturally knew who she was ; and she was com- 
pelled to keep her identity a secret. Arya KausikI too knew 
her identity ; but she too had to abstain from disclosing it. All 
the people in the court — the queen DharinI, the dancing master 
Ganadasa and the maid-servants were impressed by her look and 

instinctively knew that she belonged to a very high position. 
The queen showed extraordinary partiality for her in undertaking 

to arrange for her lessons in dancing, in permitting her to move 

on very intimate terms, 1 in directing the other maid-servants 

^ • 

to attend on her 2 , in engaging her as proxy for placing her decor- 
ated feet on the Asoka tree so that it may blossom, 3 in allowing 

her to adorn her own ornaments 4 and in various other ways. 

Through the help of the maid-servants, Agnimitra meets 
Malavika. Iravatl, another queen of Agnimitra, sees this meeting 
and reports the matter to DharinI who orders Malavika’ s impri- 
sonment in a dungeon along with the maid-servant who helped 
her in her impudent conduct. Here again the Vidusaka along 
with some other responsible people in the court contrives a plan 
to set Malavika free and to enable the king to meet her again. 
It is at this meeting that the king tries to embrace Malavika. 5 

Critics have made much of this incident. But the ideal hero 
Dusyanta is guilty of a far worse breach of the rules of modesty 

r 

in trying to kiss Sakuntala who was not married to him at that 
time even under Gandharva rules. 6 He had only just then 

1 As seen in the picture, see note 1 on p. 372 above. 

2 adorns her feet as a servant. 

if In the third Act, HIrfa I 

1 sjKrai ^4 qiRci qR^qigin^Rr I 

rr;4 ajqn% 4 5TWI# II Act IV. verse 14. 

^Tf5rR5I — 

mwni mi 4 

^4 §^R II Aofc III. verse 21. 
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suggested the Gimdharva method as fit for kings . 1 This incident 
is in a penance grove — a far more inappropriate place for such 
conduct than the garden attached to the palace of a king. The 

physical passion began to pinch the heart of Dusyanta even on 
his approach to the penance grove . 3 In the penance grove every 

incident appealed to him as a specimen of the play of physical 


# 

passion. In the bee he could see only 


% 


vita. 


s 


Agnimitra was 


not moving in a penance grove. He was in the royal garden. 

Agnimitra’s passion for Malavfka was not a temporary out- 
burst of physical passion. He did not merely want an opportu- 
nity to satisfy his carnal feeling. He had a sort of instinctive 
conviction that his heart fell on a lady who deserved to be his 

queen. He desired her to be one of his queens. There is nothing 
to show that he wanted to have any illegitimate association 

with her prior to their marriage. 

In his longing to meet MalavikS and to be united to her and in 
his anxiety for the feelings of Dharinl he is on a par with Puru- 
ravas who longed to meet TJrvasI and be united to her and who 
at the same time was anxious about the feelings of his queen and 
was afraid of incurring her displeasure. 

In the fifth Act, Malavika’s identity is disclosed. She is 
found out to be the very princess of Vidarbha, the sister of 
Madhavasena, whom he had arranged to marry. Madhavasena 
was on his way to Vidisa with his sister . 4 

Thus from the very beginning it is found that Agnimitra 
had arranged for a new marriage. In the end it is found that 

the girl whom he loved was that very person whom he had 
thought of marrying. 


‘2 


u Act nr. verse 20 

mm ^ srr§: p: I 

3 TW gTCIM *T#rr sfo II Act I. verse 14 . 

mm toYi 


sptf fqqr% 


m fcTT^ ^cT[ || 


Act I. verso 20. 
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In the whole drama there is only one passage which indicates 

j i • 

something unfavourable in his character. When DharinI finds 
herself caught in the intrigue set up against her by the Vidusaka 

and his accomplices, she rebukes the king saying that it would 
have been much happier if such ingenuity could be shown in 
state affairs too. 1 But this is not a well thought out judg- 
ment, She makes the statement at a moment of awkward des- 
pondency and she meant it more to console her wounded pride 
than to rebuke the king. But there are indications to show that 
DharinI was fully alive to the king’s high sense of duty in state 
affairs. In the fourth Act, the king was by the side of DharinI 
who was confined to her bed. The Vidusaka wanted to get him 
out. DharinI had to be convinced of the reason for the king 

leaving her at that stage and he was summoned to attend to state 
matters . 2 This is only an excuse. The real purpose was to take 
the king to the place where Malavika was, after her release from 

imprisonment. 

If Agnimitra was devoid of any scruples, he had enough 
opportunities and occasions to satisfy his base passions. But we 

find in Kalidasa’s hero no trace of the meanness characteristic 
of Agnivarna described in the nineteenth canto of the Raghu- 

vamsa. There Agnivarna throws away all sense of duty to his 
state . 3 He led the most detestable life, having illicit relations 
with the maid-servants . 4 But Agnimitra's life was through- 
out absolutely above rebuke. 

In all the works of Kalidasa we see a harmony worked out 
between what are normally supposed to be inreconcilable factors 


1 cr?T ^ I 

— ?fb \ 

C*I 

mm 3515^ II verses 6 & 7, 

c 

qRSRlfFW II verse 23. 
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in this world. The eternally celebate Kanva is presented as a 
fond parent. The highest god Siva is presented as a lover and a 
bridegroom. Similarly the great warriors Pururavas and Agni- 
mitra are presented as victims of love and as very pliant and 
obedient husbands in the harem. A hero is a hero only where 
heroism is appropriate. There are aspects even in the life of a 

hero where he has to be a normal human being. Submission to 
the people in the harem in the private life detracts nothing from 
the greatness of a hero in his public life. 


I have tried to show elsewhere that Kalidasa was a contem- 
porary of Agnimitra. 1 Agnimitra was Kalidasa’s ideal hero. 
He is to Kalidasa what Henry V is to Shakespeare. Shakespeare 
portrays King Henry V in his drama Henry IV as leading a 
low life and at the same time he gives enough indications of his 
inner greatness. Later, in his drama Henry V, he portrays his 
hero as the ideal king. 

Similarly in the Malavikagnimitra Kalidasa portrays his 
ideal hero Agnimitra in his relation to his queens and his love 
for Malavika. At the same time, it is made quite explicit that he 
was quite alive to his sense of duty to state affairs and that he 
was a very firm ruler and a brave warrior. First he is described 
as a human being in the Malavikagnimitra $ later in his two 
epics — the Kumarasambhava and the Raghuvamsa — he 
allegorically portrays his hero as the saviour of India from 
foreign domination and as the consolidator of the Indian Empire. 
Both the Kumarasambhava and the Raghuvamsa are political 
allegories. Some sin committed against the Divine ( the Supreme 


God in the one and Kamadhenu in the other ), 


its expiation ( in 


the penance of P&rvati in the one and the propitiation of 
NandinI in the other ) and the consequent birth of a national 


hero— these form the basic theme in both epics. 


The great empire of Candragupta Maurya, the corruption in 
the life of the kings, the decadence of national life and the down- 
fall of Hinduism in the later Mauryan period, the revival of 
Hinduism, the purification of the life of the kings, the revival of 


1 My paper in the Armais of Oriental Research of the University of 
Madras vol. vi. pt. 1—1941. The BharatavSkya in the Malavikagnimitra, 

48 l Annals, B. 0. R. I. 1 
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the national life, all brought about by the efforts of the virtuous 
Pusyamitra, the birth of Agnimitra, the re-conquest of the lost 
portions of the shattered empire and its consolidation, the esta- 
blishment of a new royal dynasty — these are the historical facts 
which are allegorically represented in both the epics. In Kumara 
and in Kaghu, Kalidasa was really portraying Agnimitra. In 
my two Papers ( 1 ) Allusions to Agnimitra in the works of Kali- 
dasa 1 and ( % ) The Historical background of the works of Kali- 

% 

dasa 2 I have tried to present the parallelism between Agnimitra 
on one side and the heroes of the two epics on the other side, 


1 Annals of Oriental Research of the University of Madras vol. vi. 
pt. 1—1941. 

2 Indian Histrioal Quarterly, Calcutta 1942. 
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&rirnan-madhvamaie harih paratarah satyam jagat tattvatah 
Bhinria jivagana. hareranucara nicoccabhavam gcitah \ 
Miiktirnaijasukhanubhutirarnala bhaJctisca tatsadhancim 
Hyaksaditritayam pramanamakhilammyaihavedyo harih i s 

— Vyasaraja 

The most powerful philosophic attack on the monism of 
Samkara is from Madhva. Madhva’s Dvaita Vedanta is a plura- 
listic, theistio and realistic system. He derives most of his phi- 
losophical doctrines from the triple texts (the Gita, Vedanta-sutras 

and the Upanisads ). He openly declares in many of his works 
that he is the chosen prophet of Lord Visnu commissioned to in- 
terpret correctly the sacred texts and refute the misinterpreta- 
tions foisted thereon by other commentators. Tradition holds 
the view that Madhva is the third incarnation of Vayu, and that 
Vayu appeared as Hanuman and Bhlma in his first two incarna- 
tions. Throughout his works Madhva speaks after the manner 
of a Messiah with a mission. 

Like all other traditional acaryas Madhva has commented on 
the triple texts. He wrote two commentaries on the Vedanta- 
sutras as well as the Gita. One of the commentaries on the 
Vedanta-sutras is in verse i. e. Anuvyakhyana. Besides the com- 
mentaries on the triple texts, he has ten small independent tracts 
(prakaranas) explaining the different tenets of his system . 1 
Madhva has written a great deal besides these works. He has 

on the whole thirty-seven works to his credit some of them being 
devotional hymns. The works include a summary account of the 
Mahabharata and a commentary on the Bhagavata. It is claim- 

1 Dr, R. Nagaraja Sarma’s book ‘ Reign of Realism ’ is a running exposi- 
tion of tb© ten prakarapas of Madhva. 
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ed that he wrote his bhasya after an interview with and at the 
direction and command of Badarayana. Hence it is asserted as 

authoritative. 

The most prominent post-Madhva thinkers are Jayatlrtha, 
Vyasaraja and Raghavendra. Jayatlrtha’s contribution to Dvaita 
is unique. He has commented on all the works of Madhva ex- 
cepting a few easy works. He is called the tlkacarya ( the com- 
mentator ) of Dvaita Vedanta. His masterpiece is his Nyaya« 
sudha , a detailed running commentary on Madhva’s Anuvija > 
khyUna. It is over six hundred pages in length. It is a mistake 
to call it a commentary. It is the best work on Madhva’s philo- 

sophy. There is no aspect of Madhva’s doctrine that this classic 
does not discuss. He renounced the world at a very young age 

and within a period of thirty years raised Dvaita Vedanta to a 

level of §astraic equality with Advaita. As a dialectician, his 

powers are most astounding “ for beauty of language, brilliance 
of style, keenness of argument, fairness in reasoning, for refresh- 
ing boldness, originality of treatment and fineness of critical 

acumen, he has few equals. ” He belongs to the group of great 

/ ^ 

philosophical prose-writers which includes Samkara, Sahara and 
V acaspati. 

VyasaTaja was the great logioian of Dvaita Vedanta. He fought 
the scholastic battle with the Advaitin with great vigour. In 
his famous Nyayamrta he has examined all the possible argu- 
ments put forward in favour of Advaita by post-Samkara 

thinkers, and has refuted them in detail. The whole work teems 
with logical skill. Besides this he has to his credit the polemical 

treatise on the dialectics of difference entiled Bhedojjlvaya, 
Though he trusted logic as an instrument to demolish rival 
systems, he did not spare the Nyaya school. In his Tarkatdndava 
he has refuted in detail many a doctrine of the Nyaya system. 
Besides he wrote a brilliant commentary on Madhva’s sutra- 

bhasya , called Tatparyacandrika. This commentary covers the 
first two chapters of the Vedanta-sutras. 

II 

Like all other systems Dvaita Vedanta also has certain epis- 
temological pre-suppositions. Knowledge for Madhva is a re- 
lation between a knower and a known object. There is no 
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cognition of an non-existent thing. His theory of truth is akin 
to the correspondence theory of the Nyaya school. That JnSna, 

which cognises the attributes of an object as it is, is truth. That 
cognition, which cognises the object other than as it is, is error. 
Even in error there is a presentative counterpart to it in the 
external world. The deluded individual mistakes one thing for 

another. In twilight the shell is mistaken for silver. What is 
shell is taken as silver. This doctrine of error is called abhinava 
anycitha khyati ( taking one thing as another). The absolutely 
non-existent silver is said to be cognised by the deluded indivi- 
dual. The radical realism of Madhva goes to the extent of affirm- 
ing the existence of the cognition of the absolute non-existence 
( atyantasat-pratlti ). 1 The My ay a school held the view that 
the silver cognised in the shell was present in the shop and was 

indirectly cognised by the perceiver. But Madhva goes a step 
further and holds that the absolute non-existence of silver itself 
is cognised in the shell. It is the rigour of his realism that is 

responsible for his theory of error. For Madhva the test of truth 
is the cognition of a thing as it is ( yatharthara pramanam ). 8 
He admits three pramanas, perception, inference and verbal tes- 
timony and subsumes the rest under the three. Perception is held 

in great regard. It is held to be a upajivya pramana i. e. the 
support of other pramanas. Perception is a primary means of 
knowledge and the other two, inference and verbal testimony, 

are based on this. Inference involves the knowledge of vyapti 
and vyapti being a relation between two invariable things has to 
be cognised . 3 The relation between word and its sense can only 
be known after cognising the word. Hence perception is held 
to be a very important pramana in Dvaita Vedanta, 

As for verbal testimony the Vedas ( sruti ) are held to be im- 
personal and eternal. Madh.va’s belief in Vedas is so great that 

he denies validity even to Lord's words if and when it contra- 

*•*> 

diets the spirit of the Vedas. That is why Madhva rejects the 
Hyaya argument that the Vedas are written by God, Revelation 

1 See author’s article on 'Error, doubt, and dream Journal of Oriental 
research, Vol. XI, parts III and IV. 

2 See author’s article on ‘ Pramana in Madhva's epistemology Indian 
Culture— Jan. 1937. 

8 See author’s article on ‘ Inference in Dvaita Vedanta ’, New Indian 
Antiquary— Vol. I, No. 8. 
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is the ultimate source in respect of Brahman. Besides the 

four Vedas, Madhya accepts the authority of some puranas, 
Pancaratra agamas, Mula Ramayana and the epic Mahabharata. 
Madhya says as a rule those tests, that are in accord with the 
prime purport of the Vedas, are valid and those, that are opposed 
to it, are invalid. 

Madhva adopts the six strict traditional marks of interpreta- 
tion and derives the doctrines of his system from the Vedas. 

He leaves out no portion of the Veda as non-authoritative. He 

takes the entire Veda as implying a single system of thought. 

The central purport of the scripture is that Visnu i. e. Narayana 
is the supreme Lord of the Universe. He is not an attributeless 
and homogeneous stuff of consciousness. He is the abode of 
infinite auspicious attributes. He is a divya mangala vigraha (the 
most auspicious form ). He is the supreme entity and has none 
above him. He is the sustainer, destroyer, and creator of this 
universe. There is nothing beyond this saguna Brahman. The 

nirguna Brahman of Advaita is nothing more than a void. Those 
scriptural texts, which speak of the Brahman as incomprehensible, 
are to be understood to mean as referring to the inexhaustible 
glory of the Lord, and nob his unknowahility. When the Lord 
is referred to as being devoid of attributes, it means that he is 
devoid of inauspicious ( or prakrta ) gunas. He is the very 
embodiment of bliss and jnana. 

Next to him in rank is LaksmI. She is also classified under 
the head of the dependents, but she has no taint and no birth like 

other souls. She is also all-pervasive as the Lord. Next to her 

in rank is Vayu whose third incarnation is Madhva. Vayu is 

the mediator between the Lord and other souls. All the souls 
are to reach the Lord only through the worship and mediation of 
Vayu. The Lord says, 1 1 take nothing that is not offered through 

Vayu’. After Vayu the rest of the gods and their wives are 
arranged in an hierarchy. This is technically called the tdra- 
tamya-krama. We are exhorted to worship the Lord not merely 
as superior to us, but as the ruler of all the gods. The other 

gods are to be worshipped according to their ranks as the retinue 
of the Lord. Worship of a superior deity as an inferior one is 
said to be frought with danger. 

The existence of the Lord is established through the help of 
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the authority of the scriptures. The scriptures refer to him as 
the creator, sustainer etc., of the universe. Hence the universe is 

held to be real. The universe of souls and matter ( jada-jiva-pra- 

panca) are as real as Brahman. If it is contended that the 

whole universe is unreal, the creator of such a universe would 


be no master-mind, but would be a mere juggler. The unreality 
of the universe militates against the omnipotence of the Lord. 

So Madhva is keen on establishing the reality of the universe. 

It is his infinite faith in an all-powerful Lord that makes him 

undertake the dialectical warfare against the Advsitin’s doctrine 
of rridya. 


He examines in great detail the position of Advaita and points 
out that the doctrine of adhyasa (super-imposition) is not de- 
monstrable in terms of any pramana. Madhva holds that there 
is no authority whatsoever for the establishment of the doctrine 
of the illusoriness of the universe. He holds that what the 
pramanas cannot guarantee is not true. 

As against the contention that Advaita ascribed a relative 
type of reality to the universe, Madhva argues that such an 
ascription assumes what it has not pi'oved. The argument would 
hold water, after the establishment of the two degrees of reality 
by the Advaitin and not prior to it. On such grounds, Madhva 
establishes the ultimate reality of the universe of souls and 
matter. 



Once this is granted, we are led to the famous doctrine of 
‘difference’ in Dvaita Vedanta. The things of the world are 
said to be entirely different from one another ; not only are 

the things of the world different but their attributes too. Dif- 
ference is foundational to reality. If the ultimate reality of the 


category of difference is proved, 


th8 pluralistic realism 



Madhva is automatically established. A scheme of five-fold 
difference is set forth by Madhva. They are ( 1 ) The difference 
between jlva and Isvara, ( % ) between jlva and jlva, ( 3 ) jada 

( matter ) and jada, ( 4 ) jada and jlva and ( 5 ) Isvara and jada. 

% 

Most of the posfc-Madhva philosophers have attempted to prove 


the ultimate reality of the category of difference through the 
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dialectical method with the help of inferences. According to 
Madhva difference is of the very nature of the thing ( svarupa ). 

The individual souls are held as being eternally different and 
dependent on the Lord. Identity of the individual soul with 
Brahman is not the purport of the Vedas as Advaita holds. The 

souls are all dependent on the Lord for their salvation. Salva’ 
tion means the removal from the soul of the sheath of ignorance 
which covers it. Besides this cover there is another cover, which 


hides the soul from the perception of the Lord. The grace of the 
Lord dawns on the spiritual aspirant and at the moment the two 
covers are removed and the soul comes to have a perception of 
its real svarupa . The realisation of one’s own svarupa is called 


called 


liberation (moksa). 


Salvation or moksa is not for one and all. Madhva does not 
believe in the Advaita doctrine of sarvamuJcti (universal salvation). 
Many are called, but few are chosen. Those whom it pleases the 
Lord to save are saved. We are not saved only because we have 

merits. Salvation involves two factors, the grace of the Lord 
and the merit of the soul. On the part of the soul he has to 
strive hard and achieve the jfiana that Lord Visnu is the supreme 
god and that salvation lies through the path which Madhva has 
indicated. Performance of scripture-ordained duties and intense 
devotion to the Lord are prescribed. But this devotion is not 

emotional bhakti, It is the result of detachment to the things of 
the world and attachment to god. Bhakti is defined as that kind 


of attachment to the Lord based on a complete understanding of 
the Lord, which transcends the love of one’s own self and posses- 
sions and which remains unshaken in death and in difficulty. 1 


Such a devotion is not born out of ignorance. It is born 
through detachment and jnana. 

The practice of bhakti saves only a few select individuals. 

All the human souls of the world are broadly divided under three 

heads ( a ) Mukti-yogya, ( b ) Nitya-samsarin and ( c ) Tamo- 

yogya. The classification of the souls is based on the intrinsic 

nature of the souls. The sattvika souls are of good nature and 

they are destined to attain moksa i. e., the feet of the Lord. They 
have true knowledge of the nature of the Lord and reach him 

J rl-r “' — ■ ' ' " ’ — ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ .— > ■ .... — — > •*»—■■■«■■ ■ — m u ■ ik . ^ 

See Jayatlrtha’s NyUya sudhU. 
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through their bhakti. The Nityasamsarins are of mixed nature, 
and they dangle between heaven and earth. To them there is no 
permanent place of stay. According to one section there is a 
place reserved for them too where they have a sort of experience 

which is a mixture of pain and pleasure. Others hold that there 
is no such place. The Tamoyogyas are destined to eternal dam- 
nation. Their future is in a hell called Andhatamas, from which 
there is no return for them. 

Madhva holds the dogmatic view that the Tamoyogya souls are 
never saved at all. The intrinsic nature of the souls are unalter- 
able. Moral effort and education can never alter the svarupa of 
the soul. The Tamoyogya can never ba changed into a satfcvika 
jlva. This doctrine is not calculated to egg on individuals 

to moral enterprise. Madhva sets a limit to the abilities of the 
soul. But it must be borne in mind that the svarupa of the soul 


is not known 'till the time of release. It is in order to make each 
soul perceive its nature that the Lord is said to bring the souls 
into life. God helps each soul to work according to its svarupa. 

Even in moksa the individual souls that are released are not 

all identical in respect of the enjoyment of their bliss. They are 

all free from sorrow and births. 

The contention of the Dvaitin against the Advaitin can be set 

forth thus : ( a ) The Advaitin’s Brahman is non-different from 

the sunya of the Buddhist, ( b ) the world of matter and souls 
is ultimately real, ( c ) the individual soul is absolutely and 

eternally different from and dependent on Brahman, ( d ) the 
Brahman of the srutis is not attributeless ( nirguna ) but is 
the abode of the auspicious attributes, and ( e ) the import 


of sruti is not in tune with Advaita. 
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HISTORICAL NOTICES OF THE LOKAYATAS 


BY 

B. A. Sale to re 

In the vast field of Indian philosophy and culture, the Loka- 
yatas occupy a prominent place. Two divergent views have been 
advocated concerning them. According to Macdonell and 

others, they were atheists given to sensuality, materialistic in 
outlook, outside the pale of Hinduism, and on the whole, a 

sort of a secret society of nihilists . 1 Macdonell maintains that 
they may “ have had many secret followers in India down to the 
present day, ” and that Brhaspati was the “ mythical founder of 
their school. ” 2 As opposed to this view is that of Benoy Kumr 

Sarkar, who would classify the Lokayatas not among atheists 
but among philosophical materialists. s 

The latter view seems more probable than the former, although 

6 

it has to be admitted that the Lokayatas have always had a very 
strong touch of atheism about them. Atheism may be traced to 
the Vedic times . 4 Macdonell opines that unbelief in. the Vedas 

was common to the Dasyus. 5 It is not unlikely that this un- 

* 

belief may have been in turn responsible for the questioning 
spirit of the later times, especially when a large body of the non- 
Aryans became aryanised in thought and culture. The age of 

the Upanisads is characterised by a sense of enquiry centring 

round the divine principle. This spirit of enquiry was not 

atheism itself , 6 although it certainly served as a source of 

) Macdonell, A History of Sanskrit Literature , pp. 405-407. 

2 Ibid, p. 406. Cf. Amulyacaran Sen, Schools and Sects in Jaina litera- 
ture, pp. 22-23, ( Calcutta, 1931 ). 

3 B. K. Sarkar, Creative India , pp. 55-60. ( Lahore, 1937 ). 

* “ They ask, Where is He ? Or verily they say of him, He is not. ” Rg- 
veda, II, 12, 5. ( Trans. Griffith ). Cf. Weber, A Literary History of India, 

p. 128. 

5 Macdonell, Ibid, p. 153. 

6 As Dr. H. C. Ray, maintains in the Indian Culture, VI. Jto. 2, p. 243, 

Why the authors of Upanisads give the impression of being atheistic in 

( continued On the next page ) 
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pessimism for later Indian philosophers. 1 This is sepcially 
noticeable when we coma to the later Upanisads, the most pro- 
minent of which Maitrayartiya (otherwise called Maitrayana) 
Upanisad contains references to anti-Vedic heretical schools. 2 

But the Madrayantya Upanisad , which belongs to the school of 

the Black Yajur Veda, seems to have been composed in an age 
which was nearer to the classical Sanskrit literature than to the 
Vedas, and was decidedly a post-Buddhist work. s 

The sixth century B. 0. which produced the great teachers 
Buddha and Mahavlra, was essentially an era of spiritual spe- 
culation, doubt, and controversy. 4 Since the Maitrdyayhja Upa- 
nisad contains distinct allusions to the Buddhists as heretics, 5 

4 

and since it is silent as regards the Lokayatas as a powerful 

group of pessimistic thinkers, it may not be too much to presume 

$ 

( continued from the previous page ) 

nature is due, perhaps, to the fact that the Upanisads embody the teachings 
of various authors of different periods. Winter nit z. History of Sanskrit 
Literature, I, pp, 245-246. This was also the opinion of the late Sir R. Q. 
Bhandarkar, Vaisnavism, Jainism, and Minor Religious Systems, p. 1. 

( Strassburg, 1913 ). 

w 

1 Winternitz , ibid, I. p. 264. Dr. H. C. Ray maintains that atheism 
appears for the first time in the Chandogya ZJpaniqad, III, 17, 4. Ind, Cult., 
op. cit. But, as already pointed out by Winternitz, there is merely the 
differentiation between the true and the false Atman mentioned in the 
Chandogya Upanisad, VII. 7, 12, and passim. In that Upanisad as well as 
in the Kausitaki Upanisad, IV, and in the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, II, i, 
the philosophers “ endeavoured to fathom the divine principle/’ Winter^ 
nifcz, ibid, I, pp. 245, 252-255. 

8 Macdonell, ibid, p. 230. 

8 Winternitz, op. cit., p. 264. 

« In a later Jaina work styled Nandisutra, 9, 10, 22, Mahavlra Uprais- 
ed as the moon who always vanquished the Rahu of Akriya-vada and as the 
destroyer of the lustre of other schools. Aocording to Dr. R. S. Shama 
Sastry, the Nandisutra was “composed somewhere about the first century 
A.D. ” ( Mysore Archaeological Report for 1927, p. 27 ). It is doubtful whether 
Devardhigapi alias Devavacaka, the author of Nandisutra, can be placed in 
the first century A. D. Could not the school of Akriyavada mentioned in 
that work he the Jaina heretical schools themselves which seem to have 
sprung up in great numbers even in Mahavlra’s time ? Read Sen, op. cit., 

passim, for quite a number of such schools. 

5 Winternitz, op, cit., p. 264, and note ( 1 )s 
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either that Carvaka, the famous champion of the Lokayata school 
is to be placed immediately after the age to which fch.8 Maitra • 

yanhja TJpanisad is to be ascribed, or that he had just emerged 
into the limelight in the sixth century B. C. itself. In any case, 
there is little ground to assert that the Lokayatas were earlier 
than the sixth century B. C. 

When we come to the age of Kautilya, however, we find that 

they had already acquired sufficient celebrity. For he refers to 
them and to the school of the famous Brhaspati seven times in 

the course of his Artkaiastm. 1 That is to say, by the fourth 
century B. C. to which age we have to ascribe the Arthasastra, 2 
the school of Brhaspati was an acknowledged school of Hindu 

political thought. 3 We may, therefore, assume that the devolp- 
ment of the Lokayata school took place after the sixth century 
B. C. and before the fourth century B. C. 

For an account of the doctrines of the Lokayatas we cannot 
look to Brhaspati’s mtisara for guidance, since of his manual on 
polity only an incomplete account has been fouud. 4 5 Modern 

scholars, therefore, cite the famous Madhavacarya Vidyaranya’s 
Sarvadarsanasamgraha ( SDS ) s as the only source of information 

1 Kautilya, Arthasastra , pp. 5,' 28. 62, 201, 217, 403. ( Shama Shastry’a 
ed. Mysore, 1929, 3rd ed. ). 

2 Winternitz's date third or fourth century A. D. for the Arthasastra , 
( Winternitz, ibid, p. 519, n. 3. ) is inadmissible. I intend to discuss this 

point in a subsequent paper. 

3 We have, therefore, to modify Di\ Benoy Kumar’s statement that the 
mediaeval Sukra authors were the earliest to give a place of honour to the 
Lokayata school. Creative India , pp. 55, 56. Likewise we have to dispense 
with the assertion of Macdonell that Brhaspati was the mythical founder 
of the Lokayata School, and that there was “ a touch of irony in that 
name/* Macdonell, op. cit., p. 406. 

4 Edited and translated by Dr. F. W. Thomas and Pandit Dutt, 

I 

Rarhaspatya Arthasastra . Panjab Oriental Series, no. 1, That there must 
have been a complete nitisara of Brhaspati is evident, as has been pointed 
out by Winternitz, ( op. cit t , I, p. 425 ), from the didactic passages in the 
Mahabharata (Books III, V, VI, XI, and XIV). Winternitz would place 
the law-books of Brhaspati 44 Centuries later than the Gautama Dharma- 
sastras. '* Ibid, p. 519, n. ( 1 ). 

5 Edited by Pandit T. Tarkavacaspati. ( Calcutta, 1872 ), and translated 
by Cowell and Gough, London, 1894. ( 2nd ed. ). According to Sarkar, the 
Italian scholar Pizaggalli traces the word nastika to the Maitr . Up. Creative 
India, p, 56. 
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pertaining to the doctrines of the Lokayata school. Sarkar has 
attempted to connect the Brhaspati school with the Vidyaranya 
philosophy. But two points which still remain to be answered 
are the following : — ( a ) Why does Madhvacarya mention in such 


detail the Lokayata school, and ( b ) Whether he wrote about an 
imaginary school of materialists. 

The historical notices of the Lokayatas, which we are going 

fo enumerate presently, will help us to answer these two queries. 
The remarks made herein are based on literary notices and the 
evidence of contemporary epigraphs. From both the sources we 
learn that the Lokayatas were more common in western India, 
especially in the region of Karnataka proper, than elsewhere ; 
that they possessed five well-known centres in Karnataka from 

where they radiated their influence ; and that they were very 
vigorous from the tenth till the fifteenth century A, D. 


In other parts 


of 


southern India, as, for instance, in the 

But in 


1 


6 ' 


Tamil land, the Lokayatas were practically unknown. 
Karnataka they had five centres of learning. These were Gunderi 

Beguru, Balligamve, Somanathapura, and Nagarakhanda. Epi- 
graphs discovered in these five places give us quite a number of 
interesting details about the Lokayatas. In addition to these 
direct references to the Lokayatas, we learn many details about 
their activities from the epigraphs of other centres, which deal 
with the Jains and the Hindus, some of whose great teachers are 
described as scoring victories over the champions of the LoJca- 

yata-mata. 

Of the five famous centres 5f learning which are associated 
with the Lokayatas, the earliest is Gunderi, Holalkere taluka, 
Chitaldroog district, Mysore State. A stone inscription found 
midway between the village of Gunderi and that of Malenahalli, 

and dated A. D. 968, relates the following interesting infor- 
mation: —That the suzerain was the Bastrakuta monarch Akala- 
varsa, Kannaradeva ( Krsna III ), under whom the Mahasamanta 
Sudrakayya was governing the Kadambalige Thousand Province. 
This viceroy on the specified date made grants of land ( given in 


1 Read 0. V. Narayana Ayyar, Saivism in South India , p. 215. While 
other heretics are met with in classical Tamil Literature, the Lokayatas do 
#ot figure at all in the works of the Sangham age* 
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detail) in the Lokayata city of Gunderi within the limits of 
Kuravadi 300, and of lands in other places, to the priest named 
Divya-lingi-bhalara (bhattaraka ) after rubbing and washing 
the latter’s feet. That the Lokayata city of Gunderi ( Lokayata - 
volalam- Guilder iyol ) was a Hindu city is proved from the state- 
ments made in the same epigraph. We are told that the gift was 
made by Sudrakayya for the god Sidilesvara of the temple of that 
name in Gunderi itself. This temple had been constructed by. 
one Sidilanka Kama. The grant thus made by the Kadamba 
viceroy Siidrakayya was enhanced by a Sinda prince named 
Kerasinga Nanniya Singa, who granted the nelavara-samaya ( a 
kind of a tax pertaining to land ) of Lokayata-volal and of some 
other specified lands to the same priest of Gunderi by name Div- 

yalihgi-bhalara. And so that no one might cause any damage 
to the gift, the Sinda prince had' the following post-script inscri- 
bed : — “ This dharma of the Sindas, whosoever is of the Sin.da- 
vamsa should maintain. ” 1 

In the middle of the tenth century A. D. therefore the Loka- 
yatas could boast of a city which was all their own-a city of 
which the patrons were the Kadamba viceroy of the Rastrakuta 
monarch and the prince of the Sinda royal house. The fact that 
some of the most important citizens like Kakambala Kambayya, 
the Prabhus ( lords ) of the ( Kadambalige ) Thousand Province, 

and the representatives of the fifty-eight agraharas ( Brahman 1 
endowment-villages ) were witnesses to the grant thus made by 
the provincial governor Sudrakayya, prove beyond doubt that the 
Lokayata city of Gunderi was of great consequence in the middle 
of the tenth century A. D. Further, the fact of the grant having 

been made to the god Sidilesvara ( now called Isvara ) of the 
same city shows that the Lokayatas, far from being considered 
as a sect outside the orthodox Hindu circles, were definitely 

within the Hindu fold. 

The next prominent centre of the Lokayatas war Beguru, 
Shikarpura taluka, Shimoga district, Mysore State. This was 
essentially a Brahman centre ( agralidra ). In the last quarter 
of the eleventh century A. D. it was noted for its liberal outlook. 
Two stone inscriptions found near the Mallikarjuna temple of 

i i ■ ■ 1 • 

~ 

1 Epigraphia Carnatica , XI, HI. 23, p. 118. 
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Beguru itself, are of peculiar interest in this connection. The 

earlier of them is dated A. D. 1085. It relates that in the reign 
of the Western Calukya king Tribhuvanamalla Deva ( i e. the 
great Vikramahka or Vikramaditya), there lived the Brahman 

named Appana Bhatta, the son of Narayana Bhatta, and the 
grandson of Soviyana Bhatta. He was the manager of the 
Brahman village of KoUagara. In that year ( A. D. 1085 ) he 
presented the Brahmans of Beguru with fifty matta of land in a 
specified area. The recipients of this gift were altogether 3,000 
in number. They are highly praised in the record for their aus- 
terities, and among the many qualifications which marked them 
was the following -they were “ established in the practices of the 

Mahesvaras, Vaisnavas and other creeds ; acquainted with the 
tenets of the Nyaya, Vaisesika, Lokayata, Samkhya, Bauddha, 

Mimamsa, and other systems of logic, ” and worshippers of the 
god Mallikarjuna. 11 

Four years later ( A. D. 1089 ), in the reign of the same dis* 
tinguished Western Calukya monarch Vikramaditya, another 
citizen named Cattagosi, the son of Kala Camunda of Arnba, made 
another gift of twenty-five kamma of land in a specified area, also 
to the same learned company of Brahmans numbering altogether 
three thousand. And once again they are praised as having 
been “ skilled in the Mimamsa, Lokayata, Bauddha, Samkhya, 
Vaisesika, and other 6astras. ” 2 Evidently in the eleventh cen- 
tury A. D. the Brahmans of Beguru, and along with them, we 

may suppose, the rest of the Hindu world, did not think it un- 
Hindu like to study the Lokayata doctrines in the orthodox 
circles of their famous agraharas. 

We pass on now to the third centre-Balligamve, also in the 
same Shikarpura taluka of the Mysore State. Balligamve ( mod. 

Balgami ) was a celebrated Brahman centre, with a great tradi- 
tion of learning behind it. There were five well known mathas 
in that city. We are however concerned only with one of these 
that belonging to the SaJctiparise in the Mtivara-koyeya-samtati, a 
Lakullsa mat ha. Somesvara Pandifca was the guru of that mdtha 

*1 ■ ■■■« ■ ■■■'■ — ■■■■ .» , — .. ■ ■ ■ . — „ ■ . — ■ ■ .i mm hum— l i girtn i — 1 — — n 

1 Ep. Car., VII. Sk. 16, p. 42. 

* Ibid, Sk. 14, p. 41. 
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in A. D. 1103. The inscription dated in that year relates the 
following : — That he was the caitra ( or spring ; season to the 
mango tree Akalahka, a moon to the ocean Lokayata, a regent, 
elephant to the earth Samkhya, a pearl ornament for the conch- 
like neck of the lady Mlmamsa, a son to the lotus Sugata-such 
was the fame won by the logician Some§vara-shri, the leader of 
the Naiyayikas. 1 

The Lokayatas continued to be powerful in the thirteenth 

century A. D. Their centre now was on the banks of the Kaverl 

itself. This was “ the mine of learning ” Somanathapura called 
in the inscription dated A. D. 1268 Somanathanagarl, which 

“ shone as an ornament in the world. ” The foundation of this 

agrahara is attributed in the same record to General Somanatha. 

Its praise is thus sung in the same record •• — “ Even the parrots 
there being in some places filled with nyaya and nourished upon 
mlmamsa, in some places assembled together arguing in the 
severest terms of logic, in some places discussing grammar, 
sacrifices and logic. ” 

In this learned city lived the councillor to General Soma- 
natha, by name Gangadhararyya, “ an abode of splendour. ” He 
is priased in these terms-" A sun to the darkness the prevailing 
Carvaka and Bauddha doctrines, in logic an independent autho- 
rity, an embodiment of Agasfcva in ability to swallow up the 
shining Jaina ocean. ” 2 


To the list of the four famous centres of the Lokayatas ment- 
ioned above must be added another well-known name that of 
Nagarakhanda in the Shimoga district of the Mysore State. The 
best known city in Nagarakhanda was Bharangi, where lived in 

A. D. 1415 the learned Jaina teacher Abhaya Siddhantadeva, 

" fully versed in siddhanta. ” The inscription dated in that 

year relates that “ his mind was bent on shutting up the Bauddha 
speakers. ” His senior disciple was Bullappa Gauda, about 

whom the same epigraph relates the following ^-Having over- 
come the Saihkhyas, Yaugas, Carvakas, Bauddhas, Bhattas, and 
Pr&bhakaras, who other speakers can withstand him ? ” This 



» Ibid, Sk. 98, p. 64. 

8 Ep, Cat,, XI, Dg. 36, p, 45. 
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learned bhavya or Jaina, we may note in passing, died in A, D, 
1465, according to the orthodox Jaina method of samadhi. 1 

From the above inscriptions it is clear that during the five 
centuries ranging from the tenth to the fifteenth century A. D. 
the influence of the Lokayatas was widespread and continuous, 

especially because they could boast of five centres which cheri- 
shed the study of the doctrines of Brhaspati. We have now to 
prove our assertion that the Lokayatas were, indeed, powerful 
by citing references to them in the records of disputants who 
belonged to the rival Hindu or Jaina faiths. These epigraphs 
range from the middle of the tenth century A. D. to the days of 
the great Vidyaranya Madhavacarya himself. 


In the middle of the tenth century A. D. we have a renowned 
Jaina disputant named Vadighangala Bhatta whose achieve- 
ments I have already enumerated elsewhere. He is said to have 
been a great logician, having mastered the three schools of logic 

and the Lokayata, Samkhya, and the Bauddha systems of philo- 
sophy. Since the epigraph which is dated A, D. 974, relates that 
he was the guru of the Gahga king Marasimha, who reigned 
from A. D. 961 till A. D. 974, we have to assign the Jaina teacher 
Vadighangala Bhatta also to the same period. 

In the first quarter of the eleventh century A. D. another 

celebrated teacher but of the Lakullsa order, by name Vadi Rudra- 
gana, is described thus in a record dated A. D. 1036. " A saw 

for cutting down the Lokayata great tree. 7 ’ That this praise 
which was bestowed upon Vadi Rudragana Pandita was well 


deserved is further proved in another stone inscription dated 


A. D. 1042, which relates that this head of the Parvatavali Kala 


mukha ascetics was “ in the Kanada, Kanabhuk ; in the Brhas- 


pati creed, Vacaspati ; in the Kapila doctrine, Kapila himself ; 


in the Sugata sastra, the guru of the Sugatas; in the knowledge 
of the Mlmamsa, Jaimini-muni ; in Nyaya, Aksapada ; in the 
brilliant groups of grammar, a manifest Isvara ; in Saiva sastra, 
present Siva, 7 ’ etc, 8 

It was not only teachers of particular creeds who are thus 


1 Ibid., VIII, Sb. 329, 330, pp. 58-59. 

2 Saletore, Mediaeval Jainism, pp. 26-28. 

3 Ep. Cam., VIII. Sa. .108 ( bis ), p. 113, 
50 [ Anoals, B. O. R. I. ] 
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described as having been proficient in the doctrines of the Loka- 

yatas ; we have evidence of secular rulers as well, who were 
well versed in the teachings of Brhaspati. An example of such 
a ruler is that of the Pandya prince Vira Pandya about whom in 
a record dated A. D. 1148 we have the following— That he was 
possessed of many titles one of which was thus — Lokayata - 

mata-vicdra-catura-devatacdnja, We may note by the way that 

this scion of the Ucchani Pandya royal house was well known * 
both for his military prowess and his liberality, 1 

The distinction of meeting the Lokayatas in disputation, 
however, seems to have been more the privilege of the Jaina 
teachers than of the rest of the teachers and princes of the land. 

•» 

It is because of this that we find quite a number of Jaina sages 

still proficient in the Lokayata doctrines and still determined 

at confuting the Carvakas. Thus the great Jaina teacher Gopa- 

nandi is reputed to have overcome the Carvakas in a record 

dated A. D. 1094. 2 Guru Gopanandi was like an infuriated 

elephant to the Samkhya, Bhautika, Bauddha, Vaisnava, and 

Carvaka professors. Indeed, this remarkable Jaina teacher's 
success as a disputant seems to have become very popular. It 
is probably this which made the scribe of the record dated A. D. 

1100 sing his praise in the following interesting manner. 

“ This lord of ascetics, Gopanandi, attained celebrity being 
priaseS by the people with joy as a bee at the lotus feet of Jina, 
as the destroyer of the pride of Cupid, as the eradicator of karma , 
as dear to the heart of Sarasvatl, as a thunderbolt to the moun- 
tain, the crowd of disputants, as a beautiful receptacle of ( the 
praise of ) learned men, as the celestial gem to the blessed, as 
proficient in all sciences, and as a Brahma in poetry. 0 Samkhya, 
do not oppose, but be silent ; 0 Bhautika, do not become inflated 

with pride ; O wise Bauddha, do not show your head, be off, be 
off; 0 Yaisnava, coneal yourself, conceal yourself; O sweet- 
tongued Carvaka, give up the pride of the power of your speech ; 
will the intoxicated elephant Gopanandi, the chief of sages, toler- 
ate your arrogance ? Ah ! the scent-elephant Gopanandi, res- 

1 Ibid , XI, Dg. 41, text, p. 119. 

? Saletore, op. cit p. 76, 
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plendent like the elephants of the regions, chased away ( oppon- 

ents) in the paths of the sis schools of logic, so that Jaimini was 
stunned, the Vaisesika tripped and fled, Sugata stopped and 

stamped the seal, Aksapada eagerly put on the bangles, the 

Lokayata lost his pride, and the Samkhya took refuge.” 

Another Jaina guru who won victories over the Carvakas was 

Gunacandradeva, whose exploits are thus sung in a record dated 
A. D. 1115 ' “ Give up your titles, Oh Samkhya ; trust not in 

your power of speech, crouch down and be quiet, Charhhaka 

( Carvaka ) ; Naiyayika, raise not your head, keep low ; lo ! here 
he comes and will simply disgrace you-Gunacandradeva, with- 
out fault, a lion to the elephants opponent speakers. 

It was, indeed, an age of great Jaina gurus. Soon after came 
another remarkable Jaina sage Gandavimuktasiddhanta-deva. 

As a record dated A. D. 1129 says, “ the world renowned Ganda- 

vimukta Siddhantadeva *' was a “ sun who was an enemy of the 
darkness, ignorance ; an enemy to the waterlilies, the Sakyss 

(or Bauddhas) ; the cause of destruction of the moonlight, ihe 
CarvSkas, ” etc. 3 

An equally powerful opponent of the Carvakas was the Jaina 

guru Divakaranandi, who as we are told in a record dated A. D. 
1163, was “ a submarine fire to the ocean the maintainers of the 

Carvaka system. 

About the same time in A. D. 1167-8 there was in northern 

India a Brahman named Somaraja, who was “ an eye of the 
teaching of Aksapada and the Carvakavisalamalana. v This was 
during the ^reign of the Haihaya king Jajalladeva II of the 
United and Central Provinces. 5 


?; 4 


But the Lokayatas were more common in southern India, 
where the Jaina teachers were still engaged in defeating them. 

Thus in A. D. 1176 “ the celebrated Damanandi Traividya Munl- 


&vara, “ was well-versed in logic, grammar, philosophy, litera- 
ture, and other sciences. The same record describes him thus.- 


1 Ep. Car., II. p. 34. 

8 Ibid, VII. Sh. 57, p. 22. 

8 Ibid, VI. Mg. 22, p. 63. 

4 Ibid, II. no. 63, p. 15. 

5 H. C. Ray, Dynastic History of Northern India , I. p. 812, n. ( 2 ). 
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“ A sun to the lotus-plant the Jaina religion ; a gale to the cloud 
the Naiyayikas; a terrible thunderbolt to the mountain the 
Carvakas ; an Agastya to the ocean the Bauddhas ; a lion in 
breaking open the head of the scent-elephant the Mlmamsakas.” 1 
In A . D. 1200 the Jaina teacher Sriddharadeva Traividya- 
cakresvara is praised thus in a record of that date : That he 

was an elephant to the lotuses that were Mlmasakas ; a lion to 

the elephants that were the Garvaka disputants ; a Garuda to 
to serpents that were Samkhyas, and a stormy wind to the clouds 
that were the learned Bauddhas. ” 8 

A formidable opponent to the Carvakas in the last quarter of 
the fourteenth century appeared in the person of the Jaina guru 

Caruklrti Pandita. A record dated A. D. 1398 informs us that 

• • 

when Caruklrti Pandita started on his disputations, his rivals 
fled. “ 0 Carvaka, forsake your pride ; O Samkhya, give up 

the row of your titles before hand ; 0 Bhatta, you aro 
beaten by ( his ) innumerable brilliant resources ; O Kanada, 
abandon speedily and for ever your high conceit ; the cause 
of your grief ; for the renowned Simhanarya ( i. e. Caruklrti 
Pandita ) comes striking down other disputants. ” 2 

The above examples refer mostly to Jaina sages from the 
tenth century A. D. to the end of the fourteenth century A. D. 

We have yet to explain how the Lokayatas came to be associated 

with the Advaita philosophers of the pontificate of which Vidya- 
ranya Madhavacarya was the head. That is to say, we have to 
explain why and how this great Advaita teacher came to write a 
detailed account of the Lokayatas in his SDS. Srngerl, the 
famous seat of Samkaracarya, was fortunate in having over it 
three remarkable teachers in quick succession. These were Vidya- 
fclrtha, Bharatltlrtha, and Vidyaranya Madhavacarya. Of the 
second Bharatltlrtha, whom Dr, M.H. Krishna makes the younger 
brother of Vidyaranya before taking s anmyasa, 4 we have the 
following praise in a kadita dated A. D. 1381 •* — “ Worship the 

1 Ep. Car., II, no. 66, p. 23. 

2 K. G. Kundangar, Inscriptions in Northern Karnataka and the Kolhapur 
State , p. 166. 

8 Ep. Car., II, no. 254, p. 114. 

* Mysore Archaeological Report for 1988, p. 228. Of course this is based 
upon the work called Quruvaihsakavya , 
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great asectic named Bharatltlrtha, who breaks the doctrine of 

Bh&tta ( Kumarila ) who makes the logicians ( followers of the 

% 

Tarka school ) skilled in eloquent discourses faint, who tosses 
up the Bauddhas, who reduces to power in no time the teachings 

of the Ksapanakas ( i. e. the Jainas ), who demolishes in assem- 
blies the powerful doctrines of Guru ( i, e. of the Prabhakara 
school ), who cuts short the Carvakas, and who establishes the 

Advaita school. ” 1 

The above helps us to explain why Vidyaranya came to notice 
the Lokayata doctrines in such detail in his SDS. I have already 

/ f 

shown elsewhere that Vidyatlrtha Srlpada was the head of Sp- 
ngerl matha till June the 14th 1375, and that Vidyaranya Madh- 

r 

vacarya came to Srngerl only in October 1375 as the head of 

that pointificate . 2 For about five months Bharatltlrtha seems 
to have been the guru of the Srngerl matha. It was from him 

that Vidyaranya must have learned a great deal about the Loka- 

yatas, who, as is amply proved from the many details we have 

cited above, were native to the soil of Karnataka for more than 

five centuries. Their continual and powerful influence had given 

them an assured place among the philosophers of the land ; and 

Vidyaranya seems merely to have reflected the esteem in which 

the Lokayatas at least in Karnataka were held, when he opened 

his work styled SDS with a chapter on their doctrines. It seems 
certain that, far from being a secret society of profane thinkers, 

the Lokayatas were a most vigorous body of philosophers, whose 

presence was acknowledged with respect both by the Hindus and 
the Jainas for more than five centuries. 

1 Ibid., p. 219. See also MAR for 191G, p. 55. 

2 Saletore, Journal of the Andhra Historical Society , IX, Part 4, 
pp. 41-42. 



THE SUTRAS OF BAD AR AY AN A 

BY 

B. N. Krishnamurti Sarma 

The Sutras of Badarayana are the earliest aphoristic manual 
of a * system ’ of Vedanta, that has come down to us. Internal 
evidence shows that there had been other attempts to reduce the 
conflicting speculative utterances of the Vedas and the Upanisads 

to some order and evolve a single system of thought out of them. 
Jaimini, Badari, Asmarathya, etc., are some of the names which 
occur in the Sutras of Badarayana; but we cannot say if any or all 
of them had traversed the entire field of metaphysical system- 
building or had contented themselves merely with partial aspects 
thereof. The work of Badarayana seems, however, to have 
eclipsed others of its kind. 

As a full-fledged Darsana, this work has its two sides of con’ 

strucfcive exposition ( ) and dialectical refutation of 

those systems ( ) whose tenets are likely to challenge 
its exclusive claims to metaphysical satisfyingness. 

• ft 

11 

The date of the Vedanta Sutras is uncertain. The problem 
of successive interpolations into the original nucleus of the 
Sutras, raised by some scholars, would complicate matters still 
further. In their present form the Sutras are clearly post-Bud- 
dhistic, 1 and se8m to he acquainted with a number of orthodox 
and heretical schools. 2 * That they were cast in the mould of 
Brahmanical orthodoxy is clear from the ban on the study of the 
Vedas by the Sudras s and their attitude of quiet approval to 
Vedic sacrifices, 4 which deserve to be contrasted with the 
Buddhist and Samkhya 5 aversion to the same. They may ten- 

1 ii, 2, 26-32. 

a ii, 2. 

8 i, 3, 36-38. 

4 iii. 1, 27. 

6 II ( Samkhya Karika, 2 ). 
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tatively be assigned to the first two centuries of the Christian 
era. 

* 9 » 

111 

Despite their annoying brevity the Sutras disclose a firm the- 
istic background not only in their scheme of contents but in 

their wording and drift of argument. They are arranged into 

• • 

four chapters, Samanvaya, Avirodha, Sadhana and Phala, of 
four quarters ( pada ) each. The first chapter opens by enjoining 
a metaphysical quest of Brahman { for the attainment of Moksa). 
The second sutra defines Brahman as the Being from whom the 
creation, preservation and dissolution of the Universe proceed. 
The third shows a partiality for revealed religion when it affirms 
that God can be known only through Scripture. The objection that 
Scripture speaks not only of the Brahman but of several other 

principles as well, such as Pradhana, Akasa, VAisvanara, as res- 
ponsible for world-creation is set aside by the fourth sutra which 
provides for the attunement of 3uck opposing texts in Brahman 
by means of an elaborate process of textual synthesis called 
Samanvaya in the course of practically the rest of the first cha- 
pter, which therefore takes the name of Samanvayadhyaya. The 
second chapter meets objections brought against the thesis of 
God’s authorship of the Universe and refutes a good many anti- 

theistlc theories in an indirect attempt at strengthening the cen- 
tral position of the Sutrakara. It also gives an account of the 

nature of the world’s dependence on God. From ii, 3, 35 onwards 

there are interesting discussions about the nature of the soul, its 
attributes, and its relation to God. The third chapter expounds 

the ways and means (sadhana) of realisation. The last deals with 
the fruits of Brahma-jijnasa, gives an elaborate account of the 
two ways of exit, the-Devayana and the Pitryana, the intricacies 
of the theological problem of Laya ( Absorption ) 8 the benefits of 
lordliness accruing to the released, and the scope and extent of 
such sovereignty. 

In all this there is hardly any room for a Monistic philosophy. 

The second sutra defines the Brahman as the author of the Uni- 
verse, not surely an unreal one. Dialectical quibblings apart, the 
thesis of Brahman’s knowability through scripture alone ( i, 1, 3) 
ip opposed to the Advaitic theory of the self-luminosity of Bra- 

^ • • • V 
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hman ( same as unknowabil-ity ) ; which Is defined as 
ST’rfr^rsq'^fR 5> ( Citsukha, Tattvapradipika , Bombay, 1915, 

p. 9). The arduous task of Samanvaya ” can hardly have a 
meaning if the Brahman were really and absolutely beyond the 
pale of words ( avacya ). 

The kind of Samanvaya projected and carried out by the Sutra- 
kara in annexing fchs numerous texts that associate other agencies 

like Vaisvanara, Akasa to the sphere of the Brahman, to the 

exclusion of the other principles, is a clear proof that he cannot 

at all be supporting a If the Universe with every- 

thing in it were the modification of Brahman, there is no point 
in the restriction of texts to Brahman and the elimination of 
Vaisvanara, JLkasa etc. from the sphere of inquiry. 

iv 

The Sutrakara takes great pains to refute Buddhistic Idea- 
lism which regards the world as a mental projection and the 
* 

Sunyavada which looks upon it as a void, thus affirming an in- 
tensely realistic attitude. 1 Under the sutra = q-grqrr^ ?r PTSTfifUra; 

( ii, 2, 29 ), even a confirmed Monisfc like Samkara, is forced to 
forg9t his own mental reservations and observe that the “objects 
of the waking state are not similarly stultified at any stage. ” 8 

v 

The Sutrakara is of opinion that man is a real and free agent 

though not altogether an independent one : swrxfy WcT ; 

( ii, 3, 33 ; 41 ). The Supreme and the Individual dwell in 

one and the same body but the former is not subject to the evils 
and imperfections of life. There lies His superiority : 

^ ' ** - * """ 111 " 1 " ' U ’ *" ' ■ 1 '■ 1 ^ ■ ■ ‘ * ■■ ■ 

1 “The author of the sutras could not have refuted the Samkhya and 

discussed the theories of creation so seriously, if he had held that the world 

was an appearance in which case its creatorship is out of the question. " 
S. Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy , ii, p. 443. 

2 I In *be second volume 
of his History of I. Phil., Prof. Das Gupta makes clear how on many 
occasions Samkara “ tries to wriggle out of the sutras by introducing 
parenthetical remarks which are often inconsistent with the general drift of 
his own commentary and the context of the sutraa as well as their purpose 
and meaning so far as it can be made out from such a context ii. p. 44 . 
See also the same Professor’s remarks on pp. 42, 43. op. cit. 
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«^3T ( i, 2, 8 ). He deals out punishments and rewards 

according to one’s deserts fafrcrrq’sr) and cannot, therefore, be deem- 
ed guilty of partiality or pifcilessness, in having ordered the 
world as we see it ( ii, 1, 35 ). Man’s higher nature lies hidden 
on account of his neglect of God/ When he wakes up from this 
estrangement and turns to God for succour, he is freed •’ 7^ 

vigT^rf aeTr uw ( iii, 2, 5 ). 

vi 

The majesty of God is unutterable, inconceivable : rt«n%cT- 

uofrqqlpKr ; ; stiwr 4hr rerasriw ft 

( i, 2, 2 ; ii, 1, 37 ; ii, 1, 28 ; and i, 2, 15 ). The attributes of 
God are both negative and positive : 3Tg3tr?^rr%aT^r WW#: ( i, 2, 
15 ). He can be both the subject and object of His own cogni- 
tion: f^fsreFrrstr^^rra: l (i, 3, 13 ). The author of the Sutras 

seems inclined to interpret texts which declare the individual to 

be a “ part ” ( amsa) of the Supreme, in a dualistic sense : 3T^fr 

;?rensr<T?5ira[ ( ii, 3, 43 ), 3Tfr <nr ^ffqrrr ( iii, 2, 18 ). From 

the wording of the sutra, ‘ ?TRr ’ appears to be synonymous with 
* 3T$r 5THnsr<rt?jT is the same as srRrRsnq^ which then is equi- 
valent to Srefosrq^r — not merely because of the earlier sutra, 

7 but even as interpreted by Samkara : — RT 

tr?r ?r wt ? fTRiarr^rra: 1 * ’ ‘ rer^rr gft&rfrb ’ e ?r 

3TTWR fro* ’ SfTUTcf II He also 

seems to think that the individual ou release passes on with the 
best part of his self-hood intact : STWRSnr 1 Rff 5TS3[T5C ( iv, 4, 1 ). 
The merger of the human soul in God is not countenanced by 

him. 

vii 

The Upanisads hold diverse views on the nature of Brahman s 
causality of the Universe. The author of the Sutras has there- 
fore been obliged to discuss some of them and pronounce final 
opinion. He rejects the doctrine of creation from nothing: 
arerg-sre fo rraft %ST...( ii, 1, 17 ). The definition of the Brahman 
in the second sutra, if it is to rule out the Samkhya Prakrti, 

1 Samkara reads: arri^rk: . Th ® e P ifchet #T ( sic * 3 3 TR#or = 
q^^cni^T ) ( Chan. 8, 12, 3 ) “ in his own form ", is however significant; 

51 [ Annals; B* 0. R. I. ] 
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must certainly point to an efficient cause and Intelligent Creator : 
fflcrsfisn?* ; *froi^rrFJT5r5?Tc!: ( i, 1, 5-6 as interpreted by Samkara). 

But it is not so easily apparent if he did also regard the Brahman 
as the material cause ( B’TTSfTJTtPiraT ) of the world. Some com- 
mentators have doubtless found support for this doctrine in the 
“ Prakrtyadhikarana 15 i, 4, 24, seq. Yet at least one among the 
professedly Brahmopadanavadin-eommentators, Ramanuja, has 
been forced to concede, under this very sutra, the separate exist- 
ence of a material principle other than the Brahman which pro- 
vides the stuff of which the material world is made. The provi- 
sion for the enjoyment of unalloyed bliss to the released and the 
denial of right to them to participate in the cosmic functions 
( jagadvyapara ) of the Supreme, in the last chapter, make it im- 
possible that the Sutrakara could have held the doctrine of Bra- 
hmopadanakaranatva, in any real sense. The strongest objection 
to interpreting the “Prakrtyadhikarana’' in terms of the Upadana 
( cum nimitta ) karanatva of the Brahman is that the adhikarana 
in question occurs within the Samanvayadhyaya, which merely 
undertakes a Samanvaya or attunement of various names and 

It 

epithets associated with other principles, in Brahman. The 1 adhi- 
karana cannot therefore be viewed as anything more than an 
attempt to secure the attunement of such ( feminine ) names as 
Prakrti, Yoni etc., in Brahman. It would thus he illegitimate to 
stretch the adhikarana beyond its natural scope and purpose, and 
read the idea of Brahmopadanatva in it. 

• * * 
vm 

The nature of ultimate release set forth in the closing section 
of the Sutras, also points in the direction of a Theism as the final 
philosophy of Badarayana. The released souls, though in the 
enjoyment of ineffable bliss ( iv, 4, 22 ), are yet under certain 

irrevocable limitations as regards their powers and lordliness. 
For one thing they are emphatically debarred from participating 
in the cosmic functions of God : ( iv, 4, 17 ). This 

sutra speaks for itself. To all attempts at explaining away this 
sutra, Thibaut has an effective reply which scarcely admits of 
improvement: “It is as impossible that the sutras should open with 

a definition of the Lower Principle as it i§ unlikely that they 

. * * * 
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should close with a description of the state of those who know 
the Lower Brahman only and are thus debarred from obtaining 
true release. ” 1 Theism is thus writ large upon the Sutras. E 


We cannot say that there is any overwhelming support in 
the Sutras for the identity of the JIva and Brahman. Apart from 

r 

the many sutras which have been interpreted by Samkara 
himself in a dualistic sense, monistic commentators themselves 
have openly admitted that the language and thought of the 
Sutras are plainly dualistic. 3 Here and there one meets with a 
suggestion that the utterances of the Sutrakara should be taken 
cam grano salis or hears a protest that there need be no doubt of 
the Sutrakara’s undying faith in Monism. On their own show- 
ing, there are not more than a couple of Sutras, 4 which can be 
said to be unquestionably monistic in tenor. These are ( 1 ) 


srr^n% =er ( iv, 1, 3 ) and orWr 

(i, 1,30). The first is ambiguously worded. The term Atman 
may no doubt denote the individual soul ; but that it is neither 
its only sense, nor even its primary one, is admitted by Samkara 
himself 5 under i, 3, 1. The purport of the sutra, then, may very 


1 


/ _ 

Tr. Samkara’s 0 . on B. S., Introd. p„ xoii. 


“I 


myself inclined to believe that the dualistic interpretations 
were probably more faithful to the sutras than those of Samkara. " Das 
Gupta, Hist. Ind. Phil, i, p. 421. 

“ There is strong support for the view that BadarSyapa looks upon the 
difference between the Brahman and the soul as ultimate, something which 
persists even when the soul is released. ” S. Radhakrishan, lnd . Phil., ii, 

p. 440. 


3 


3T? €3531 SPPte 





»> 


roller 


!%t%5 5Tf% 


mi?5p5f^5rgr (%RT5 ?rf ft 


j 


SfffafjtspiT H rUTT 5fl«T I ^TTf 


srk? Fi^Tf ti^ft ffk wri^r ' ‘ irfkrrcr i%’fk 1 ( Ratna- 


prabha on B. S. 1. 1. 30 ). 

^ ifirw sfa’ffr sEpft r^g, u#ft 1 srt 

1 FT^Tf- Jrrirqw 3 ’ irk I STIT^T?* STRUTT? Biffin ( Anandagiri, 

i. 3.19). 

5 Cf. also : gflRr# FTRVg^qRT f^f STTCfrMl STTFITI FTt 'PITSTIFT' II 

(B. S. B. i, 2. 13). 
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well be that the Supreme Being is taught and realised as one s 
Inner Ruler ( sumr or 3T?cTUT*fr ). This meaning of M Atman ” is 
assumed in “ er<? ?T STrrSfT 3RprfHT^tT-* ” ( Brh. Up- iii. 7. 3 ). 

The other sufira is even more elusively worded. One cannot 
make much of that sutra unless one knows what exactly the 

Sastra-drsti or point of view of the Sastras is, according to 

the Sutrakara ! It is evidently the same as ( i> 1» 

29 ), on which Indra’s claim to be Prana is sought to be justified. 

But the words W and 3TRJT5 would be superfluous if 

‘identity’ were meant to be conveyed, “Sambandha” is not 

bound to be, except when so stated, cTT^TRST, ( identity ). It is 

moreover *' dvi-nistha” and would require at least two terms to 

be related. But in the present case, the conditioned self of Indra 

as India would have ceased to be, the moment it realised its 

identity with the All-Soul and could not be putting forth 

specific claims of identity with X or Z, ‘ Fulness of Divine 

4 

Presence ’ is, therefore, the nearest approach to eTeTIfJT^T^U^rTr. 
That would very probably mean that it was the voice of the 
Antaryamin or Possessor Behind, that spoke through Indra, 
Similar statements of identity elsewhere would have to be 
explained according to the Sutrakara, in the same way. 1 There 
is thus hardly any justification to believe that the Sutrakara 
had any leaning to a Monism of the type of Samkara's. The 
doctrine of the “ Svatantradvaita ” 2 was probably uppermost in 

his mind when he wrote : Vedanta 

Desika nearly throws out such a hint when he writes s sfr^r^spr- 
grfRT ^ frticsri ‘ I and quotes from 

the Mbh. (xii, 323, 56 ) in support : 

“ starer g - to TOrfifcre: » 

( £atadusani, Sastramuktavali Series, no. 36, p. 131 ). 

y - 1 1 nr— y m — > 1 * — ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ * ,fci ^^"*— ^^^****— 

i Of. “ gr ^i i f grr ^q RfT^r sr i 

qrr: ^*Tf Rl*f S# ” ll ( Visnu Purana , i, 19, 85 ). 

Also: “ When Indra says ‘ Worship me ’ he means * Worship the God 
that I worship. ' On a similar principle Vamadeva’s declaration that he is 
Mann, and Surya, is explained. 55 

( S. Radhakrishnan, Ind. Phil., i, p. 521 ). 
z For its full philosophical implication and ideology, see my paper on 
The Philosophical Bases of the Theistic Realism of Madhva, AUJ. 


GLEANINGS FROM THE COMMENTARIES ON THE 

V AKYAPADl Y A 

BY 

K. M. SARMA 

I 

By the name Vakyapadiya what has been known is a work in 

the form of Karikas divided into three Books called the Brah.- 

makanda, the Padakanda and the Praklrnakanda. The work has 

• • « * * • 

been published from Benares some years ago with the commen- 
tary of Punyaraja for the first two Books and that of Helaraja 
for the last. 

It is the following quotation from the Vakyapadiya found in 
Mammata’s Kavyaprakasa under verse II- 2 and also in his 
Sabdavyaparavicara ( Nirnaya Sagar ed. with Abhidhavrtti- 
matrka, p. 1 ) that first raised the doubt regarding the nature of 
the Vakyapadiya. 

ft meRpnfrc — sfr: ?t jtt: i l 

«rt: i fra n 

This is not a Karika but prose. The only two alternatives 
are that the Vakyapadiya is not entirely in the form of Karikas 

or that Mammata was making a mistake. The latter is the less 
likely alternative. 

My revered Professor, Dr. C. Kunhan Raja of [the Madras 

University, contributed a very learned paper to the Dr. S. Kri- 

ahnaswami Aiyyangar Commemoration Volume (1936 ) with the 

title “ I-tsing and Bhartrhari’s Vakyapadiya. ” Here he has 

for the first time pointed out that the commentary on the first 

Kanda ( Brahmakanda ) published from Benares is the Vrtti on 

the Karikas by Bhartrhari himself and not the commentary by 
Punyaraja and that what is really Vakyapadiya is the Karikas 

along with the Vrtti. Dr. Raja has made his position quite clear 
by noting the colophon in the printed edition and also in the 

various Mss. 
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There is a Ms. of the Vrtti of Bhartrhari on his own Karikas 

in the Government Or. Mss. Library, Madras ( No. R. 5543 ) of 

which there is a transcript in the Adyar Library ( No. 28. 9. 3 ). 

With some lacunae in the middle it is complete for the first 

Kanda and contains the Vrtti for a good portion in the second 

Kanda. There is a commentary on this Vakyapadlya ( Karika 
• • 

and Vrtti ) of Bhartrhari by Vrsabhadeva of which there is a 

copy in the Government Or. Mss. Library, Madras ( No. R.2789) 
and a transcript of it in the Adyar Library (No. 39. F. 3 ). The 
Adyar Library contains also an independent palm-leaf Ms. (No. 
23. L. 2). In this commentary Vrsabhadeva considers the Vakya- 
padlya as containing both Karikas and prose Vrtti on them by 

Bhartrhari. 

In this paper I propose to give further evidences to prove 
that the Vakyapadlya contains not only Karikas but also prose 
Vrtti on them by Bhartrhari and that the Vrtti available in the 
Benares edition for the first Kanda is by Bhartrhari and not by 

Punyaraja. 

In the Laghusiddhantamanjuga ( Chowkhamba Sans. Series, 
p. 50 ) Nagesa says that the following is quoted in Harigrantha, 
i. e. in the work of Bhartrhari ( tJTff’TTTa' ) : 

^RR^rmTRrRr srrSrrg-sm* 1 1 

cT « • * « • • * * ° 

f 

, sTroTr^rr^TT' ptei ft fwsrra 1 

f%ffl VT^fr f^OTTRST^T II 
TT^T^T ^fr^TTS’TTfFFfr I 

trTgrfr% * T p Rgr trvttt 1 

srf^WTT 5 h^cTsiftt | 

TTT STTJRPlriW I 

. • j- x •* - ‘ - 111 ■ ■■ 1 m " w+mmm m rn ■ ■ ■■ mt. J 1 1 1 r 

1 In my paper ‘ Vak Before Bhartrhari ’ which I read at the XVI Indian 
Philosophical Congress, Adyar, and which is in the course of publication in 
the Journal of the U. P. Historical Society, I have relied upon another text 
in the Mahabharata which recognizes only two states of Vak. The quotation 
here, however, reoognizes the three states of Vaikharl, Madhyama and 

Pasyanti. 
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These verses are found quoted in the commentary published 
from Benares, the former on p. 1 and the latter on p, 57. It must 

be noted that Nagesa refers to the commentary as Harigrantha. 

$ 

Again, in the section on in the same work, 

p. 312, Nage&a says : 

st^cpw 55 Horr^TTra' ^ Tf> ' 1 yqw<nm% ar riro ^nrm^r- 

’ frurf^^T 11 

This also is found in the same commentary on the first verse 

of the Brahmakanda. We have thus the authority of no less a 
grammarian than Nagesa to accept the commentary as Bhartr- 

hari’s besides the evidence which Dr. Raja has already 

adduced. 

Another important fact to which Dr. Raja has drawn attention 
in the same paper is that the commentary for the second Kanda 
which is available in the Ms. of the Govt. Or. Mss. Library, 
Madras, is by Bhartrhari himself. He observes : “lam inclined 

to believe that the commentaries on the two Kandas found in 
the Madras manuscript is by the same author ” ( p. 290 ). There 

is definite evidence that Bhartrhari wrote his own commentary 

on the second Kanda also. In his commentary on the first verse 

of the second Kanda ( Benares ed., p. 64 ) Punyaraja refers to 

Bhartrhari’s Vrtti on this as follows : 

* • 

Again, in his commentary on II. 79-85 Punyaraja says : 

^r<r. efararor sr- 

ST^srqSTTT ^f^TcTT %^HTT?HT ll irf%^c' t rT ^T'dT f^r?cTT°T 3T*TT- 

ffw 1 

Badhasamuddesa appears to have been lost to us now. The 
identity of this Tlkakara with Bhartrhari is made indisputable 

by Punyaraja’s Avataranika to II. 86 . It runs as follows : 
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f?RT srreprr qgspFRr -qrqr: qgrsr 


R^f^tcT^: ^T-rfriRt 2frt%^RH^T ct^t^r: q^rtrprrf i 

Compare also his statement on II. 79-85 ( p. 103 ): 


q*nq q^qr RRq=f shttot qrtrg: fT^rrqtf ^rqsr^Ri *qRTTff3Rsr 

JRTm^TffTSfRtra i 

Also see his remarks on II. 259 and 263. A Vrttikara referred to 

m 

by him is, however, different from the Tikakara, i. e. Bhartrhari, 
Compare his Prakaia on II. 200 ( p. 164 ): 


V 


firwra RRrra?r qgq sprsprcR hrfto fRRSR: i 

c 

#qr 5RfrT Tnrr: rrot q h §utrt ^trgtiw qnr%rrq qsr i 


'O 


3 3R&rc*r 5Tqranra^rsrr*n gtrrRT sjrot gurRRtrrmRrrq ^rgnerrrcr i 

The foregoing references are evidence that Bhartrhari has 
commented on the second Kanda also. The portions referred to 
are lost in the Madras Ms. which contains many gaps (for a 
description see Dr. Raja s op. cit., pp. 289-90 ). 

But fortunately there are other internal evidences in 
this showing that this is the author’s own commentary. The 
style of this is that of an author explaining his own work and 
not the work of another. I give one instance selected at random. 
The Avataranika to 2. 317 in this runs : 




srrf - srenri TsfsnrnT^r . . . 


u 


Compare this with Puny area’s Avataranika to the same 


which is as follows *• 


=qr<R: *Nnrf?*r: cnr: sr^ftrcrt 





rqqqter ... 

In the former the reference to ‘ Apara ’ is direct as it ought to 
be when it is made by the author himself ; it is probably implied 

here that these verses are a quotation from an earlier wmrk. But 
in the latter it is indirect, being only an Anuvada of the author’s 
reference. Apart from the evidence of the style, there is a de- 
finite clue to identify the work as Bhartrhari’s. In his Prakasa 
on II. 75-85 ( p. 101 ) Punyaraja says •* 


cf5T qfCRST WT=TRf STggSRff I Pft R 


RffRq w^q qg^FFt RTRT^srmra 


*N X 


SRTfiNr qfciqTRcR I 
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Compare this with the following which is found here in the com- 
mentary in the Madras Ms. : 


cT=r ^ 

i ff <r sr^^g^Tf^aFHT# ^r 

T'FT^qjf^qtT | 


It is obvious that Punyaraja’s reference is to this statement ; 
and no doubt can therefore exist as to this commentary being by 
Bhartrhari. We must consider ourselves fortunate in being in 
possession of also this part of the work of the great grammatical 
philosopher and be grateful to Malabar ( from where the Ms. was 
acquired ) for its preservation. I have quoted here from the 
Adyar Library Transcript ( No. 28. I. 3 ) p. 168. 


Dr. Raja has expressed also the view that there must have 
been a commentary by Bhartrhari on the third Kanda, i. e. the 
Praklrnaka also. There is evidence for this. We have already 
noted that in both th© Kavyaprakasa and the Sabdavyaparavicara 

Mammata quotes a prose passage as from the Vakyapadlya. This 
passage is not found in Bhartrhari’s commentary on the first and 

second Kandas, which is available. Let ns see where it could 

* • # 

have occurred. As a comparison of Punyaiaja’s Prakasa with 

Bhartrhari’s Yrtti for the second Kanda shows, the commentators 

• • • • ' 

closely follow the author’s own explanations. On examination 
of the available commentaries I find the following in Helaraja’s 
Prakasa on III. 52 : 


WETJT^R sfrc TjfnTTcr 

fpf^er q-fpTvfrqiTR^fgrtr^ ^g-^rr^'Trrnr 1 


I cannot think of any other place in the text where this explana* 
ation is more called for ; and unless there is evidence to the 
contrary, the inevitable conclusion from the evidence of Punya- 
rSja is that Bhartrhari continued his commentary for the third 
Kanda also and that the passage quoted by Mammata must have 
occurred at the same place as the above in Helaraja’s Prakasa. 

52 [ Annals, B. 0. R. I. ] 
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Date of Pwriyaraja 

A wrong view that Punyaraja was a disciple of Bhartrhari 
has gained ground. In Anhang III, p. 267, of his edition of the 

the Kslratarahginl, B. Liebich observes : “ Wir kennen nur 

einen Kommentar au den beiden ersten Buchern, den des Punya- 
raja, der sich selbst als unmittelbaren Schuler des Bhartrhari 
bezeichnet ,J 

A close study of his Prakasa on the second Kanda, however, 

shows that he could not have been a contemporary of Bhartrhari. 

Here are a few facts worthy of note. In his commentary on II. 

79-85 ( p. 101 ) Punyaraja says that the Laksana section of the 

Padakanda was lost in his time : 

• • 

This shows not only that he was not a disciple of Bhartrhari, 
but also that the interval between the two was so long as to 
have a portion of the work lost sowewhere in its course either 
in oral transmission or in transcription. There are other 
evidences also to corroborate my view. Punyaraja quotes in his 
commentary the following from Kumarila’s Slokavartika '• 

sHiRTT ?rr?RTT $ i 

er&rf: I! 

p 

Prakasa II. 64. Slokavartika, Chowkhamba ed. p. 527. 

srnrera «$rMt 3 %r srsarfsft w 1 

Prakasa II. 88-89. Slokavartika p. 575. The particle =cT instead 

of 5 is found in the Chowkhamba ed. 

Kumarila was later than Bhartrhari. Punyaraja who quotes 
from the Slokavartika must have therefore been still later. That 
he lived some centuries after his author is evidenced by some 
other quotations also in his work. The verse— 

^cftsjfSRs 3RRrrfr- 

T^V^TirRf I 
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which he quotes on II* 249 is attributed ( with the reading 

instead of to Rajasekhara by Vallabha- 


fsrstfsNrnifP instead of 
deva in his Subhasitavali ( Peterson’s ed. No. 2563 ). From this 

it is evident that he was later than Rajasekhara. There is a 
difference of opinion among scholars as to the identity of Raja- 
§ekhara, the author of some memorial verses, with Rajasekhara, 
the famous dramatist and critic ( See Peterson, Intro, to Subha- 
sitavali, p. 101 ; S. 


De, Sanskrit Poetics, Vol. 1 pp. 122ff. ). 

I do not wish to lengthen this paper with an investigation of this 

subject here, as it is sufficient for our present purpose if it is 
borne in mind that the verse is quoted by Kuntaka also in his 

Vakroktijlvita ( ed. by Dr. S. K. De, 1928, p. 167 ), a fact which 

goes against its ascription to Rajasekhara of the 14th century, 

and that if it is from the earlier Rajasekhara ( the dramatist and 

critic ), it proves that Punyaraja has to be assigned to a date 

later than the beginning of the 10th century (for this date for 

Rajasekhara see S. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, pp. 127-28 ). 

In this connection I would like to draw attention to another 
verse which Punyaraja quotes at the same place as the above. 
It is this : 


=rrf%cT rcir^sr: qrnfcnvpr 




This is quoted also by Kuntaka in his Vakroktijlvita ( ed. 1928, 
p. 59 ), by Mammata in his Kavyaprakasa ( Jhalakikar's ed., No. 
494 ) and by Hemacandra in his own commentary on the Kav- 

yanusasans ( N. S. ed., p. 28). It is thus from a source earlier 

% 

than these works. But some editors of the Kavyaprakasa have 

been led into the error of ascribing it to Punyaraja ( see, e. g., 
the Mysore ed. Index ) who, as will be presently shown has to be 
assigned to a date later than the 12th century. 


My 


II 


entator lived some centuries after 


his author is corroborated by the following also which he quotes 

1 rr m j n . 


on II. 243 


^TcTT ^ W ^ * f%3RT I 

<3T3T?rR?T 3T5T2h *TcT. II 
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Nagesa also quotes this in the Laghusiddhantama&jusa ( Chow- 
khamba ed M p. 654 ). The commentators on the ManjusS, namely 

Balambhatta and Durbalacarya are unanimous in ascribing this 

/ 

to the author of the Khandana, i. e, Srlharsa. Further on in 
the same section ( p. 669 ) hFagesa quotes from and expressly 

f 

assigns to Srlharsa some other verses also : 

3TH <PTT# 9TTfq%— 

sr?*r<rr: i 

c 

sTR^Tjj^crrarrn^^T srraRsfr: ii 

These are traceable to the Khandanakhandakhadya ( Chowkamba 
ed., p. 538 ), I have not been able to trace the former quotation 
to this work. But on the authority of Nagesa's commentators 

Jy | igHRHRv 

and in the light of the other quotations from Srlharsa on the 
same subject in the same section, we have to accept that the 
quotation in question is from another of the many workB of this 
prolific writer. Srlharsa is generally assigned to the 12th 
century. The now known earliest reference to Punyaraja is by 
hlagesa { end of 17th and beginning of the 18th century ), in the 
Laghusiddhantamanjusa ( pp. 817, 1368, 1457 etc. ). He is here 

referred to as Punjarajs. We have to content ourselves with 
placing Punyaraja between these two wide limits until some 

evidence comes to light enabling us to give these more 
accurately. 



COMMENTATORS OF THE RAM AY AN A IN THE 

♦ 

FIFTEENTH, SIXTEENTH AND SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURIES 

BY 

P. P. S. Sastri 


Ramayana studies seam to have bean particularly popular 
during the fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. As 
many as ten commentaries of outstanding merit were produced 


during this period. 


If would be a source of great help in fixing 


the text-tradition of the Ramayana if even a comparative .chro- 


nology of these commentaries is available. 


1. One of the earliest systematic commentators is Ramanuja 

popularly known as Kandadai Ramanuja, the son of Varadarya 
of Vadhula G-otra. His commentary is called Ramanujlyam and 

is referred to by Vaidyanatha DIksita and Govindaraja among 
•others. He may be assigned to the beginning of the fourteenth 
century A. D. ( circa. 1400 A. D. ). 

2. Next in point of time, comes Venkatakrsnadhvarin ( alias 
Venkatesayajvan) of Harlta Gotra. His commentary is known as 
Sarvarthasara and is quoted by Vaidyanatha DIksita, Venkatesa 
is also the author of the well-known digest on Law, Pitrmedha- 
sara. His teacher was Adi Van Sathagopa ( 1460-1520 A. D. ). 
Venkatesa may therefore be assigned to the third quarter of the 

fifteenth century A. D. ( circa 1475 A, D. ). 

3. Vaidyanatha DIksita, the author of the famous law-book, 

Smrtimuktaphala, is the author of the well-known commentary, 
RamSyanadlpika. He quotes from Sarvarthasara and is quoted 

by Isvara DIksita. He may therefore be assigned to the end of 

the fifteenth century ( circa 1500 A. D. ), 

4 & 5. Isvara DIksita is the author of two commentaries on 
the Ramayana, a Brhadvivarana and a Laghuvivarana. The 
former was composed in 1518 A. D. He may be assigned to the 
first quarter of the sixteenth century ( circa 1525 A. D. ). 
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6. Mahe^a Tlrtha, the son of Narayana Tlrfcha is the author 
of the Tlrthlya on the Ramayana. He is quoted by Govindaraja. 
He may therefore be assigned to the middle of the sixteenth 

century ( circa 1550 A. D. ). 

7 . Govindaraja, the author of the famous Bhusana on the 
Ramayana, refers to Appaya Dlksita as ‘ modern ’ in his com- 
ments and pays his homage to Bhavanaoarya and Adi Van Sakha- 
gopa VI. He may therefore be assigned to the end of the six- 
teenth century ( circa 1600 A. D. )» 

8. Ahobila Atreya is the author of TanislokI and Valmlki- 
hrdayam. He quotes from Govindaraja. He salutes his guru 
Sathagopadesika alias P&r&nkusa, the sixth Pontiff of Ahobila 

Mutt. He may therefore be assigned to the first quarter of the 
seventeenth century ( circa 1625 A. D. ). 

9. Katakayoglndra, the author of the Amrtakataka or Kataka 

on the Ramayana, quotes Govindaraja and is quoted by Nagesa 
Bhatta. He may be assigned to the middle of the seventeeth 

century ( circa 1650 A. D. ). 

10. Nagesa Bhatta ( alias Nagoji Bhatta) is the author of 
the famous Tilakam, a commentary on the Ramayana. He quotes 
from Kataka. A commentary of Nagesa’ s Udyota dated 1718 

A. D. is available in the Tanjore Palace Library. He may there- 
fore be assigned to the end of the seventeeth century ( circa 1700 

A. D. ). 

Thus, during the course of three centuries, from 1400 to 1700 
A. D., as many as ten famous commentaries on the Ramayana 

were produced. 

Numbers 1, 3, 4, 5 and 9 are available only in Manuscript 

whilst the others are available in print in Devanagarl or Grantha 
scripts. Copies of all are available in the Government Orieutal 
Manuscript Library, Madras. 



SOME FORGOTTEN SANSKRIT POETS OF KARNATAKA 

• ♦ 

BY 

S. Srikantha Sabtri 


t 

The Sanskrit anthologies 1 like Saduktikarriamrla of Srl- 
dharadasa (1206 A. D. ), Suktimuldavali of Jalhana (o. 1260 A. D.), 

Subhasitdmli of Vallabha ( 1 5th century ), $arh gadharapaddhati 
( 17th century ), Kavlndravacanasamuccaya { 16th century), Sukti- 
ratnahara of Surya (14th or 15th century A. D. ) and Apte’s 
Subhdsitaratnasamdoha mention a number of poets whose names 
appear to be of Kannada origin and who appear to have migrated 
from Karnataka to all parts of India. From the above-mentioned 

sources it is proposed to give some account of such poets with 
specimens of their compositions and also some anonymous verses 
praising the rulers of Karnataka. 

( 1 ) Amarananda •' — - 

TT%HT SRfsP 




N V. 


CN 


^pfrfuT: II 

( Su. Mu . ) 

This is sometimes attributed to Pulinda supposed to be friend 
of Bana. One Amarananda or Amaranandin is the author of 

A 

an alarhkara-work, Kavya ( sarva ) alci'/hkara Savigraha, written 


Manva 


of Gana- 


pati the Kakatlya ruler of Warangal (c. 1233 A. I). ), or of 
Manma Gonka ( 1163-87 ). 


1 Abbreviations : — 

Sa. Ka. ( Saduktikarnamria ). 

Su. Mu. ( Suktimuktav ali ). 

Su. Bha. ( S ubhasitav ali ). 

&a. Pa. ( &arngadharapaddhati ). 

Ka. Fa. Sa. ( Kavlndravacanasamuccaya ). 
Su. Ra. Ha. ( Suktir atnahar a ). 

Su. Ra. Sa. ( Subhaqitaratnasaihdoha ). 
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( 2 ) Amogha ( 8a. Ka. IV-3. 3 ). He is probably the same 
as Amoghavarsa, the Rastrakuta emperor, who is the author 

of Prainottara Ratnamalika in Sanskrit and of Kaviraj amar g a in 

Kannada ( 815-875 A. D. ). 

( 3 ) Udayaditya ( 8a. Ka. Ill-— 38— 1 ). raramara Udayaditya 
was the successor of Bhoja of Malwa ( c. 1050 ) and there are 
several Karnataka chiefs named Udayaditya, one being the 
author of an al amkara- work, Vdayadityalamkara ( c. 1120 A. D. ). 

( 4 ) Karkaraja ( 8a. Ka, II— 38— 2 ). Also quoted in Saras* 
vatlkanthabkarana, Kavyaprakasa, Khandaprasagti and $a. Pa. 

He is later than Subandhu and earlier than Bhoja. Among the 
Rastrakuta governors of Lata are several Karkaraj as, one the 
grandfather of Ranna, the queen of Dkarmapala, another the 

father of Krsna I and Kakka II, last of the imperial Rastrakutas 
( c. 970 A. D. ). 

( 5 ) Kutnuda Candra( Vadi). Digambara Kumuda Candra 
is said to have been the contemporary of Hemacandra by whom 
he was defeated ( Su. Mu. 26 ). 

( 6 ) Karnataka Deva ( 8a. Ka. II- 42-2 ). 

1? m mm 

also arasrcnuT iw«rr 5rew*s<n*raT ( II-10-4 ). 


( 7 ) Karnataka ( Bhatta ) ( Su. Bha. 1261-2 ). 

^FrTT ^rm H-cTT ! T?Tfq-?f ^ I 

tFrTTTf rf«rrr? -Turf ^ 11 

6 

mi ^ ff : mi rnitw sfrr%rr cwn it 

^if^rarsr mrg; 

^ % frent i 
g- %*rr m\m v 

5 T H^TfTTfT%; TRT fJTH II 


( 8 ) Kavi Ratna. He was the contemporary of Bhoja of 
Dhara who praises him thus ; — 
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T^T'iT^TOT^r'T *3?R tl 

♦ 

To Kavi Ratna the following is attributed: — 

Wtwfct qftrrn 


q-qr: ^ qr^Fq ^^^WffHFfT 


q-: sra'cFF sm?rgmr: *qi¥Fr¥: qqn li 

( $a. ATa. IV-15-3 ; &«. Mu. 45 b ; &a. Pa. 1119 ). 

The Kannada poet, Ranna, was the contemporary of Calukya 
emperor, Tailapa II, and Satyasraya Bedanga and hence 
the contemporary also of Munja and Bhoja. He obtained the 
title, Kavi-CakravartI, from Tailapa and says that he was pro- 
ficient both in Sanskrit and Kannada. It is not improbable that 
for some time he was in the court of Bhoja when we remember 

that Bhoja gave to the Kannada poet, Hagavarma, the author of 
Karriataka Radambari, many horses in appreciation. Some verses 

attributed to a Kavi-CakravartI are probably Ranna s. 




( Sa. Ka . I.V-24-3 ), 


Rcjrreq SHc* 

( Sa. Ka. 11-38 -3 ). 

( 9 )=> Ganda Gopala : — A title common to many chiefs in 


Andhra and -Karnataka -Yi jay araja Ganda Gopala Tikka of 
Nellore, Manama Ganda Gopala of Yeianadu in the 13th 
century. 


q»iYir. stHFFHgr ^rq^-RqsTTTq ^fTwi-q I 


^ nqrqqr sqFsqr it 


( Su. Pa. Sa . ) 


( 10 ) Cintamani: 


¥T3T¥ ¥ 3TT%gT¥T¥ 3THT ^TSTF i 


3T¥¥Ft 3ft¥¥^¥TF[ *¥F¥ qre li 

( Su. Pa. Ha 167-31 ). 

A Jaina poet, Cintamani, Is said to have written a work, Gin- 
tamani, and is praised in the Sravana Belagola epitaph of 

Mallisena. 

53 l Annals, B. 0. R. I« J 
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srmr%#rr?T^TR 44 i 


¥ *^44 *R44f?e4i4T44Tcr: 

f^crromgFTf *rr 4 ^ r 4 444 n 

( 11 ) Jnan^ Siva. 14 4rc?r OT sr?444*ri;4; 

( Sa. Ka. V-63-2 ). 

He is probably Pasupata ascetic Jnana Sakti, the disciple of 
Vidyabharana Pandita of the Kodlmatha at Balligave. 

( 12 ) Citta Raja. 

^TT%R^* *k<J§4T3T*r04 T44l^: I 

OT%34 *R£qW4*4^4T4T ^ I 


( 13 ) Cittapa. Cittama. 


( Su. Mu . ). 


4?rrerp% git 4 to irarno ^wr- 


CN 


4*?c[Tf r4RT4 44 T% O 4TO 4R4TR0TF4T: 1 


ot%*t crft 4RTTT4^r% t or qS#tt 


4mF4TT4: T^RT^rr 444T4 ^PT4: 3pcT^$nT<Jr'TT^ II 

( Sa. Ka. ) 


4>54F% 4fRTrT. T4T44=Oi 


( Su. Ra. Sa . ) 


Cittapa waB a contemporary of Bhoja and since the name 

is common in the dynastic lists of the Silaharas of Konkan, 

* 

the author probably migrated from Karnataka to Malawa. 

( 14 ) Jagaddeva. 

4T44 41% *T%-4 5Tr^€44cTF%rT3T I 


*044 4rf 4TF^4f ?irF4cn4 I 

JTrf|4 =4 4I4 5 5=4?^4F4^T44^ 4T4 1 1 


( Su. Mu . ) 


This is attributed to Paramara Jagaddeva. There are other 
Jagaddevas, a Santara of Humcha ( c. 1117 A, D. ), and a chief 

of Lemulavada, subordinate of Vikramaditya VI. Jagaddeva 
is praised thus : — 


w: <rro 4F4 OO 4% 4TT*H 4 WTTV 44ft 

4f% 4T 44 *044414 §1% R4T4T4 *T 4f44T=4 I 
4T4 OTT 40TT4 4?4*rr44*of*. 3rT4rJT%44R4T 

44 4J-3f|4^Rg^ 4?r444r?4t4f4*ft4?n§: II 
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( 15 ) Taruna Vacaspafci (Su. Rad Ha. 4). He is the well-known 
commentator on Dandin’s Kavyadarsa, under the patronage of 
Hoysala Ramanatha ( c. 1280 A. D. ). 

( 16 ) Deve^vara ( Su. Ra . Sa. ). One Devesvara is the guru 
of Sarvajfiatman. 

( 17 ) Devabodha ( Sa. Ka. II— 5— 5 ), the pupil of Satyabodha, 
wrote commentaries on Mahabharata and Yajnavalkyasmrti. 


( 18 ) Devabodhi, a jparamahamsa parivrajaka, wrote the drama 

Satyavrata Rukmahgada { Baroda Mss. No. 12089 ). He was the 
contemporary of Siddharaja Jayasimha and Sripala. 


?5TRcT c[5TfTT ( Su. Mu. 53 ) attributed also to bfammayya. 

( 19 ) Haci Raja ( Su. Mu. ) seems to be a Jaina from Kar- 
nataka who appears to have gone to the court of Karna of 
Dahala and is praised by Karpura Kavi. 

( 20 ) Hammayya, Naimeyya — a pure Kannada name. 


m&mw I * htrrt 

TOF3T R^TOcR ^cTHTR[ I 

vs 

wt strrtt tsrt% to rtr* u 

%to q-giTO 

rsr% tot; : jttrrtr; i 

RT3T ftlT: f fTO?TT Wt TO * rftf&ra: II 


( 21 ) Hagappayya, a Kannada name, earlier than Jalhana. 

^r%Rr^TOTO%TOm%i%: 

^TT ?Rr TO *RT% RTOTOf^r%: 

^•torr^ msi* crro w 

( Su. Mu. 31-7 ). 

( 22 ) Sagamma-a Kannada poetess, 

TOf&R-gro ypsffatHipfc 1 

( 23 ) Marula or Marula. 

7R3T vrsrr W&XHT 1 

Cs ^ Ci 
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by 


peg^:^?tt 7%m tw ff| nrfsrnf u 

( Su. Mu. ) 

She appears, from her name, to be a Kannada poetess praised 
Dhanada Deva along with Slla, Bijja, Morika. 

( 24 ) Mahadeva Rajapitamaha ( Su. Mu. 114, 63, 126. 108 ). 

SpSfjTFT TOST <fTSrn% 




^TrTWK: Kf ^ I 

H' ^T%ofr t%^^^KT0T 

*TT^TO3 cWRT II 

Mahadeva is most probably the Kakatlya ruler of Warangal. 
Another Mahadeva was the Seuna king of Devagiri. 

( 25 ) Raksasa Kavi .( “Pandita ), author of Kavi-Raksa- 
slyam and mistakenly identified with the Telugu poet Vemula- 
vada Bhlma Kavi. Kavi Raksasa’s date is c. 1100 A. D. ( Sa. 

Ka. I. 90. 5, Raksasa Panditau, different ? ). 

( 26 ) Rudra Deva, probably Pratapa Rudra of Warangal, 


author of Nltisara ( Su. Ba. Ha. 52, 231 ; Pratapa Rudra 39, 
40, 41,104, 144 ). 

Kapila Rudra, Gajapati ( 15th century ). 


V3 O VO 


The following anonymous verses are in praise of Kabilendra*. 

s^TRimr %cf5TT?%*r*T3fr- 

^^ro^r^^Tsfr *r*snfr kktttrt n 

ifgrg^otr %^T^r%cT^r^m^[rf|fft 

irsrersrer%T%: <TT3RrcT35Tf*w i 




grmir^T^^cn- ( ? ) 


( 27 ) Srlpala Kaviraja, a contemporary of Hemacandra, ( o. 

* 

1070 A. D.). There is also the famous Digambara scholar, Srlpala 


Traividya, the disciple of Mallisena Maladhari, a great Tarkika, 
poet, etc. 

( 28 ) re^r, f^rk^r, T^qrf'r, ft^T— earlier than Rajasekhnra, 
probably later than Dandin and Samkaracarya, if she is the 
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author of Kaumudl-Mahotsava ( Sa. Ka 
nataka princess. The 


etc. ). 


A Kar 


samasya 


is said to have been completed by Vidy a ( Sa. Ka. V-74-1 ). 
The same is attributed with different completion to Lolla 
Laksmidhara in the court of Krsna Deva Raya of Vijayanagara. 


( 29 ) Vijnatatman, 


Ka 


of a commentary on Svetasvatara, c. 1100 A. D. 


* 


VO 






nr 


11 


( Also found in Bharferhari ). 


of 


( 30 ) Vyasatlrtha, different from the Madhva author 
the 16th century, earlier than Jalhana- 

TOTOW4 ref ff 3s *4 H3?T 11 

(31) Vaidya Bhanupandiba, the real author of Jalhana’s 

Suktimuktavali; verses in Suktimuktavali and Suktiratna- 

% 

hara. 

(32) Sakala Vidya( dhara )eakravartl : — The Vidyacakra- 
vartins were the hereditary court-poets of the Hoysala dynasty 

from the time of Ballala II down to Ballala III. The first Vidya- 
cakravarti was the royal priest to Ballala II, the second wrote 
Gadyakarnamrta in the time of Narasiiiiha II and Somesvara, 

the third in the time of Ballala III wrote commentaries 

on Kavyaprakasa, Alamkara-Sarvasva and on Virupaksa Pan- 
casika. He is also the author of RukminI Kalyana, ( Su. Ra. 
Fla. 31, 249 ; 43, 195, 198, 217, 218 \ 






3sTffST. 5ST8T 


Ha. 


( 33 ) Sarvajna Some§vara, the Calukya emperor and author 
of Manasara ( quoted profusely in Suktiratnahara ). 

( 34 ) Samantabhadra, probably the great Jaina scholar who 

wrote' Aptamimaihsd, Gandhahastimahablidsya , etc. The praise 
of Kesava does not necessarily mean that he was a Hindu. 


rv« 


r\ #-s 


HW ^TRHR^TTcT *TRTT TTff 

snarer l 
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3f5Tft^^TTTW^R3Tf|m gr% g-j %^rg: II 

*r?fl : gft fsrfT ftcgraggn- 


st^tht gf? gorr: TOrra gtg t 

grargsr ^tr*rt grg ggFWiFFrrra: sr^r 


^=r w t^bst tf g t^Rtt g? gi* ii 

( Ra. Ka. 1-63-2 j III-] 
( 35 ) Simhappayya, Sihgappayya :— a Kannada name. 


1) 


gT^T5rfgjTgcftjrT5i¥i%#- 
§ffr# fecr: g»3rcn% 


%f ^triy *R3r g^ f ?rvrRoT 


gggggta 


Mu 


^HRcf I?]W ^rrflrfJtT 


V 0 ft 


( 8u. Mu. 30-2 ). 


v 3 


V 3 


... 


( £«. JSa. £a. ). 


( 36 ) Sakalyamalla, the author of Udara-Raghava, also 
called Kavimalla. He was the son of Sakalya Madhava proba- 

H a jib ihr- HHIBi i 

bly the same as Sakalya Madhava or Havilgunda Madiraja, the 
contemporary of Bahkarasa. He gives his son’s name as Maca 
probably the real name of Kavimalla or Sakalyamalla. Sakalya- 
malla was the contemporary of the first Dindima Arunagiri- 
natha in the court of Pratapa Rudra II and of Nagana Kavi and 
VidyacakravartI III in the court of Ballala HI. 


rTrTH^H gTSRT^gTSR gRFKp; 

gg f^ggRgr gfcgR $sgr ft 

ggggTggTgrg^rasrfT- 


RR tRR'fcTSiR WRrRT ^nW*Tg: SFR: I 
( 37 ) Yadava Prakasa, the author of the well-known lexi 
con and probably the guru of Ramanujacarya ( c. 1070 A. D. ). 

gp-fr *t: fg^grggnrgg 

RR RR q^g ^TcTR SR gRIRCTT R8TH | 




Cs 

x r ♦ 


o 


HTf fRT=g % urrg ffg 


RTf r HcHRRRSPRgT YTT%Rfr*STWrT I 
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3 fTq?FcT q-Rrwr mxwi rrrjrrn irrsr th? 11 

( Su. Ra . Ha. also attributed to 
Sarvajna Narayana by Jalhana ). 
The following verses appear to be in praise of Karnataka kings 
by some anonymous authors. 

Ballala, probably Hoysala Ballala II ( 1171-1220 ), 

qgra 1 ^tfoTqrsr c=^f|q qur qqrRr %?rcrt 




srransw®# qfq-Rgf sst^TctRstt 






Ramanatha ( Hoysala? ). 



qrs-qm Tora«mtw*RHrsrfn: 


3TT^??Tr^^ffai m=q<?q; 

Narasirhha ( Hoysala or Vijayanagara ). 


an^q i 


m^r^rfTTBTqr^- nq qr^q n 

A similar verse in praise of the Reddi chief Anavema is as 


follows : 


aRnrq H#rqr<2r *q^qsj qq qr^q 


arr^q 

ft*riq: qsq^qf: fqf qfqsfqqT 


^ ♦ 


*q qr^n qqqqq^qr qrerq^q ft^fqq 

%rqTfqqqqq^^r%T%q?T^q fq*Jt 
qrqf snrrlr fqsrqq «ftqr%i%rTR3 


Yehkatapati ( of Vijayanagara ). 


3?q TpR qrqqifqq^t ^raqrrcmq I 


fr^TTRI^q %q^TT%q qi% qf^qfrf q^PTR^ II 


Bhairava ( of Tuluva ? ) 


qqrfq q^rjqiorTqf^ ^rmqtf 


qqpq qvnTjqRvrvmf qsfrm^Taf .* ssetstt: si 

f 

The following is attributed to Samkaragana, probably the 
Traikutaka chief of the 6th century. 


q>*SWq**TT§ q?*# fq®'q?THrfq qR^STfWTqTS; I 

qT r q^Trr^^jfrq?vrqq^RTr %$qq; u 

( Su. Mu. ). 



WORD AND SENSE 

BY 

S. S. SURYANARAYANA SASTRI 


The great poet who likened the conjunction of word and sense 
fco the union between Parvatl and Parame^vara was assuredly 

right, since the former challenges understanding as much as the 
latter. There is no mystery in the former from the view-point 
of ordinary usage any more than there is in the latter for the 
average Hindu who knows something of his gods. The complac- 
ency of the latter is shocked, however, when he comes to learn, 
as ne will some time, that Parvatl is not a different entity, but 
only the 6akti of Isvara, the §aktiman, and therefore non-differ- 
ent from him ; if non-different, why speak of them as two ? And 


how can any relation co-exist with non-difference ? The ques- 
tions that arise as to word and sense are at least as difficult. 


We are all familiar with the time-honoured discussions as to 

connotation and denotation. The view generally prevalent is 

that there are really no non-connotative words, that every word 

both signifies certain attributes and indicates certain existents. 

If no attributes were signified, the denotative function would be 

impossible ; if attributes alone were signified, the word would be 
defective in the absence of specification as to where and how 

these are realised ; the least measure of indication involves at 
least the implication that the qualities belong to reality. Bet- 
ween the extreme limits of the Proper Name and the Abstract 
Name, we have several grades of inter-related connotation and 
denotation. It has also been .noted that, with increase of denot- 
ation, connotation becomes less definite ; where the latter gets 


to be precise, the former gets narrow. 

There is a good deal fco be said in favour of this general posi 


tion. Words are applied to objects because of attributes present 

in the latter and signified by the former ; the connotation is the 
determinant of the application ( pravrtti-nimitta ) ; it comprises 


those attributes on account of which a name is applied and in 
the absence of which it would not be applied. It is meaningless 
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to say that a word is what it is and functions as it should, 
though it has no pravrfcti-nimitta, When this universal essen- 
tial attribute (or set of attributes ) is known, the particulars are 
also known therewith. 

Eight at this stage there comes a difficulty ; are the connota- 
tion and denotation given together so as to constitute the mean- 
ing, or doss connotation come first, constituting the primary 
meaning ? The answers given in Indian philosophy are well 
known ; we may concentrate on the answers of the Favya-Naiya- 
'yikas who held that the jati-vyakti complex is the meaning and 

J 

of the Advaitins who held jati to be the primary sense. One objec- 
tion to the former view bases itself on the indefiniteness and 
innumerable character of the particulars denoted ; ' man ? denotes 
all human beings all over the globe, whether in tiie past, present 
or future ; a word thus indeterminate in meaning can serve no 
purpose. Our interest is no doubt in particulars ; but these 
are signified secondarily, since the generic must of necessity 

lead up to the particular wherein it exists ; but the denotation is 
apprehended in the same act of knowledge. 

This position of the Advaitin is on the face of it difficult to 

accept, postulating both secondary implication and apprehension 
by the same act of knowledge as the primary sense. This diffi- 
culty apart, the possibility of knowing the jati apart from the 
vyakti-s is itself in question. What is essential or generic is not 
fixed but variable ; when the vyakti is unitary it disappears ; 
for to the individual as such no quality is non-essential ; where 
the particulars become innumerable, the jati dwindles again 
into little that is definite ; for what is essential to an indefinite 
number admits little of precise determination. Despite the 
falsity of the inverse ratio view, we have to admit that 
connotation does vary with the denotation ; the former does 
determine the latter, but the relation is not one-sided ; denotation 

too determines the connotation. If the vyakti-s are what they are 

• * 

because of the jati, the jati would not be such but for the vyakti-s. 
In such a relation of reciprocal determination, what is the pro- 

priety of claiming one alone to be the meaning or even primary 

, + • 

meaning of a word ? 

The other views, however, seem even less satisfactory. If 

• • • ^ 

♦ 

the particular alone be the meaning, no word, as has been point- 
54 I Annals, B» 0, R, I, J 
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ed out, can be used for two instants successively, the particular 
of the second instant differing from that of the first. And be- 
cause of the indefiniteness of the particulars, the word-sense too 
would be indefinite and valueless. We are thus faced with the 
difficulty that, while the particular should be part of the primary 
significance of the word, it cannot intelligibly be so. The uni- 
versal cannot be signified apart from the particular, nor the 

particular apart from the universal. To put either first is unjus- 
tifiable •, but to take the two together somehow is only to mask a 
difficulty instead of solving it. It is more correct to recognise 

the sense as jati-cum-vyakti than to dismiss the vyakti or treat 

it as secondary. But this is in the last resort to admit that the 

sense of no word can be definite. And in a new sense we shall 
have to agree with La Rochefoucauld that language is an in- 

4 

vention to hide the thoughts of man. 

If the jati could become as precise as the vyakti and the 

vyakti as determinate as the jati, if the universal is in no sense 

abstract and the particular to no extent finite, connotation and 

denotation would be equal one to the other and sense of the word 

would be wholly definite. A word, then, to fulfil its function 
adequately, should be significant neither of abstract qualities 

nor of finite entities, but of the concrete universal , the absolute 
that is in particulars and above particulars ; the infinitude of 
quality will be expressed not in abstraction, but as real, and the 

determinateness of existence will be signified as universal, not 
as particular. The only truly significant word will thus be the 

Absolute, the Infinite, Brahman or some other synonym. All 

other words can be significant only in a smallar degree, or as 

ultimately signifying the concrete Real. Words ulti- 
mately signify what ensouls them ; since the concrete universal 
is their self, as indeed it is the self of all things, it is signified 
by all words ; Brahman is sarva-^abda-vacya. 

This is, however, not a position acceptable to the thoroughgo- 
ing absolutist, for whom the concept of the concrete universal 
has no charms, as it is only a device to conceal a contradiction. 

We cannot merely lump together identity and difference, the 
universal and the particular. If the word cannot signify the 
bare particular, its reference to the concrete universal is in no 
better case ; for the alleged concreteness has to be in innumer- 
able and indefinite places and times. The reference to Brahman 


themselves 
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is only an apparent solution ; for Brahman is conceived as that 
which ensouls the entire world, sentient and non-senfcient ; and 
the indefinifceness of the latter cannot but affect the sense of 
word ‘ Brahman ’ ; and the taint will be as great if not greater 
in respect of other words. 

The conclusion therefore seems inevitable that no word is 
fully or adequately significant, not even the word ‘ Brahman. 7 

Ultimate reality is therefore beyond the reach of words, worldly 
or scriptural. And for the Advaitin this position is very acc- 
eptable since words to apply to the Real should have connotation, 
a pravrtti-nimitta, comprising gunas ; how, then, can any word 


apply to what is nirguna ? Again, Brahman is one, non-dual ; 
it has no jati ; how can any word ( which primarily signifies 
jati ) apply to Brahman ? What is in the sphere of words is the 
qualified, the saguna, Reality conceived as creator, sustainer, 


etc. But this, in the Advaitin’s view, is phenomenal with only 
a relative degree of validity. It is the express significance of 
the word ‘Brahman \ Since however, this express sense reveals a 

contradiction ( like the sense of the phrase ‘ hamlet on the 
Ganga 7 ), the word passes beyond to the implication of the nir- 
guna. The suprarelational and attributeless is thus the implied, 

% 

not the express, sense of the word. It may be urged that even 
implied sense is a word-sense. Even so, there is an important 
difference between expression and implication, one which cannot 
be lost sight of and is sufficient to justify the view that the Real 


is inexpressible. 


Further, even in relation to the concrete universal, the word 
occupies a peculiar position. Words like ‘pot’ and ‘ cloth ’ 

seem to be entities on a par with what they signify and enjoying 

/• _ 

some mysteriously established relation with those objects. The 
word ‘ Brahman ’ or ' Real ’ is, however, a part of what it pro- 
fesses to signify. Even in a pluralist system like Madhva’s 
there is this disparity, that while words, like most objects, are 
dependent reals, God is an independent real. Thus we are faced 
with a situation where a dependent or a part or an appearance 


professes to signify the independent or the whole or the real. If 
the reference of the word 1 pot 7 to the corresponding entity be 

called expression, the other relation should certainly be recognis- 
ed as distinct. Nor may it be objected that the pot too possesses 
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the property of being called by that name ; for the name is not a 

dependent or a part in relation to the pot, in the way in which 
it is in relation to Brahman. And if this much disparity has to 
be admitted, very little extra effort is needed to treat the word 
not as expressing but as implying nirgupa Brahman. 

The resultant position is as follows : words have no definite 

• • 

significance in relation to particulars ; even the concrete 
universal is only a half-way house ; they may signify nirguna 
Brahman, but that is only by way of implication. Are we then 
to say that words have no primary sense, except such as is 
indefinite and more or less defective ? If all words are thus 
defective, how do we get a standard of judgment at all ? 

On absolutist principles, there is bound to be inadequacy, 
so long as there is duality-of the mark and the marked, sabda 
and artha. The imperfections of the finite are revealed by 
absolutist dialectic in the artha-prapanca ; they are no less 
evident in the sabda-prapanea ; witness the discussions as to 
whether there is sphota, and whether the signification is of the 
related ( anvita ) or the ananvita ( non-related ), And the 
difficulties make themselves felt even in the inter-relations 
between the two spheres. If Brahman is b6th the prius and the 
fulfilment of the world of things, does it not occupy the same 
place with regard to the world of words too? If Brahman is 

the supreme vastu, is it not also the supreme sabda ? 

We cannot rest, it would appear, anywhere short of the non- 
duality of sound and sense ; the word is no longer more abstract 
than the sense, nor the sense more limited than the word, since 
the two are non-different. Omkara is Brahman, not the name 
of Brahman. 

If we stop short of this and continue'to distinguish between the 
name and the named, we may treat Brahman as a proper name, 
despite the etymology given by the Advaitin himself. Though 
some Indian grammarians would treat the yadrccha sabdas as 
devoid of connotation ( pravrtti-nimitta ), that is not the final 
word of either Western Logic or of Indian Grammar. Proper 
names are demonstrative rather than definitory ; but Bosanquet 
who says this admits also connotation for proper names. And 
there does not seem to be a difference of kind between proper and 
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other names ; for, of any word-sound, the immediate effect, says 
Mr. A. H. Gardiner, ‘ can be only to identify, and * its dis- 

tinguishing power is only secondary ’ ( The Theory of Proper 
Names , p. 36 »). * Clearly ’ he says elsewhere, ‘ a proper 
name is a word in which the identifying, and con- 
sequently the distinguishing, power of the word- 
sound is exhibited in its purest and most compelling form ’ 
( p. 39 ) 5 ‘ though the ability to mark distinctions depends in all 
words upon these distinctive sounds, in proper names it depends 
on that alone, or nearly alone ’ ( p. 64 ). One cannot, however, 
follow Mr. Gardiner all the way. Since among other necessary 
conditions for the use of proper names ( or the use of names 


proper ), he mentions the existence of a plurality of sufficiently 
similar things. This seems to us unnecessary, if pressed too 
far ; even the unique has to be identified ; and ‘ Brahman ’ 
may be a proper name. Here too, we have some plurality, from 
which distinction has to be effected ; Brahman has to be dis- 

t 

tinguished from pradhana, kala, svabhava, etc.; but these are 
not on a par with Brahman in respect of reality ; while the 
latter is vastava, the former are kalpita. If this difference of 
grade, as between the distinguished, be acceptable to Mr. 
Gardiner, his theory may command our acceptance. 

Why then is an etymology given for ' Brahman ’ suggesting 
the presence of connotation ? Some connotation, we have 
already said, is not absent from proper names, though it plays 
little or no part in the function of identification ; where dis- 
tinction however is to be effected, it is helpful. The stock 


example of akhandartha may be of some use here ; the moon in 
the star ry firmament may be indicated by the finger ; where that 
indication does not suffice, words like the f brightest luminary ’ 


are of use, still for purposes of identification, not of description. 
In the same way, the name ‘ Brahman ' identifies the Absolute, 
with or without the help of the connoted quality. To the 


dilemma propounded by Desika-* 

“ av&cyam iti vacyam ced brahma vacyatvam rcchati 
avacyam ity avaoyam ced brahma vacyatvam rcchati ’’ 
the Advaitin may reply that Brahman is both vacya and 
avacya with a difference of sense ; it is word-identifiable, but 
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not word-describable. In so far as there is an appearance of 
the latter, it is secondary. 

With this, however, we seem to have arrived at a view differ 
enfc from that of traditional Advaita, as set out earlier. It was 
there said that the saguna is the express vacya, while the nir- 
guna is vaoya only in the sense of secondary implication. A 

consideration of Mr. Gardiner’s theory, however, raises the 
question whether the primary function of all language is not 

identification, distinction ( to say nothing of description ) being 
secondary. If the answer be in the affirmative, our views as to 
primary and secondary usage of words will have to suffer a 
change ; the nirguna would be vacya in the primary sense ; for 
to that alone does a name proper properly apply *, the saguna is 
vacya in the secondary sense. And the adoption of such a 
view, if possible, would have the merit of conforming to the 


wider implications of the doctrine of akhandartha ; for if the 
theory of impartite sense is to hold its ground, it must be a view, 
not of one possible sense, but of the only possible sense, though it 

is most often hidden from view by our own laziness or practical 

indifference. There will be the need to revise Advaita termino- 
logy. but the core of Advaita doctrine will remain unaffected 
and will perhaps be strengthened by its association with modern 
speculations in Logic and the science of language. 
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Dr. St. John’s Indian career was brief but not uneventful. The 
first trained lawyer to be appointed a judge at Bombay, he wit- 
nessed the end of Keigwin’s rebellion, took charge of the island 
from Sir Thomas Grantham as King’s Judge, assumed the style 
and rank of Chief Justice, it appears without sufficient legal war- 
rant, incurred the displeasure of Sir Josia and Sir John Child, was 
unceremoniously dismissed and left India in disgrace. He came, 
he quarrelled and he got the sack ; and all this happened within 
the brief period of three years. He took up the duties of Judge 
Advocate in November 1684, got his dismissal in September 1687, 
and left for home early next year ( 12th January 1688 ) in the good 
ship Success. 


St. John was by no means a man of straw. A member of Middle 
Temple, he had received the degree of Doctor of Laws from the 
University of Leyden and when the East India Company wanted a 
trained lawyer well versed in civil laws to preside over the Ad- 
miralty Court at Bombay, the selection went to St. John. He enjoy- 
ed the influential patronage of Lord Rochester and Sir Leoline, 
Jenkins and had therefore friends at court who were not to be 
lightly trifled with. Zinzan, the Deputy Governor of Bombay, 
referred in more than one letters to St. John’s powerful patrons at 
home. Pompous and self-opinionated, St. John was by no means 
devoid of good sense or ability. His report on Keigwin’s rebellion 
was marked by clear insight and rare political acumen, It is ex- 
•tremely doubtful whether his attempt to extend his jurisdiction 
would under normal circumstances, lead to a breach with Sir John 
Child whose friendship and good opinion he had at first tried to 
cultivate. But the General did not believe in the independence of 
the judiciary and St. John was not prepared to submit to his dicta- 
tion in matters pertaining to law. His independence wes treated 
as insolence and insubordination and led to dismissal and disgrace. 
As Sir Charles Fawcett points out, “ It is clear, therefore, that 
what really influenced Child in deciding that Dr. St. John should 
not be given the Chief Justiceship of Bombay was the latter’s tak- 
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ing cognizance of accusations against Child himself. This was 
regarded as insolence and a presumptuous challenge to the authority 
of the ‘ General ’ by one who, under the Commission of the Com- 
pany, was to be subbrdinate to the President and the Deputy Gover- 
nor of Bombay.” St. John was, therefore, first superseded and then 
dismissed. Wyborne and Vaux who were preferred to him were lay- 
men and relied more on their common sense than their legal 
learning which was necessarily limited. St. John resolved to place. 

his grievances before the King and described the political condi- 
tion of India in a letter addressed to His Majesty. Evidently the 

< k . 

draft was completed while he was still at Bombay and it was revis- 
ed subsequently during his voyage home. This was probably the 
last epistle that St. John was destined to write on Indian affairs, 
lie reached home in July 1688; the Glorious Revolution of that 
year ruined once for all what little prospects he had of avenging 
his wrongs. In August of that year Josiah had assured John that 
St. John “ is a poor inconsiderate and weak man, and signifies 
no more than cypher here.” The cypher counted for less than 
nothing when the more substantial figures from whom he derived 
his importance left the political arena. 

• • • * • " I 

A copy of the letter printed below was enclosed by St. John in 
his letter to Pepys on the 29th August 1688. It ultimately found 
its way to the Bodleian Library of Oxford and is now published 
with the kind permission of the Keeper of the Western Manuscripts. 

9 

S 

St.John’s letter on India derived its importance more from 
its authorship than from its substance. Very few, if any, of his 
countrymen in India could claim St. John’s education and learning. 
He had picked up a few Persian words during his short stay at 
Bombay and had access to people of power and prestige. Yet his 
account is not free from chronological inaccuracies. He rightly 
observes that tbe Portuguese anxiety to please the Grand Moghul 
offended the Marathas, and led to the Luso-Maratha War, it is 
interesting to note that the fall of Bijapur did not mean the imme- 
diate subjugation of the Kingdom as a whole, but , wliat interests 
us most is the reluctance of the Surat merchants to make any com- 
plaint against the English who had captured most of their ships at 
sea. Bombay, defenceless and weak, apprehended Moghul invasion 
and there was alarm and panic among the civil population which 
ultimately proved groundless. 
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If Si John’s dates and facts are not free from error are we 

r 

justified in placing implicit faith in every information that the less 
educated and by no means better informed English factors trans- 
mitted to their friends and superiors in England ? Their evidence 
can be unquestioningly accepted only when the Factors speak from 
personal knowledge and claim first-hand information about con- 
temporary events. St. John’s criticism of Child and the East India 
Company may not be fair and impartial but his review of current 

Indian events fairly reflects the popular views about men and things. 


MSS. EAWL. A 171 FOL. 52 ob. 

i . • 

May it please your most sacred Ma 1 

As I constantly discharged all care and endeavours in. remitt- 

1 * 

ing to your Ma l y best intelligence I could by his grace of Can- 

j • 

•terbury his conveyance ( as injoyned by his late ma i e of ever bless- 
ed memory ) so finding to my greate griefe how things frame back- 

If 

ward and untoward through y e ill managery of those att y 0 
helme there, I held it now my bounden duty, rather to discharge y e 
reputation of my discretion, then not faithfully your sacred Person 

w th some impartiall intimation thereof, in w c ^ I have y e more be- 
stowed my paines att this time because I am very well assured, 

I • 

your ma 118 will find it as different from what may be represented 

by y e East India Comp a , as true in substance, and every indivi- 

* 

duall, as I doe in all submissive humbleness leave with the depth of 
your Royall judgem^ and consideration and when I shall have y e 

I • I *1 

honour to satisfie your Ma tle w tn y e advantages, I had in draw- 
ing on y e best intelligence before any other of your subjects in 

India, I humbly conceave it will not only prove of entire satisfac- 

§5 [ Annals, B. 0. R. I. ] 
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tion, but also of as pregnant conviction ag u all suggestion to the 
contrary. 


The eldest prince Sha Alum sonne to OrangBha being arrived 
w** 1 a formidable army Sombajee Raja by the same Princes brother 
Sultan Eckbar’s 1 advice and persuasions, struck up a peace with y G 

Portuguese, as dreading y e Mogulls Forces w 0 * 1 were approached so 
neare him, and already entred his countrey, but kept not his 
word not longer then till Sha Allum had ascended the Gaat againe 8 , 

y season of the yeare not permitting so vast an army to stay any 
longer in Concan for want of water and forrage, w 0 ^ caused a greate 
mortallity among y e souldiers, horses, elephants and oxen. The 

Mogull his father observing and finding by experience that he 
could not doe any good upon Sombajee untiil he reduced his confede- 

s • 

rates to obedience ( like a sound Politician and experienced 

ll 

warrier) resolved to march to Visapore and besiedge it, w° he 
successfully compassed, and after he had spent two yeares and 

halfe before it, w a greate loss of his men, haveing so farr 

exhuasted -his treasure, y^ he melted downe all his vessells of gold 
and silver to pay his Army tooke it in December 86, it being and 
is held to be the strongest and best fortified citty of all India 3 , he 
being a Shai 4 by Religion different to y e Mogulls, he being a 


Sunny, its king Sicandersha 5 falling also into his hands, together 


with all his vast treasure ; He haveing found good success here after 
he had settled 

*“ — — - - — — ' - r - - , n 

1. Prince Akbar arrived at Sambkaji’s Court in June 1681. 

2. Sambkaji raised the siege of Goa as Shah Alara advanced towards the 

city. Peace was made but hostilities were renewed when Shah Alam began his 
retreat in March 1684. 

3. The siege began in April 1685 and Bijapur capitulated in September 

1686. The siege therefore did not last more than a year and six months ( actu» 
ally five months and 11 days ). 

4 1 . Shia. 

5. Sikandar Adil Shah. 
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all matters in the safest posture and manner he could in "y^ King- 

dome of Deccan (tho made no perfect conquest thereof in regard 

that Serja Can and other omraus held out still 6 , and would not come 

in to yield and submitt to him) leaveing considerable forces att 

Visapore, marched away the rest of his Army towards Hyder- 

abhad, and streightly besiedged y e castle of Golcundah, where att 

0 

first he found such strong resistance by y besiedged as obliged him 
to retreate above [ * * * ] Court and leave all his Artil- 

lery behind him, which was taken and carried into y e castle together 
with three eminent omraus who had command of 3 distinct batteries 

which they raised against y e castle, who thus made prisoners of 
Warr, 7 were not withstanding most honourably and civilly used by 
y ^ King Abdul Mohzensha, who commanded his principall ministers 
and officers to shew them his stores of provisions, powder, shott, 
ammunition etc., he had for endureing a long siedge, who urged 
might last and hold out eight yeares if it should be continued so 
long, and haveing given them (like a noble enemy) theire libertie 
and to each a rich serpas and horse, desired y m that when they 

arrived att courte to present y e ^Mogull theire master his most 

• • • 

* • 

humble service, and make manifest to him how desirous he was to 
submit to any thing in reason his imperial majestie should require 
of him, so that he would be pleased to lett him live in peace 
and amity with him, and that if they found him averse thereunto, 
then to give him an accornpt how he was provided with all manner 
of necessaries for a valiant and long siedge ; But they did so farr 
exasperate the Mogull, as that he immediately gave order for cut- 

6, According to Moghul account Sharoza Khan also entered the imperial 
service with a mansab of six thousand and the title of Rustam Khan. 

7. One of the prisoners was Ghairat Khan, Chief of Aurangzib’s Artillery. 
The captured officers were treated kindly and sent back to the Moghul camp. 
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ting off of halfe their muntzub 8 or pay, and sent them to Bengala 8 
( which is looked by such as are in the Mogull’s service no better 
then exile ) and resolved to returns to Golcundah and besiedge 
it anew, so soone as he recruited his army sending his sonne Sha 

Allum in y e interim w^ 1 such troopes as he had under his com- 
mand as forerunner of the army, who being arrived there instead of 

useing hostility against y^ King ( blinded with greate presents and 
selfe interest as most of the Mahometan princes are ) concluded (with- 
out any commission from his father for the same ) a peace w him 
w 0 * 1 y e Mogull his father had no sooner notice of then he caused 
him and all his sonnes to be apprehended and secured under very 
close and rigorous confinement, and so continueth to this time for 

any thing I know to the contrary. 10 

Orangshay e Mogull being thus-inraged'ag^ Abdull Mozensha 11 
and y e rather because he is a Shai in Religion and not a Sunny pro- 
secuted the warr more vigorously, that he never rested till he became 

conqueroar both of that King and Kingdome,he entring that castle 18 
on the 24th 

53 ob 

of the Mahometan moone Zulkhad w cil was y e 2nd of our October 
1687 and found in one vault onely of ready money no less then 50 

crores of pagodoes of rupees eaeh.w 011 makes sterling £2.52 112500 
and still finds out more daily under ground particular treasure accu- 
mulated by y e greate and famous prince Ram Raja ( who kept his 

•• 

8. Mansab. 

9. St. John was correctly informed. Ghairat Khan was degraded and trans- 
ferred to Bengal. Another noble lost his title. 

10. Here St. John’s chronology is wrong. Shah Alam and his sons had been 

placed under arrest prior to Ghairat Khan’s disgrace. 

11. Abul Hasan Qutb Shah. 

12. Golkonda surrendered on the 21st September 1687. The discrepancy, 
however, is trifling if we take into account the difference between the old and 
the new styles. 24th Zulquada corresponds to 1st October, 1687. 
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Courte in Narsinga 13 and other successive princes of y* empire of 

m 

diamonds, jewells and other precious stones so many and such. a vast 
quantity as the Persians very properly call it Beh Bah 14 that is to 
say inestimable and not to be vallued. 

This victorious prince ever since he made himselfe master of 

this castle busied himselfe mostly in sending away y e treasure 
and aquisitions made to Agra and Dilly to secure all in his im- 
pregnable and strongholds there ; By late letters and intelligence 
there I understand that he had sent thither 5000 camells loaden 

with gold and silver w ch hath enabled him to make warr with all 

0 ^ 

y Rajahs and Princes of India that will not buckle and bend to 
him submissingly and subjugate them especially those who are not 
of his owne superstitious Mahometan Religion. 

His yearly revenue of Hyndostan before he conquered these 
two kingdoms of Deccan and G-olcundah amounted unto 44 crors 
of rupees ( rupee is ster 2s 3d ), and now is guessed and calculated 
to imports verry neare 100 15 , w 0 * 1 is sterling £ 112500000. Tis 

credibly reported y^ he sent a very potent Army ag^ y e Queen of 
Canara, whome if he subdueth will prove of very bad conse- 
quence not onely to y e Portuguese but us also ; in regard it will 
deprive both of being supplyed with rice, Goa cannot subsist with- 
out Barcelor and Mangalore, which is our case also, Bombay being 
so small that it is not at all able to subsist of itselfe, and without 
territories annexed to it is no better then an insignificant cypher. 

33. Vijayanagar, so called by the Portuguese after the founder of the 2nd 
Dynasty. It is however extremely unlikely that all the hoarded wealth of 
Vijayanagar went to Golkonda alone. 

14. Bebaha ( Persian ) inestimable, and not Beh Bah, 

15. The new conquests could not have added even one tenth of the sum men- 
tioned to Aurangzib’s revenue. 
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That this Mogull Orangsha is a capitall enemy to all Christians 
and others, who are not Mahometan votaries, is most certaine and 
obvious, and it is very observable how politiquely he laboureth to 
extirpate and shoulder them out of all India, especially Hyndos- 
tan ; for haveing conquered Canara, is resolved to send another 

army and reduce under his obedience all y e Malabars country 
along as fan* as Kamser to which wee commonly give y e appella- 
tion of Cape Comorine, he being already master of all y e inward 

» 

. countrey of Carnateck and coast of Cormandell as far as Jagger- 

natt and Ballosore, w c ^ confineth his greate and vast province 
of Bengala ( formerly divided into severall kingdomes ). In what 

m 

condition our English att Forte St. George are for want of good 
intelligence cannot informe, I feare the English in the Bay of 
Bengala ( of whome t’is reported to have made 

58 R 

peace with Shaesta Can y e Mogull’s unckle 16 ) that t’is not att all 
honourable as it should be, for in y e judgem^ of those understanding 

experienced persons I discoursed with, it had been much better, 

% 

and fan* more adviceable to have delayed it for a time, rather then 
to have concluded it so inconsistent w ^ 1 y T Ma^ les honour and pre- 

P A 

judice to y publique weale of y English nation but as long as it 
may consist with some present convenience or interest of the Com- 
pany (w 0 ^ never regard futurity, or present improvement upon expe- 

•p 

nee ) t’s not att all strange tome that you Ma honour be for- 

1 1 

gett, when I can myselfe instance wherein I argued y e pointe w ta 

fine 4- p 

true honesty and integritie viz Your Ma honour ag y Gen- 
fa^ and Ceune^ of Suratt,'and the answer made by Gen^ Child 
was; this is y e King’s honour and this is my Right Hon^ e mas- 

16. Reference is obviously made here to the Sutanati convention of 1687. 
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sters interest, whose bread I eate, and theire interest shall precede 

V 

now and take place,- is in effect it did, and in my judgement most 
most disgracefully, 

In this coast of India there are some hopes affoarded of better att 

least more reputable success, 17 if the newes be true that arrived 

* t 0 

lately before my departure, the Mogull is inclined to be kind to y 

English, he haveing declared when he was inform’d that they had 

' 0 
deserted their Factory in Suratt for the ill -usage they had from y 

severall Govern 1 of that place, and plenary restitution should be 
made them for what had been taken from them by any injust and 

indirect meanes, and that they should enjoy the same liberties, 

* 

priviledges and immunities that were granted them by his father 
Sha Jehan and his anncestors,and for many yeares after he himself e 
was settled on y e present throne enjoyed, he haveing sent a greate 
Omraw Muctier Gan, whose daughter was given in marriage to his 

youngest sonne Caime Bux haft Hazary of 7000 horse who is going 
to be Suba of Ahmahdavad, haveing Cambaia, Baroaeh and Suratt 
under his jurisdiction to examine and compose those differences and 

ell m 

distractions w argueth some probability because of its consonancy 

w Mi all y Suratt merchants wishes and desires, the principallest 

of them being you to courts to make theire complaints knowne to 

• # 0 

the King against y Governours through whose prodigious avarice 
the Porte is reduced to the present miserable circumstances t’is now 
involved, 

54 ob 

Before the merchants resolved to goe, they consultted serious- 
ly of whome to complaine, of the English or the Governours, arid 
concluded all unanimously ( Seid Idrous being theire oratour and 
chiefest of them ) by all meanes of the former governours, viz 

17. The peace of 1690 was more humiliating. 
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Cartulub Can, Salabut Can, and Muttamer Can for they considered 

♦ 

that if they complained of the English who lately, seized on most 
of theire ships it might so fan* incense and exasperate y e Mogull 
ag^ us, as that might cause him to send a strong Army to Bombay, 

and if he should take it ( w c ^ he might easily doe ) considering 
how ill t’is fortified and the paucity of men wee have to defend it 
( these baveing been a greate mortallity of late among them ) and 


England a farr off to be recruited upon occasion, yet it would no 


way benifitt them, but rather to y 


contrary prejudice them, as 


they would never expect to have any free commerce nor theire ships 
to navigate y e Indian seas but ours would reprize them. 


The Mogull is now upon his march towards Ahmudnagger a 

very strong place on an eminency w he tooke some yeares since 

from a Princess called Chan Bibbie 18 much celebrated by these 

orientall nations for defending her castle and person w ^ 3 silver bul- 

lets and balls instead of iron and leaden ones, and takeing off of a 

cup of poyson rather than fall into y e hands of her enemy alive, 
it lieth not above ten daies off of Bombay where he intends to make 

his rendexvous, till he hath an absolute conquest Concan and 
Sombajee Rajah hiB countries, and captivated him alsoe w 0 ^ will 
be easily compassed now, haveing already reduced his con- 
federates to obedience, all whome he will without all doubt 

send to Goalior 19 w 0 ^ 1 will be theire ultimate habitation in this 

world, where that mortall and intoxicating drinke of Post will be 
given therm if not beheaded. 


While Orangsha was busie with y e siedges Golcundah his 
third sonne Sultan Eckbar imbarqued himselfe in Aprill last att 


18, Chand Bibi. 

19, Neither Sikandar nor Abul Hasan was imprisoned at Gwalior. 
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Rajapore 20 for Mascutt where he arrived safely; This Prince had 
not long rested there before the Emon 21 of y t Porte of Arabia (Sul- 
tan Benell Arab) shewed himselfe a second Prusias King of Bythinia 
who betrayed Hanniball to the Romans haveing sought his pro- 
tection ; This perfidious Prince y e Arab haveing secretly bargained 
til 8 

w y Mogull Orangsha to deliver him up his sonne for 

54 R 

% 


(a lacil 


on 


the young 


prince haveing notice of, adviced immediately Sha Soliman Em* 
perour of Persia thereof, who presently upon receipt of his letter 
dispatched a Can to the Arab Prince with menacing missives, that 

if he offered the s prince the least disgust, and did not permitt him 
to come freely and without the least molestation he would certainely 

send an Army to destroy him and his country, which proved of so 
greats a terrour and influence, as to suffer him depart peaceably, he 
arrived and disimbarqued att mino 22 neare unto Assine, where he 
was so honourably reiceived by the Can and Shabunder 23 , who by 
the King of Persia theire masters express commands, both walked 

on foots by him takeing hold of y e stirrups till he was brought to the 
garden doore where he lighted from whence to y e roome y^ was 
prepared for his reception y e ground was spread with rich Zerbafts 
( Zerbaft is a cloth of all gold or silver) on which he and all y^ 
followed him treaded, after he had refreshed himselfe a while 

there, he was attended to Gombroone 24 , where was sett before 
him twenty five thousand Tomans of gold, (a Persian toman is 


20. Akbar sailed from Rajpur in October 1686. 

21. Imam. 

22. Probably Miaau, to the east of Bundur Abbas 

23. Harbour Master. 

24. Modern Bundur Abbas. 

56 [ Annals, B. 0. R. I. ] 
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sterling 3 £ 6s 8d ) fourteen stately horses with gold -trappings 

ft 

all sett with precious stones to be lead in state, 300 horses 
besides and 1500 Georgian and Sircassian slaves for service and for 

his accommodation on the way to Spahan 25 y e Royal citty of that 
Empire the rich tent which was Sha Tamas, and used, afterwards by 
Sha Abbas which is allwaies kept in the Cassana 26 or Treasury 
appointed him, haveing reposed a few daies here, where he was 
complemented by the English, French and Dutch, he marched 
away for Laar 27 where he was mett and wellcomed att suitable 

t , • • 

state and respect by divers Cans and 15000 Cuzelbashes all horse- 
men and some Cans of the prime rank within a few daies after 
removed thence to Shiraz where he was expected and receaved also 


w^ no less state then before by as many greate personages and 
Cuzelbushes who conducted and waited upon him to Spahan 28 where 
and how he was receaved and cushamudied or wellcomed. Your 

Ma tie may guess by the -Persians naturall propension to magni- 

• # 

licence and greateness, he never lighted off his horse to goe into any 
garden all the way he went and travelled up to Spahan but Zer- 
baf t were spread for him to tread upon, he is so ^much honoured 


and esteemed by Shah Soliman as that t'is verily believed that he 

oti 

will give a considerable succour to enter into Hyndostan w 


55 ob 


he may easily doe, by way of Kandehar and arrive to sitt on the 

9 

throne of that vast Empire, all y e Rasputts and many angry dis- 
contented Omraws being for him. 

4* f 

The Portugueses, after y Don Manosel Lobo de Sylveira was 
displaced for his ill conduct of warr with Sombajee Rajah and 

. _ , _ - - - ■ i r i ~ ,.r - - . .. . - ‘ —i - i- 

• • 

25. Ispahan. 

26. Ehazana. 

27. About 150 miles to the west of Bundur Abbas. 

28. He reached Ispahan in January 1688, after St. John had already em- 
barked for England. 
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Joseph de Mello de Castro chose in his roome of Capt Generali of 

9 

the north, soone retooke Carenjah 89 and heat out y e enemy, they' 
also mett with good success on the coast of Melinda the last 
Montzoon, 20 makeing themselves masters of Pather whither they 

sent four frigotto and a Galiote w ta severall families b to re- 

4 

people it, and about two months since they repossessed them- 

• ch 

selves of the strong eminency of Asserine, w they did partly 
through confederacy partly by force of armes and stratagems it 

V x • • 

being a place not to be taken by force onely, forty vigilant men 
in it, being enough to defend and keepe it against 4000, this has 
so farr enraged Sombagee Rajah as that he threatneth to lay seidge 
to Chaule and Baccaim, but the Rajah is so full freighted with care- 
full thoughts now that Orangsha hath subjugated his confederates 
and is marching against him, that he is not in a eapacitie hardly 

to defend himselfe much less warr upon and enemy. 

When I wrote thus farr a letter was brought me to peruse late- 
ly brought me from y e Mogull’s camp of the beginning of December 

last by one Bowanidas a Nagger Brahmen, directed to Yolubveni- 
das so * a late Farmer of J island Bombay, wbo adyiseth that the 

i , i * 

Mogull is resolved to take Sombajee Rajah alive and because he 
should not escape him by flying to the Portuguese Countrey for 

* i 

protection, he would lay seidge and take theire countrey first; mak- 
ing himselfe (like a subtle Politician) ignorant of the greate enmity 

Ah 

between them, w evidently manifesteth his implacable aversion 

0 

to all Christians, tho y Portuguese did from theire first establish- 

& * • 

jnent in India most seriously and industriously courte the Mogull’s 
amitie never giveing but alwaies avoideing the least offence of 

* — »■' ■■■ »■» . » —— — — . pm ■ — - 

29. September 1684. 

% 

30. Monsoon. 

4 

30a. Yallab Veaidas was the farmer of customs at Bombay, 
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theire parte, and if they have suffered of late and lossed a greate 

*1 

part of theire countrey w cn Sombajee Rajah tooke and destroyed, 
it was out of respect and pleasure to serve and gratifie y e Mogull 
by suffering his Army to pass through it when it marched to Calian 


where Ranmast Can his Generali intrenched himselfe and kept his 

a 

rendezvous till his master commanded him away againe, besides 


they well knowing what a potent and formidable Prince in 


55 R 


Asia he is, theire chief esfc study was alwaies to preserve a faire 

9 

ahd amicable correspondence with him which was no unadvised 

• 4 

policy. 

The said Nagger Brahmen being a very intimate friend of Volu- 
bvenidas heartily wisheth and beseecheth him not to stay any longer 
on Bombay, but gett himselfe and his family off of the Island, and 
secure whatever he hath in Suratt or some other place for the Mogull 
was much incensed ag t the English for seizing his subjects ships 
and committing many exorbitances in Bengala, so that unless y e 

9 

merchants who are gon to court doe appease him, Wee must expect 

l 

4 - 

that he will send greate power ag us, and besiedge very straitely 
both by land and sea, his navall armada being in a readiness to sett 

4 

out expecting a very considerable Eleete of Arabs of Mascatt consi- 
sting of 15 sailes some very stoute ships with good Europe Artillery 
supply ed by the Interlopers and very full of men very dextrous att 
small shott, which I have reason to suspect may joyne with the 

9 

Mogulls, either by confederacy, taken up upon service or upon hire. SOb 


i30b. Sir G. Campbell writes: “In fact such was the defenceless state of the 

island that the conquest of it was - prevented more by the jealousy of 
Mukhtyar Khan of the influence which the reduction of it. would have 
given to the Sjdj than by the power of the garrison, to defend it,” 
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Matters standing thus between us and so potent a Monarch (the 


greatest that ever wore a Diadem of Hyndostan since y e reigne of 
Tamerlen, whence all the Mogulls are lineally descended, and 
England atfc so vast a distance for present succour, it behooveth 

those who have y e management of those weighty and nationall 

affaires ( to whom I heartily wish a happy progress and conclusion) 

♦ 0 • 

to peice y Fox’s tails to the Lyon’s skin, and avoids haveing too 
many irons in the fire att once, because Genii Child already hath 
disobliged y e Portuguese French and Dutch, since this rupture 

IT. 1J . 

w the Mogull as your Ma shall understand att leasure, more 
particularly from the King of Portugal! I doe in all submissive 
humbleness crave leave to be silent in all occurrences relating to 
the East India Company and theire servants till I have the hononr 


of attending your Ma 


ties 


P 


sonally 



atisfie you in your princely 


wisdome with all such matters in my bounden duty as fell within 
the compass of my charge and with the manner of theire usage 
and carriage to my self e in the quality of your judge by a 
speciall commission under the greate Seale of England which they 
presumed to supersede the nineth of September last to the 
amazement of all European and Easterne nations, giveing me a 
discharge in writeing, and telling me I must be maintained from 

I • 

that day by your Ma tle or myselfe, if I tarried any longer then the 
first conveyance presented for Europe, S r John Child already 
alleadgeing a new dispoticall soveraigne power invested in him over 

i. • c 

all your Ma 11 b subjects in India, with whome in sundry weighty 
occurrences I could not 


56 oh 

runn beyond my commission, judgem* 1 and conscience as a toole to 

\) I # 

serve turne ag his late Ma tles Roy ail and righteous commands 
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and directions att the bare will and arbitrary pleasure of S 

An 

John Child without against all lawes, w with all circumstances 

cl ti 

will be lay d open to your sacred Ma tle by Persons of ap- 

cji 

proved integritie neare your Royall Person with w cn I shall 
not presume to burthen att present, thus onely that I had 

iv 

patiently borne w in all extreamities and pressures of my owne 
in that painefull, hazardous, and ingratefull service, till I 

I • 1 ' 

receaved your Ma tles express directions, w cfl out ’of imploy and 
meanes among strangers nay my avow’d enemies was altogether 
impossible for me to accomplish and if true devotion to your 
Ma^ es service and my ever bounden duty had suffered my inclina- 
tions to come to a resolution, I had chose rather to undergoe the 
greatest extreamities in this world, then strugle any longer to 
preserve the inestimable peace of conscience under the uncondition- 

I 

ale unbounded authoritie of the said Company and theire servants, 

as exercised and practiced by them, w c ^ I was under most impul- 
sive necessitie to observe with teares, in my last yeares dispatches 

tipo 

to his Grace of Canterbury under the title of Y Ma preroga- 
tive offended defended, but since they proceeded a melo ad peiua 
and I have cause to thank God to be thus delivered from theire 
warr and strife, as well as theire unnaturall animosities among 

themselves who cannot endure any concurrent jurisdiction from Y 

1 

Ma^ e but what solely invested in themselves, witness the inhuman 
usages of Capt John Tyrrell, S r John Wyborne, 31 and myselfe, 
whom I deapaire not God will save from the strive ing of unruly 

W 

People, whose mouth speaketh proud words and theire right hand 
is a right hand of iniquifcie. 


31. Capt. Tyrell was guilty of insolence towards St. John -on one occasion. 
Child interfered with the judicial work' of Wyborne and subsequently dismissed 

y • • • " 

him. Ty cell's recommendation, probably as a juryman, was rejected by Child. 
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In case the Mogull be mollified or influenced by the sollicita- 
tions of the merchants that are gon to petition him, it will be 

happy, and if not wee must expect never to enjoy any peace quiet- 

4 

ness, or any manner of commerce in India so long as he liveth, 
this is clearly my opinion, for whither there be any trade in his 
countrey or no brought by sea he valueth it not, for what is 20 or 

25 lacks of rupees to him, w ch the customes of Suratt, Bengala and 
Broach and Oambaya may inporte to yearely, a matter very in- 
considerable to his vast Revenue, and there will not be Armenians, 
Turks and other merchants wanting that will find out waies ( as for- 

i 

merly) to supply the trade by land, I say little of the politique Dutch, 
who all this while sitt still lookeing on how the game is played, 

who, I dare say are not a little joy full to see these distractions, who 

time will manifest, will in y e conclusion interest and con- 

* IW 

venience, and supply Europe sufficiently with all these countrey 

commodities, as for the French they are not so considerable tho it 

may animate them much to increase their commerce, the last letters 

which came from Pundicherry ( where theire Principall Factory is 

now ) advice that there were six frigatts men of warr arrived at 
Syarn 

66 JR 

of theire Kings with an Embassadour and upwards 1000 men with 

greate quantity of powder, armes, Artillery small and greate, 

1 

t 

I 

morter pieces, granadoes etc a ammunition, what theire designe 
is, as yett is not certainely knowne, but suspected that they intend 

to goe and possess themselves of Tenassry and settle there, w 0 * 1 
if they compass, will prove of very bad consequence to other 
nations, especially those that inhabit the coast of Cormandell, 
who are alwaies supplied with rice from thence, besides t’is a 
countrey yielding plenty of most excellent straite masts and 
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timber for building of ships, and in all seasons of the yeare 
a second Bay of Bombay, the situation of the place is so strong by 
nature that with a little arte added to it, there may be erected 
inexpugnable fortifications but it is believed the politique Dutch 
will be vigilant enough over them to overthrow theire designe. 

Oh the 29th December last arrived in Bombay road a small ship 
belonging to Generali Child, called y e Casar from Forte St George 

w 0 * 1 brought newes of a greate tempest that hapned on that coaste 
•wherein were upwards of 40 ships lossed, that, where of young Good- 
lad was commander being also ship wrecked, this escaped by letting 
its cable slip and putting to Sea yett nevertheless was forced to 
cutt his maine mast by the bord. 

The Resolution arrived safe there three daies after the storme, 
all the Portuguese who lived under the English att Fort St George 
are removed thence to St Thome apprehensive that the Mogull will 
send an army downe to besiedge it, there hath been a greate morta- 
lity in Bengala and y e coast of Cormandell among the English 
French Portuguese and Dutch besides the countrey people among 

whome a violent Famine still continueth w 0 * 1 will be our case also 
on this Coaste if there is not an accomodation concluded between 
us and Orangsha for all manner of provisions are not onely scarce, 
but most excessive deare already. 


til 

There arrived l messus 32 or foote messengers from Suratt w 

letters to y e Generali from Mr. Harris and Annesley att Suratt 
w ch advice the new Gov r Muctiei Can haveing shewed himself very 
civill to them with many promises to intercede with his master 


very effectually for the English and att theire takeing Congee of 

Ni 

him he presented Mr. Harris the Chiefe with a horse and a rich 



32. Probably a corruption of jatud. 
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Serpa, (Serpa is a rich garment) and to the Company’s Brokers 

» 4 

Kisso and Yittall Parracke each a Serpa, he did much insist on 

oil | * # 

the Generali’s returne to Suratt w is w the Moores aime att, 
but he will avoide that snare for in my opinion it will not be 
safe for him to approach y e place againe without the Mogulls 
Firman secureing him and the Company’s effects and affaires from 

It 

all violences whatsoever 

57 ob 

and also theire former priviledges, immunities and stipulations w 0 * 1 
they enjoyed in Sha Jahans Reigne reconfirmed. But I looke on 
those proceedings for no better then me ere formalities, neither indeed 
shall wee really know what to depend upon, or trust unto till the 
merchants that are gon to courte have theire ultimate answer from 
the King. 

In a vessell that was lately brought into Bombay harbour late- 
ly reprized att Suratt rivers mouth by our ships that have blocked 
up that Porte was y successour to an Embassadour who was sent 
from Sha Soliman, to the King of Syam and inquireing what the 
imports of his embassy was, could not gather from my informers 
that it was to any other end then to maintaine a firme and amica- 
ble correspondence w^ 1 each other. 

I • 

In a paper inclosed your Ma 1116 shall find an exact accompt 
0 

of y yearely Revenue of your Island Bombay as farmed in 86, not 
farmed out since in regard the Comp a inlranced the customes from 
3 p. c. to 5 p. cent and keepe them in their owne hands, the Com- 
pany still complains of theire charges, but your Ma tie may discer- 

ch 

ne the truth w walked in the darke hitherto. 


Thus farr I proceeded in my intelligence on Bombay w 


ch 


had ready to be forwarded in the ship I intended to imbarque in for 
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Europe, in case y e Generali would att y e last lay some impedi- 
ment in my way w c ^he most industriously laboured to doe after his 
wonted sinister practices, the 12th of January being imbarqued in 
the good ship Success, wee tooke our departure from that Forte and 
the 20th Aprill following arrived att St Helena roade where I 
receaved this following intelligence from a French Man of Warr 2S . 


* 


* 


Thus I have in all submissive humbleness and duty made bold 


tie 


with a 




tuch 


ties 


knowne zeale for y 


e 


to represent those occurrences to your sacred Ma 
persepecuity integritie and candour, as my weake understanding 

would serve me presumeing on your Ma 
true wellfare of your subjects and gracious disposition towards him 
who in his bounden duty fidelity, and best endeavours shall ever be 

zealous and ready to approve himselfe. 


Ma 


ties 


most humble, obdt and faithfull 


From bord ship Success 

the E Ghannell 18 July 1688/ S. V, 


subject and servant 

J. St. J. 




Sere follows an account of French, activities in Siai 



CERTAIN VEDIC, AVESTAN AND GREEK TRADITIONS 


AND 


THE AGE OF THE RIG VEDA 

H. C. Seth 

Elsewhere 1 we have argued for the sixth century B. C. as the 
age of Zoroaster, and also that his royal disciple and patron 
Vishtasp is Hystaspes, father of Darius the great. The whole con- 
troversy on this subject is re-examined there and some new light is 
thrown on the problem. In this paper we are raising the question, 

if Zoroaster and the Gathas attributed to him belong to the sixth 
century B. C., does the Rigveda, at least part of it, belong to the same 
age ? It may not be necessary to repeat here the well-known sugg- 
estions made by various scholars regarding the striking similarity 
in the language, the pantheon, the heroic legends, ritual and cerem- 
onies, sometimes to the minutest details, of the two lores, which has 

been revealed by the comparative Vedic and Avestan studies. It 
may be, as Martin Haug ably points out, that Zoroaster’s monothe- 
ism as well as his ethical ideas represented the first great schism 
which divided his followers from the orthodox followers of the 
sacrificial creed of the Vedas. With the growing controversies some 
of the gods of one creed became the demons of the other. This 
schism was perhaps further deepened as the Indian and the Iranian 
sections of the Aryans emerged into independent political entities, 
each professing a separate religion. 


Ervad Sheriarji Bharucha , 2 and following him S. K. Hodivala , 8 
have perhaps rightly detected in the Rigveda a reflection of the 
bitter controversies initiated by the reforms of Zoroaster. One of 
the most striking of their suggestions is the identification of Ista- 
sva mentioned in the Rigveda, with Vishtasp the royal patron of 
Zoroaster. The relevant passage of the Rigveda runs as follows : 

( 1 . 122 . 13 ). 


1. 

2 . 
3 . 


“ The Age of Zoroaster,” 


Nagpur University Journal, No. 7. 


Cama Memorial Volume, p. 1. ff. 
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Wilson translates this passage as follows : “ What can Istasva, 
( what can ) Istarasmi, ( what can ) those who are now lords of the 
earth, achieve ( with respect ) to the leaders of men, the conquerors 
of the foes,” According to Say ana the passage signifies, “ what can 
the princes, who are named, or any other princes do against those 
who enjoy, the protection of Mitra and Varuna As Sayana sug- 
gests Istasva and Istarasmi are the names of two kings. These 

o • • • 

names are not found elsewhere in the Yedas. 

A very deep colouring is lent to this identification of Istasva 

and Vishtasp by the fact that the author of the Rigvedic hymn 

under consideration is Kaksivat, who being son of Usij, is also 

« • 

called Jusija. Apparently the author is here complaining against 
the oppression of Istasva and Istarasmi. Now, as pointed out 
by Bharucha, in the Gatha Ushtavaiti (Yasna XLIY. 20) Zoroas- 
ter complains of certain persons called Kavis and Karapans, notably 
those of t, he family of Usikhsh (comparable to the Yedic Usij ) 
as the chief opponents of his new religion 1 . As Jackson suggests 
Usij ( Usikhsh ) in the Avesta appears to be a proper name 2 . If we 
accept Istasva as equal to Vishtasp and Usikhsh as referring to 
Ausija we have in the Rigveda a faint echo of the bitter contro- 
versies initiated by the reforms of Zoroaster. 

Bharucha suggests that “ as Vishtasp, when articulated by 
Greek tongue, became Hystaspes, so pronounced by the Yedic 
Rishi, it assumed the form of Istasva 3 . ” As suggested by Hodivala, 
“ some Vedic words beginning with gand followed by a vowel drop 
the for instance in Rv. 5.41, 2 and 1. 162. 2 the word eng is said 
by Sayana and Mahldhara to be used for eng. Similarly in Atharva 
Veda 4. 8. 38 is used for fqvf. In Persian also we have ‘Andari- 
man’ used for Avestan ‘ Vandariman’ and ‘ila’ for Avestan ‘Vira’ 
(hero). In colloquial Marathi ^ is very commonly dropped ; as 
^2 = = i%rcirr 4 . ” The Iranian ‘aspa’ termination is the 

same as Sanskrit ‘asva\ On philological grounds, therefore, there 
appears to be no difficulty in equating Istasva with Vishtasp. But 
the equation by Bharucha and Hodivala of Istarasmi with the Aves- 

I 

tan Vishtauru and the Persian Gushtam, an ancestor of Vishtasp, is 
not convincing. 

g —i n ■ i ^ " ■ * " 1 M ‘» !■-■-» ^ iP tw. — " ■ - i ■ ■ — ■ » « ■ ■ ■■ " 1 — n i r' ^ l U ■ mu ^m t u m 

1. Ervad S. D. Bharucha: Zoroastrian Religion and Customs, p. 3, 

V 

2. Zoroaster, p. 43. 

3. Cama Memorial Volume, p„ 4. 

4. Zarathustra and his Contemporaries in the Rigveda* p. 11, 

• • • 
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Now in the light of our conclusion that Vishtasp and Zoroas- 
ter belong to the sixth century B. C., and that Vishtasp the royal 
patron of Zoroaster is Vishtasp or Hystaspes, the father of Darius 
the great, a surmise may be offered that in Istarasmi of the Rig- 
veda we may have a reference to Arsames of the Greek writers 
or Arshama of the Achaemenian inscriptions, who was the father 
of Hystaspes ( Vishtasp ) and the grand-father of Darius the great. 
In the Rigveda ‘ ista ’ may be a prefix to the proper name Ara§mi. 
As we gather from the inscription of Darius at Behistun, Arsames 
was alive at the time when Darius ascended the imperial throne. 
In view of the identity of Vishtasp the royal patron of Zoroaster 
with Vishtasp the father of Darius, it can be assumed on the basis 
of the Avestan traditions that the father of Vishtasp was also an 
ardent follower of Zoroaster and took part in the controversies re- 
sulting from the emergence of this new creed. 


This surmise induces us to enquire also into the tradition pre- 
served in the Rigveda concerning Susravas. Our conclusion that 

Zoroaster and his royal disciple Vishtasp belonged to the sixth 

% 

century B. C. has made us revive the view that Kai Khusrau of the 
Persian traditions is identical with Cyrus the great 1 . It is well- 
known and almost unanimously suggested by all the Iranian 
scholars that Kavi Husravah of the Avesta, the glorious uniter of 
the Aryan race, is Kai Khusrau of the Persian traditions. Now it 
has been surmised by many an oriental scholar that Husravah of 
the Avesta is the same as Susravas of the Vedas. This will lead to 
the suggestion that Susravas and Cyrus the great may be the same 
person. We get the following brief notice of Susravas in one of the 
Rigvedic hymns. 

swtrwgi: I 

erfe ?HWT 5fSTTcf ^1 P R WT || s \[ 

IcIPTOTg ffl m SRrW: 11 1 ° 11 

( I. 53.9 and 10 ) 

“ Thou, renowned Indra, overthrewest by thy not-to-be-over- 
taken chariot wheel, the twenty kings of men, who had come 
against Susravas unaided and their sixty thousand and ninetynin t 
followers. 


1. In the paper, V The Age of Zoroaster," referred to above. 
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“ Thou, Indra, hast preserved Susravas by thy succour, Turva- 
yana 1 by thy assistance : thou hast made Eutsa, Atithigva, and 
Ayu subject to the mighty though youthful ( king ) Susravas ” 

( Wilson ). 

Against this Vedic account of Susravas let us juxtapose the 

account of the main achievements of Cyrus the great as we have 

it from the inscriptions and Herodotus. After his flight from 
the court of Astyages, the powerful Median monarch, Cyrus in his 
ancestral home is attacked by the forces of Media. He emerges 
triumphant against Astyages and annexes Media. He spared the 
life of Astyages. After this he overthrows Croesus of Lydia. 
Though Lydia is won and annexed to the Persian empire Cyrus 
kindly treats Croesus, who continues till his last days one of his 
most intimate and trusted friends. After Lydia Cyrus overthrows 
the kingdom of Babylonia. Nabonidus is captured but his life too 
is spared and he is befriended by Cyrus. Thus Cyrus, rising from 
the humble chieftainship of a small vassal state, while yet young 
conquers three of the strongest and the proudest kingdoms of 
his time, Media, Lydia and Babylonia, and creates the first great 
Aryan empire of the ancient world. The lives of the three defeated 
monarchs are spared and they become subject to Cyrus. We thus 
find a striking similarity in the main achievements of Cyrus the 
great and the brief notice of Susravas we get in the Rigveda. 
Philologically it may not be difficult to equate Atithigva with 
Astyages and Eutsa with Croesus. It is difficult to equate Ayu 
with bfabonidus . 2 

^ ^ . ■ . » ^ _ t . . . ■ ■ ■ . . ■ ■ ■ . s— I I ^ ,, ^ ^ l _ l I I . m I ■ w ^ L 4 I I L , III ■ III III I ■ ^ » I ^ ^ I ^. 1 1 . .. ■ • ^ V ■ » — ^ m 

1. “ Turv ay ana” here appears to be an epithet of Susravas, meaning “of 
rapid marches ” or conquering. We may note that in connection with Rv. 6.18.13 
“ Turvayana ” is explained by Sayana as an. epithet of Atithigva, meaning 
‘tvarita-gamanam,’ of rapid marches. If Turvayana is taken as an epithet of 
Susravas, then the verse 6.18,13 may also be taken to refer to the same fact as 
1.53.10, i. e. Kutsa, Ayu and Atithigva were made subservient to the great king, 
Susravas or Turvayana. Griffith also takes Susravas and Turvayana as the 
name of one and the same king. We may note that in the Iranian legends Kai 
Khusrau or Kava Husravah is reported for his conquests of the Turanians. 
Turvayana in the Rigveda as applied to Susravas may have some connection 
with Turan of the Iranian legends. According to these legends Kai Khusrau 
was the son of the daughter of the Turanian king, whom he subsequently 
overthrew. 

2. We may trace in Ayu a reference to Nabu the Babylonian god, which 
prefix is added to the names of the Babylonian kings like Nabupolassar ( = Nabu 
protect the heir ); Nabuchadrezzer ( = Nabu protect the Crown) and Nabunidus 
(-Nabu is glorious), the last named king of Babylonia being overthrown by 
Cyrus the great. Jtfabu may stand as equal to the Babylonian king and it may 
be referred to as Syu in the Rigveda. But this is only a surmise. According to 
the Zend-Avesta Kavi Husrava fought against the Turanian Frangrasyan 
( Afrasyab ) and also fought against and defeated Auravas fi ara. 
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We may refer to another fact which may suggest that the 
events mentioned in the Rigveda as connected with Susravas may 
refer to Cyrus the great. The author of the Rigvedic hymn under 
consideration is Savya, of the family of Ahgiras. Dino, who wrote 
in the 4th century B. C., had reported that one Angares was the 
most renowned of the ministrels at the court of Astyages. He had 
predicted the bravery of Cyrus and the fall of Astyages 1 . It may 
be that the Angares who was the ministrel and priest of Astyages 
later on became also the priest of Cyrus and may be the .author of 
the Rigvedic hymn under consideration. If so, Savya the Ahgiras 
would then also belong to almost the same period as Ausija, another 
Vedic Rishi referred to above. 

Legends in the Rigveda connected with Kutsa may also sug- 
gest that the traditions associated with him are similar to those 
given by Herodotus about Croesus ; and these also may refer to the 
events of the sixth century B. C. One of these legends is that 
Indra in some battle in order to protect Kutsa and Etasa stole the 
disc of the sun. 

i pw ^ i * i 

w* fw sprar ^ ^ i ^ ' 

apUcT SJJTl HEP 1 % \ 

IV. 30. 4,5 and 6. 

“ 4. In which ( contests ) for the sake of Kutsa and his allies, 
thou hast stolen, Indra, the ( wheel of the car ) of the sun. 

“ 5, In which ( contests ) thou singly indeed hast warred with 
all those opposing the gods : thou, Indra hast, slain the malignant. 

“ 6. In which ( contests ), Indra, thou hast for the sake of a 
mortal, discomfited the- sun, and hast protected Etasa by ( thine ) 
exploits 2 ” ( Wilson ). 

We may detect here, as suggested by Griffith, a reference to a 
solar eclipse which may have occurred during a battle in which 
Kutsa and Etasa were involved. Herodotus records a prolonged" 
struggle, lasting for five years, 590-585 B. C., between the Median 
King Cyaxares, father of Astyages, and the Lydian King Alyattes, 

1. “Passages in Greek and Latin Literature relating to Zoroaster and 
Zoroastrianism ”, Fox and Pemberton. ( Cama Oriental Institute Publication 
No. 4), P.25. 

2. This incident also appears to be referred to in the following other 
Eigvedic hymns. I. 121.13; II. 19.4 and 5: Y. 29.10; V. 31,11; VI. 15.5; VI. 31.3; 

VIII. 1.11. 
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father of Croesus. During the thick of one of the battles sun was 
eclipsed which terrified both the sides and peace was concluded bet- 
ween the two kings. Croesus, who, it appears, had already for some 
years shared the royal power with his father may have taken part 
in these battles alongside his father. We may note the account of 
Herodotus of this event. “ War lasted between the Lydians and 
the Medes for five years; during this period the Medes often defeat- 
ed the Lydians and often the Lydians defeated the Medes. In the 
sixth year when they were carrying on the war with nearly equal 
success, on occasion of an engagement, it happened that in the heat 
of the battle day was suddenly turned into night, This change of 
the day Thales the Milesian had foretold to the Ionians, fixing 
beforehand this year as the very period, in which the change 
actually took place. The Lydians and Medes seeing night succeed- 
ing in the place of the day, desisted from fighting, and both showed 
a great anxiety to make peace ”. ( 1. 74 ). As Herodotus fur- 
ther tells us, peace was made between the two kings, to cement 
which Alyattes gave his daughter Aryenis in marriage to Astyages, 
son of Cy ax ares. In that year ‘astronomical authorities are agreed 
that an eclipse of magnitude sufficient to have constituted the 

portent implied in Herodotus ’ story did occur in Asia Minor 1 

% 

It may be surmised that the Rigvedic passages under consideration 
may refer to this eclipse, in which case we may find in Etasa of 
the Rigveda a reference to Alyattes, father of Croesus, who has 
been equated with Kutsa. Philologically it may not be impossible 
to equate Etasa with Alyattes 2 . 

In some of the Rigvedic hymns Kutsa is called as Arjuneya, 

son of Arjuni 2 . From the grammatical formation Arjunl appears 

_ __ ^ _ ___ 

1. Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. Ill, P. 512. 

2. We may note that Attys was the name of the sun-god of Lydia. Attys 
also appears to be a popular name with the kings of Lydia. One of Croesus ’ son 
is also named Attys. In Alyattes, ' A1 ’ may be a prefix to the name Attys, 
Alyattes also appears to be a popular name with the princes of Lydia. 

3. FT f frPRfV- RUT I 

VII. 19.2. 

“ Aiding him with thy person, Indra, thou hast, defended Kutsa in combat 
when thou hadst subjugated Dasa, Susna and Kuyava, giving ( the spoil ) to that 
son of Arjuni ” ( Wilson ). 

Sayana explains, srrg^rnas ar|prr : jpi an d suggests that it refers to Kutsa. 

Kutsa is called the son of Arjuni also in the following other Rigvedic 
verses: 

1. 112.23; IV. 26.1 and VIII. 1.11. 
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to be the name of Kutsa’s mother. We may note that Axyenig, in 
which name it may not be difficult to recognise the Vedic form 
Arjuneyr or Arjuni, was the name of Croesus’ sister, who as seen 
above, was married to Astyages. The name of Croesus’ mother is not 
known from the Greek accounts, which only tell us that she was a 
Carian. If Croesus is the same as Kutsa, Arjuneya as applied to the 
brother in the Vedic traditions and Aryenis to the sister in the Greek 
accounts may ha^e reference to the name of their mother. 


Herodotus has recorded the traditions of the extensive con- 
quests of and also of the fabulously great wealth possessed by 
Croesus, whose name had stood as synonym of riches through all 
the centuries since he lived. In the Rigveda Kutsa appears to be 
a special favourite of Indra; the following Rig vedic tradition 
seems to suggest that Kutsa also possessed great riches : 


TO? 


( V. 29. 10 ) 


“ Thou hast formerly detached one wheel (of the car) of Surya 
(sun); another thou hast given to Kutsa wherewith to acquire 
wealth” (Wilson). 

We have another Rigveaic legend about Kutsa which may 
recall the traditions about Croesus recorded by Herodotus. 


cR c?T ^ qgq m fFdW a&ffastm I 




( X. 138. 1 ) 


“Allied with thee in friendship, these thy priests, remembering 
Holy Law, rent Vritra limb from limb, 

When they bestowed the Dawns and let the waters flow, and 
When thou didst chastise dragons at Kutsa’s call.” 

( Griffith ) 

In this legend we may have reference to Kutsa being saved by a 
timely burst of rain from the clouds. Herodotus records about 
Croesus that when he was captured by Cyrus, bound with fetters he 
was placed on a heap of a great pile to which fire was set. Mean- 
while Cyrus having pardoned him commanded the fire'to be instantly 
extinguished, but inspite of the best endeavours the fire could not 
be mastered. Herodotus further notes, “It is related by the Lydians, 
that Croesus, perceiving that Cyrus had altered his resolution, 
when he saw every man endeavouring to put out the fire, but unable 
to get the better of it, shouted aloud, invoking Apollo, and 
besought him, if any of his offerings had been agreeable to him, to 

58 [ Annals, B. 0. R. I. ] 
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protect and deliver him from the present danger; they report that 
he with tears invoked the god, and that on a sudden, clouds were 
seen gathering in the air, which before was serene and that a 

violent storm burst forth and vehement rain fell and extinguished 
the flames” (1. 8? ). Croesus was saved and he became one of the 
most trusted friends of Cyrus. We may not believe in all the 
details of the story of the escape of Croesus from the flames as 
given by Herodotus. But the truth underlying it seems to be that 
Croesus had a providential escape, may be from the sudden down- 
pour of rains as he sat on the burning pyre either condemned by 
Cyrus, or more likely in an attempt to self-immolation on his 
defeat. 

We have another oft-repeated legend in the Rigveda about 
Kutsa. This legend refers to the destruction of Susna, called an 
Asura by the commentators, by Indra for the protection of Kutsa 1 . 

I 

If Croesus and Kutsa be the same person, it may be surmised that 
Susna may refer to Syennesis King of Cilicia, which bordered on 
Croesus’ dominions. According to Herodotus ( 1. 74 ), Syennosjs 
the Cilician was one of the two mediators in the battle between 

i * • 

Croesus ’ father Alyattes and the Median king Cyaxares, during 
which, as already referred to above, the eclipse occurred. May be 
that Croesus in course of his conquests came in conflict and may 
have worsted Syennesis. In certain Rigvedic hymns 8 the term 
‘ Kuyava * is used side by side with Susna. Sayana explains it 

also as the name of an Asura destroyed by Indra for the benefit of 

r 

Kutsa. It is however possible that Kuyava is an epithet of Susna. 
In the Assyrian records Kue is the name of Cilicia 3 . If Susna and 
Syennesis are the same, it may be surmised that Kuyava as an 
epithet of Susna was perhaps derived from Kue, the country over 

which he ruled. 

- jt — - - — - , ‘ - - - » , i M \ - ' — - - — ■■■ * ■ » ■ 1 

1. Rigvedic Hymns, I. 51,6; 63.3; 121.9; 11.19,6; IV. 16.12; V. 29.9; VII* 
19,3; VIII* 85.17. 

mR 3Tsj Qjreq- tqir% u \ u 

(VI. 31.3} 

:, Thoil Indra, -with Kutsa, hast warred against the inexhaustible Suspa^thoti^ 
hast overthrown Kuyava in battle; in conflict thou hast carried off the wheel 

• “4 * • . 

V 

( of the chariot ) of the sun; thou hast driven away the malignant (spirits).” 

^ » 

Also compare Rigveda, IV. 16.12 and Vlt. 19.2. 

* % 

3. Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. Ill, p. 357. 
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As regards Atithigva who, as shown above, may be the same as 

» w m « ► ' 

Astyages, there is a recurring legend in the Rigveda, which says 
that for his benefit Indra destroyed Sambara and demolished 
Sambara-’s numerous cities. We may quote some of the Rigvedic 


may 


is correct, new light on the confused history of this period, 




JTfRT R S# W » $ M 


I. 51. 6 


“ Thou ( Indra ) hast defended Eutsa in fatal fights with Susna, 

thou hast destroyed Sambara in defence of Atithigva; thou hast 

♦ • • , • • « • 

a 

trodden with thy foot upon the great Arbuda; from remote times 
wast thou born for the destruction of oppressors” ( Wilson ). 


rim. # i 

ttott mr^ i 

ff# SRTR qWR RT^RJT WA li ^ tl 

1. 130. 7 

9 

“ For Puru, the giver of offerings, for the mighty Divodasa, 

• • * ■ I 1 ' • I • 

thou, Indra, the dancer ( with delight in battle ), hast destroyed 
ninety cities ; dancer ( in battle ), thou hast destroyed them with 
(thy thunderbolt ), for ( the sake of ) tbe giver of offerings. For 
( the sake of ) Atithigva, the fierce ( Indra ) hurled Sambara from 
off the mountain, bestowing ( upon tbe prince ) immense treasure, 
'(acquired) by ( bis) prowess; all kinds of wealth (acquired) by 

( his ) prowess ” ( Wilson ). 




II 19. 6 


“ For the sake of Divodasa, Indra demolished the ninety-nine 
cities of Sambara " (Wilson). 

art 3d rr RRcfn i 

IY. 26. 3 

9 

. 4 

“ Exhilarated ( by the Soma beverage ) I (Indra) have destroy- 
ed the ninety-nine cities of Sambara ; tbe hundredth I gave to be 

1 ^ 

occupied by Divodasa when I protected him, Atithigva, at his 
sacrifice ” ( Wilson ). 

RcT HR: T?RT^r ' \\^\\ 

XV. 30. 14 and 20 
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“ Thou hast slain the slave Sambara, the son of Kulitara, hurl- 
ing him from the huge mountain. 

“Indra has overturned a hundred stone-built cities for Divodasa, 
the donor of oblations” ( Wilson ). 

ik Rih 5Tfr4°T: TOt'HfdfsTJqiq II } II 

R qf"IT wr. % w # I 

m mVid wm. uRt Rqfqrd mrw^dt 1 1 M i 

Mr cr 5iww^ fftfdr *rwr : j#i ssr: i 

seRr: Mi' Mi ^um n <; n 

VI. 26. 3,5 and 8 

“3. Thou hast cut to pieces Susna for Kutsa, the donor of the 
oblation : thou hast struck off the head ( of Sambara ), imagining 

himself invulnerable, intending to give pleasure to Atithigva. 

“5. Xndra, who art the subduer (of foes), thou hast achieved a 
glorious (deed) inasmuch as thou hast scattered, hero, the hundreds 
and thousands (of the host of Sambara), hast slain the slave Sambara 
(when issuing from the mountain) and hast protected Divodasa with 
marvellous protection. 

“ 8. May we, adorable Indra, thy friends, at this thy worship, 
offer red for ( the acquirement of ) wealth, be held most dear to thee : 
may (my patron) Esatrasrl the son of Pratardana, be most 
illustrious through the desrtuction of foes and attainment of riches” 
( Wilson ). 

SRlFqq 3d RSFsntRTR wft: \ 

3hfISjf m *1 ^ l 5IRTR thdd 

*R3I*n-4 w u v ii 

YI. 31. 4 

“Thou hast destroyed the hundred impregnable cities of the 
Dasyu Sambara, when, sagacious Indra, thou, who art brought by the 
libation, hast bestowed in thy liberality riches upon Divodasa 
presenting to thee libations, and upon Bharadvaja hymning thy 
praise” (Wilson). 

jprOT fq qqffi qq R U R It 

VI. 47. 2 

• » » 
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“And he ( Indra) has destroyed the numerous hosts of Sambara. 
and the ninety-nine cities” 1 (Wilson ). 

Putting these various references together we gather that Atith- 

/ / 

igva won a great victory over Sambara. Sambara’s numerous cities, 
mentioned variously as ninety, ninety-nine or hundred, were des- 
troyed. If our surmise that Atithigva is Astyages be true, may we 
not have here a reference to the overthrow of Assyria and the com- 
plete destruction of Nineveh and other ancient Assyrian cities at tho 
hands of the Medians in combination with the Babylonians ? This 
is more than a mere conjecture. Assyria seems to have been refer- 
red to as ‘Subarum ’ in the following record of Nabopolassar, the 
Babylonian King, who took part in the overthrow of Assyria. “ By 
the word of Nabu and Marduk, who favour my sovereignty, and by 
the great raging weapons of Girra 2 3 the terrible, who scatters my 
foes, I conquered Subarum and turned its land to ruin.” 2 It may 
not be difficult to recognise Sambara in Subarum. If so, then in 
the Rigvedic tradition destruction of the Asura Sambara and his 
cities may refer to the defeat of the last Assyrian monarch and the 
destruction of Nineveh and other Assyrian towns. 4 5 We may 
further surmise that Arbuda ( Rig. 1. 51. 6 ), mentioned along with 
Sambara and also taken by Sayana as an Asura, may be Arbela, a 
very important ancient town of Assyria. In Kulitara as applied 
to Sambara ( Rig. 4. 30. 14 ), taken by Sayana as the name of 
Sambara’s father, we may have a reference to Galah, another very 

4 

important town in Assyria, which was the seat of the ancient kings 
of Assyria. May we not also detect in Navati-nava or ninety-nine 
cities of Sambara a reference to Nineveh ? s We know that many 

1. The following Rigvedic hymns also refer to the destruction of Sambara 
and his numerous cities : 

1. 54.4 and 6; 101.2; 103.8; 112.14; II. 14.6; V. 29.6; YU. 19.5; 99.5; IX. 61.1 
and 2; X. 49,8. 

2. Does Girra here refer to Indra? Girvah, Girvan etc. are used in the 
Yedic literature ( e. g. Rv. VI. 24.6 ) as epithets of Indra. 

3. The Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. Ill, p. 207. 

4. This took place about 606 B. C. Sin-shar-ishkun, who was perhaps a son 
of Ashurbanipal, perished along with the fall of Nineveh. Classical traditions 
suggest that Sardanapalus was the last Assyrian king in whose reign the 
tragedy occurred. But the Assyrian history as now reconstructed does not bear 
this out. 

5. It may be noted that Nineveh conies very near Ninyanve, which in some 
modern Indian languages is the expression for ninety-nine. It is not improbable 
that Navatinava may be the sanskritised form of Nineveh and poetically it may 
liave symbolised the many towns which were destroyed along with it, 
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ancient towns including the famous Nineveh were utterly destroy- 
ed and razed to the ground when Assyria went down under the 

assaults of the Medians. 

* 1 | • 

Now it is a mooted question whether the fall of Assyria and 
the destruction of Nineveh occurred in the time of the Median 




king Cyaxares or his son Asfcyages. The Greek historians put 
it in the reign of Cyaxares. But Berosus, the Babylonian author 
who wrote in the 4th century B. C. and the authors who follow 
him put the event in the time of Astyages. 1 The truth may be that 
this event occurred during the reign of Cyaxares but the final battles 
against Assyria were conducted by his son Astyages. If Astyages 

' ' •• • f • . i .« • • » _ • 

is the same as the Rigvedic Atithigva and the destruction by the 

* • m * 09 ♦ f • ^ # . 9 %. 

latter of Sambara may refer to the downfall of Assyria, then the 
Rigvedic tradition will support the view that Astyages was the 
victor of Assyria. Further it may be noted that the Rigvedic hymn 
VI. 26, quoted at some length above, composed by Bharadvaja '( of 
the family of Ahgiras ) appears to be a contemporary record of this 
event. This is evidenced by hymn VI. 31. 4 ( quoted above ) com- 
posed by Suhotra, a descendant of Bharadvaja; according to this 
hymn Bharadvaja appears to have received liberal gifts when Divo- 
dasa demolished Sambara. This will make Atithigva Divodasa a 
contemporary of Ksatrasri, the patron of Bharadvaja, the author 
of hymn VI. 26. KsatrasrI may then be equated with Cyaxares 
( Huvhkshatara ), the father of Astyages, whom we have identified 
.with Atithigva. The hymn gives the name of Ksatrasri’s father 
as Pratardana, in whom we may recognise Phraortes , father of 

4 . 0 I 

Cyaxares. The Brahmanas mention perhaps the same Pratardana 
as a descendant of Divodasa; according to Kausltaki Upanisad 
he met his death in battle. 2 We know from Herodotus 


know from Herodotus that Phra- 
orfces, son of Deioces, perished in the war against Assyria ( lv 


102 ) 

time 


> 


letween Media and Assyria continued in the 
son, Cyaxares; and it was towards the close 


of Cyaxares’ reign that the Median forces, perhaps under 

the command of Astyages as suggested above, overthrew 

Assyria. It appears that the epithet Divodasa applied to Atithigva 

is a patronymic; and we may equate Divodasa with Deioces, the 

founder of the Median dynasty, who was the, great grand-father 
of Astyages. Rigvedic hymn ( I. 30.7 ) may even suggest that this 
family was an offshoot of the Puru dynasty. 


1. Historians History of the World, Vol. I,'p. 444. 

2 . Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 120. Mention is made of Pratar- 
dana in the Kausitaki Brahmapa XXVI, 5, 
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The suggestions offered in this paper bring us to the conclusion 
that certain hymns of the Rigveda belong to the sixth century B.O. 
to which Zoroaster and his Gathas so closely related to the Vedic 
lore also belong. We have further seen that the Vedas and the Avesta 
alike seem to refer to certain persons and events of this time. This 
will lend support to the contention of scholars like Johannes 
Hertel that the Avesta may provide evidence of great weight in 
estimating the date and the place of composition of the Rigveda; 
and that both the Rigveda and the Avesta are in a large mea- 


sure the product of the sixth century B. G. 


We may further sug- 


gest that the account left by Herodotus and other early Greek 
writers of the ancient kingdoms and dynasties of central and 
western Asia as well as the Babylonian and Assyrian records may 
also throw valuable light on the historical traditions preserved in 
the Rigveda and vice-versa. 


/ . . •• • • 

I i m 

' If we assign some Rigvedic hymns to the sixth century B. C. 
others will have to be certainly assigned to centuries, preceding 
the sixth, but some others to the subsequent centuries, as the hymns 
themselves not unfrequently avow a difference of date, some are 
ascribed to the earlier Rishis, while others admit of their being 
new composition. It appears that until we come to the schism ini- 
tiated in the sixth century B. C, by the reforms of Zoroaster, Rig- 
veda, which seems to be essentially the product of the ministrels 
and priests attached to the royal courts, referred to the events and 
traditions common to the Aryans in north-western India, 
Persia, Media, Lydia 2 and other adjoining places 'conquered 
by them. This schism deepened when under Darius the 
Great and his successors Zoroastrianism was adopted as the state 
religion of the Achaemenian empire, which, as it expanded, came 
more and more in conflict with the Indian and other eastern sec- 


tions of the Aryans. These religious differences coupled with the 
political animosities created a big gap between the Iranian section 
on the one hand and the Indian and other more orthodox sections 


» ■ . ■ • 

4 1 • > 

1. Johannes Hertel in ‘ Die Zeit Zoroasters * suggests that the period of 
Zoroaster’s activity fell about 550 B. 0. On grounds different than those advanc* 
ed in this paper, he further suggests that the Rigveda was in large measure 
contemporaneous with the Avesta. 

2. That the influence of Indo- Aryan traditions in western Asia is rmich 
earlier than the sixth century B. C. is to be seen from the fact that the:inscrip* 
tions discovered at Boghaz-koi in North-eastern Asia Minor and attributed to 
the 14th century B; CL refer to the Vedic deities Mitra, Varupa, Indira and 
Nasatyas. 
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of one and the same people. There is, therefore, no wonder that, 
if we recognise in the Yedie Susravas and the Avestan Husravah 
references to Cyrus the great, 1 this mighty ruler is the last hero 
common alike to the Rigveda and the Avesta. After him the Yedie 
records refect more and more the life and traditions of the eastern 
particularly the Indian sections of the Aryans. There may be a 
great deal of weight in the suggestions of H using 2 and Halevy 5 that 
som8 of the Rigvedic hymns may refer to the period of the Parthian 
and the Saka kings of India. 

% 

Wo may sum up the identifications suggested above. 

Median Kings 

Rigveda Herodotus and other Greek 

sources. 


$ — 


The 


; _ . — — ■ ■■ « n ..■■■■■■ W « * ■■■■ ■ ■ - — - U l " ' 

1. In another paper, “Cyrus the Great and the Battle of the MahSbhErata” 
( Nagpur University Journal, No. 6 ), we have suggested that the battle which 
Cyrus fought towards the end of his life against the Indians and their allies and 
his defeat in this battle formed the original nucleus round which the -Maha- 


bhSrata epic grew up* 

2. Die Inder Von Boghazkoi., 

3, Considerations critiques sur quelques points de l*histofique anciennede 


Unde. 



TWO GOSPELS 

BY 

H. A, Shah 

I — The Virgin Birth and Nativity 

We shall first discuss the 1 Nativity ’ which means the birth of 
Jesus Christ, its accepted date being the 25th of December, 

Any basis ?— In such matters, there is generally a silent pre- 
sumption in favour of the veracity of a date which is accepted and 
current since long. It is therefore required that we should look for 
its basis with a view for further investigation, which may involve 
some change. Sir Isaac Newton had carried many investigations in 
the realm of the ancient European chronology. If we read ( see 
quotation “ A ” ) what he says we find that there is no solid founda- 
tion in selecting this month or the date for the event, “ Cardinal 
points of the year were selected” and then various events were 

distributed. There is no solid ground to justify the one or the other. 

* 

If there had been any, no loophole would have been left for different 
proposals such as the vernal equinox or the autumnal equinox ( see 
quotation “ A ”, its concluding paras ) as a better substitute for 
the nativity. 

Basis in the Gospels : — The events that took place at the birth of 
Christ are vividly narrated by Luke { II, 1, 20 ) and by Matthew 
( 1, 18-25 ; II, 1-23 ). There are internal evidences and there is no 
reason why these vivid pictures should not assist us towards a pro- 
per selection of the month. The narration points to a time which is 
not December, the month of severe winter. The nativity is shrouded 
by many movements which are impossible in December, We point 
them out. 

(1) There was a decree for taxing the people ( Luke ) which did 
involve movements on a mass scale from one village to the 
other, in order to get back to one’s own town for the census . 

(2) Accordingly, Joseph and Mary performed a journey from 
Nazareth to Bethlehem ( Luke ) of several days. 

(3) Shepherds were abiding in the field ( Luke ). 

(4) They were keeping a watch over their flock by night (Luke). 

(5) Shepherds moved unto Bethlehem ( Luke ) which is on the 
crest of mountains of Judea. 

(6) After eight days after the nativity, the parents start for a 
-journey to Jerusalem and Nazareth ( Luke II, 22-40 ). 

59 [ Annals, B. 0. R. I. J 
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(7) Wise men from the east came to Jerusalem and went away 
in a different way ( Matthew ). 

(8) They saiv the star in the east and that star went before them 
guiding them in their path ( Matthew ). 

(9) Joseph took the young child and the mother by night and 
fled into Egypt from Bethlehem. 

These are the movements that are undertaken in Palestine and 
beyond, in the month of December. Let us see how the topographic 
and seasonal situation is at that time of the year in those regions. If 
we read the quotations “ B ” to “E” we find that from October to 
April ( inclusive ) it is rainy season, January being the wettest 
month; at the higher lands the cold is intense, the snow lying at 
times in the heights of Palestine to a depth of some inches ; while 


the paths get miry and the travel rendered in winter toilsome and 

t 

perilous. 

It is then difficult to assume when the roads were drenched 
or flooded or muddy 1 that all the movements took place under such 
adverse conditions of winter in cold storm, and rains. It is difficult 
to see that the sky and the roads kept clear for days together to 
guide the wise men after the star, and permit travel ; and that the 
shepherds kept themselves and their flock in the field, in open in 
rainy season and under severe winter with every possibility of 
snow-fall. That the star was continuously visible in this climate 
is an unwarranted assumption. It is impossible to conceive that a 
ruler would wisely issue a decree in such a period which may force 
masses of people to perform journeys in awkward conditions and 
which may frustrate the purpose of the census. He would select a 
better time. Even Joseph would not travel in such a climate under 


Mary 


On the other 


hand the narration of the gospel nowhere refers to the severity of 
the climate which the authors would not miss to heighten the effect 
of the narrative. Joseph would hardly leave the plains where the 
climate would be. milder and go up the hills at that time. That 
applies as well to the shepherds tending their flocks. They would 
be in valleys rather than on hills. 


It therefore appears that the nativity can not fall in December 
and the present date must be given up if gospels are to be a guide 
in the matter. The internal evidence of gospel points to another 
period, to the month of completion of harvest. 


1. Where road-making is not scientific, level is generally lowet than 
that of the field and the roads get flooded and drenched with the slightest shower. 
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The picture of the arrival of Christ is associated with the 
cleansing of the threshing floor “ and he will gather his wheat into 

the garner ” ( Matthew III, 11-12). In another place Jesus is styled 
as the “ Lord of the Harvest ” ( Matthew IX, 38 ). The proper 
time for his arrival in Bethlehem- 1 house of bread- ” for rejoicings 
( gospel ) would therefore be the time of completion of harvest when 
the “ wheats are gathered into the garner ” ( Matthew III, 12 ). 
The proper month is then August or September as the latest in 
Palestine. See quotation “ C. ” The date of nativity at about the 
autumnal equinox wouldhe justified by the gospels. If we look to what is 
said in quotations “ B ” and “ F, ” we will see that December is the 
least fitted month. 


Virgin $irth : — The nativity in about the month of August- 
September leads us to the consideration of the ‘ Virgin ’ birth 
because the sun then is in the sign Virgo, when, in those days, the 
heliacal rise of the star Canopus is completed. We therefore consider 
the problem of the Virgin Birth. Luke ( I, 26ff. ) alludes to it ; so 
does Matthew (1, 18-25 ). They agree in the birth of a son to the 
virgin Mary but they differ in their narration. In Luke, Joseph, 
the husband is not thought of ; in Matthew, the mother does not 
participate in the talk that the angels conduct in either case. 
In Luke, Mary is perplexed. She says — “How shall this be, 
seeing I know not a man " in reply to the announcement to her that 
“the Lord is with thee”. In Matthew, Joseph discovers that 
Mary who is betrothed to him “ was found with the child of the 
Holy Ghost The angel comes thereafter and ultimately, ‘ he took 


unto him his wife ’ but ‘ knew her not till she had brought forth a son. 


Parallel imagery in the Dramas of Kalidasa : — In the dramas of 
Kalidasa, ‘Vikramorva^Iya’ and 1 Sakuntala,’ we come across a situa- 
tion which, we can say, is very near to the one we find in the 
Matthew. In the V ikr amorvas iy a, the hero is separated from the 
heroine in the beginning of the rainy season ( Act IV ) and in the 
subsequent act, he comes to know that he has a son although he does 
not remember having been separated from the wife ( except once ) 
so as not to have noticed the signs of her pregnancy. He however 
recollects that only for a few days he noticed in her some faint 
changes which were some indications of the beginning of pregnancy 
( Act V ). The companion of the king offers an explanation to the 
effect that the king should not put this matter to a strict human basis: 
and perhaps, the true explanation of the narrative of the gospels 
bears the same relation. In fact the drama proceeds with the accep- 
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ta nee of the son. In the Sakuntala, the king forgets the heroine 
( pregnant in Act V ), “ knew her not ” and the reunion takes place 
when the king meets the son ( in Act VII ), In both the situations in 
these dramas, the red jewel plays a very significant part, towards 
the reunion of the two in the former and towards a recollection of 
the union in the latter drama. The significance of the union in the 
former case lies in the season. It is the season which has followed 
the Indian rainy season, that is to say, the autumn, which is also the 
proper one for the Nativity. 

The true explanation of the imagery of the virgin birth can 
now be inferred. It is during harvest and in autumn that the 

9 

sun enters the sign Virgo and the star that completes heliacal rise 
then is the star Agastya-Canopus-A Argo Navis ; and, in that way 
the birth of a son in the virgin conception seems to have arisen. 
The consideration of this star Canopus furnishes a reasonable and 
true explanation of many other points of the gospel narrations. We 
will here refer to another imagery about this star. 

The star which “ the wise men of the East ” saw must have been 
this star. It may be remembered that often Christ takes to a boat 
in the evening and preaches to the multitude. The star Canopus 
belongs to a constellation which is called a ship-Navis-the ship 
Argo. ( cf. “...sat by the sea side. And there were gathered unto 
him great multitude, so that he entered into a boat and sat ; and all 
the multitude stood on the beach. And he spake to them many 
things in parables...” Matthew XIII, 1-3. “...he withdrew from 
thence in a boat, to a desert place apart : and when the multitude 
heard thereof, they followed him on foot from the cities. ” XIV, 
13-14, and also XIV. 22 ff. ) 


It looks that many of the passages of the gospels can be better 
-understood and followed if we refer to the star as the star A~Argo 
Navis, the star Canopus. We cannot pursue the matter further in 
this article as it involves an extensive survey of all the literature 
that is connected with this star. But we will quote one passage 
and conclude this article. “ Usas arrives with a bright child ” 
( ‘ Vedic Mythology ’ -A. Macdonell-p. 48 ). The writer finds that 
Usas is goddess of Dawn at the vernal and the Autumnal equinox 
and in the latter case, the star Agastya is alluded to as a child ( see 
the writer’s article on the “ Vedic Gods ” published in the A. B. 0. 
R. I., Vol. XVII ). This conception is very close to the one of the 
mother Virgin with child in her arms. 

To summarise : The winter is not the season and the month is 
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not December for the nativity. It must be the season of harvest; 
the month then would be August-September when the sun is in the 
sign Virgo and when the star Canopus ( A- Argo Navis-Agasfcya ) 
rises heliacally, thus furnishing the conception that the Virgin is 
with the child \ This is the proper season when ‘the stones are turn- 
ed into bread’, that is, when the agriculture (process on earth) deve- 
lops into fruitful gathering of the harvest, the proper season and 
months for the nativity and for the rejoicings-for the “ Gospel. ” 


QUOTATIONS 

( A ) “ A New Analysis of Chronology and Geography "-by Rev . 
William Hales, Vol. I, pp. 92-98. 

The true cause of their fixing on the 25th of December, iB thus 
perhaps best explained by Sir Isaac Newton. 

“ The times of the birth and passion of Christ, with such like 
niceties, being not material to religion, were little regarded by the 
Christians of the first age. They who began first to celebrate them, 
placed them in the cardinal points of the year; as the Annunciation 
of the Virgin Mary, on the 25th of March, which when Julius 
Caesar corrected the calendar, was the Vernal equinox; the feast 
of John the Baptist on the 24th June, which was the Summer 
Solstice; the feast of St. Michael on September 29th, which was the 
Autumnal equinox; and the birth of Christ on the Winter Solstice, 
December 25th; with the feasts of St. Stephen, St. John, and the 
Innocents, as near it as they could place them ; and because the 
solstice, in time, removed from the 25th of December to the 24th, 
the 23rd, and the 22nd, and so on backwards, hence some, in the 
following centuries, placed the birth of Christ on December 23rd, 
and at length on December 20th; and for the same reason, they seem 
to have set the feast of St. Thomas on December 21st, and that of 
St. Matthew on Septemer 21. 

“ So also, at the entrance of the sun into all the signs of the 

v • 

Julian calendar, they placed the days of the other saints: as the 

% 

conversion of Paul, on January 25th, when the sun entered Aqua- 
rius ; St. Matthias, on February 25th, when he entered Pisces ; St. 
Mark, on April 25th, when he entered Taurus; Corpus Christi, on 

■ ** * ■ XII I HI. ■ + ■ 11 I . — m 

1. Bethleem or Bethlehem is also known by the Hebrew name of ‘Ephrata.’ 
These words mean the “ house of bread ” and “ the land or country”. The 
Arabs give it another name resembling the first : for they call it Bait-lahem or 
the “ House of meat ” ( “ The Life of our Lord Jesus Christ ” by J. James Tissot, 
Vol. I, 17 ff. ). This is a very suggestive name when the harvest season for the 

nativity holds good. 
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May 26th, when he entered Gemini ; St, James, on July 25th, when 

% 

he entered Cancer ; St, Bartholomew, on August 24th, when he enter- 
ed Virgo; Simon and Jude, on October 28th, when he entered Scorpio; 
and if there were any other remarkable days in the Julian calendar 
they placed the saints upon them : as St. Barnabas on June 11th, 
where Ovid seems to place the feast of Vesta and For tuna, and the 
goddess Matua; and St. Philip and St. James, on the first of May, a 
day dedicated both to the Bona Dea, or Magna Mater, and in the 
goddess Flora, and still celebrated with her rites. 

“ All which shews that these days were first fixed in the Chris- 
tian Churches by mathematicians at pleasure, without any ground in 
tradition ; and the Christians afterwards took up with what they 
found in the calendars ”, Prophecies of Daniel, Chap, ii. Part I, 
p, 144. 


Hospian, a learned German Antiquary, is of opinion that the 
Christians at Rome did not celebrate the 25th of December, as 
thinking Christ was then born, but to make amends for the Heathen 
Saturnalia ; which was a season of great festivity, beginning on 
December 16, and lasting three days, but usually prolonged to the 
end of the week, on account of the succeeding feast of Sigillarii. 
Macrob. Saturnal. lib. i. cap 10. And indeed the crowding together 
so many holidays, near the end of December, as we find in the 
calendar, strongly confirms this opinion. 

To determine the true day of Christ’s birth, as Scaliger says, 
belongs to God alone, not man. Of all the various conjectures that 
have been proposed, the most probable are either ( 1 ) that “ Christ, 


of 


Autumnal 


ox at 
Word 


the celebration of the feast of the tabernacles, when “ the Word 
became flesh, and tabernacled among us, ( John i. 14 ), or ( 3 ) on the 
great day of atonement, the 10th day of the seventh month as “ a 
f aithful high-priest, in things pertaining to God, to make atonement 
for the sins of the people ( of Israel )” Heb. ii. 17; “to be himself a 
propitiation for our sins ;and not for ours only but also for those of 
the whole world. ” John ii. 2. And if this last ( Adopted by pri- 
mate Usher ) be preferred, it gives a peculiar emphasis to the 
declaration of the angel to the shepherds on the night of the nati- 
vity “ Fear not, for lo, I bring you glad tidings of great joy, 

t 

which shall be unto all the people ( of Israel ) ; for unto you is born 
this day a Saviour, who is Christ the Lord. Glory to God in the 



goodwill 


Luke ii, 10-14, 

v\ 
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(B) “ Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels." 2 Vols. J. Hastings. 


W inter 


•This is the time of cold and rain storms. 


The modern Arab name Esh-shitta, means literally ‘ the rain 
It is the season in which the rain supply of the year falls; it lasts 
roughly for seven months for m October to April inclusive, thus includ- 
ing the part of the year which we call spring. While in the deeper 
parts of the Jordan valley it is never very cold, the raw air breeds 
many discomforts in the rainy season. On the higher lands , however, 
the cold is often intense, snow lying in times e.g. in Jerusalem to a depth 
of some inches. The rain moistens the soil, hard baked by the 
summer sun. In a land where the science of road-making is practi- 
cally unknown, the paths go swiftly to mud , so that travel in winter is 
always toilsome , and not seldom perilous — W. Ewing. 

( C ) Summer in Palestine: — This term stands in the Gospels for 
the time of heat as distinguished from the season of cold and rain 

storms. These terms indicate the great division of the year in the 

East. Scripture has no special words for spring and autumn; while 

the Arab speaks of er-rabia, ‘the time of fresh pasture’, and el-kharif 
4 the time of gathering ’ of grapes and other fruits, they are hardly 
regarded as distinct seasons. Saif wa shitta, 4 summer and winter ’ 
sum up the year for him. When in the less frequent showers of early 

April, the fig leaves burst out 1 and cover the immature fruit on the 
twigs, the days of cloudless sunshine are 4 at hand. ’ These last 
from April, through the harvest in the end of May, the threshing and 


low, and the gathering of the fruits in u 
clouds of October herald the coming of 


cold. 




W 


(D) Vol. I,p. 89. 

“ Ploughing began immediately after the 4 early rain ’ had 
softened the ground i. e. towards the end of September or the begin- 
ning of October, and went on right through the winter provided the soil 
had not become too wet and therefore, too heavy. Usually a 
single ploughing sufficed, but if the soil was very rough it was 
ploughed twice ”, 

(E) Vol. I, p. 89, 

“ The sowing season began in the early days of October. A begin- 
ning was made with pulse varieties, barley came next, and wheat 


1 Matthew xxiv. 32-34. “Now from the fig tree learn her parable: when her 
branch is now become tender, and putteth forth its leaves, ye know that the 
summer is nigh; even so ye also, when ye see all these things, know ye that he 
is nigh, even at the doors 
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followed. Millet was sown in summer, the land being prepared for 
it by irrigation. When the winter set in cold and wet, barley was 
not sown till the beginning of February. ” 

(F) Vol. I, p. 40. 

“ The Water Supply of the Country Unlike Egypt, which 
owed its fertility exclusively to the Nile, Palestine had its time of 
rain ( Dt. xi. 10, 11, 14, Jer. v. 24 etc.). The ‘ early rain ' of the 
Bible is that of October, which precedes ploughing and sowing; the 
* latter rain ’ denotes the refreshing showers that fall in March and 
April, and give much-needed moisture to the growing crops; The 
intervening period is marked by the heavy rains of winter , the wettest 
month being January. The rainfall is not uniform over the country. 
In the Jordan valley it is very slight ; at Jerusalem it averages, 
about 20 inches annually ; in some other upland regions it is almost 
twice as much. In the highest lying parts, as Lebanon, there is a con- 
siderable fall of snow. There are also many brooks and springs 
( Dt. viii. 7. ), and irrigation is employed, especially in gardening, 
though naturally on a much smaller scale than in Egypt. The 
summer months are hot and rainless.” 

II— The Son of Man : Miracles and Betrayal 

Canopus: — -In the first article on the “ Virgin Birth and Nativity ” 
we pointed out that December and a late date in the month were 

notin harmony with the movements that were before and after 

the birth of Christ, in the land and in the then prevailing season 
of Palestine ; and the other description of Christ as Lord of 

Harvest suggested for the arrival the time of harvest in the months 

* • 

of August-September which agreed with the course of Sun in the 
sign Virgo, leading to the symbolical description of the Virgin 
giving birth to the Son. That was the time of the heliacal rise of 
the star Canopus in the southern quarter. The description of the 
Lord of Harvest will be helpful in more than one way. 

Mt. IX, 33-8 ; X, 1-4. 

“ And Jesus went about all the cities and the villages, teaching 
in their synagogues, and preaching the gospel of the kingdom, and 
healing all manner of disease and all manner of sickness.... 

“ Then saith he unto his disciples: The harvest truly is plenteous, 
but the labourers are few. Pray you therefore the Lord of the har- 
vest, that he send forth labourers into his harvest, 

“ And he called unto him his twelve disciples, and gave them 
authority over unclean spirits, to cast them out, and to heal all 
manner of disease and all manner of sickness. 
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“ Now the names of the twelve apostles are these : ( here the 
list of the twelve follows which we quote later on ). ” 

Taking to a boat ( MT, XIII, 2 “ . .He entered into a boat, and 
sat ; and all the multitude stood on the beach... ” ) further emphasiz- 
ed the character of the Lord of Harvest, which explained the Virgin 
birth, viz. star Canopus, A-Argo Navis, lucida in the ship Argo. 
Now we will point out some of the incidents in the life of Christ 
which help us more to understand it. The circumstances around 
the birth had a local colour but the other narrations do not admit of 
the geographic limitations. With certain facts about this star and 
regarding the occurrences about its time we can understand the 
narrations of the evangelists far better. 

We refer to the gospel of St. Matthew (Mi) to “Dictionary of 
Christ and the Gospels” in two vols. by J. Hastings, ( T. & T. Clark, 
Edinburg, 7th edt., 1927 ) referred to as “ DOG ”, and to “A Classical 
Dictionary of Hindu Mythology and Eeligion, Geography, History 
and Literature ’ by John Dowson (Xegan P. T. Trubner, London, 
5th edt., 1913 ) referred to as “Dow.” The list of apostles varies 
slightly in their order. However, for the purpose of this article, we 
stick to the order of Mt. and do not regard the variation. 

Son of Man and Father in Heaven 

There are many references to both these phrases— ‘Son of Man 
and Father in Heaven ’—in the gospels. They proceed from Christ. 
For their occurrences one may consult DCG under “ Son of Man ” 
and ‘ Father ’. We give only a few instances: 

Mt. IX, 6 — But that ye may know that the Son of man hath 

power on earth to forgive sins.... 

Mt. XI, 19 — The son of man came eating and drinking, and they 

say, Behold, a gluttonous man, and a winebibber, a 
friend of publicans and sinners ! 

Mt. XXVI, 63-4. — ...tell us whether thou be the Christ, the Son 

of God. Jesus said unto him, Thou hast said : never- 
theless I say unto you, Henceforth ye shall see the 
Son of man sitting at the right hand of power, and 
coming on the clouds of heaven. 

It will be evident that the title ‘‘Son of Man” means much more 

than an emphasis on man as human being. The virgin birth concep- 

% 

tion is against human emphasis. The title therefore needs explana- 
tion. Let us put in here some references to the Father in heaven : 
Mt. VI, 9-11 — After this manner therefore pray ye : Our Father 

which art in heaven, Hallowed be thy name. Thy 

60 [ Annals, B. 0. R. 1. 3 
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kingdom come. Thy will be done, as in heaven, Sd 
on earth. Give us this day our daily bread, 

Mt. X, 32-3-Every one therefore who shall confess me before 

men, him will I also confess before my Father which 
is in heaven. But whosoever shall deny me before 
men, him will I also deny before my Father which 
is in heaven, 

Mt, V, 44-5-.,, but I say unto you, Love your enemies, and pray 

for them that persecute you ; that ye may be sons of 
your Father which is in heaven : for he maketh his 
sun to rise on the evil and the good, and sendeth 
rain on the just and the unjust. 

The title here gets extensive through the c sons of your Father. ’ 
Without attending the apparent contradiction in the last passage to 
the previous one, we may consider the problem in the ordinary way. 
The Father in heaven is not Sun (he maketh his sun to 
rise) as it will be clear from the above quotation. Therefore 
we must have an interpretation which will meet all the des- 
criptions. For that we have to look into .the history of Cano- 
pus and for that, into the history of Canopus in the sacred 
literature of the great religion in Asia and in its home in India 
too. Accordidg to the great lexicon, Amara, Canopus-Agastya 
is “Maitra-Varuna”, son of gods Mitra and Varuna (1,3,20). 
“ Agastya and Vasistha are said in the Rgveda to be the offspring 
of Mitra and Varuna, whose seed fell from them at the sight of 

Urvasl.”— Dow. p. 4. As the author of this article finds it. the God 

f * 

Mitra is a regent of the Gnomon called Sanku at times ‘ Purusa ’ 

m 

wherein another divine sage is also identified, the sage Manu, the 
first man and the father of human race ( of manavas ). The god 
Varuna is found to be the regent of the Pole star and in Vedas, he 
holds the suzerain place in the realm of heaven, and is very natur- 
ally and generally associated with the Gnomon, Mitra-Manu. Manu 
(Gnomon) is often called the son of Vivasvan which is also another 
name of Pole star. For all these interpretations one has to read the 
article “Vedic Gods” sections I and IV (published in the Annals 
of the Bhandarkar O. R. Institute, Vol. XVII )., Canopus 
as son of Man ( Manu ) and of the Father ( Varuna ) in heaven meets 
the description of the gospels. The eating and drinking may just 
refer to the plenty and joy of the harvest reflected in the depiction of 
the seasonal god. As to the power of Canopus regarding sins etc., and 
of Varuna the sacred literature of Vedas and of the BhagaVata 
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is enough. Brhaspati and Visnu in Vedas and Ersna in the classi- 

• • • • • • » 

cal literature of India are depictions of the moral and ultrahuman 
power of Canopus over mankind. Denial of it ( Mt. X, 32-3 ) will 
be denial of the etrnal laws of Varuna, expressed through Canopus. 
Harvest is the season of arrival of Canopus and hence, bread secur- 
ed out of human efforts and out of divine grace is a natural re- 
ference in prayers, At the time of the heliacal rise of this star 
Canopus, the rise of stars of Ursa Major ( Saptarsi ), particularly 
of the star Vasistha takes place. This may well have been the re- 
presentation of the “wise men from the East 1 ’ present at that time, 
departing another way (Mt. II, 1-12). The star they saw was 
Canopus, rising heliacally in Aug.-Sepfc., and the young child can 

be none other than the son of “Mitra- Varuna.” The emotions in 

# 

the narrations are human, the garb is symbolical and the truth 
is astronomical. “Is not this the carpenter’s son?” ( Mt. XIII, 55) 
Yes-in the same way. When the star appears, the constellation 
Citra ( in sign Virgo ) Spica-A-Virgo star seta heliacally and its 
regent god is Tvastr, who is the divine carpenter ( Amara. II, 10, 9 

Tvastr = Carpenter ). Urvasi of whom L Canopus ( = Aurvaseya) 
was born by Mitra and Varuna, is representing equator in the drama 
Vikramorvaslya of the great poet Kalidasa and the equatorial star 

at that season is Citra. ( Citralekha is the companion of Urvasi in 
the drama )„ Thus the carpenter is associated with the “ Son of 
Man. ” 

Two Miracles : — 

The star Canopus does perform the two miracles. It is harvest 
and plenty at the autumnal season of sign Virgo when, in the 
north, we see seven stars of Ursa Major ( Saptarsi ) and when the 
sun is in it ( Virgo )in stars of Hasta ( five stars-Corvus ) and in 
two single stars each of Citra ( Spica ) and Svati ( Arcturus- 
A-Bootes comprising Virgo ). Thus with five loaves ( five stars of 
Corvus-Hasta ) and two fishes ( Citra- Svati, = Spica- Arcturus ) 
the Lord of Harvest fed the multitude, the five thousand and more. 
( Mt. XIV, 13-21 ). What was left is twelve which, as we see later, 
is the number of months, signs and also of the apostles of Canopus. 
The season of harvest has the divine grace of this star and all get 
their bread. In Vedio descriptions, Tight is spoken of in many 
ways, amongst which come ‘food’ and ‘water’ ; ‘and stars’ are styled 
'fishes ’ ( they never wink-stellar gods never wink-Amara. Ill, 
3,218 “ thW spwf) ” ). Later, light is called ‘ blood ’ and ‘ wine * 
from its red. colour and which coloursense-of light-has a bearing in 
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the passage of the Last Supper (Mt. XXVI, 26-29 ). 

The same phenomena of plenty of the season and of the year 
gets another story, round the seven stars of Ursa Majoris-Saptarsi- 
in Mt. XV, 32-39. Four thousand and more were fed by these seven 
‘ loaves ’ 'and fishes and since the process repeats every year, the 
seven * baskets * ( Saptarsi ) remain always full feeding the mul- 
titude-the number stands for many, for mankind. The grace is of 
the seasonal star but the time and the work of the period is 
always through the passage of the sun in the twelve signs of the 
zodiac. Thus the “miracle ” of Canopus works through ( the signs ) 
the twelve apostles. 

The Twelve Apostles: Betrayal: 

Mt. IX, 2-4 enumerates them. With equivalent signs they are 
as under. The first is naturally the most near to Canopus and that is 
the sign of the longitude of Canopus, the sign Gemini. Then the last 

i V 

one is the farthest from Canopus and it is Taurus and it is the sign 
in which this star sets heliacally; and when this star sets in west in its 
daily course, the constellation in the opposite direction in east (south) 
is the Southern Cross. The idea of crueiScation on a cross gets 
thus associated. And every sign has 30 divisions, 30 degrees, 
which in the narration become thirty ‘pieces of silver’ (Mt. 
XXVI, 16 ), the price for the betrayal of Son of Man. The emo- 

9 

tions are unmistakably human. The pathos is human. But the 
truth is more than human : it is the symbolical description of the 
astronomical phenomena rather than betrayal by human Jews. 
Indeed, when Canopus sets, it is away from not one but from all the 
signs so far visibility is concerned. “ Then all the disciples left 
him and fled “(Mt. XXVI, 58) is literally ( i. e. astronomically) true. 
So the sign in which Canopus sets has the sun in it, it is dead, and 
accordingly, immediately after the “ betrayal ”, Judas — the Taurus- 
“ went away and hanged himself ” ( Mt. XXVII, 6 ), leaving the 30 
“pieces ” in the sanctuary-the zodiac. Thus the sign and the apostle 
bid exit. The pathos is indeed human but the truth is stellar and 
what is the value of any emotion or fact today if truth is not a part 
and parcel of it ? 


The list : 1st Simon who is called Peter 

2nd Andrew, his brother 
3rd James, the Son of Zebedee 
4th John, his brother 

5 th Phillip 
6th Bartholomew 


» • 


••• 


• •• 


• 9 


Ml 


Gem i ni 

Cancer 

Leo 

Virgo 

Libra 

Scorpio 
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7th Thomas 

8th Matthew, the publican 
9th James, the Son of Aiphaeus 
10th Thaddaeus 

11th Simon the Canansean 

12th Judas Iscariot “who also 

betrayed him.” 


M P 

• 0 » 

* w • 

* ♦ • 

4 t I 

• 0 • 


Sagittarius 

Capricorn 

Aqu arius 

Pisces 

Aries 

Taurus 


Mt. X, 4 says regarding the 12th “ who also betrayed him ” or 
according to another version “ who also delivered him up.” Why 
ALSO ? This word would include others in this occurrence. ‘Deli- 


vered him up’ seems to be more near the original purport — Canopus 
delivered over by Taurus. Furthur, it is remarkable ( Mt. IX, 9 ) 
that the 8th M atthew ( representing Capricorn ) is sitting at the 

• f 

4 ▼ • 

place of toll which would then mean the juncture point at the 
winter solstice. 


We 


of Mt 


to note the 


sense of ‘deliver up’ with reference to the twelve. “And brother 


shall deliver up brother 


to 


death, and the father his child : and 


children shall rise up against parents, and cause them to be put to 
death ... he that endureth to the end, the same shall ba saved. But 
when they persecute you in this city, flee into the next : for verily 
I say unto you, Ye shall not have gone through the cities of 
Israel, till the Bon of Man be come ” is a picture of setting signs 
preceded or followed by one of themselves, astrologically, third 
being brother, fifth the child and fourth or tenth father ; and the 
order changing amongst them, till ( and after, too ) the coming of 


the Son of man-Canopas. 


What 


you in the light ” ( Mt. X. 27 ) is literally true. Canopus shines at 
night. Signs work by sun at day. 


The fourth is John, representing the female Virgo and thus he 

• * • 

would be associoted with Mary the Virgin, since Canopus rises then 
heliacally ( sun in Virgo ). 


The first group of four is intimately associated with the Canopus, 
from its longitude to its heliacal rise. ( Cf. Mark XIII, 1-13 ). In 
the famous picture of the Last Supper (by Leonard Da Vinci ) we 
see Christ seated between Peter ( Gemini ) and John ( Virgo ) which 
is significant enough for their connection with the Son of Man. The 
supper is arranged in a place indicated by a man bearing a pitcher 
of water ( Mark XIV, 13-14 ) which is suggestive of another 
Indian name of Canopus, connected with water-pot, “ Kumbha " 
( vide-Dow. “ Agastya” ). 
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We have some details of the association of Christ and Peter. It 
is Peter who also is definite about the Christ when all the disciples 
were questioned ( Mt. XVI, 13-20 ). “ But who say ye that I am ? 
And Simon Peter answered and said, “Tliou art Christ, the Son of 
living God. ” Peter (Gemini) is naturally expected to have a better 
communion, being the sign of the longitude of Canopus. But that 
sign is overcome for some time when the star Canopus disappears 
( heliacally ) and that is the “ denial ” of the Lord by Peter. “ Now 
Peter was sitting without in the court ” (Mt. XXVI. 69 ), and that is 
very natural since it was then prevalence of Taurus. (Mt. XXVI, 
69-73) asserts thrice the association of Peter-Gemini with Jesus-very 
naturally. But the human level of Peter is not encouraged in 
(Mt. XVI, 21-24), for “he mindeth not the things of God,” the natural 
course ( heliacal setting ) of Canopus, and is carried off by one 
fact only. But Peter is just human as well as, as Gemini, astrono- 
mical when he asserts ( Mt. XXVI, 31-35) “If all shall be 
offended in thee, I will never he offended”. The subsequent 
tragedy is the limitations of Peter, he being least responsible, 
it being the astronomical course. It was not left to him ‘ to 
die -with the Lord’ — to form an unbroken company ( Mt. 
XXVI, 35 ). And the course of Canopus ( set heliacally ) extends to 
three signs further-Gemini, Cancer and Leo, the three disciples 
are taken with him (Mt. XXVI, 36-46) hut they fell heavy 
with sleep-the three signs wherein Canopus is left alone-in agony 
and here Mt. seems to have changed the order into one we 
read in Mark III. 16-19. But Peter wants to follow the Master 

9 

walking on the waters-on waves ( Mt. XIV, 22-33 ). The two 
months before Virgo are of rainy season and Peter as Gemini can- 
not follow into the rainy season, with the master. Even (naturally) 
he has difficulty in recognising him “Lord, if it be thou..." since 
Canopus was not yet risen ( heliacally ) although it was crossing 
the region of waters “ walking upon the sea. ” All except Peter 
felt it to be apparition which was natural, they did not see or feel the 
( heliacally ) set star even as much as Peter, Gemini, alone could 
feel to a limited extent. That was the ‘ little faith ’ in Peter 
( MtXIV, 31 ). This is also the time and phenomena of Transfigura- 
tion ( Mt. XVII, 1-13 ) when Canopus is in clouds (heliacally set 
and rainy season) in company with divine personages. This 
vision is left to the three signs between Gemini and Virgo. Why 
Andrews is left out cannot be ascertained at present. 

We need not multiply instances which elucidate more and 
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more the nature of Christ and the twelve, the Canopus and the 
twelve signs; the same elements will explain the Resurrection. 
Betrayal and the resurrection are the phenomena of yearly re- 
currence. “He that hath ears, let him hear” (Mt. XIII. 43). 
Rising and setting of the signs is also referred to in Mt. XIX, 
30. *‘ But many shall be last that are first ; and first that are last 
Thus the twelve in rotation carry the work of the Master including 
the miracles and the betrayal every year. We repeat that Canopus 
is the key to the life of Christ, of “ Gospel ”. 



INDRA AND AHALYA 

BY 

R. Shama Sastry 

It is related in the Epics that Indra, the sun, loved Ahalya, the 
wife of Gotama, who, coming to know of their intimacy, cursed 
Indra to be spotted and Ahalya to be a stone. Yielding to her 

entreaty, he said that when Rama, the son of Dasaratha, steps over 
Ahalya’s stony form, she will recover her former form. With a view 
to account for Indra’s immoral conduct, Kumarila, the founder of 
the school of Yedic exegesis, named after him, explained the 
story as a form of sun-dawn myth, which is translated by Prof. Max 
Muller as follows: — 

“Prajapati, the lord of creation, is a name of the sun, and he is 
called so, because he protects all creatures. His daughter Usas is the 
dawn. And when it is said that he was in love with her, this only 
means that at sun-rise the sun runs ( abhyeti ) after the dawn, the 
dawn being at the 'same time called the daughter of the sun, because 
she rises when he approaches. In the same manner, if it is said that 
Indra was the seducer of Ahalya, this does not imply that god Indra 
committed such crime, but Indra means the sun and Ahalya ( from 
ahan and li ) the night and as the night is seduced and ruined by 
the sun of the morning, therefore is Indra called the paramour of 
Ahalya”. Criticising Kumarila’s view the professor says When 
the Rgveda says that Agni is the lover of maidens ( jar ah kaninam, 
I, 66, 4 ) and the lover of dawns (usasam jarah, VII, 9, 1 ), when 
it says, prabodhaya jaritar jaramindram ( X, 42, 2 ), O singer 
wake up the' lover Indra, it would, I think, be rather inappropriate 
to say that jara means destroyer. Probably the word is derived 
form jar, to go, to approach, which is a root in group No. 118 of the 
the list. The Rgveda ( X, 3, 3 ) says about Agni thus— svasaram 
jaro abhyeti — the lover approaches the sister ( the dawn ).” 

It is to be noted that Ahalya, is one of the five maidens, the mere 
mention of whose names is stated to destroy all sin. They are 
( 1 ) Ahalya, ( 2 ) Draupadi, ( 3 ) Tara, ( 4 ) Tara, ( 5 ) Mandodarl, 
I take these kanyas ( Vedic kanas ) to be the following asterisms, 
for reason that the word kana is used in RV. X, 61 to denote the 
same asterisms. Ahalya is- Ardra which is compared to a coral 
stone in the list of asterisms. Draupadi is Visakha which is com- 
pared to a tree ( Asvattha or pippala ) with its root turned up and 
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its branches down; she is the daughter of Dru-pada, the root of the 
tree. Of the two Taras, one is RohinI, the mother of Budha, Mer- 
cury; the second is P. Phalgum, the wife of Yali, first, and then of 
Sugiiva, Indra’s son, and father of Jupiter. Mandodarl is Saranyu 
( AsvinI ), the mother of the Asvins, the two Asvin asterisms; or 
Krttika, or P, Asadka, the mother of Agni, Mars. Ahalya means not 
halya, not fit for ploughing, that is stony ground. Since Ardra is stone, 
she is Ahalya. She is the wife of Gotama, the best bull, the moon, 
the husband of the 27 asterisms. The curse implies a solar eclipse 
by the asterisrn Ardra, when the asterism takes the appearance of a 
colourless stone and Indra, the sun, appears marked with thousands 
of spots, and Gotama, the colourless moon, is near the sun, it being 
a new-moon day. She regains her brilliant colour on a full-moon day 
when the feet, rays, of Rama, the sun, 180° from her, fall upon her. 
This seems to be the simple significance of the allegorical story of 
Ahalya. 
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NARHAD INSCRIPTION OF VIGBAHARAJA IV, V. 1218 

By 

Dasharati-ia Sharma 

The name of the Cahamana ruler Vigraharaja IV or V leal a- 
deva of Sakambkari is well known to students of Rajput history. 
He ruled from about V. 1209 to 1223, and was responsible for the 
capture of Delhi from the the Tomaras, defeat of the Ghaznavite 
ruler, most probably either Khusrau Shah or Xhusrau Malik, and 
for the building of the Sarasvati-mandira of Ajmer on the site of 
which and built out of whose materials stands the mosque popularly 
known as Adhdi din ka Jhompra. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar’s list of the 
inscriptions of Northern India mentions three records of this ruler, 

bearing respectively the dates V, 1210, 1211, and 1220. The in- 
scription published here for the first time bears the date V. 1218, 
and is based on an estampage kindly supplied by Captain Principal 

S. D. Pande of the Birla College, Pilani. The inscription was 
originally discovered at Narhad, formerly known as Narbhata, and 
is now in the Birla College, Pilani ( Jaipur State, Rajputana ). 

TEXT 

1. Om. Samvat 1218 Marga vadi 15 

2. Sanau Naigamanvaya-Kayastha-Thakura 
* / 

3. Srl-Sricandra-suta-Vllhana-putra- 

4. Talhana(h) svargaloke gatah II 

5. Paramabhattaraka-Maharajadhiraja-Pa- 

9 

6. ramesvara-Srlmad = Vigraharajadevarajye Tha. 

7. SiI-Somade(ve)na nijasya... 1 rthe 

8. [deha] karapita ll subham bhavatu II 



1 Three letters here are extremely indistinct, 
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THE IMPERIAL MYSTICS OF DELHI 

By 

S. R. Sharma 


My heart, like the bud of the red, red rose. 
Lies fold within fold aflame ; 

Would the breath of even a myriad springs 
Blow my heart’s bud to a rose ? 


Poets and Mystics are difficult to distinguish one from 
another. They are in imagination all compact. But, while all 
poets need not be mystics, all mystics are essentially poetic. Their 
hearts ‘ like the buds of the red, red rose, lie fold within fold 
aflame/ The above lines, worthy of a poet and mystic, are not 
from Blake, but from Babur — the founder of the Mughal Empire 
in India. 

to 

Much has been written about the emperors of this dynasty of 
Delhi, but little that is of abiding human interest. Historians, 
for reasons best known to themselves, are incorrigibly— almost in- 

tolerably — political. If they were a whit more human their app- 
eal would be wider and more enduring. Under the purple poli- 
tical cloak of the Mughal emperors there was always beating a 
warm human heart ; under their jewelled crown was often a 
philosophical head concealed. The purpose of the present cau* 

serie is to throw some concentrated light upon this least suspect- 
ed aspect of Mughal history. 


To avoid being mystical ourselves, it is desirable to define 
our principal terms and the limitations of our scope. In the first 
place, ‘ mystic ’ is here not to be understood in a rigidly schola- 
stic sense. Secondly, the emperors themselves were too much 

pre*-occupied with political activity to allow ‘ the breath of even 


a myriad springs ’ to blow their heart's buds into fully, blossom- 
ed roses. But the glimpses' available to us, from their own writ- 
ings or recorded sayings, certainly indicate a mystical vein 
running through their inner lives. They were primarily or out- 

M 

wardly men of action ; else, they could not have built up and 
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administered so magnificent an empire. In their domestic life 

they were deeply social i without which they would have been 
unapproachable tyrants. But beneath all these ‘ fold within fold 

aflame ’ was an intense personality romantic and poetical like 

Babur’s, refined and humane like Humayun’s, intellectual and 
eclectic like Akbar’s, epicurian and hedonistic like Jahangir’s, 

and ShahjahSn’s, or esoteric and mystical like Dara Shukoh’s, 
and stoic and puritanical like Aurangzib’s. All these were un- 
doubtedly great men despite their well-known weaknesses. But 
for the political accident of their birth, had they been free to 
develop their private individualities, the Mughal emperors might 
have been a family of cultivated gentlemen, philosophers, poets, 
pirs , with their minds and hearts suffused with religious 

mysticism. 


In the light of the above remarks let us now acquaint our* 
selves, as intimately as the records permit, with these imperial 


mystics. 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


Babur was truly and sincerely religious, though he changed 

his sectarian labels ( Sunni and Shia ) to suit political exigencies. 
So also did Humayun, to get the support of the Persians. The 

addiction of the one to wine, as of the other to opium, did not 

tarnish the soul of either. The conqueror of Hindustan begins 

his autobiography with the invocation “ In the name of God, the 
Merciful, the Compassionate and this is no mere conventional 

dedication, As the Waqiat testifies, Babur never forgot God in 
the hour of victory or defeat. “ By the grace and mercy of 
Almierhtv God. ” he records about his triumnh at Panlnat. “ this 


Waqiat 


the hour of victory or defeat. “ By the grace and mercy of 
Almighty God, ” he records about his triumph at Panlpat, “ this 

difficult affair was made easy to me. ’’ Quoting from the Qoran 
on another occasion he exclaims ' 

*' Say, — 0 God 1 who possessest the kingdom I Thou givest 
it to whom Thou wilt and Thou takest it from whom Thou wilt ! 
In Thy hand is good, for Thou art Almighty. ’ 

When ha recovered almost miraculously, from the poison ad- 
ministered to him at Delhi ( on 21 December 1526 ), he wrote in 

a letter : “ He who has been near to death knows the worth of 


life... God gave me new-birth ! ••Through God I know today 
the worth of life, ” 
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But, even more than the above citations, the following two 
occasions will serve to illustrate the sparkling sincerity of the 
man of faith that Babur essentially was — 


On the eve of his battle with Rana Sahga — “ On Monday the 
23rd of the first Jurriada ( Bb. 25th), when I went out riding, I 
reflected, as I rode, that the wish to cease from sin had been 
always in my mind, and that my forbidden acts had set lasting 

stain upon my heart. Said I, ‘ Oh 1 my soul ’ 


* How long wilt thou draw savour from sin ? 

Repentance is not without savour, taste it i ’ 

( Persian ) 

‘ Through years how many has sin defiled thee ? 

How muoh of peace has transgression given thee? 

How much hast thou been thy passions’ slave ? 

How much of thy life flung away ? ’ 

( Turki ) 

In this mood of sincere repentance — characteristic of deeply re- 
ligious men— Babur renounced his long addiction to wine. The 
far man which he issued on this occasion opens with the words 
of the Qoran : “ Let us praise the Long-suffering one who loveth 
the penitent and who loveth the cleansers of themselves ; and let 
thanks be rendered to the gracious one who absolveth bis debtors 
and forgiveth those who seek forgiveness. He goes on to state 
that ‘ the nature of man is prone to evil, and that the abandon- 
ment of sinful appetites is only feasible by Divine aid and the 
help that cometh from on high. ’ 


“ After some days of sorrow and repentance, we (from the 

Shah to the sipahi ) abandoned all evil practices one by one, and 
the gates of retrogression became closed. On this occasion I 
received a secret inspiration and heard an infallible voice say : 
“ Ig not the time yet come unto those who believe, that their 
hearts should humbly submit to the admonition of God, and that 
truth which hath been revealed ? ” Thereupon we set ourselves 
to extirpate the things of wickedness, and we earnestly knocked 
at the gate of repentance. The Guide of help assisted us... and 
an order was given that with the Holy War there should begin 
the still greater war which has to be waged against sensuality.’' 
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Here we are face to face with a religious Mystic rather than 
an ordinary conqueror. His end was of a piece with this trait. 

“O God ! if a life may be exchanged for a life, I, who am 
Babur, give my life and my being for Humayun. a 

During the rite fever surged over him, and convinced that 

his prayer and offering had been accepted, he cried out,” I have 
borne it away ! I have borne it away ! ” 

Such was the sunset of the first of the philosophical minded 
Mughal emperors. Indeed had Babur proclaimed on the eve of 
the battle of Khanua : 

Who comes into the world will die ; 

What lasts and lives will be God. 

( Persian ) 

He who hath entered the assembly of life, 

Drinketh at last of the cup of death. 

He who hath come to the inn of life, 

Passeth at last from Earth’s house of woe. 

( Turki ) 

Before Babur quitted the inn of life, he had once contemplated 
abdication in favour of his beloved son Humayun, declaring 

“ Though I be not related to dervishes , 

Yet am I their follower in heart and soul. 

Say not a king is far from a dervish, 

I am a King but yet the slave of dervishes. ” 

Humayun, the son of such a father, and carefully trained by him, 
lived to be a gentleman of refinement and culture. But we are 
more concerned here with his inner life than his social and in- 
tellectual accomplishments. His religious faith, however, bordered 
too often on superstition. His credulity in omens and astrology 

are too well known to require mention in detail. According to 
Khwandamlr, * His mind is the seat of the secrets of eternity.’ 

His heart is the receiver of the rays of God’s guidance ; 

His words ( are) the discourses of the secrets of truth. 

t* 1 ; 

$ 

Even if we regard these as conventional epithets, Humayun 

certainly indulged in innovations which revealed the workings 
of his mind. For instance the mystical values he attached to 
the number twelve. “For, twelve is the number of digits on 

which the regulation of most worldly affairs, and of every mo- 
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menfcous business has been ordained since the creation of the 

world to the present time. Firstly because the eighth heaven is 
divided into the twelve Signs of the Zodiac and the direction of 
ten revolutions of the Sun, the Moon and the stars, and the seven 
planets is contingent on the Signs of the Zodiac. And the calcula- 
tions for months and years are based on their revolutions, and 
the light of the truth of this idea shines as the passage of days 
and months in different parts of the universe. v ( Khwandamlr) 

This is sheer obscurantism or pseudo-mysticism. Yet, if it is 
true as is recorded, Humayun had the presentiment of Ms death 
when ‘ This day after paying my morning devotions a mysterious 
thing oocurred and a secret inspiration brought this quatrain in 
my lips •• 

“ O God, make me wholly thine. 

Acquaint me with thine attributes. 

Tyrannous Reason hath crippled my soul. 

Call meThiue own madman and set me free. ” 

( Akbarnama ) 

Whence this mysticism ? 

* In 1 

+ + + 

Akbar’s religious views and philosophical proclivities are 

well-known. That he was what Vincent Smith has called a 
student of comparative religion is also quite patent. But apart 
from and more than his intellectual eclecticism his own personal 

faith was deeper than his theosophy. As a ruler indeed he tried 

to gather 

From each fair plant the blossom choicest grown, 

To wreathe a crown not only for the King, 

But in due time for every Musalman, 

Brahmin, and Buddhist, Christian and parsee, 

Thro’ all the warring world of Hindustan. 

And 

To hunt the tiger of oppres3iofi out, 

From office ; and to spread the Divine Faith* 

Like calming oil on all their stormy creeds, 

To nurse my children on the milk of Truth, 

And alchemise old hatis ihto the gold, 

Of Love, and to make it ourrent...... 
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Abul ITazl would have us believe that “ Numbers of those 
who have bid adieu to the world, such as Sonnassees, Calandars, 

Philosophers, and Sofees, ” had “their eyes opened unto know- 
ledge ” by this Majesty whose insight was esoteric. His prayers 
were effectively addressed to heaven to support their aspirations 
to translate them “ from seeming existence, unto real existence ” 
( Am-e-Akbarl ). It is this aspect of Akbar’s personality that is 


of interest to us here. 


His mystic temperament and inclinations 


are admitted by all critics including Vincent Smith. “ His re- 


ligious speculations and vagaries, 77 Smith writes, “ rested prima- 


rily on the fact that he was born with the mystic temperament. 
Later in life he came more under the influence of Hindu pan- 


theistic doctrine, which has close affinities with Sufi teaching. 


Throughout all phases he seems always to have cherished the mystic's 

ideal of close and direct communion with God , unobscured by pri- 
estly intervention or disputable dogmas. ..Pie remained a mystic 

to the end, ” ( Ahbar the Great Mogul , pp. 348-9 ). 

Quite early in life, when Akbar was only fourteen years of 
age ( in 1557 ), he appears to have got sick of the world of ‘short- 
sighted men 7 and was consumed with a passion to be away from 
men and utterly alone. In solitude he * communed with God 7 
and was immersed in ecstasy. Such a fit came over him often. 

“ One night, 77 he said, “ my heart was weary of the burden of 
life, when suddenly, between sleeping and waking, a strange 
vision appeared to me, and my spirit was somewhat comforted, 77 
( * Happy Sayings, ’ Ain. vol. iii, p. 388 ). 


Of such an occasion we have detailed impressions recorded 
by both Abul Fazl and Badauni. Early in May 1578 Akbar set 
out on a hunt. But suddenly the mystical mood captured his 
being. He called off all activity and gathered up ‘ the skirt of 
his genius from earthly pomp . 7 ‘ A sublime joy took possession 
of his bodily frame. The attraction ( jazaba ) of cognition of God 
cast its ray 7 ( Abul Fazl ). According to Badauni, “ an extra- 
ordinary change was manifested in his manner, to such an extent 
as cannot be accounted for. And every one attributed it to some 


cause or other ; but God alone knoweth secrets. 


* Take care ! for the grace of God comes suddenly, 

It comes suddenly, it comes to the mind of the wise, * 
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Commenting further upon this phase of Akbar’s life Abul Fazl 
adds ’ “ About this time the privacy of the spiritual world took 
possession of his holy form, and gave a new aspect to his world- 
adorning beauty-- What the chiefs of purity and deliverance 
( Sufi seers ? ) had searched for in vain was revealed to him. The 
spectators who were in his holy neighbourhood carried away the 

fragments of the Divine bounty. ” A recant writer has tried to 
interpret the Din-i-IlaM in terms of scholastic mysticism. * 
The subject is too vast and controversial for ampler treatment 

here. But the initiation and the entire discipline of the Shast 
certainly surround the Ilahi with a halo of mysticism : * the pure 
Shast and the pure sight shall never err. ’ Alldh-ho- Akbar . 

“ Qazi Hamdani says that £ the great name ’ is the word ' HA 
or “ He ’’-God-becausa it has a reference to God’s nature as it 
shows that He has no other at His side. Again the word ‘ Hu ’ 
is not a derivative. All epithets of God are contained in it. 

“ Possibly Handami’s interpretation is true, specially ‘ Hu ’ 
is a Sufi term and in his early youth Akbar used to chant these 

Sufi terms ‘ Za Hu ’ and ‘ Yu Hadi 1 near the Anuptolao. And it 
is quite probable that the familiar word should be repeated in his 
Sufi order.” 

The writer above referred to concludes his interesting study 
with a commentary on the Dabistan . He cites parallel passages 
from the Qordn and the Persian Sufi writers for every item of the 
ideology of the Din-i-Iiahi. “ As a Sufi ” he says, “ Akbar cried 

with brother Sufis like Sadi, RumI, Jami, Hafiz, etc. for union 
with Him/' The spirit of Akbar’s esoteric and eclectic mystic-* 
ism is well reflected in the following credo formulated by Abul 

Fazl 

“ O God, in every temple I see people that worship Thee, and in 
every language I hear spoken, people praise Thee. Polytheism and 
Islam feel after Thee. ” 

“ Each religion says, 1 Thou art one, wituout equal If it be a 
Mosque, people murmur Thy Holy prayer; and if it be a Christian 
Church people ring Thy bell from love of Thee. ” 

* ‘Akbar in the Light of the Din-i-Ilahl’ by M. L. Roy Choudhury, 
M.A., in the Proceedings of the Indian History Congress, 3rd Session, 
Calcutta, 1939. 
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" Sometimes I frequent the Christian cloister, and sometime the 
Mosque, but it is Thou whom I search from temple to temple. Thy 
elect have no dealings with either heresy or orthodoxy; for neither 
of them stands behind the screen of Thy truth.” 

“ Heresy to the heretic, and religion to the orthodox. But the dust 
of the petal belongs to the heart of the perfume-seller. ” 

+ + .+ + 

It is difficult to speak of the mysticism of either Jahangir or 
Shahjahan. Though the fountain of idealism was not dry in 
their generation it spent its waters in other channels. In spite 
of Jahangir’s intellectual allegiance to Sufism and Vedanta, and 
his interest in ascetics like Jadrup, he ' was never deep in any- 
thing but — Wine . 7 

4 A Flask of Wine, a Book of Verse — and Thou 
Beside me 7 

was his Paradise. But it was essentially an Earthly Paradise. 
Shah jahan was not cast in a more etherial mould, despite his 
interest in saints. 

4 Love is as old as man, 

But since this love began, 

Hone loved like Shah Jahan . 9 

“ I am an artist, and I worship beauty. 

Worship it and create it. 

The real Jahan is in my palaces. 

And in my love of thee. 

I write my name — the name of Shah Jahan—* 

In the enduring fabric of my marbles, 

And when the empire of our Mogul line, 

Crumbles in the inevitable flux of time, 

And Akbar and Jahangir are but words, 

That monarohise in musty chronicles, 

Men still shall say, 

Jahan built this, and this, 

Those dreams in stone were dreamed by Shah Jahan, 

Jahan of the unalterable love, the which, 

He treasured more than these ; 

The greatest builder and the greatest lover, 

That ever walked the earth. ” 

( J ast, L. S. — tihah Jahan 
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Shah Jahan’s contributions to mysticism are the Taj Mahal 
in the realm of art, and the philosophy of Dara Shukoh in the 

realm of religion. Of the former one has written 

* Not architecture ! as all others are 
But the Proud passion of Emperor’s love 
Wrought into living stone/ 

Indeed its charm is eternally mystical. Of Dara Shukoh as a 
Mystic we shall presently speak. Manwhile we might dispose of 
Aurangzib who had the reputation of being a Zinda Pir. He is 
more of an enegma : In his private life he was intensely reli- 


gious,- 


Witness 


ing and praying in the thick of the fight on the frontier against 

the Uzbeks. It served to mystify his enemy. But as Dara stig- 
matised him he was a namazi . Yet his last letter to Prince 


matised him he was a namazi. Yet his last letter to Prince 
Azam reveals unmistakably the soul of a mystic : 

4 Peace be on you I 

* Old age has arrived and weakness has grown strong; strength has 
left my limbs. I came alone and am going away alone. I know not 
who I am and what I have been doing. The days that have been 

spent except in austerities have left only regret behind 

‘Life so valuable, has gone away for nothing. The Master has been 
in my house, but my darkened eyes cannot see his splendour. Life 
lasts not ; no trace is left of the days that are no more ; and of the 


future there is no hope 


* I brought nothing with me ( into the world ), and am carrying away 
with me the fruits of my sins. I know not what punishment will fall 
on me. Though I have strong hopes of His grace and kindness, yet 
view of mv acts anxietv does not leave me. When I am parting 


from my own self, who else would remain to me ? 
4 Whatever the wind may be, 

I am launching my boat on the water ? 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


Dara Shukoh was the greatest of the imperial mystics of Delhi. 
In fact his mysticism disqualified him for the imperial role 

which brought about the tragedy of his life. ‘ An exalted soul, a 
noble heart, a liberal mind, a freshness of outlook, a lofty ideal- 
ism, and an inexhaustible thirst for knowledgs--these were 
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the uncommon gifts with which nature endowed Mm. ” He read 
much Persian poetry, his biographer Dr. Qanungs tells us ; but 

Firdausi and Sadi had far less interest for him than Ruml and 

Jami. Indeed, he read much besides, including the Bhagamd 
Gita, the Upanisads and other Hindu Vedantic works. 

Dara like all other mystics had visions. In one of these, one 
night, 6 in the prime of his youth ’ an angel cried out to him 
in a dream four times : “ God has bestowed upon thee what no 


king on earth did ever gst. 




In time, Dara tells us, “ the fore- 


shadowing of it began to be manifest, and day by day the veil 
was lifted little by little. ” He joined the Qadiri school of 
mystics and instinct or inspiration led him in his quest of die 
Tawhid : ‘ Take one step out of thyself, that thou mayst arrive 
at God. ’ Limitations of space do not permit us to follow Dara 


through all the intricacies of ‘ the 
content with only a few glimpses. 


We 


“ I have no hope of reaching the goal through my own deeds 
and acts,” says the Prince. “ My sole reliance is on thy mercy, 


Haqnuma 


Q lord ! ” In his Risala-i- 
of Union,’ Dara declares — 

( i ) “ No oue is a stranger to thee in this Universe; on what- 
ever thou layest thy hands, that confronts thee as thy own self. 


(ii) “ 0 thou who seekest God everywhere, thou verily art 

• * 

that God and not separate from Him. This search, of thine is 
exactly like the search of the drop for the ocean, when it is al- 
ready in the midst of the waters of the ocean. 


( iii ) 


When 


to perfection, then 


there will remain no doubt that thou art the truth.” 

Even a bare recital of the titles of his works will give the 
reader some idea of Dara's contributions to the literature of 


mysticism. 


Safinat-ul-awliya or lives 


Muslim 


Sufism 


Mian 


* full of the pain of search ’ in the path of 
ul-awliya, dealing mainly with the life 

Lahore, incidentally notices the various stages of the mystic 

journey ; ( 3 ) Risala-i- Haqnuma, or the Compass of Truth, was 


written for the instruction of novices in the Path of Sufism ; 
(4) Majmua-ahBaharain, or Mingling of two Oceans,, is the pro- 
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duct of comparative study of Hinduism and Islam ; ( 5 ) Sirr-ul- 
asrar, or the Secret of Secrets is the appropriate title of his trans- 
lation of the Upanisads ; ( 6 ) Hasanat-ul- A rifln , comprises a 
defence of his pantheistic views as against the criticism of the 
orthodox Muslims; ( 7 ) Tariqat-ul- Haqiqat gives a more eloquent 
expression to his favourite idealism ; and (8) Tarjuma-i-Joga- 
Vashiaht.1 a translation of the Foga-vasista. 

In the ripeness of his wisdom and learning Dara sang : 

** Thou art in the Kaaba as well as 
in ihe Somnath temple; 

In the convent as well as in the tavern. 

Thou art at the same time 
the light and the moth ; 

The wine and the cup, the sage and the fool, 
the friend and the stranger 

Thou art thyself the rose and 
the amorous nightingale ; 

Thou art thyself the moth around 
the light of thine own beauty. ” 

Here indeed is the greatest of the imperial mystics of Delhi 
en raport with the soul of India; and in the words of Dr. Qanungo- 
“ It is hardly an exaggeration to say that anyone who intends to 
take up the solution of religious peace in India must begin the 
work where Dara Shukoh had left it and proceed on the Path 
chalked out by that Prince. ” 



THE EXTENT OF MAHARASTRA AS FOUND IN THE 

AIHOLE INSCRIPTION 


BY 

S. R. Shende 
I. Introduction 

This is an humble attempt to draw to this subject the atten- 
tion of learned scholars whose wider knowledge and deep study 

will surely settle th.9 issue. The writer here merely opens it. 

In this article an attempt is made to determine the territories 

which were included in Maharastra according to the Aihole 

inscription 1 ( of the 556th year of the Saka Era, and the 3735th 

year after the great Makabharata War ) which describes, in its 
25 th verse, Maharastra as, 

uurorra: \ 

i. e. “ Who ( PulakesI II ) attained sovereignty of the Tri Maha- 
rastra containing 99000 villages. ” The territory covered by 
this Tri Maharastra is not shown in the poem, in clear terms, 

and therefore we have to search it out. But before doing so, it 

% 

will be helpful to see what we know of its colonization. 

II. Colonization oe Maharastra 

♦ ♦ 

The first Aryan colonist 2 of Daksinapatha, we know of, 
according to tradition, is Agasti, who crossed the Vindhya 
mountain and settled in Yidarbha. s Agasti being one of the 

1 { 1 ) Ind. Ant. Vol. V : 67 ; Yol. VIII : 237 
( 2) Epi. Ind. Vol. VI : I. 

( 3 ) Selections from Sanskrit Inscriptions by Diskalkar, Part I, p. 37ff. 

3 sn^pTRoi, arcqsiw, ?«, *$i% ? ?? to ??h. 

5 TT?^rf%fRPIOT, Agastyasrama situated in Vidarbha 

can be traced here. 
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authors 1 of the Vedic hymns, we can take back the date of the 


Maharastra 

♦ • 


to the date when the Vedas were 
being composed i. 8. nearly 4 thousand years before the com- 
mencement of the Saka Era. Reference to ST^rcrr ‘TTT in ^F^r? 2 
10. 61. 8 and to 3 in ^icRST aigm 14, 5,5,22 support this 


view, 


Maharastra 


( 1 ) Malava 
( 2 ) Asmaka 


( a ) Hasikya 
( b ) Petanika 
( c ) Karhataka 


( 3 ) Aparanta 
( 4 ) Vidarbha 

( 5 ) Kuntala 


Here srTo?«r is mentioned as a part of fTflTTSf because there 
existed a dialect of the language of JTfHrsj, of the 

name of 37fSIT%$T, 4 a dialect spoken in SRs# - , the famous city of 

irr^sr seems to have been colonized in Vedic period. 5 

These we find recorded and form parts of Maharastra. 

The locations of these colonies were since then well known. 

There were minor colonies such as Pandu Rastra, Deva 

Rastra, 6 Gopa Rastra 7 Malla Rastra etc., and are accepted as 
parts 8 of Maharastra. All these colonies were, in these days, 


being treated as “ Rastras” 9 and their residents as “Rastrikas.- ” 


These Rastras being of the same race, religion and culture, 
must have been in close contact with one another for several 
centuries, and must have developed a common civiliza- 


p- 


1 Wk? 1. 179. 

2 4000 to 1500 years before Saka era [ ( a } Orion by Tilak ( 1898 Ed. ) 
219. 


( b ) sfP/TPT by Disit ( 1931 Ed- ) p. 136 ]. 


5TFTPT 


( JTiTffrr 


page 128). 


#R!tT 


lanrr 


entioned in 4. 8. 8. 




there is a village named gcfu'5' Tasgaon Taluka. 


7 


JTTTW 


page IS ). 

8 History of Medieval Hindu India by Vaidya, Vol. I, p. 259. 

9 Bom. Gaz., Vol. I-Part II, page 143. 
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tion, one language and the same social customs. Consequently 
all these colonies op Rastras and Rastrikas must have been 
amalgamated into one society and a big nation, with Maharastra 
as their common name, after the colonization of had 

taken place. 

It is not possible to determine the exact date of such a 
transformation, requiring as it does several hundreds of years ; 
still it can be presumed that it must have taken place ten 

P _ 

centuries prior to the Saka Era. 


III. Maharastra prior to Pulakesin II 


♦ ♦ 


The name of this Union occurs first 


Mah 


course of the description of Assoka’s missionary expeditions to 
the different parts of Bharatavarsa. One of these parts was 
Maharatta, the Pali form for Maharastra. Since these expeditions 

lULa \l wklIi 

belong to the 4th century prior to Saka Era, this first mention of 
the name should be safely assigned to that period. The reference 

for the second time is found in the Kamasutra 2 of Vatsyayana 

tR * HfiHf 

( VTRURR ) of the first century of the Saka Era as Maha- 
rastrakanam ( ) and Maharastrikya ( ) 

and in Brhatsarhhita 3 of Varahamihira ( by about the 5th cen- 

P 

tury of the Saka Era ) as Maharastrah ( HfureET: ). 


It is evident from the above that the use of this name is made 
very rarely in literature but those of the colonies are very 

common ti.ll ths 10th century. The oldest name Dandakaranya 
( ) is still in use in the opening of the Samkalpa ( w?<t) 
in our rites as fiTTRyf; ^f^rcf or cut ( as the case may be ) 

apJTOtaq' 3'5r ... 


All the four references stated above are mere mention of 
the name but the location of the country is given nowhere. As 
the subject-matter of those books calls for no occasion to specify 
it, it is no wonder that they remain silent on this point Now 

1 Turner’s Mahavaso : 71 to 74. 

I 

2 qftfTfs^: ( qfrq%qq: ]%q: ) Vol. 2, Oh. 5, Sec. 29. qjg- TUffqsrqiq; Vol. 2 > 

Ch. 4, Sec. 11. ( ) published by Chaukhamba Sanskrit Series, Benares. 

t 

B Ch. 10, verse 8. Page 66 of the commentary by Kern ( 1865 Ed. ). 
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the location is mentioned for the first time in the inscription 
referred to in the opening paragraph. 

IV. COMMENTATORS UNHEEDFUL OF MAHARASTRA 

• » 

The Aihole inscription has been commented 1 upon by good 

many learned and able scohlars from varied points of views but 

none have viewed it from the point of the extent of MaharSstra, 

the only exception being of the late Dr. Ketkar who has drawn 

the attention of the readers of his Praelna Maharastra ( 

« • * 

yfjPTf 6 ? — pp. 459 ff. ) to this point and promised to deal with it in 
the second volume of that series. 

The historicity 2 of this inscription has been tested and certi- 
fied by a good many research scholars and since then it has been 
proved very useful to the student of history, 

V. The First Seventeen Stanzas 

The first 13 stanzas of the inscription deal with the achieve- 
ments of the ancestors of PulakesI II. The verse 14th; tells us that 
Mangallsa, who was in charge of the administration of the 
kingdom, tried to betray PulakesI, the heir-apparent to the 

throne, by installing his own son to the Gadi. But the 15th 

* 

narrates that the aims of Mangallsa are frustrated, that he is 
killed in the scuffle, and that PulakesI comes to the throne. The 
16th informs us that on account of the chaos arising from the 
conflict between uncle and nephew, those kings, whose territo- 
ries were so far conquered and annexed 3 to their own by the 
Calukyas, picked up this opportunity to try to recover these ; the 

• See foot-note 1 on page 494. 

3 ( 1 ) Epi. Ind. Vol. VI : 3 ( Kielhorn ) 

( 2 ) Ind. Ant. Vol. V : 68 ( Fleet’) 

( 3 ) Selections from Sanskrit Inscriptions, Vol. I, Part II : 131 by D. B, 
Diskalkar, M.A, 

$ In verse 9 KTrtivarmS had overpowered Nala, • Kadamba and Maurya 
kings. The Nalas were ruling in Kalinga and Mauryas and Kadambas in 

Kohk&na. 

(Selections from Sanskrit Inscriptions by D. B. Diskalkar, Vol. I, Part II, 
P. 32 ). 

63 ( Annals, B. O. R. I. ] 
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in the 17th relates a concrete instance 
of such a revolt by Appaika and Govinda. In this way when 
PulakesI came to the throne we find that all these internecine 
feuds had resulted in diminishing his kingdom which once 
had indeed extended from the Western to the Eastern seas ( *r: 

V. 11). Verses 9,10, 12 and 13 support the 

above statement. 

VI. Two Divisions of the Conquests 

The verses which describe the conquests of PulakesI, if one 
were to look into them minutely, are in two divisions. The first 
division contains verses 18 to 22. Verses 23 to 25 do not narrate 
any conquest. Then again description of conquests commences 

v 

from v. 26 and is carried on till v. 31. This is the second divi- 
sion. The intention of the poet in thus dividing the conquest 
can well be imagined from the verses 23 to 25. In V. 23 he tells 
the story of the total defeat of Harsa by the king. The v. 24 
shows the king’s military powers by telling that he did not feel 
necessity of maintaining elephants, the strongest factor of the 
militia of those days, for the protection of his kingdom beyond 
the Narmada. In v. 25 the poet showers eulogies in glaring 

terms on his king for “ having attained sovereignty of the 

Maharastra which was as big as to contain 99000 villages. ” 

% 

There are two more points that make this intention of the 
poet more clear. The first is this, that the description of the 
conquests is not in the order in which these took place but in 
geographical sequence. We quote here two instances in support 
of the above statement;. The first is that of the conquest of the 

TT2ST in v. 27, territory in Godavari district of the Madras Pre- 
sidency, which took place, according to V. Smith, in 609 A. D. 
( Early History of India : 1914 Ed. p. 425 ). The other is that of 
the battle between PulakesI and Harsa which, as Dr. A. S. 
Altekar says ( Annals of B. O. R. I., Vol. XIII, page 306 ), had 

9 • * 

taken place between 630 and 634 A. D. The poet describes the 
former conquest in verse 27 and the latter in verse 23. 

And the second point is that the poet observed this 

geographical sequence with the intention of bringing toge- 

6 

ther the parts of Maharastra which were not so far in the 

« ' .. * - ’• 

possession of PulakesI, who had Just conquered these as described 
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in verses IS to 22. And this motive is further strengthened by 
the fact that the poet stops describing the further conquests and 
begins describing military greatness and praising the king as in 
verses 23, 24 and 25. These eulogies are supported by the facts 
that “ the fame of the King of the Deccan reached the ears of 


tow* 


the king of Persia 1 ”, and PulakesI assumed the title of 
after he conquered Harsa. 2 And the praises end by telling that 
the king became overlord of whole of the Maharastra. It is 


still wonder that the poet does not here lose the opportunity 
of recording the extent of that country. The poet is out to eulo- 

ise the king. The inscription is a Pra&asfci ( eulogy ) and 
hence it can be presumed that, having found the king overjoyed 
at his being the master of the whole of Maharastra, the poet did 

4 

utilise this opportunity rightly as in verse 25. Had it not been 

so there is no reason why the poet should mention Maharastra 

• * 

and its dimensions. 

It should be further noted that part of Maharastra was al- 
ready his, when he ascended the throne and that the king did not 

conquer it afresh. It is also worth noting that the eulogies are 
not given along with each conquest, nor are they at the end of 

all the conquests, but are given when he describes the king as 
“ having attained sovereignty of Maharastra.” 

Therefore the verses 18 to 22 make one division of the des- 


Maharastra 


so far in his possession. 


Verses 26 to 31 make the second division of it. Ths countries 

mentioned therein were outside Maharastra. 

• • 

Verse 32 sums up the second division and the description of 
the conquests. 

The verses 25 and 32, quoted below, will speak for themselves. 
Verse 25 s 




9 

mmmm fdfrf: srrfrf^rt: ! 


1 Early History of India by Smith ( 1914 Ed* ), page*426. 

m % 

2 Selections from Sanskrit Inscriptions by Diskalkar Vol. I, Part II, 
page 133 ; Epi. Ind. Vol. VII, 163. 
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aTirrr^r^'TTrrcg qr *rsm«£¥Ton*a; 

^srafa^rjrrJT^nrt srvr&rr^ n 

Verse 32 : 

JT^5T^?5TT%^f|% ^f^TT?^^cTr %ft 

T%^T ^rUNrfrT^Uvr’T 3R7%rTT^TTTrW I 

^Tcnff *mff vf%5?tr 

tfwrrsnfr $nw n 

VII. Countries covered by Maharastra 

* ♦ 

The first thing in this direction we have to do is to name the 

countries Pulakesi conquered and the other is to find out 

• * • • 

those he already possessed. The territory, covered by the coun- 
tries in these two lists, will help to mark out the countries 
covered by Maharastra. 


The names of the newly conquered countries are : 


Serial 

No. of the 

The name of 

Present name 

No. 

the verse 

the country conquered 

( a ) Parts} 1 

18 

Vanavasi 1 

Shimoga and 

of MahS-r 



Canara districts. 

rastra ) 2 

• * W 

19 

Kingdom of the 

The Mysore state 



Ganga 8 kings 

except Shimoga 




district. 

3 

19 

Kingdom of 

The tract north- 



Alupa 3 kings 

east of Vanavasi. 


1 ( 1 ) Selections from Sanskrit Inscriptions by Diskalksr, Vol, I, Part II, 

P. 133. 

( 2 ) Mysore Gaz. Vol. V, Page 1352 

( 3 ) Vanavasi in Sirsi Taluka of North Canara : Dharwar Gaz. 

P. 388. 

2 Bom. Gaz, Vol, I, Part II: 299, Talkhad, the capital of the Ganga 
kings is oa the Kaveri river south-east of Mysore city, 

3 Bom. Gaz. Vol, I, Part II : 309, 
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Serial 

No. of the 

The name of 

Present name 

No. 

the verse 

the country conquered 

4 

20 

Territory of 
Maurya 1 Chief 

Southern Kohkana. 

» 

5 

21 

Puri 2 

Thana district. 

6 

22 

Lata Desa s 

m 

Gujarat, north of 




the Narmada. 

7 

22 

Malava Desa 

Malwa. 

8 

22 

Kingdom of 

Southern part of 

(b) Parts ] 9 


Gurjara 4 

Rajputana. 

26 

Kingdom of 

Eastern part of 

outside { 
Maha- f 


Kosala 5 

Chhattisgarh 
division of C.P. 

rastrs j 

• • J 



but not Baster 




and Kanker states. 


1 Early History of India by V. Smith ( 1914 ) Page 195. 

2 Bom. Gaz. Vol. I, Part II ; 283. 

8 ( a ) J. B. B. R. A. So Vol. 21, page 413. 

( b ) %%RPFT by %. snm ( 19*1 Ed. ) page 282. “ ^ 

%5pfr wzm €m\ nrrq'r *t°tpi !3f. ” 

( c ) Lata is between Thana and Surat ( Bom. Gaz. Vol. I, part I page 

283 foot~note'5 ) and it was one of the seven parts of Konkapa. 

4 ( a ) J. B. B. R. A. S., V ol. 21, page 415. 

( b ) A Gurjara Chieftain by name Dadda II was ruling in Lata, and 
this Broach Gurjara kingdom was a petty principality hardly equal to 2 or 
3 modern districts. This is not the King whom Pulakesi defeated. Annals of 
the B. 0. R. I„ Vol. XIII, p. 304. 

( c ) Since the poet .mentions both Lata and Gurjara here it is clear 
that he does not mean Gurjara ruling in Broach. Taking into consideration 
that Gurjara has been mentioned after Malwa and that the poet preferred 
geographical sequence to describe the conquests, to the order of the countries 
conquered, and tells us that Pulakesi first beat Lata, then Malwa and lastly 
Gurjara who were in those days in Rajputana. Therefore by Gurjara 
we must take their country as Rajputana and not Broach nor Lata. Early 

History of India by Smith p. 321 & 322 ( 1914 Ed.). 

/ 

5 Vidarbha of the beginning of the Saka Era was a very big country 

divided by Varada river ( Act V, verse 13). MaharSstca is des- 
cribed as having been extended upto east sea as u ?? by Maha- 

nubhavas. Even today Halbi, a dialect of Marathi, is the chief language 
of Baster state close to the eastern sea. Hence country of Eosala must 
be beyond the hilly tracts in Khairagarh, Nandgaon and other states and to 
the North of Baster and Ranker. 
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Serial No. of the 


The name of 


Present name 


No. 

the verse 

the country conquered 

10 

26 

Kingdom of 
Kalihga 

Orissa. 

11 

27 

Pistapura 

A Zamindari in 
Godavari district. 

12 

28 

Kunala 1 

Territory between 
Godavari and 

Krsna riverB. 

« » • 

13 

29 

Pallava king- 
dom of Kanclpura 

Chingalput 

district. 

14 

30 

Cola 2 kingdom 

Tanjore district. 

15 

31 

Pandya 2 kingdom 

Madura district 

16 

31 

Kingdom of 
Kerala 2 kings 

Malbar and adjoin 
ing native states. 


If the readers will see the map they will notice that countries 
mentioned above have formed a circle. From this it can be 
easily inferred that the territory inside this circle was the king- 
dom of PulakesI when he ascended the throne. Though the 
poet does not say anything on this point it can be ascertained 

from the following facts : 

1 The Kalacuri 3 kingdom was 
( verse 12 ). 

2 The territory north of Bhlmarathi 4 river where Appaika 
and Govind were brought to books ( V. 17 ) should be Sholapur 
and Usmanabad districts. 

3 Vatapi ( V. 7 & 32 ) i. e. Bijapur district was his capital. 
These three places were, according to this inscription, in his 
possession whan he came to the throne. As to the possession of 


Mangallsa 


1 jEpi, Ind. Yol. VI, page 3. 

2 Bom. Gaz. Yol. I, part II, page 133. 

3 The kingdom of Kalacuri was near qfaliTI Hemada by this 

time. They shifted to Tripuri near Jubbulpore in the 10th century. 

4 Bhlmarathi is present iftvp or ^trPTr river 

( 1 ) qfwrnqis- 3? qi pfrerw g4i|: n 
( 2 ) <T3fpt qrqw R?rnr4 

— “ 3TI|6t Ttiin ” by Share, p. 6 
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the unmsnfcioiied territories inside the circle, we can safely 
take them to be parts of his kingdom, since he would not leave 
any country unconquered between his ancestral kingdom and 

the countries he conquered later on. 

Thus the tracts of land forming parts of Tri Maharastra, 
according to Aihole inscription are •' — 

( i ) In the possession of Pulakesi when he ascended the 
throne •' — 

Old Names Current Names 

( 1 ) Kingdom of Kalacuri ( 1 ) Country round about 

Frhrra r i n N e m a d a 

( 2 ) A.smaka ! ( 2 ) Districts of Khandesh, 

Buldhana, Aurangabad, 

and up to lath and 
Kolhapur States. 

( 3 ) Nasikya ( 3 ) District of Nasik and 

adjoining territory. 

( 4 ) Karhataka ( 4 ) Satara district and 

Western parts of 
Kolhapur State. 

( 5 ) Kuntala 1 2 ( 5 ) S. M. C. and Kanarese 

speaking districts of the 
Bombay Presidency 
and of Nizam’s dominion 

and Bellary district, 

1 griftqrrr by Dr. F. V. Bapat ( 1924 Ed. ) page 143, Slokas 976-77. Page 

147, Slokas 1010-1011 ; Paithan was included in Asmaka. 

8 ( a ) Inscriptions in Northern Karnatak and Kolhapur by Prof. 
Kundangar. By Northern Karnatak the author meant Southern Maratba 
Country and Southern districts of the Bombay Presidency. This book con- 
tains a good many references to Kuntala from the inscriptions of the part. 

Hence it is clear that this part was Kuntala, in those days. 

( b ) Dr. Sten Konow tells us that Maharastra comprises Vidarbha and 

Kuntala. — Ind. Ant. Vol. XXXII, page ISO. 

( c ) He again tells us 

To the South of Aryavarta was the great country called Maha- 
rastra extending Southward to the Krsna and sometimes also including the 
country of the Kuntalas which broadly corresponds to the southern part of 

( continued on the next page ) 
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Old Names Current Names 

( 6 ) No old specific name is ( 6 ) Telugu speaking districts 

found for this part of Nizam’s dominion 

( 7 ) Vidarbha ( 7 ) Berar (except Buldhana) 

and whole of C, P. 

( except the northernmost 
districts beyond Narmada . 

( ii ) Countries newly conqured as in V. 18 to 22 shown in 
( Part 7 ) list numbering serially 1 to 8. 

Here ends the subject-matter of this paper ; still there are 

two more allied points.’ ^raTT and 

JT^TjStfafarrre; deserve special attention. 

VIII. =raT«?T or rimsms' 

These two words have been translated by Dr. Fleet \ Dr. 
Kielhorn, Dr. Ketker, and Mr. Diskalkar as ( one ) “ Maha- 
rastra ; though, while giving the literal meaning, it is given as 
“ Three Maharastras. ” There is no clue or explanation given 

• 0 

by the poet to make clear why he describes Maharastra as 
Tri Maharastra and therefore we have to search it from changes 
caused by the political, social and linguistic happenings in 
these parts. 

Our theory of Tri Maharastra ( rsnTfTCtg ) is as follows s — 

History tells us that many tribes have come down the Punjab. 
The verse 22nd of this inscription contains Gurjars, who had 

in those days their kingdom in Rajputana, then named after the 

« ^ r m mm m 

settlers as or *T3f??5T. This tribe was very powerful and 
much stronger than the then residents. There were other new- 
comers such as A.hirs, Huns, Kushans, Shakas and others, These 

( continued from the previous page ) 

the Bombay Presidency and Hyderabad. — Linguistic Survey of India. Vol. 
VII, page 3. 

( d ) Guptas in by H. 0. Ray Chaudbari, in the Proceedings of the 
History Congress ( Allahabad 1938 ), pages 43-44. 

1 ( 1 ) Epi. Ind. Vol, VI, page 10 by Dr. Kielhorn. 

( 2 ) Ind. Ant. Vol. V, page 72 and Vol. VIII, p. 244 by Dr. Fleet. 

( 3 ) Selections from Sanskrit Inscriptions, Vol. I, part II, pages 134 

and 148, by Diskalkar. 

( 4 ) Praclna Maharastra by Dr. Ketkar, page 463. 
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new-comers might have had an upper hand in the formation of 
a new combination of culture, language, mode of living and 
manners, giving birth to altogether a new society, we find today 
in Rajaputana and Malwa. This process may have been at work 
by the time of in some visible form. 


To the south also, there had been a flow coming up of a diff- 


erent language i. e. 


Kanarese which crossed the borders of 


Karnatak 1 i. e. the present Mysore State and entered Kuntala. 
The very Calukyas had shifted to Vatapi where Kanarese had 


then made its way. This language was made vehicle for pro- 
pagation 2 of their faith by the Jain kings 3 of the Gahga, 
Kadamba, Hoysala, Punnata dynasties. 


It is these Jains who gave the Kanarese a great lift by creat- 
ing abundant literature in it. The Kadamba kings were 

ruling over Dharwar and Belgaum districts in the 5th 
century A. D. and their grants, 4 * * * * by copper plate, of villages and 
lands were in furtherance of the Jain religion. 

Maharastrl, one of the corrupt forms of Sanskrit, the langu- 
age of Maharastra, began in those dayB waning; giving birth to 

a still more corrupt form i. e. Apabhramsa. Another thing 

in this connection to be noted is that the centre of gravity of 

Maharastra was in those days in Vidarbha and the western part 

of it i. e. Marathi speaking parts of the Bombay Presidency 

was backward in every respect. These two reasons might 
have given a fair chance to the flourishing Kanarese to make a 
firm footing in Kuntala. 


1 Mysore Gazetteer ( Vol. I, p. 256 ) “ Mysore is properly the ” 

Caldwell’s Grammar of Dravidian languages ( 1856 Ed. ) p- 6. 

2 Mysore Gaz. Vol. T, p. 335-86. 

8 ( a ) and ^gFT ( 331 to S 9 ? A. D. ) introduce Jainism from W*l- 

^oyfficS : Mysore Gaz. Vol. I, page 286. 

( b ) Jainism was state creed of tbe Ganga, Rastrakiita, Kalacuri and 

Hoyasal kings — Mysore Gazetteer Vol. I, page 295. 

( c ) For more than 1000 years Jainism was professed by rulers. 

(d) Upto the 12th century A, D. every Kannada writer was Jain. 

—History of Kanarese literature by Rice, page 17. 

1 Belgaum Dist. Gaz. p. 353. 
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To this side, unlike the north, the change is only linguistic 
and not social which should be marked. 

These changes must have been before the eyes of the poet 
while describing Maharastra, as Tri Maharastra. Since there 
are today Hindi dialects beyond the Narmada and Kanarese 
below the Krsna, the readers will, it is hoped, find our theory of 
the origin and mention of Tri Maharastra to be correct. 

It will be interesting to note that there are 24 names 1 ( ma- 
jority of countries ) with an adjective fit affixed to them. It is 
for the scholars of ancient history to search out what should 


be inferred by this T=f ; whether it has got any specific meaning 
or it merely indicates its greatness. 


Ravikirti says Maharastra contained 99000 villages. It was 
customary in those days to mention important divisions with 

figures. It was uncertain whether they indicated the villages 
they contained or their revenue or anything else. Some of the 
antiquarians are doubtful as to what these figures imply. 

The mention of the figure here is not a doubtful case. It 

clearly refers to villages. This number nearly tallies with that 
of the 1931 census figures which are given below. 

Divisions of Tri Maharastra Number of villages 

as named today. from 1931 census volumes. 

( 1 ) Bombay Presidency ( Br. ) upto 
Mahl Nadi ( excluding Kaira, 
and A.hmedabad districts and 

Sind ). 20707 

( 2 ) States in Bombay Presidency 

upto Cambay. 6898 


1 A list of words with an adjeotive : — ■ 

( 1 ) few? ( 2 ) ( 3 ) l^r? ( 4 ) ra^ra ( 5 ) l%ft ( 6 ) fef? 

( 7 ) mw ( 8 ) ( 9 ) ( 10 ) rawn { 11 ) raqT? ( 12 ) 

( 13 ) ( 14 ) ( 15 ) raichr ( 16 ) mrrai ( 17 ) ra^mra ( 18 ) raw 

( 19 ) raffira# ( 20 ) ra^rwi ( 21 ) rawrara ( 22 ) m&wn ( 23 ) fwt 
( 24 ) iWrar. 

( from the manuscript copy of 41 Geographical Dictionary M 

by Pandit Chitrava Sbastri of Poona ). 
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Divisions of Tri Maliarastra 
as named today. 


Number of villanes 
from 1931 census volumes, 


( 3 ) Navaaari and Baroda divisions 
and Baroda town of Baroda 
State. 

( 4 ) 0. P. ( Br. ) excluding Saugar, 
Bilaspur, Damoh, Jubfculpore 

and Eaipur districts. 

(5)0. P. States* Makrai, Khai- 

ragarb, Nandgaon, Kanker and 
Baster. 

( 6 ) Nizam’s dominion 
( 7 ) Mysore state 

( 8 ) C. I. States excluding Bundelkband 

and Baghelkkand 
( 9 ) Districts of Gwalior state in 
C. I. •' Ujjain, Amjera, Sajapur 


1627 


29981 


4080 

21830 

16591 


12041 


and Mandsaur. 


3756 


Total 


117511 


Note:— No figures of Rajputana and Kathiawar states and 
Northern Gujarat are included in the above list because these 
are not mentioned in the inscription. Linguistically these parts 

also were one with the above. 

This total makes us bold to say that the figure 99000 is not 


an imaginary one; on the contrary its correctness is confirmed. 
Dr. Fleet 1 does not take this figure as meaningless. 

It is not supposed that the territories referred to above by 
old names cover the same areas. The changes must have been 
slight; and therefore we are nearer the truth. The figure 99000 

can therefore be safely relied upon. 


Since we find the number of the 


Maliarastra 


nearly correct we are right when we say that what Pulakesi 
possessed when he ascended the throne and the countries 
he conquered, as described in V. 18 to 22, had in those days one 
collective name of Maliarastra. All these regions were, 


collective name of Maliarastra. All these regions were, 
in the 6fch century, being recognised as Maliarastra and 
therefore the use of the nam9 of Maharastra by Raviklrti 
for all these territories was correct. It is evident from 


1 Bom, Gaz. Vol. I, part II, pages 298, foot-note 
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the cultural, social and linguistic revolution that was 
going on by that time ; the present day Maharastra is much 

reduced \ as we see from ( arar£»T3JT- 

of 12th century A. D. ). It seems from the Sanskrit sentence 

just quoted that Kuntala was not then left out of Maharastra. 

The famous Chinese traveller, Hiuen Tsang, also supports 1 2 us. 
He describes Pulake^I to be a ^Tiifa king and king of Maha- 
rastra. The description of the traveller of the temperament and 
tendencies of the people of Maharastra is exactly the same as 
those of the present day Maharastriyans. 

X. Why This is Maharastra 

* ♦ 

The reasons are as under : — 

(1) PulakesI did not conquer Maharastra as he did other count- 
ries. The heart and major portion of it was already in his posses- 
sion when he came to the throne. 

sPWfnrriaF# 3 means, he acquired the sovereignty of 

whole of Maharastra by conquering such parts of it which were 
not so far under his control and not that he conquered the 
whole of it afresh. 

( 2 ) There was no reason for mentioning the number of 
villages of Maharastra alone, had it been one of the countries 
conquered by him. This has neither been done in the case of the 
other countries he brought under him nor at the end of the 
description of all conquests i. e. after 31st verse. 

( 3 ) The verbs 4 indicating conquests in the verses 18 to 22 

1 A commentary on published by jrquiSir, SRRB. 

2 Hiuen Tsang visited the capital of Mahararstra, King of which was 
PulakesI II. Il6 is Ksatriya by race. Also he writes about the tempera- 
ment of the people of MaharSstra-Fleet, Dynasties of the Kanarese 
Districts of Bombay Presidency, page 24. Beal. Vol. II, page 255. 

s Epi.Ind. Vol. VI: 10; Ind. Ant. Vol. VIII : 244. 

i Verbs in verses 18 to 22 and 26 to 31. 

V. 18. q?f=n^t 

V. 19. iFTr^V?]: %qi^rrTr ; I5ti?r: 3U^R; 

v. 20. 33STRFIWJ OTIufcf, 

V. 21. gft 

V. 22. c51?RTc5^3TTT: 

( continued on the next page ) 
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and 28 to 31 have a cleaT meaning to that effect but as to 

it may mean “ conquered ” but it emphasises 

“ having attained sovereignty.” 

( 4 ) The poem describes the conquests not in the order in 
which these took place but in a geographical sequence, 1 making 
two divisions of verses 18 to 22 and 26 to 34, the former indicat- 
ing parts of Maharastra and the latter outside it. 


( 5 ) There was not any country 


Makarastraka or Tri 


Maharastra between Malwa, Gurjaratra and Kosala in geogra- 
phical sequence, which history knows of. The name of that country 
in those days was Jejakabhukti, 2 the present day Bundelkkand 

and Baghelkhand, which is between Malwa and Kosala which had 
not a bright history behind it. It was and is a hilly and back- 
ward country and thinly populated even today. The number of 
villages of both the countries together, according to 1931 census, 

is only 11213. It cannot be Maharastra and not certainly Tri 
Maharastra. 

< 6 ) The proper place for the eulogies showered on PulakesI 

( V. 25 ) ought to have been at the end of the conquests after 31st 
verse and not in the middle. These are given neither along with 

each conquest nor at the end of the description of all, but are 
attached to Maharastra only, when PulakesI attained sovereignty 

and assumed the title of ParameSvara after bringing under his 
control such parts of Maharastra which were not so far in his 
possession, 


( 7 ) It can be shown that linguistically his ancestral king- 
dom plus the countries mentioned in V. 18 to 22 formed in those 
days one unit. 

# 

( continued from the previous page ) 

V. 26. swnfhmf^Vrr: spppa; 

v. 27. fqsst iq£ snmi; 1 
v. 28 . cores’ oTcT ^ 

v. 29 . 'TgyFTr tr 

V. 30. gritCR-f^rcifr: ^T3T VRlTlt Vi 

1 Annals of B. 0. R. Vol. XIII, page 303. 

2 Med. His. Ind. by Yaidya ( Hindu kings ), Vol. 1 : 361-62. 



A NOTE ON THE GOA COPPER-PLATE INSCRIPTION 


OF KING CANDRAVARMAN 


BY 


Dines Chandra Sircar 


Mr. Moreshwar G. Dikshit has recently published in the New 

Indian Antiquary , Yol. IV, August 1941, pp. 181-84, the text of 

a very interesting copper-plate inscription found in Goa and 

belonging to a king called Candravarman. As regards the pedi- 
gree of this king, Mr, Dikshit observes, “ It is not clearly stated 
in the inscription to what family he ( i. 6., Candravarman ) be- 
longed. But from the figure of the varaha appearing on [ the 
seal ] resembling the seal on [ the ] Halsi Plates, we would like 

to take him as belonging to the Kadamba dynasty. Like many 
of the Kadamba kings his name ends with varman. The plates 
are dated according to the regnal year, a practice which is noted 
in almost all the Kadamba records. Besides, [ the ] Kadamba 
family is ( the ) one of the early dynasties known to have ruled 
in Goa and its adjoining territories on the western sea-board of 
India in the fifth century, the period to which our plates belong.” 

Mr. Dikshit seems to be right in ascribing the record, appar- 
ently on palaeographic grounds, to the fifth century A. D. ; but 

Candravarman be- 
longed to the Kadamba dynasty do not appear to be quite con- 

vincing. As all the known Early Kadamba charters do not bear 
the varaha emblem and as this particular emblem is known to 
have been used by other dynasties as well, the seal of the Goa 
grant does not furnish any conclusive evidence. The name of 

the king ending in varman and the date in regnal year are quite 
common features, and no special importance can be attached to 

them. There is again no definite evidence in the present state 

of our knowledge to prove that the whole of Goa formed a part 
of the Early Kadamba kingdom in the fifth century. On the 

other hand, the phraseology of the epigraph in question does not 

4 

resemble that of any of the known Early Kadamba records. A 


his arguments for the suggestion that king 
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passage like jnahasena-matrgananudhyatariam mdnavyo-sagotrdnam 
hariti-putranam kadambanam , usually found in Kadamba inscri- 
ptions, cannot be traced in this record. It is therefore not impos- 
sible that Candravarman of the Goa plates belonged to a dynasty 
different from that of the Early Kadambas, whose kingdom did 
not possibly extend beyond the southern fringe of Goa. In the 
present note, I am going to suggest some emendations in the text 
of the Goa grant as published by Mr. Dikshit. I shall also try 
to explain the passages, no interpretation of which has been att- 
empted by him. My reading of the record is based on the facsi- 
mile published in the New Indian Antiquary , op. cit ., and on inked 
impressions kindly supplied by Mr. Dikshit. 

Mr. Dikshit’s transcript of the Goa grant runs as follows: 

First Plate 

% 

1 

2 ... cT 

3 w?T5rrf%niTrfRcT'Tr^'?rfir 


4 


# • • 


<3Tcr HTTcrasr TP? 


Second Plate : First Side 


5 



ct Tssrsrjwsrrafrenr 


7 ^ lr=r ^^ffr^s^ErTETTRTOTm^cr 




Second Plate : Second Sid 



9 ttfh ^ 

10 sT*tth fwri 

11 ^ ^ [i # ] arrrmRprrqwDTqr ttt 

12 ... tfnFrsnr 


The aksaras read maryya, in 1. 1 are either m — aryya or mauryya , 
and the aksara immediately before that is clearly nd or nam. If 
the following aksara is ma, na may indicate a sasthyanta word 
referring to the family to which Candravarman belonged ; but 
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if mau is preferred, although nam in that case may indicate a 
similar sasthyanla word, nU would suggest a trtlyanta word quali- 
fying maharajena in 1. 2. The aksara after ryya looks like pra, and 
the next aksara may be m t na or na . The word may be pranayina , 
but no definite assertion is possible. It is however not impro- 
bable that the Mauryas are actually indicated in the passage. 
We know that there was a Maurya dynasty in the Konkan 
and another in Rajputana. These Mauryas apparently claimed 
descent from the Kutnara viceroys stationed at Ujjayini and 

Suvarnagiri at the time of the Maurya emperors of Magadha. 
Gandravarman of Goa may have had some relations with the 

Mauryas of Konkan. 

There are traces of two aksaras at the beginning of l. 2 before 
srlcandra 0 . The second of them may be sri, svi , ati or mi. The 

word may have been something like tejasvi 0 ; but the possibility 
of word like gomi 0 is not altogether excluded. It should how- 
ever be admitted that the reading gomina or gomiriam may also 
be hazarded before maryya or mauryya in 1. 1. The first half of 

that line cannot be satisfactorily deciphered ; but a symbol for 
siddham followed by s[w*] a[s*] £[£*] v[ija*] [ ya-candra] [pur ah* a] 
[ t ] may not be wholly absurd. Candravarman may have then 
belonged to the family of the Gomins of Goa, to which Devaraja 
of the Siroda grant also belonged. The capital of the Gomins was 

at Candrapura, modern Candor in Goa, and it may be con- 
jectured that it was named after an earlier Candravarman of 
the same family. But my suggestion regarding the reading and 
interpretation of 1. 1 and the first two aksaras of 1. 2 are only 

tentative. 

The rest of 1. 2 is all right in Mr. Dikshit’s transcript; I would 
only suggest avanata in place of his bhuvanata. In 1. 3 the text 
reads °rdchurita ( to be corrected to °racchurita ) and yugale 0 (with 
°na of yugalena at the beginning of the next line ). Possibly a 
word like cuda occurs at the beginning of 1. 3, but a little below 
the level of the line owing to the hole for the ring of the seal. 

Line 4 reads °na lali{li)ta-pntikaram mada(dha ? ) satraka-nama- 
vata 9 with [°n=da*]tta[ni*] at the beginning of the next line. The 

* r 

gift of king Candravarman to the great monastery at Sivapura 
( located at Candor in Goa ) was therefore a vata which means 

“ an enclosure, a piece of enclosed ground, court, ” or “ a garden, 
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park, orchard. ” The epithet lalita-pntiicara possibly points to the 
second meaning. The concluding- part of the sentence in 
11.5-6 reads : sarvva-deye[na yu\kta[m ] mrvva-pctfiharena. Then 
comes a description of the boundaries of vata ( 1. 6 ) ; 
uttavcito nirkrantha-ksetr-uvas[ana?n*\, etc. Nirkrantha may 
be a nersonal name : thousdi it is terrmtino- tn ancro-asf 


personal name ; 


though 


oundaries of vata (1. d ) ; 
rn*], etc. Nirkrantha may 
it is tempting to suggest 


the correction nirgrantha. Mr. Dikshit reads ca at the be- 
ginning of 1.7. The context however seems to require purvo- 

atah , though ] am unable to make anything out of the traces on 


the impression. The rest of 1. 7 reads : hsetram bhugna-talaka - 
vyaghra-pdsdna-pariyanta 0 with [ 0 ham] at the beginning of the 
next line. Pariyarltaka seems to be a Pxakritism for Sanskrit par- 
yanta and vydghra-pasUna may refer to a damaged stone of a scul- 
ptured tiger on the bank of a pond. Mr. Dikshit reads to at the 

beginning of 1. 8 ; but his reading of the rest of that line and 11. 


9-10 seems to be all right. I would only suggest udalca-pata[si*] 

mdnta[m .*] and pratisti( sthi)ta-vars\ e*] [dvi\ [ti*]ye. Dciksina-pasci- 

matdh in 1. 8 may indicate “ to the south and west ” instead of the 
usual “ to the southwest. ” I cannot be sure about the name of 

the month which may have contained three aksaras one at the end 
of 1. 9 and two at the beginning of 1. 10. Lines 11-12 give a 
verse in the anustubh metre the first half of which is clearly atmd 

0 tma)na v = aparen — a, pi yo dattarn sct(m*) hare-pu[nah*). The third 
and fourth padas of the stanza which ars in 1. 12 cannot be satis- 
factorily deciphered, though the first and last words may respe* 
ctively be punya and yaiha . 


With the exception of the doubtful lines 1 and 12, therefore, 
my reading of the Goa grant of Candravarman runs as follows ; 
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First Plate 

1 ld« All ••• ill • ••• *ot • • • 

2 ^srl-candravarmma-maharajena avanata-nana-sainanta- 

3 [ cuda? ] mani-marlcibhir = a[ c* 1 churita-pada-padma- 

yugale- 

4 na lall ( li ) ta-prltikaram mada(dha ?) satraka-nama-vata- 


Second Plate : First Side 


5 [ n = da*] tta[m*] sivapura-mahayiharaya sarvya-deye 
[ na yu ]- 

6 kta[m] sarwa-pariharena uttarato nirkrantha-ksetr- 

ayas[anam*l 

7 [purvvatah?] ksetra[m*] bhagna-tataka-vyaghra-pasana- 

pariya( rya )nfca- 

8 [kam] daksina-pascimatah paryvatasya udaka-pata- 

SECOND Plate : Seeond Side 

9 [si*] mantaDm*] sarvva-sapada-raiapurusa-pravesa- 

vivarjjitam [cai?]- 

10 [tra?] -mase krana-pakse dasamyam rajya-pratisti (sthi)- 

ta-vars[e*] [dvi]- 

11 [ti*] ye [II*] 

atma(tma)na y = Sparen=api yo datfcam sa[m*] haret— pu 
[nab*] [ l* ] 


12 


• •• 


Ml 






The meaning is perfectly clear. I do not think any transla- 
tion of the lines is necessary. 



STUDIES IN THE GROWTH OF MODERN TAMIL 


BY 


0. S. Srinivasaghari 


Valuable pioneer work was done by the early European 
missionaries in the encouragement of South Indian vernaculars, 

0 

particularly of Tamil. The celebrated St. Francis Xavier, who 
commenced his Indian missionary career among the Paravas of 
the Fishery coast near Cape Comorin, arranged to have the 
Creed, the Ave Maria, the Lord’s Prayer and the Decalogue ren- 
dered into Tamil and himself committed the translations to 

memory. 1 * Robert De Nobili and Constantius Beschi (1680-1747) 

produced really wonderful work by their untiring labours in 
this field. Nobili served the famous Madura Mission for about 
half a century from 1606 when he landed in India and combined 
in his own person the Sanyasin and the Pandit, both of the 
essentially Hindu type. Father Beschi, better known as Vira- 
maha Munivar in literary tradition, spent the years 1710-47 in 
labouring in the Tamil districts and acquired marvellous 
mastery over classical Tamil, “ as no other European seems to 
have ever acquired over that or any other Indian language. ” ? * 
Father Nobili 3 aimed at gaining a hearing from the Brahmans 
and at showing himself to be their equal in nobility of social 
status as well as in learning ; and in order to gain adherents, he 
had to preserve them by all lawful means from social ostracism. 

f 

With respect to the acquisition of Sastraic learning, he was 


With respect to the acquisition of Sastraic learning, he was 
necessarily a pioneer. The writings that he had left come to 
near twenty volumes embodied in Tamil, Telugu and Sanskrit. 


1 R. Caldwell : History of Tinnevelly ( 1881 ), p. 233. 

Father Beschi of the Society of Jesus : His Times and Writings ( 1918 ), 

pp. 2-4. 

S D’Orsay gives an account of Nobili in his Portuguese Discoveries , 
Dependencies and Missions in Asia and Africa (1893), pp, 251-261 ; vide 
Caldwell : pp. 232-244. 
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Even before Nobili’s time Tamil books were printed as early 
as 1577-79. Soon after Nobili’s time the first printed Tamil Dic- 
tionary was brought out at Cochin in 1679 by Father A. de 

Proenza and in the following year there appeared a new Tamil 
Grammar by Baltasar da Costa. The famous Danish Mission at 

Tranquebar published in 1716 the well-known Tamil Grammar 
of Ziegenbalg 1 . All these are very rare, or not available at all. 

Beschi deserves most prominent mention in this respect. 
He was an Italian missionary priest of the Order of Jesuits and 

brought out a number of works, grammars, dictionaries, theo- 
logical treatises and classical poems. His well-known work 
on ‘ The Grammar of the Common Dialect of the Tamil Lan- 
guage 7 was written in 1728 for the use of his confreres in the 
mission. It was published in the Tranquebar Press in 1737 and 
later translated into English twice, first in 1806 and then more 
authoritatively by G. W. Mahon in 1848. Father Besse says that 
Anquetil du Perron, the pioneer French Orientalist, presented 
an abridged French translation of his grammar to the Biblio- 
theque Rationale of Paris. Beschi J s Grammar of High Tamil was 
written in Latin and dated 1730. It remained unpublished for 
nearly two centuries, when the texts along with an English 
translation were brought out by B. G. Babington. Beschi is 
credited with two works on the Tamil language 1 (a) The Tonnul 

Vilakkam all in Tamil ; and (b) The Claris ( humaniorurn littera- 
rum sublimioris Tamtilici idiomatis ). Both these works are divided 
into five parts, embracing prosody, rhetoric, composition, ortho- 
graphy and etymology. The first work has been published 
several times ; and a prose version of it is included in the Rev. 
W. Taylor's Catalogue Raisonnee ; of Oriental Manuscripts with the 
Government of Madras ; while the work itself is examined as Ms. 
No. 2179. Mr. Taylor says that the Ms. prose version has the 
appearance of having been a class book, when the Madras College 
had a native school attached to it. The noted French scholar of 
Tamil, Julius Vinson, ranks the Claris among the doubtful works 

1 G. Grierson: Linguistic Survey of India ( Vol. IV, Munda and 

t 

Dravidian ) — p. 302. 

The first Tamil types were out by J. Gonsalves, at Cochin, in 1577. The 
first dictionary printed was a Tamil-Portugueso one brought out at Cochin 

• 9 

in 1679 by Proenza. 
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of Beschi, though Dr. A. G. Burnell, the author of South Indian 
Palaeography, had no doubt about Beschi having written it : and 
he had it printed at Tranquebar in 1876 from a manuscript, which 
he thought had been “ revised by the author in person. ” There 
was also his great Tamil Classic, The Tembavard , in 36 cantos, a 
long and highly wrought religious epic on St. Joseph, which 
“ the Tamils could not believe was the work of a foreigner. ” 1 

Besohfs works in prose are the following : 

( 1 ) The Vediar- Oloukkarn, a series of considerations touch- 
ing the duties of one called to an aposotolical life. The style of 
this is said to be rich and sparkling, whilst the argumentation 
is close and forcible, the thoughts profound and striking, and the 
imagination displayed in it large and exalted. 

( 2 ) The Gniana- Ounartal also in prose, a didactic and doct- 
rinal work of a very elevated style. 

( 3 ) The well-known Para maria- G our on -Cadei or tale of 
the foolish priest and his disciples, also known as The Adventures 
of Guru Noodle. 

( 4 ) A commentary in Tamil and in Latin on the Kural. 2 

• • 

Beschi was averse to introducing any Sanskrit terms and 
expressions into his Tamil works and aimed at acquiring a per- 
fectly pure and idiomatic style. His &adur Agaradi i. e. quadru- 
ple dictionary consists of five parts and was first composed in 
the years 1732-47, and was later published by the Madras College 
under the supervision of two Tamil pandits who revised the 
manuscript and added a supplement. It has been reprinted 
several times. His Tamil- Latin Dictionarium has a long Latin 
preface in which the author compares himself to St. Paul “ the 
custodian of the garments of those who stoned St. Stephen ” ; and 
praised Father Bourzes, the author of a Tamil- Latin- Dictionary , 
which had been very useful to him in this compilation. He also 
planned a Portuguese-Latin-Tamil Dictionary, of which the 
Mission House at Triehinopoly possesses the second part. 3 

4 Nelson : The Madura Country , a Manual ( 1868 ), Part III, p. 299. 

5 Latin reproduced in G. W. Pope’s The Sacred Kurral ( 1886 ) and 

based on a Ms. used by Graul. 

6 A Dictionary of the Common Dialect (Tamil) is also attributed to 
him, as well as a Tamil-English Dictionary, mentioned in the preface to 

( continued on the next page ) 
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Protestant missionary effort followed suit and the well-known 

pioneer missionaries of the Tranquebar Danish Mission, Ziegan- 

balg and Plutscho, learnt Tamil “ without dictionary, grammar 
or mitnshi. ” They translated the New Testament into Tamil in 

the years 1708-11 and subsequently took up the Hebrew Bible. 
The Tamil version of the Old Testament begun by Zieganbalg 
was completed in 1725 ; it was the Magnum opus of the mission- 
aries and received two letters of appreciation and encomium 
from King George I of England. Besides the Tranquebar Mission 

Press, which subsequently brought out a history of the church 
in Tamil, the S. P. C. K. started a press for Tamil printing in 

Madras in 1711 and cooperated with the former. Zieganbalg’s 
Dictionarium TamuUcum was written in 1712 ; a Tamil Grammar, 

by C. T. H. Walter, appeared in 1739 and the famous Tamil Gra- 
mmar of Fabricius and Breithaupt was issued in a second edition 

in 1789. A.mong these early missionaries, the scriptural system 
of instruction, the training of school masters and catechists, the 

( continued from the previous page ) 

his Vediar Oloukkam . These are however not available. He is also credited 

♦ rHK&iflffi Bap 

with a Tamil-French Dictionary ( 1744 ). The popularity of the Quadruple 
Dictionary is evidenced by “ the large number and the wide provenance 
of cadjan manuscripts of this work. *' Its title, as originally published 
by J. Vinson, is as follows Thesaurum Linguae Tamulicae ad pleniorem 
planioremque scriptorum Tamulensium intelligentiam oollegit ac quatuor 
in partes digessit Constantius Josephus Beschius e Societate Jesu, in 
regno Madurensi Missionarius ad usum ejus-dem Societatis Missionary 
iorurn A. D. MDCCXXXIL’ , Its value is best summarised as follows : — 
“ This Dictionary broke off completely from the methods of the ancient, 
indigenous works. Its introductory vers© declared that the metrical form 
of the early Nikantu works was purposely abandoned, as it tended to 
obscurity, rather than clarity. A strictly alphabetical order was followed. 
In respect of the lexical matter, the ancient 6 hard word* tradition was 
abandoned for the first time and several ordinary words were included. 
The 4 parts comprise ( 1 ) peyar , giving the several meanings of every 
word ; ( 2 ) porul , grouping together words of the same meaning ; ( 3 ) tokai , 

showing the subordinate species of the technical and general terms o- 
science and literature ; and ( 4) total , forming a rhyming dictionary. This 
work contains an index treatment of all the special features of the Nikantv 
works, (see The Tamil Lexicon, University of Madras, Introduction— 
pp. XXXVI et seq. 
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publication of manuals of the grammars of the vernaculars and 
of translation of the Bible, were the methods employed, and they 

m 

opened not merely western education among the people, but also 

an era of critical study of these languages. Under the illustrious 
Christian Frederick Swartz, who laboured in the Chola country 
for nearly half a century from 1750, and his contemporaries and 
colleagues, Gericke, Kohloff and Kiernander, translation of 

scriptures and other works went on increasing, with large aids 
from the S, P. C. K. In 1779, appeared the ‘ Malabar and English 

Dictionary ’ of Fabricius and Breifchaupt. 


Government was not behind hand in the encouragement of 
Tamil literature. It undertook the publication of the works in 
the Dravidian languages, worked a press of its own attached to 

the College of Fort St. George, which was similar in character 
and function to the College of Fort William started by Wellesley. 
The College also supervised the instruction of munshis and of 
other persons who were trained as law officers and pleaders in 

the native courts. One of the chief objects of ths College was to 
promote the acquisition of “ a knowledge of the general grammar 
and connection of the several languages of South India and of 
some acquaintance with the sources whence they spring. ” One 
of the earliest scholars trained by the College was Muttuswami 
Pillai, the biographer of Beschi. Chidambaram Pandaram, the 
head Tamil master of the College, wrote a book on the Tamil 
language, entitled ‘ A. Brief Exposition of the Tamil.’ The tran- 
slation of the Vijndnesvariyam and of the V yava harahan dam , 


corresponded with the 8fch and 9th books of 


William 


translation of the Institutes of Manu. Government greatly helped 

the Rev. Mr. Rottler in the compilation of his famous Tamil 

Dictionary. The continued assistance rendered by the College 
Roard tn Mr. Rottler and his successor. Mr. Tavlor, in the com- 


Mr 


Mr 


pilation of the former’s Tamil-English Dictionary is seen in the 
association of T. Venkatachala Mudali, a certified teacher of 
the College, with the work of revision. This work refers nearly 
all words to their roots or primitives 5 the synonyms were lar- 
gely drawn from the tfadur Agaradi, while Beschi’s manuscript 
dictionary, Tamil and French, by Du Bourges seem to have been 
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made use of to some extent, as well as Fabric ms Tamil and 
English, dictionary. 1 

In 1851, one Captain Ouchterlony solicited patronage for his 
Tamil-English Lexicon. In 1853 the College Board solicited from 
Government authority for retaining the Rev; Mr. W. Taylor’s 
services for the formation of a Catalogue Raisonme of the Oriental 
Manuscripts accumulated in the College Library. According to 
C. P. Brown, who had a hand in accumulating the Mackansi© 
Mss. in the Madras College Library, the method adopted by- 

Taylor was unsatisfactory, as he was acquainted with colloquial 
Tamil alone and unskilled in chronology, and did not use the 
right method and phraseology in explaining the works. In 1854, 
the Rev, M. Winslow, American Missionary in Madras, solicited 

from Government patronage to his prospectus of a Comprehensive 
Tamil and English Dictionary of High and Low Tamil. This work 
superseded all earlier works and helped in proving that “ in its 
poetic form, the Tamil is more polished and exact than the Greek, 

1 Bottler’s work was valuable in several respects ; but it was “ too 
limited in its vocabulary and deficient in astrological, mythological and 
scientific terms. ” It was particularly lacking much that was in usage 
among the Tamils of Jaffna. 

The epoch-making Tamil and English Dictionary of the Rev. M. Winslow 
( 1862 ) was compiled with the help of well-known Tamil scholars like 
Ramanuja Eavirayar, Visakapperumal Iyer, Yiraswami Chettyar, Atimulam 
Mudaliyar and Abraham Allieno and based on material collected by lexico- 
graphers like Percival, Spaulding, Tissera and Knight. This work included 
both the common and poetical dialects of the Tamil language and the 
principal astronomical, astrological and nr/thological, as well as the 
botanical, scientific and official terms as well as the names of many authors, 
poofcs, heroes and gods, besides information on the religion, philosophy and 
customs of the Tamils. 

The development of Tamil lexicography was due to Dr. G. W. Pope, 
Visvanatha Pillai, the compiler of the Jaffna Dictionary , C. W. Katiraivel 
Pillai, A Kumaraswami Pillai and others, who developed both the unilingual 
and bilingual sides. The Madura Sangham Dictionary was based on the 
work of C. W. Katiraivel Pillai but it is not full throughout its course. The 
crowning achievement in Tamil Lexicography is The Tamil Lexicon publish- 
ed under the authority of the University of Madras ( 1924-1936 in six 
volumes and a supplement ). Its fullness and erudition have illustrated the 
statement of Sir J. A. H. Murray that the growth of Lexicography develops 
slowly 44 adown the age. ’> 
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and in both dialects with its borrowed treasures more copious 
than the Latin. ” About the same date Caldwell’s work on 
Dravidian Affinities ( A comparative Grammar of the Dravidian on 
South Indian Group of Languages ) was published, Government 
rendering him also some help. Thus before the Company 's rnle 
ended a brighter day had dawned for Tamil studies with the 
publication of the works of Winslow, Caldwell and others, both 
linguistic and literary. 


Works undertaken on behalf of the Madras Government like 
Ellis, Mirasi Tenure, Robertson’s Glossary in Tamil and English of 
words used in the law-courts , may also be mentioned in this con- 
nection, as having helped in the promotion of linguistic studies 
to some extent. Mr. Richard Clarke of the Madras Civil Service 

collected a great volume of material relating to terms used in 
Government records, including Muhammadan law-terms ; and 
his Mss. were useful to Professor Wilson in the compilation of 

his valuable Glossary. The publications of the Madras School 
Book Society, started in 1820, formed a most enlightened deve- 
lopment of vernacular literature. The abolition of the College 
of Fort St. George in 1854, and the constitution of a Board of 
Examiners instead, closed a most useful side of Governmental 
activity. Row that the critical study and promotion of the ver- 
naculars is in full progress, it behoves us to remember gratefully 
and cherish the good pioneer work done by missionary enterprise 
and both directly and indirectly by Government agency also, 
which was promptly and willingly taken advantage of by Indian 
scholars and students. It is not necessary to pursue the history 

of the development of Tamil in these fields. 



Turning to the development of modern prose, till we come to 
the exegetical period in ths history of Tamil literature which 
may be said to have lasted from about 1200 to 1400 A. D. we 
could scarcely hear of any prose work at all., The Jainas and 

the Brahman Vaisnavas bad some of their Puranas and religious 

works translated or rendered in prose. But these woks were 
mostly sectarian and were written in a composite or Sanskrit- 
Tamil style and in contrast to it the commentaries of great 

66 [ Annals, B. O. R. I. ] 
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scholars like Gunasagara, Naechinarkiniyar or Adiyarkunallar 
were written in chaste Tamil. 

Coming down to modern times, works written wholly and 
deliberately in prose and not reckoning commentaries as such, 
modern prose may be said to begin with Beschi’s Vediyar 
Oloukkam, This famous missionary of the 18th century might 
be deemed to have been the father of the modern Tamil story 
also. He published two pieces of Tamil prose composition- 
Aviveka Paripury.a Gurukathai ( Adventures of Guru Noodle ) and 
Vediyar Oloukkam- addressed not to scholars, but to the common 

people ; and he made Tamil literary prose, for the first time, 
“ come down to the level of the people at large, and in so doing, 
acquire simplicity in its diction, easiness and agility in its move- 
ments quite in consonance with their subjects.” Bescbi’s prose 
style was in the colloquial as distinguished from the gramma- 
tical dialect and, though good, is not of 4 pre-eminent excellence.’ 
And now, after the lapse of two centuries, his prose works are in 
comparatively greater demand than his poetry, which, howsoever 

much admired by scholars, is not read largely. 

According to the learned Dr. R. Caldwell, good colloquial 

i * • 

prose in Tamil, so necessary for the story and the novel, began 
only in the 19th century as an entirely new style of composition 

and the father of this species of composition in Tamil was 

Tandavaraya Mudaliar at one time a teacher in the college of 
Fort St. George, an institution that was mainly devoted to the 

training of civilian cadets in the languages and laws of the 
country. His Tamil prose version of the Panchatantra is marked 

by a flowing, elegant and yet perfectly intelligible style. 
Arumukha Navalar, a scholar of Jaffana ( 1822-1876 ) took up 

the task and wrote a number of works in prose covering 
variety of topics, like biographies of saints, essays on miscella- 
neous subjects and readers for students, all written in a style 

which was “ neither archaic nor foreign and free from the 

old monotony and mere agglomeration and capable of being used 

for a variety of purposes.” The proper Tamil prose style was 
made by him, easy, clear and elegant with a very agreeable 

rhythm. 

There has been a considerable amount of literary activity in 
Tamil from almost the beginning of the 19th century. The in- 
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troduotion of printing which could be traced back, in the field 

of Tamil types, even to the first decade of the 18th century, gave 

a powerful impulse to the publication of classical works, and in 
a lesser measure, to the production of new works, the major 

portion of which was in prose. According to the Rev. J. Mur- 
doch’s Classified Catalogue of Tamil Printed Books { printed in 
Madras up to 1865) there were at that date 103 Tamil works in 
poetry and drama and 42 tales as against works in Bengali 

numbering 53 and 53 respectively. Though superior in point of 
numbers, Dr. Murdoch tells us that the Tamil publications were 

“ merely reprints of old books or feeble modern imitations of 

them and that there was far more intellectual activity in 
Bengal/’ 


The new Tamil school of novelists proper may be said to open 
with Vedanayakam Pillai ( 1824-89 ) who wrote a romance named 
Pratapa Mudaliar Charitram and a story entitled Suguna Sundari 
Charitram. Both contain good maxims and the ideas conveyed are 
above any charge of being sectarian ; and the style of the former 

work is regarded as a model for romance writers. Professor P. 
Sundaram Pillai of Trivandrum ( 1855-97 ) wrote the Manonma- 
myam, a good Tamil drama in five acts, based on Lytton’s ‘ The 


Way 


ODe of the Lost Tales of Miletus. It is “ full of 


purple patches,” rich in dramatic beauty and flowing with scie- 
ntific and philosophical ideas ; and its “ Invocation to G-od ” has 
become a household property among the Tamils. 

Rajam Iyer, the editor of ‘ A wakened India,’ a monthly jour- 
nal devoted to religion and philosophy, wrote a very arresting 
novel ‘ Kamalambal ’ or ‘ The Fatal Rumour/ depicting the vici- 
ssitudes of a middle-class Brahman family of the Tamil country 
and containing “ vivid descriptions and brilliant character-ske- 
tches. 15 A. Madhaviah, another talented writer, wrote an 
incomplete novel, by name, Savitri Charitram , in an early volume 
of the Tamil Journal, Viveka Chintdmani, and some time later, 
brought out his great novel, Padmavati, in two parts. Mr. 
Madhaviah has been judged to bs a typical realistic novelist. 
He himself writes in the preface to ‘ Padmavati ’ that the first 
works really entitled to be called novels in Tamil were Prema - 
kalavati and Pratapa Mudaliar Chaiiiram. Of these two the former 
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may not deserve the name of novel proper on account of a number 

of features ; while the latter may be said . to belong more to the 
category of romance. Madhaviah holds that, in the novel proper, 

characters belonging to the lower orders of society may be made 
to speak in their broad brogue, but wherever the author has to 
describe the narrative or an incident or situation, his style must 
be grammatically faultless, easy and elegant. 

One Saravana Pillai, a native of Jaffna, wrote a realistic 
novel, Mohandngi, based on Kingsley’s Hypatia . S. Ramaswami 
Aiyangar wrote his Kamalini ; and C. R. Srinivasa Aiyangar 
published several works, Vidyaranya Nagar , the Tiller's Daughter, 
the Ungrateful Son, etc. Rajavelu Ckettiar has written the interest- 
ing story, Anbanantkan. In the last three decades and more the 
land has been flooded with hundreds of novels which are adapt- 
ations of detective stories of the west or renderings of erotic 
and exciting narratives like the novels of G. W. Reynolds and 
the French School of Flaubert, Zola, etc. They display in an abun- 
dant and even nauseating degree of the sensationalism, the lack 
of moral purpose and the catering to the vulgar passions of the 
ordinary readers that are characteristic of the novel of the pre- 
sent day in a large measure. The output of such novels in abun- 
dant. Vaduvur K. Doraiswami Aiyangar and Arni Kuppu- 
swami Mudaliar have written novels by the dozen which have 
had a wide circulation ; and there is, besides, the growing pra- 
ctice of issuing novels in serial parts in journals which are week- 
lies or monthlies. As one writer, Purnalingam Pillai, well re- 
marks, “ what was pure and instructive at first became lax and 
lewd, and though the plots are well knit, they cannot be plaoed 

in the hands of boys and virgins with safety. However quest- 
ionable the morals of legions of novels and novel stories issued 
from the press, month by month, prose works are multiplying in 
Tamil, and the great want, once felt, is now being met, though 
not in the desired form and manner. In most cases the present 
day novelists care less for style than for producing impressions 
or tickling the readers.” 

Popular Journals, weekly and monthly, have become, in an 
increasing measure, the vehicles of serially published novels. 

The Swadesamitran Weekly and the very popular Ananta 
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Vikatan are outstanding examples of this class of service for the 

novel. Kalaimagcil and Kalla are also popular and very effective 
in the imparting of instruction on various subjects, scientific, 

cultural and otherwise, to the youth and the women of our Tamil 
land. 

The drama is but little removed from the novel. Sundaram 
Pillai’s Manon manly am already referred to and the learned V. G. 
Suryanarayana Sastri’s Eupavatl, Kalavatl and Manavijayam are 
generally marked by a judicious mixture of prose and poetry. 
The prolific plays, both comic, farcical, moralistic and otherwise 

of Rao Bahadur P. Sambanda Mudaliar, a most popular play- 
wright and actor, still going strong, after an active career of 

nearly five decades, Lakshmana Pillafs Veela Natakam fashion- 
ed after Sophocles, his Satyavati modelled on Shakespear’s Gym- 
beline and his Ravi Varma, a historical drama in verse and prose 
combined, may also be noticed, besides the Rajabhakti an adapt- 
ation from a Marathi drama by Mr. V. C. Gopalaratnam and the 
Kattai Vandi of Professor K. Swaminathan, modelled on Gilbert. 
These are but selective illustrations. This notice of the modern 
Tamil drama is necessary here, as the popular drama has been 
and is the twin of the popular novel also. The novel, like the 

drama, is in a large measure, a love tale or based on some stri- 
king plot or incident, fictitious or founded on some personal 

experience or historical incident. As in the drama, it has a 
plot or plots and characters, donouements and catastrophes, and 

dialogues and narrations. ” In the field of novel-writing only 
English-educated Tamil writers have made a name and achieved 

success. It is as yet too early to predict the full effect and the 
future of the detective novels. In some the construction of the 
plot and the development of interest and vividness of style have 
a great value. The historic and domestic novel is still in its 
infantile stage of development and small in quantity. There 
have been translations and adaptations from Bankim Chander 
Ch&tterji, from Tagore and from a few other famous Indian 

writers. 


Mr. T. M. Ponnuswami Pillai, who was for long an official at 


Rangoon, wrote a few novels with the 


purpose of giving a good 


social turn to Tamil life. These are held to be entirely devoid of 
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obnoxious elements. Rajam Iyer and Madhaviah already men- 
tioned, Pandit S. M. Uatesa Sastry, who Was also well-known 

for his studies in Tamil Epigraphy, Rangaraju who wrote many 

novels, the well-known Vedanayakam Pillai and tile Dramatist 
P. Sambanda Mudaliar, who has given to the Tamil stage an 

entirely new turn both in the technique of acting and in the 

subject matter of plays, may be remembered in this connection. 

The P anchat antr am of Tandavaraya Mudaliar is held by critics 

to be the best Tamil prose work extant and combines a happy choice 

of expression, a good selection of vocabulary and grammatical 
correctness. An ideal is found as regards the balance of style in 

the classic commentary on the Jlvakaohintamani of Nachchina- 
rkiniyar. A peculiar dignity of style is noticed in the prose of 

Sivagnana Yogi while lucidity of style contributes to the simple 

charm and excellence of Arumuga Navalar’s prose. The new 

school of Tamil scholars would place particular stress upon 
choice of expression and on the preference of Tamil words wher- 



new sciences and branches of knowledge is going on 5 but the 
arrival at suitable formulaes for proceeding in this important field 
has been attended with numerous complexities and difficulties 
It is not fully realised in every quarter that a growing language 
cannot but take up words, expressions and idioms even from other 
languages with which it has been brought in close and enduring 
contact. 


As regards biography proper it has not been well developed 
as one of the features of modern Tamil. A model work in this 
field has been set up on a learned and classic scale by Maha- 
mahopadhyaya Y. Swaminatha Aiyar, the * Prince ’ of Tamil 
scholars and editors, fortunately yet spared to us, in his two- 
volumed ‘ Life of Minakshisundarm Pillai of Trichinopoly’ and 

in his very informative Autobiography appearing in parts. Both 
these works may be held to embody, in one element or another, 


all the principal features in the revival of Tamil studies during 

the last century. As has been remarked by an emient authority, 
“A new impetus was given to prose composition only during the 


early part of the last century by the Tamil pandits of the early 
Madras University of whom Tandavaraya Mudaliar, Vlraswamj 

4 • 
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Chettiyar, and Saravanapperumal Aiyar deserve special mention. 

In the latter part of the nineteenth century a number of Tamil 
prose works, translations as well as original productions, were 
published by learned Tamil scholars. The labours of the late 
T. E. Srinivasa Raghava Chariyar and Arumuga Navalar may 
still be in the memory of every lover of Tamil literature. And 


the foremost among the living writers of Tamil prose and scho- 
larly commentaries is undobtedly M ah am ah op a dhy ay a V. Swami- 

natha Aiyar Avergal who may be styled the Nachchinarki- 

niyar of the present day. ” 1 


Thus Tamil prose which first appeared in the shape of passages 
interspersed in lengthy poetical compositions, and subsequently 
in the shape of commentaries, was used by Jaina and Vaisbnava 
writers more fully in their works in what was known as the 
manipravala style. This development produced a literature of 
philosophical disquisitions, stories, translations and criticisms ; 
and it is making itself felt in the sphere of the novel and the 
drama. Thus prose, as contrasted with the Tamil of poetry and 
and the Tamil of the stage, is coming into its own ; and for 
Tamil prose a good time is ahead. 

“ There is a good time coming yet, 

A good time coming, 

The proper impulse has been given, 

Wait a little longer. ” 2 


1 M. Srinivasa Iyengar: Tamil Studies ( First Series ), 1914, p. 230. 

2 Y. S. Chengalvaraya Pillai : History of Tamil Prose Literature, 1928, 
p. 50. 

The curious reader who cares to go into the details of the Tamil Literary 
figures, both writers and patrons, is referred to Mm. V. Swaminatha Aiyar’s 
work, Tamil of the Sang am Age and the Tamil of the later Ages, 
( Madras 1929 ). 


THE HARMONISING OF LAW WITH THE REQUIREMENTS 

OF ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ACCORDING TO THE 
ANCIENT INDIAN DH ARM AS ASTRAS, ARTH AS ASTRAS 

AND GRHYASUTRAS 1 

BY 

Dr Ludwik Sternbach, University Krakow, Lwow (Poland) 

1. The particular rules of the law are always changeable. The 
History of Law shows that this change in the particular rules 
depends on the change of circumstances prevailing between one 
period and another and that 'this change of circumstances is in the 
first place to be found in the change of the economic situation. 
Depending as they do on the economic changes the legal rules 
have to be changed or rather have to be harmonised with the chang- 
ed economical circumstances. This phenomenon is to be found in 
all the law-codes in which one can trace the development of legal 
rules. To trace the rules concerning the harmonising of the Law 
with the requirements of economic conditions according to the 
Ancient Indian Dharmasastras, Arthasastras and Grhyasutras is 
not an easy task. No chronology exists in India. The whole problem 
becomes complicated because the sources were not written down 
in the same place and these lawbooks were applicable in 
different territories of India. Although it is possible to assign pro- 
bable dates and places to the composition of these sources on basis 
of language we can never rely upon such a hypothesis. Probably 
the greater part of the rules which we find in the law-sources had 
been transmitted from mouth to mouth before they were written 
down by a writer. One of the writers may have written down all 
that he heard on the subject, although some of the rules which he 
gives are archaic and of no value. Another writer sometimes gives 
his own views, sometimes the views of other savants and law-schools 
and sometimes he combines his views with those of the savants and 
the law-schools. On the basis of the Ancient Indian Law-sources it 
is not possible to say with certainty that the laws which were valid 
at the time they were written down had not been progressively evolved. 
Therefore, from the point of view of law, the India a law-system can be 
discussed only as a static and not as a dynamic law, although there is 
no doubt that the Indian Law, like all other laws, has its gradual deve- 
lopment. Only the stages of the development are in the majority of 
cases not known. Therefore, it is necessary to restrict the scope of 
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1. The paper was presented to the XI th All India Oriental Conference in 
Hyderabad. 
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this thesis. But in Ancient Indian Law which contains the germ 
of all modern institutions of law, we can find some examples of the 
harmonising of Law with the requirements of economic condit- 
ions, although the Ancient Indian Law could he considered as static. 
We shall find here some interesting institutions which are related 
to this problem. I cite as a classical problem of this harmonising, 
the institution of interest. In no other law-system do we find so 
many important facts bearing upon this problem. 

2. Although Megasthenes has stated that the notion of interest 
is unknown in Ancient India 1 there is no doubt that such a notion 
prevailed in ancient times. This can be deduced from the fact that 
the most ancient law-sources contained not only a mention of this 
institution but devoted much space to it. 

The opposite of wealth ('<^ )is debt ( ). The development of 
this last- notion is similar to that of the Roman debitum. The 
general meaning of ‘obligation’ is still preserved in the law-books 
through the doctrine of the three debts which consist of sacrifices, 
generation of a son and the recitation of the Vedas, which have to be 
dedicated to the gods, ancestors and rsis. On the contrary the Vedas 
know already the word i rna > as meaning ‘obligation of payment’ 
just as Indian arithmetic expresses the term of ‘minus’ by‘ rna, plus 
by ‘ dhana ’ or ‘ sva \ The recovery of a debt rndddna is the first of 
eighteen titles of law and in the majority of prescriptions concern- 
ing the legal proceedings the action for debt occupies -the first place. 
Even the entire legal proceeding in Manava Dharmasastra and 
Narada Smrfci forms only one part of the law of debt. Accordingly 
Jolly correctly states that the ancient age of the latter institution 
is manifested in the strong emphasis on religious motive, viz. that-fhe 
unpaid debts pursue the debtor in his successive existence and that 
he will be born again as a slave in the house of his creditor in order 
to repay the debt by his labour. 2 Elsewhere it is stated from a 
strictly religious point of view that the profession of a money-lender 
kustdin and especially of an usurer vardhusm is not moral 2 . The 
usurer is compared to a thief. 4 

A. In India the caste-system has always been of great importance 
in the formulation of legal rules. It is the same in the case of 
interest. The Brahmans and in some cases the Brahmans as well 

,nTnS: ■ ■■■ — i ■ — — — ,h 

1 Ufce daneizusi uto isasi daneizesthai. Fr. 27. B. 

2 Nar* 1-8 

3 J. Jolly-Recht u. Sitte p. 97 

4 Y. 1-123, vide Vas. 11-41. 

67 [ Annals, B. 0. R. I. J 
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as the Ksatriyas are not allowed to lend money on interest 1 . This 
is not permitted even in case of need. It is so stated in one of the 

most ancient Dharmasastras i.e. in the Manava-Dharmasastra 2 . But 
the Yajnavalkya-Dharmasastra, a slightly more advanced Law-book 
is in this instance in favour of the harmonising of law wih the 
requirements of economic conditions and partially breaks the relig- 
ious rules by determining that the lending of money on interest is 
for a Brahman a kind of maintenance in case of need 3 . According 

to the Yajnavalkya-Dharmasastra a Brahman as well as a Vaisya 
could in case of need lend money on interest for the purpose of 


gam. 


According to some Law-books there exist six categories of 


interest. 


Kayikd (^TR^T) corporal interest i. e, the interest connected with 
manual labour or that which arises from the use of a pledged female 
quadrupede to be milked or of a male out to carry burdens . 

Kalika ( wri&BI ) periodical interest i. e. the interest which is due 


Kalika ( qratf ) periodical interest i. e. the interest which is due 
every month 6 , 

Cakravrddhi ( ) i. e. interest on interest 7 ( compound 
interest ). 

Karitd ( ) stipulated interest i. e. the interest promised by 
the borrower 8 . It has to be paid always and is stipulated by the 
debtor himself, over and above the ordinary rate of interest and was 

promised in times of distress 9 , 

Sikhdvrddhi ( THR[fT% ) hair interest i. e. interest which grows 
every day 10 . This interest is named ‘hair interest’ because it grows 
constantly like hair and does not cease growing except on the loss 
of the head that is to say, on payment of the principal 11 . 

Bhogalabha interest by enjoyment i. e. the use of a 

mortgaged house or the produce of a field 12 . 


1 Yas. 11-40 

2 Mn. X-117. 

3 Y. Ill— 41, 42 

4 Brh., G-. 

5 Brh XI-6, G. XII-35. 

6 Brh. XI-5,6. 

7 Brh. XI-6. 

8 Brh. XI-6, G. XII-35, Katy. 498. 

9 Brh. XI-9. 

10 Brh. XI-7, Katy. 499. 

11 Brh. XI-8, 

12 Brh. Xl-8, K3ty. 500. 
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It is obvious from these six categories of interest that even 
when only one kind of interest was known it was necessary for the 
institution of interest to adapt itself to the economic conditions. 
As long as the institution of interest was not widely spread it was 
enough to have one general term : interest. Economic conditions 3 
commerce, economic life, etc. created the distinction for example 
between ‘stipulated interest’, ‘ hair interest ’ and 1 corporal interest 
There is also the question of the determination of the day of pay- 
ment and in * stipulated interest ’ the question of admission of a 
higher rate of interest which ordinarily were admitted in the Law- 
books 1 . Generally the rate of interest was determined and laid down 
in the Law-books. 

B. The rate of interest was determined in one way when a 
pledge was given and in another way when it was not given 8 . 

Concerning the rate of interest the majority of the Law-books 
refers to Vasistha’s 3-4 quotation 5 . There it is reported that the 
legal interest for money lent is at the rate of five Masas a month for 
twenty Karsapanad '. According to other Law-books the rate of 
interest amounts monthly to l/80thpart of the capital 7 . According 
to all Law-books the rate of interest in case of a pledged loan 
amounts monthly to per-cent that is yearly to 15 per-cent. 

There are many exceptions to this rule which as in the Roman 

Law refer to the harmonising of Law with the requirements of eco- 
nomic conditions. 

And so although the rate of interest paid per month is in 
Kautilya’s Arthasastra 8 considered just, we find there the following 
sentence: ‘ Five panas per month per-cent is commercial interest, ten 
paws per month per-cent is permissible in business which takes 
one across forests. Twenty panas permonth per-cent is permissi- 
ble among sea-traders 9 . Also we read in the Yajnavalkya-Smrti 
that he whose trade takes him across the forest has to pay ten per- 
cent and sea-traders twenty per-cent 10 . 


1 Vi. 

2 Y. 11-37, Mn. VIII-140. 

3 Vas. 11-51. 

4 Vide G. XII-29. 

5 Mn., Nar., and others. 

6 Twenty Karsapanas are equal to four hundred Ma§as. 

7 Y. 11-37, Mn. VIII-140, N.I-99, K. Ill, Oh. 3. Brh. 23-34, 

8 K. III. Ch. 11. 

9 K. Ill, Ch. 11. 

10 Y. 11-38. 
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It is clear that the rate of interest which in normal circumstan- 
ces amounts to fifteen per-cent per year is much higher in cases when 

I I • 

the borrower is expected to greater risk or danger. The increase m 
the rate of interest depends upon the greatness of risk. If it con- 
cerns commercial enterprises in which the debtor or his merchandise 
must travel through a forest, the rate of interest amounts to hundred 
and twenty per-cent per year and if it concerns commercial enter- 
prises in which the debtor or his merchandise must travel by sea- 
two hundred and twenty per-cent per year 1 . It ought to he also 
noted that in these cases it was permissible to agree voluntarily 
upon the term of interest 2 . 

Therefore in such enterprises where the capital appears to be 
endangered it is not possible to advance loans with a fixed rate of 
interest which amounts to If per-cent per month because the lender 
realises that in such a contract he is running too great a risk. 

Therefore the law harmonised with the requirements of economic 
conditions permits in such cases to receive higher rates of interest 
or to agree to higher rates of interest. 

The same applies to the higher rates of interest in trade and 
commerce; and here the capital appears to be more endangered than 
in normally pledged loans. It is, however, connected with the rates 
of interest concerning to the not pledged loans. 

formally in the case of a commercial or trade loan the rate 
of interest amounts to two per-cent per month i. e.. twenty four per- 
cent per year 8 . However, this principle is not anywhere clearly 

determined but it follows from Yajnavalkya’s Smrti 3 . Most 
of the ancient commentators agree to this viewpoint 4 . From 

s 

this we can see that here is another example of the harmonising of 
Law with the requirements of economic conditions. Such a not 
pledged loan provided for in the Ancient Indian Law-books, like the 
Law-books of other nations, is more exposed to danger than a pledged 
loan. In order that not pledged loans may be granted, the Ancient 
Indian Law-books allow higher rates of interest, that is, instead of 
If per-cent per month — two per-cent per month, so as to safeguard 
against the risk. 

_ . . . — - - - . - - - . ■ ■ ■ — * 

1. It ought to be noted that in Ancient India the danger by travelling by sea 

was greater than the danger in travelling through forests. 

2. Y, 11-38. 

3. Mn. VIII-141, IT. 1-101. 

4 Vide Y. 11-37, Mn. VIII-142, N. 1-100, Vi. VI-2, Vas. 11-48 in which acco- 
rding to the order of the castes two, three, four and five per-cent monthly can be 
taken as interest. 
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C. It can be also found in the Ancient Indian Law-books that on 
some loans no interest is to be raised or that interest can be raised 
only at a lower rate than the ordinary rates of interest as for ex- 
ample “loans out of friendship.” It is a pressumptio juris that interest 
accrues on such loans only after the lapse of half a year, but after 
this lapse of time the debtor has to pay the normal rates of interest 
as prescribed in the Law-books; the lender has however the right to 
conclude an agreement in which any rate of interest may be stipu- 
lated 1 , but as a rule it was not allowed to stipulate the rates of in- 
terest higher than was permitted in the Law-books. When the 
creditor claims back the capital with or without the interest and the 
debtor refuses to repay it on demand, the creditor who advanced the 
loan out of friendship is entitled to claim together with the capital 
interest of the rate of five per-cent per month . 2 And this rule is 
a further proof of the harmonising of Law with the requirements of 
economic conditions. We find here a kind of a conventional 
penalty which was introduced because of economic conditions (loans 
made out of friendship.) 

D. It must be borne in mind that in the case of an agreement in 
which the pledge is used by the creditor no interest can be asked . 3 
This rule is connected with the harmonising of Law with the re- 
quirements of economic conditions. According toMedh., Gov., Nar., 
and Ragh , 4 the Law-books understand by pledge, that is being used, the 
field, the cattle and the slave. The field can be cultivated and the pro- 
ducts of the field can be collected by the creditor. The cattle and the 

slaves can be usufructed. Instead of paying the interest it is more 
convenient to the contractors to agree to use the pledge and this 
because of economical circumstances. 


E, Because of the economic conditions Kautilya too declares 
that ‘ interest on debts due from persons who are engaged 
in protracted sacrifices or who are suffering from a disease, 
or who are detained in the houses of their teacher for studies or 
who are either minors or too poor, shall not accumulate . 5 It 
is a debatable point whether the author speaks here of compound 
interest or of simple interest. However, for the purpose of the 


1 IT. 1-108, 109, See also Ksty. 505. 

2. N. 1-109. 

3- Y. 11-59, Me. VIII-143, Yi. VI-5, G. XII-32. 

I 

4. Vide S. B. E. XXV. P. 278; Loiseleur Des Longcbamps : Lois de Manou, ad 
VIII-143. 


5. K. III. ck. 1L 
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harmonising of Law with the requirements of economic 
conditions this is immaterial. It is worth while to note that even 
the most ancient Law-books do not contain a similar rule. In order 
to avoid any insecurity this rule was probably incorporated into 
the Law-books by Kautilya. Indeed the conviction existed that a 
sick man who can not earn was not liable to pay interest or 
compound interest . 1 

F. The Ancient Indian Law-books have limited the possibilities 
of a usurer not only by the determination of the admissible scale 
of the rates of interest but also by the determination of the duration 
of the obligation of paying interest. According to the Ancient 
Indian Law-books the maximum duration of the obligation of payin 
interest varies. And so, for example, the duration of the obligation 
of paying interest on corn ends in some instances after 
half of the capital, in others after receiving the capital five-fold. 

LTarada rightly states that in some countries the loan may grow 
till twice the amount of the principal has been reached. In other 
countries it may grow till it becomes three, or four, or eight times 


O’ 

t=> 


receiving 

2 


the principal . 5 The difference depends on the customs of the 

countries. 

For the problem of the harmonising of Law with the require- 
ments of economic conditions these rules are of importance because 
the limitation of possibilities of a usurer emphasises the application 
of Law to the economic conditions. They are also important because 
the duration of the obligation of paying interest to the creditor is 
dependent also on the importance of the relative objects in the 
economic life. For example the capital which consists of gold can 
be only doubled while the capital which consists of spirituous liquors 
can be increased eightfold . 4 

In order to understand better this matter I specify it according ' 
to the Ancient Indian Law-books. 

Principally on gold the interest may make the debt double 5 , on 


1. It is of great interest that K. further states that debts neglected for 
ten years, except in the case of minors, aged persons, sick persons, persons 
involved in calamities or persons who are sojourning abroad or have left 
the country except in the case of disturbances in the kingdom shall not be receiv- 
ed back. We read here about the rules of debts and of exceptions from these 
rules which are very characteristic and throw light on the application of Law to 
the economic conditions. Vide also Vas. 11-49. 

2. 'K. & Brh. 

3. N. 1-106. 

4. Brh. 

5. Y. 1-39, Mn, VII-151, Brh. XI-14, Vi. VI. 11, Vas. 11-44, N, 1-107, 
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clothes and base metals 1 treble 2 and according to other Law-books 
fourfold, s on grain it is allowed to raise the original amount four 
times. The same applies to edible plants , 4 beasts of burden and wool 5 
though, according to other Law-books, treble . 0 After the debt has 
been double or treble etc. no further interest can be levied on the 


capital. Concerning the interest on stocks 


" 7 

Li 


regulates that interest 


on stocks shall be one half of the profit if it remains on the same 
place and has to be paid as each year expires. Borrowed money, 
which is lent for a long time abroad or is joined to the capital of 
the contractor has to give double of the contributed capital. We 
find here another good example of the harmonising of Law with 
the requirements of economic conditions which is similar to the rule 
of the higher rate of interest by travelling by sea etc. It also shows 
that the capital, which is more endangered i. e. which is sent 
for a long time abroad earns more interest than an ordinary loan. 
According to some Law-books, a loan of grain can rise four times 8 
or five times 9 . According to Kaut . 10 interest on grain has to be 
paid after the ripening of the crops. It may rise to a mininum of 
half the loan dependent on -the prices. In other words the scale 
of the percentage of the grain, which has to be paid, depends on the 
market price of the grain. Therefore, when the grain is cheaper at 
the time of harvest, than at the time of sowing, the debtor must pay 
the difference in the price of the grain . 11 For this purpose the interest 
has not to be paid until after the harvesting of the grain. 

This is one more example of the harmonising of Law with the 
requirements of economic conditions. It ought to be emphasised 
that, here too, Kautilya’s Arthasastra is the only Law-book 
which deals with this question. 

The interest on the produce of a field shall not increase unore 
than five times the value of the object but 12 on rice and edible 
plants 13 not more than four times . 14 


1. Such as tin or lead. 

2. Brh. XI-13. 

3. Clothes. Y. 1-39, Vi. VI-13, Vas. 11-44, N. 1. 107, 

4. or fruit 

5. Brh. 1-13. 

6. Y 1-39, Vi. VI-12, Vas. 11-44, N, 1-107. 

7. X. III. ch. 11. 

8. Mn. VIII-151,153. 

9. vide Mn. VIII-153. 

10. Brh. XI.-13. 

11. X. III. ch. 11. 

12. J.J. Meyer-Das altindische Buch vom Welt-und Staatsleben, Leipzig p. 275. 

13. G. XII.-36. 

14. Brh. XI. -13. 
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The interest on clothes shall not increase more than treble 
the capital according to Brh . 1 while many objects like wool in- 
crease fourfold 2 or fivefold . 3 On cotton 4 thread 5 , leather 0 the 
interest is unlimited or no interest should be exacted 7 . 

On base metals 8 , flavouring substances , 9 roots 10 it is treble. 

According to some Law-books the interest on flowers shall not 
increase more than treble n , according to other Law-books, in such 
a case no interest is allowed . 12 

The interest on fruits shall not increase more than treble , 13 and, 
according to other Law-books, not more than the fourfold 14 or five- 
fold 15 or in such cases no interest is allowed 16 . 

The interest on beasts or beasts of burden , 17 as well as products 
of animals 13 shall not increase more than fourfold and, according to 

other Law-books, more than fivefold. 

The interest on salt , 19 oil , 20 sugar , 21 honey , 22 in other words all this 
what is sold by weight 23 shall not increase more than* eightfold. 

On spirituous liquor 24 the debt may incrase to eightfold while 
in the case of a loan on substances from which spirits may be ex- 
tracted 25 no interest is allowed or the interest is unlimited . 26 

1 Brh. XI.-13. 

2 Brh. XI-13. 

3 G. XII-36, In, VIII-151. 

4 Vi. VI-16. 

5 Vi. VI-16, Brh. XI-16. 

6 Vi. VI-16, Brh. XI-16. 

7 S. B. E. XXXIII, ad Brh, XI-16. 

8 Brh. XI-13. 

9 Vas. 11-45. 

10 Vas. 11-46. 

11 0 Vas. 11-46. 

12 Brh. XI-16. 

13 Vas. 11-46. 

14 Brh. XI-13. 

15 Mn. VIII-151. 

16 Brh. XI-13. 

17 Brh.XI-13. 

18 G. XII-36. 

19 Brh. XI-14. ESty. 510-512. 

20 Brh. XI-14. ESty. 510-512 

21 Brh. XI-15. K3ty. 510-512. 

22 Brh. XI-15. 

23 Vas. 11-47. 

24 Brh. XI-14, Y. 11-39, N. 1-107, Vi. VI-14 ESty. 510-512. 

25 Brh. XI-16. 

26 Vi. VI-16. 
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On grass and wood no interest is allowed, 1 on bricks no interest 
is allowed 2 or the interest is unlimited 3 . On weapons and char- 
coal the interest is unlimited' 1 . 

Of female slaves and cattle the offspring shall be taken as in- 
terest 5 and on such objects as have not been referred to above the 
debt may double. 

We see here that the possibilities of a usurer were limited : 

(a) by the determination of the admissible scale of the rates of 
interest; 

(b) by the determination of the duration of the obligation of pay- 
ing interest. 

G. But' life is stronger than legal codes. For the Ancient Indian 
conditions the rates of interest determined by the Ancient Indian 
Law-books were too low. Under such circumstances the real economic 
conditions were an obstacle for the granting of a loan. Therefore, 
it was necessary to find an outlet. This outlet is a good exam- 
ple, perhaps the best example, of the harmonising of Law with the 
requirements of economic conditions. 

The outlet is as follows : If a person can not pay the capital 
which was borrowed on the due date he can conclude in writing a 
new agreement and take a new loan if he pays all the interest which 
is in arrears 6 , or if he can not pay all the interest, he can in the 
newly concluded agreement add this interest to the capital 7 .(Capital- 
isation of interest.) Through this capitalisation it was possible to 
receive higher interest than was allowed by the law. In this way 
the grant of such loans, which, according to the Law, must remain 
without interest, is made easy and is made to yield larger and larger 
interest. It was only necessary to conclude a new contract in which 
the amount of the loan consisted of the original amount of the loan 

ft 

plus the additional interest. 

In such a manner the rule of the determination of the duration 
of paying interest is made null and void. Life and economic 
conditions have once more asserted themselves, 

3, We find another example of the harmonising of Law with the 
requirements of economic conditions in Kautilya’s Arthasastra. 

^ ^ - _ . _ ^ r t m~ r - M l ^ ^ ~ u “ 1 ■“ - * ■ mm — wa *^ nv *+4**^ v ^-**'^ tel *****^‘*** a "*+* « 1 ft* I#*** •***•*“* ^ 

1 Brii. XI- 16. 

2 Brh. XI -16. 

3 Vi. VI-16. 

4 Vi. VI-16, 

5 Y. 1-39, Vi. VI-15, N. 1-107. 

6 Mn. VIII-154 

7 Mn. VIII-155. 

68 [ Armais, B. O. R. I. ] 
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Kautilya even regulates the price for merchandise which is produc- 
ed in the country and that which is imported from abroad.In Ancient 
India, some foreign merchants and therefore some foreign mer- 
chandise were considered necessary 1 . Sometimes this was not so 
much for economic reasons as for political reasons, as this made 
it possible for the king to receive taxes for the import of foreign 
merchandise. But this consideration is of no value for us, because 
here we are not concerned with the motive, but the principle ; 
the fact remains that such merchandise was not available in the 
country 2 * . The economic conditions of that time which were joined 
inseparably with the interest of the king necessitated the grant- 
ing of privileges to foreigners. 

However, according to the local economic conditions it was not 
desirable that the prices for the merchandise should fluctuate. That 
was the reason for the introduction of special regulations. Also 
through the-introduetion of special regulations it was possible for the 
king to regulate the prices which were of great importance for the 
regulation of market-prices indirectly had a great influence on the 
economic conditions of an agricultural state. 

We find in Kautilya’s Arthasastra that ‘the Superintendent of 
Commerce shall ascertain demand or absence of demand for, and 
rise or fall in the price of, various kinds of merchandise which 
may be the products either of land or of water and which may 
have been brought in either by land or by water centralisation path. 
He shall also ascertain the time suitable for their distribution, 
purchase and sale. 5 

We find there further the following sentence : * That mer- 

chandise, which is widely distributed shall be centralised and its 
price enhanced. When the enhanced rate becomes popular, 
another rate shall be declared. 


That merchandise of the king which is of local manufacture 

t 

shall be centralised ; imported merchandise shall be distributed in 
several markets for sale. Both kinds of merchandise shall be sold 
to the people at favourable rates. 


He shall avoid such large profits as will harm the people. 
There shall be no restriction as to the time of sale of those co: 




1 J. J. Meyer-Das altindische Buch vom Welt-und Staatsleben, Leipzig, p 
149/42 V. 

2 K. II. oh. 16. 

3. K, II. ch. 16. According to the translation by Shamasastry. 
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modities for which, there is frequent demand ; nor shall they be 

subject to the evils of centralisation . 1 

‘ The superintendent shall show favour to those who import 
foreign merchandise. They shall be favoured with remission of 

the trade-taxes, so that they may derive some profit 8 . 

It results from Kautilya’s Arthasastra that the bestowal of privi- 
leges on the foreigners, who have imported merchandise was made 


for the purpose of 


obtaining 


foreign merchandise which was neces 


sary for the daily use and therefore for the purpose of regulating 


the economic conditions. We 


Arthasastra the 


following sentence : 4 As regards the sale of the king’s merchan- 
dise in foreign countries : Having ascertained the value of local 
produce as compared with that of foreign produce that can be 
obtained in barter, the superintendent will find out by calculation 
whether there is any margin left for profit after meeting 
the payments to the foreign king such as toll, road-cess, 
conveyance-cess, tax payable at military stations, ferry-charges, 
subsistence to the merchant and his followers and the portion of 
merchandise payable to the foreign king. If no profit can be realised 
by selling the local produce in foreign countries, he has to consider 
whether any local produce can be profitably bartered for. any 
foreign produce .’ 3 

We also find in Kautilya’s Arthasastra, what all the superinten- 
dent of Commerce has to do to amass and to preserve foreign mer- 
chandise 4 . 

The prohibition of import and export with reference to the 
economic conditions is treated also in Kautilya’s Arthasastra 
treated and some other Dharmasastras 5 . 

Principally these deal with the question of the exclusion of the 
import merchandise which causes harm or is useless to the 
country and of the import of merchandise which is useful. Such a 
merchandise has to be imported free of duty 6 . 

As it is necessary for the normal economic life that commodities 
of daily use must be sold at a fixed price, the Ancient Indian Law- 
books regulate the prices of such merchandise by fixing of price- 
tn.YP.K. We find in Yainavalkva’s Smrti a sentence which states 


books regulate the prices of such merchandise 


:es. We find in Yajnavalkya’s Smrti a sentence w' 


1. K. II. ch. 16. According to the translation by Shamasastry. 

2. K II. ch. 16. According to the translation by Shamsastry. 

3. K. II. ch. 16. According to the translation by Shamasastry. 

4. K.II. ch. 16. 

5. K. II. ch. 21. Vide Mn. IIL399, Y. H-261, Vi, V-130. 

6. K-II. ch. 21. 
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that the sale and purchase shall he conducted daily according to 
the value fixed by the king 1 . It is even punishable to demand a 
higher price. For such people who agree upon the determination 
of the price to the disadvantage of the workmen and artists, al- 
though the fluctuations of the price are known to them the highest 
fine is applicable 2 . The same punishment will be applied for those 
merchants who do not purchase the foreign articles at the price 
fixed by the king and who buy them cheaply and those sell them at 
a higher price 3 . 

4. As the motive for the bestowal of special facilities on foreign 
merchants was the necessity of foreign merchants for the economic 
conditions of Ancient India so also the motive for the laying out of 
reservoirs and irrigation-dams was the necessity of such construc- 
tions for the economic conditions of Ancient India. 

That the irrigation-dams, tanks etc. were of great importance 

I. 

for the economic conditions of Ancient India is obvious from Kauti- 

V 

lya’s Arthasastra 4 , and also indirectly from Yajnavalkya’s Dharma- 
sastra 5 . 

, * • # » * . 

From them it is possible to understand the special Laws concern- 
ing the construction of irrigation works, We find especially in 
Kautilya’s Arthasastra that, in the case of construction of new 

9 ** 

works such as tanks, lakes etc., taxes on the land below such 
tanks shall be remitted for five years. For reparing neglected or 
ruined works of similar nature, taxes shall be remitted for four 
years. For improving or extending water-works, taxes shall be 
remitted for three years. In the case of acquiring such newly 
started works by mortgage or purchase, taxes on the lands below 
such works shall be remitted for two years. 3 These laws concern- 

0 

ing the reduction of taxes are similar to the exemption from taxes 
of new buildings, known to recent times. Because of economic 
conditions then prevailing special facilities for payment of taxes 

\ 4 • 

were granted in Ancient India and are even now granted for the 

purpose of economic welfare. Now-a-days the multiplication of 

\ . 

new buildings was intended to prevent the hoarding of money, in 
Ancient India it was the creation of new irrigation works for the 
purpose of improving the fertility of the fields which was the highest 
aim of the economic policy. 


1. Y. 11-251. Vide Mn. VIII-402. 

2. Y. 11-249. Vide K. II. ch. 6. 

3. Y. 11-250. 

4. K. V. oh. 6. 

5. Y. 11-157 

6. K. III. eh, 9. according to the translation by Sharaasastry, 
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1 


That this was the true aim is seen from the fact that the dura- 
tion of the exemption of taxes depends on the scale of expenses. 

5. We have seen that the motive for the bestowing of facilities 
on foreign merchants was the need of foreign merchants for the 
economic life in Ancient India. The case is similar where the 
formation of villages is concerned. A deserted land is from the 
point of view of Ancient Indian economics-a negative entry in the 
balance of the Ancient Indian State, or rather of the Ancient Indian 
Kings. Kautilya’s Arthasastra understands well that an increase 
of the wealth of the citizens increases the universal prosperity and 
therefore increases also the wealth of the State i. e. of the king. 
Therefore, Kautilya’s Arthasastra tries, -although from a machiave- 
listic standpoint, -to enrich the king and especially by populatin 
the deserted land. The suggestion for such a colonisation is support- 
ed by the introduction of special laws, which once more point to 
the harmonising of Law with the requirements of economic 

conditions. 

As regards the colonisation of a deserted land, Kautilya’s 
Arthasastra asks which land has to be colonised : a plain or watery 
land ? 2 

The answer is : ‘ A limited tract of land with water is far better 
than a vast plain 3 . Plains, which are suitable for the growth of 
both early and late crops and which require less labour and less 
rain for cultivation are better than the reverse .of these 4 . Watery 
lands, that are suitable to the growth of grains are better than those 

which are suitable for crops other than grains.’ 5 

‘ Of two watery tracts, one of limited area and suitable for the 
growth of grains, and another, vast and suitable for crops other 
than grains, the latter is better, inasmuch as its vast area may not 
only be used to grow spices and other medicinal crops, but also 
to construct forts and other defensive works in large numbers : for 
fertility and other qualities of lands are artificial 6 . Of the tract of 
land with forts and that which is thickly populated, the latter is 
better; for that which is thickly populated is a kingdom in every 

sense. What can a depopulated country like a barren cow be 
productive of. ? ’ 7 


1. E. II. ch. 1. 

2. E. VII. ch. 11. 


3. E. VII. ch. 11 according to the translation by Shamasastry 


4. 

5. 

6 . 
7. 


See Note 3. 
See Note 3. 
See Note 3. 
See Note 3. 
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‘ Such a land which was recognised as most suitable for coloni- 
sation has to be colonised by the king either by inducing the inhabi- 
tance of other tracts to immigrate or by causing the thickly— popu- 
lated centres of his own kingdom to send forth their surplus popula- 
tion .’ 1 

By this way of trying to attract people in such a country we 
see very well how the Law was applied to the requirements of eco 


nomic conditions. Kautilya’ 


Arthasastra determines : ‘ Those 


who perform sacrifices, spiritual guides, priests, and those learned 
in the Vedas shall be granted Brahmadaya lands yielding suffi- 
cient produce and exempted from taxes and fines. Superintendents, 
Accountants, Gopas, Sthanikas, Veterinary surgeons, Physicians, 


Messengers 


endowed with land 


• . • • 

which they shall have no right to alienate by sale or mortgage 


* 2 


When 


tion from taxes. He shall regard with fatherly kindness those who 

•t t* 

have passed the period of exemption from taxes . 3 The king ‘shall 
carry on mining operations and manufacture, exploit timber and 
elephant forests, offer facilities for cattle-breeding and commerce, 
construct roads for traffic both by land and water, and set up market 
towns. He shall also construct reservoirs .’ 4 The king has to regu- 

I • ® 

late too the internal conditions of a colonised village. ‘Owing 

to the fact that the newly colonised villages had to look after 

their own interest and the men found pleasure in the fields, the king’s 

treasury, free labour, commodities, grain and liquids have become 
enriched .’ 5 

It ought to be noted that the land may be confiscated from those 

I « 1 • % 

who do not cultivate it and given to others. Lands prepared for 
cultivation shall be given to tax-payers only as personal property. 
Unprepared lands shall not be taken away from those who are 
preparing them for cultivation . 7 Lands which were not cultivated 
may be given for cultivation to village labourers and traders; 
owners of lands which are not quite suitable for cultivation might 
pay less to the government. Those owners 


II 


be also 

favourably supplied with seeds, cattle and money . 8 Kautilya’s 


tay 
8 



See Note 3,p. 541. 

5ee Note 3 p. 541. 

I. II . chol. 

II. oh. 1, according to the translation by Shamashastry, 


K. II. Ch. 1. 
K. II. ch. 1. 
K. II. ch. 1. 
K. II. ch. 1. 
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II 


Arthasastra regulates too that the king has to give the cultivators 
seeds, cattle and moneys 

It is to be noted that the author of Kautilya’s Arthasastra is in 
this case also out to increase the king’s treasure. 

In connection with the kings duty to support the cultivators 
Kautily a s Arthasastra says that ‘the king shall bestow on culti- 
vators only such favour and remission as will tend to swell the 
treasury, and shall avoid such as will deplete it. A king 
with depleted treasury will eat into the very vitality of both town 
and country people.’ 3 This principle we find in recent times too. 

It has to be accepted that according to this principle the con- 
quered country is exempted from taxes 2 . The same applies to a 
poor country and country in great danger. It applies especially to 
people who have to suffer much from hostile neighbour i. e. people 
who live on the border of the kingdom or who have not enough 
subsistence’ 4 There is no doubt that this principle shows us a good 
example of the harmonising of Law with the requirements of econo- 
lic conditions. 

6 . I have given some examples of the exemptions of taxes which 
for the purpose of economic conditions were introduced in Ancient 
Indian Law-books. These exemptions of taxes can be divided into 
personal and impersonal exemptions. It was said that these exemp- 
tions which point to the harmonising of Law with the requirements 
of economic conditions were introduced not for the purpose of protect- 
ing the subjects but for the purpose of enriching the treasury of the 
king. In the epics and in these law-books, which are free from the 
Machiavelism of Kautilya’s tax-policy, we can find rulings on tax- 
policy of the king, which are not only very praiseworthy but also 
very suitable. These rulings take into consideration the economic 
condition of the tax-payers i.e. the king’s subjects. Below there are 

some such examples from the Manava-Dharmasastra, Mahabharata 
etc. 

‘ Out of affection for his subjects, he must not bring about his 
own ruin by forswearing to collect his revenue from them, nor 
cause their ruin by his greed ; by so bringing about his own ruin, 
he will become an oppressor of his own self, as well as of his sub- 
jects’. 5 


1 K. V. ch. 3. & V. ch. 3. 

2 K. II. ch. 1. according to the translation by Shamasastry. 

3 K. XIII. ch. 5. 

4 K. V. ch. 2. 

5 


Mn. VII-13, See Y, 1-338-339. 
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‘ As leeches, calves and bees, little by little draw their respec- 
tive sustenances, so the king shall draw his revenue from liis realm 
little by little, each year ’. 1 

‘ The king has to milk the cow as a bee collects honey from the 
flowers. He has to do what a herdsman, who receives the milk 
from his cow does. He neither worries the udders nor lets the . cow 
go hungry ’. 2 

* A good king has to milk his country as a calf sucks the milk 
of the cow. Because, when the calf sucks from the cow it becomes 
strong and can bear burdens ’. 3 

‘ But if it is otherwise and the cow is milked to excess, the calf 
becomes meagre and useless for the owner ’. 4 

‘ It is said that an avaricious king who imposes unjust taxes 
which are not sanctioned by law on his subjects causes damage to 
himself ’. 5 

‘ The king shall never exact taxes from those, who can not pay. 
He has to get them gradually, with goodness, and by lawful 
methods' 6 , 7 . 

Many things can easily be acquired by a king ‘ who supports 
his country and grants facilities to his subjects and is satisfied with 
that which is within easy reach’ 8 . 1 Does not the king then receive 
enough of wealth to satisfy his claims, then his whole land will 
be his treasury and his treasury his bed-room ’ 9 . 

■* Like he who needs milk, never gets it, if the udders of his cow 
are cut, so the king will never be in a position to use his kingdom 
if he does not impose taxes in a legitimate manner ’ 10 . 

‘The king has to be clever and should milk the country every day 
like a cow, but he should not cut the cow’s udders . 11 ‘He who treats 
the cow well, will always receive fresh milk; In the same way it will 
be possible for the king to enjoy the fruits of his country, if he reigns 
over his country in an orderly manner .” 8 ‘The country which is 

1 Mn. VII-129. See MSrkandeya (ParSs. p. 404.) 

2 MBh. XII-88-4. 

3 MBh. XII-87-20. 

4 MBh. XII-87--21. 

5 MBh. XII--7--15. 

6 righteous rules. 

7 MBh. XII-88-12. 

8 MBh. XII-87-22. 

9 MBh. XII-87-23. 

10 MBh. XII-71-16. 

11 MBh. XII-120-33. 

12 MBh. XII-71-17. 
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protected by the king bears fruits and money like a mother who 

willingly gives her breast to her child ’. 1-3 

Those rules are not only found in Manava-Dharmasastra and 
Mahabharata but also in Kautilya’s Arthasastra 2 3 ; they were appli- 
cable only if the king possesses a treasure. A king who finds himself 
in great financial trouble and needs money may collect taxes in 
another way . 4 The economic situation does not allow him to act in a 
manner in which a good king ought to act. On account of the eco- 
nomic situation the king has to act like a thief, in the manner pre- 
scribed by the machiavelistic school of Kautilya. From the motive , 5 6 
‘the enrichment of the treasure of the king’, it can be accepted that 


he could act in the following manner not only against traitors and 

the godless but also against his subjects . 6 

I quote some sentences found in Kautilya’s Arthasastra, which 
are a good example of the harmonising of Law with requirements of 
the economic conditions especially when they are compared with the 
above mentioned rules about the correct way of collecting the taxes. 

It is not possible to inflict twice the taxes. ‘ The Collector 
General shall seek subscriptions from citizens and country people 
alike under false pretences of carrying this or that kind of business. 
Persons taken in concert shall publicly pay handsome donations 
and with this example, the king may demand of others among his 
subjects. Spies posing as citizens shall revile those who pay less. 


Wealthy 


as much of their gold a 


they can. Those who, of their own accord or with the intention of 
doing good, offer their wealth to the king shall be honoured with a 
rank in the court, an umbrella,, or a turban or some ornaments in 

Spies under the guise of sorcerers, shall, 


CT old. 


return for their 

under the pretence of ensuring safety, carry away the money not 
only of the society of heretics and of temples, but also of a 
dead-man and of a man whose house is burnt, provided that it is 
not enjoyable by Brahmans. 

The Superintendent of Religious Institutions may collect in one 
place the various kinds of property of the gods of fortified cities and 
country parts and carry away the property to the king’s treasury. 
Or having on some night set up a god or an altar, or having 


1 MBh. XII-71-19. 


2 t ride MBh. XII-8-15, 17, 18. NItiviv. 61-12., Sukran. VI-2-220/240, 

3 X. II. ch. 1. 

4 K. V. ch. 2. 

5 K II. oh. 2 in fine. 

6 vide K V. ch. 2. and K. II. ch. 1. 
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opened a sacred place of ascetics or having pointed out an evil 
omen, the king may collect subsistance under the pretence of hold- 
ing processions and congregations to avert calamities. 

Or also he shall proclaim the arrival of gods, by pointing out to 

the people any of the sacred trees in the king’s garden which has 
produced untimely flowers and fruits. 

Or by causing a false panic owing to the arrival of an evil- 
spirit on a tree in the city, wherein a man is hidden making all 
sorts of devilish noises, the king’s spies, under the guise of ascetics, 
may collect money with a view to propitiate the evil-spirit and 
send it back. 

Or spies may call upon spectators to see a serpent with number- 
less heads in a well connected with a subterranean passage and col- 
lect fees from them for the night. Or they may place in a borehole made 
in. the body of an image of a serpent, or in a hole in the corner of a 
temple, or in the hole of an ant-hill, a cobra, which is, by diet, ren- 
dered unconscious, and call, upon credulous spectators to see it on 
payment of a certain amount of fee. As to persons who are not by 
nature credulous, spies may sprinkle over or give a drink of such 
sacred water, as is mixed with anaesthetic ingredients and attribute 
their insensibility to the curse of the gods. Or by causing an 
outcast person ( abhityakta ) to be bitten by a cobra, spies may col- 
lect revenue under the pretext of undertaking remedial measures 
against ominous phenomena. 

Or one of the king’s spies in the garb of a merchant, may become 

% 

the partner of a rich merchant, and carry on trade in concert with 
him. As soon as a considerable amount of money has been gather- 
ed as sale-proceeds, deposits and loans, he may cause himself to be 
robbed of the amount. 

Or else a spy, in the garb of a rich merchant, or a real rich 
merchant famous for his vast commerce, may borrow or take on 
pledge vast quantities of gold, silver, and other commodities, or 
borrow from corporations bar gold, or coined gold for various kinds 
of merchandise to be procured from abroad. After having 
done this he may allow himself to be robbed of it the same night. 

Prostitute spies under the garb of chaste women, may 
cause themselves to be enamoured of persons who are seditious. 
No sooner are the seditious persons seen within the abode of the 
female spies than they shall be seized and their property confiscated 
to the Government. Or whenever a quarrel arises between any two 
seditious parties o-f the same family, poisoners, previously engaged 
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for the purpose, may administer poison to one party ; and the other 
party may be accused of the offence and deprived of their property. 

An outcast, under the guise of a high-born man, may claim 
from a seditious person a large amount of money professed to have 
been placed in the latters custody by the claimant, or a large debt 
.outstanding against the seditious person; or a share of parental 
property. An outcast may pretend to be the slave of a seditious 
person ; and he may represent the wife, daughter, or daughter-in- 
law of the seditious person as a slave-woman or as his own wife : 
and when the outcast is lying at the door of the seditious person’s 
house at night or is living elsewhere, a fierce spy may murder him 
and declare ‘ The claimant of his own property or wife has 

I . 

been thus killed. And for this offence others i. e., the seditious 
person and his followers shall be deprived of their property. 

Or a spy, under the garb of an ascetic, may offer inducements 
to a seditious person to acquire more wealth by taking in aid the 
art of witchcraft, and say: — ‘I am proficient in such witchcraft as 
brings inexhaustible wealth, or entitles, a man to get admission 
into the king’s palace, or can win the love of any woman, or can 
put an end to the life of one’s enemy, or can lengthen the duration 
of one’s life, or can give a son to any one, if desired,’ * If the se- 
ditious person shows his desire to carry on the process of witchcraft 
securing wealth, the spy may make rich offerings, consisting of 
flesh, wine, and scent to the deity near an altar in a burial-ground 
wherein a dead body of a man or of a child with a little quantity 
of money has been previously hidden. After the performance of 
worship is over, the hidden treasure may be dug out and the seditious 
person may he told that as the offerings fell short, the treasure is 
proportionately small, that the richest of offerings should be made 
to acquire vast amount of treasure, and that he may purchase with 
the newly-acquired wealth rich offerings. Then he may be caught in 
the very act of purchasing commodities for offering. 

A female spy, under the garb of a bereaved mother, may in con- 
nection with the above case, raise an alarm crying that her child was 
murdered for the purpose of witchcraft. 


■When a seditious person is engaged in sorcery at night or in a 
sacrificial performance in a forest, or in sports in a park, fiery spies 
may murder him and carry away the corpse as that of an outcast. 

Or a spy, under the garb of a servant of a seditions person, may 
mix counterfeit coins with the wages he has received from his master 
and pave the way for his arrest. 
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Or a spy, under the garb of a goldsmith, may undertake to do 
some work in the house of a seditious person, and gather in his 
employer’s house such instruments as are necessary to manufacture 
counterfeit coins. 

A spy, under the garb of a physician, may declare a healthy 
person of seditious character to be unhealthy and administer poison. 
Or a spy, attending as a servant upon a seditious person may not 
only call for an explanation from another fraudulent spy as to 
how certain articles necessary for the installation of a king and also 
the letters of an enemy came into the possession of his master, but 
also volunteer an explanation himself 1 . 


7 . No doubt we can find in the Ancient Indian Law-books many 
more examples of the harmonising of law with the requirements of 
economic conditions, but I believe that the above-mentioned exam- 
ples are the most interesting and for that reason I have dealt with 
only a few legal institutions. 


' — ■ ■ 11 • — 

1. K, Y. oh. 2. according to the translation 



of Shamasastry. 



EPIC QUESTIONS 

By 

V. S. SUKTHANKAR 
II. The Parvasamgraha Figures, 

The P ar vasamgrahaparvan (Adi, adhy. 2) is a document of con- 
siderable importance. 1 But its value has been unduly exaggerated by 
some scholars, a circumstance which has led to some highly mislead- 
ing results and some curious conclusions. It is thus supposed that 
Krsna Dvaipayana Vyasa had himself counted and noted down the 
number of slokas he had composed, and that our Parvasamgraha 
was composed by Vyasa himself. No doubt it is sometimes stated 
in the Parvasarhgraha chapter that that sage had stated the extent 
of each of the eighteen parvans. But this attribution to Vyasa is 
naturally only pujarthe ( honoris causa ). It is nowhere suggested in 
the work itself that the first two adhyayas of our epic were 
composed by Vyasa. They could not be, because they are obvi- 
ously only a report of the conversation which took place between 
the Suta ( Ugrasravas, son of Lomaharsana ) and the sages 
assembled at Saunaka’s twelve-year sacrifice in the Naimisa 
Forest. The erroneous supposition regarding the authorship of 
this adhyaya has led to the naive attempt on the part 
of some scholars to produce a text — a so-called critical text — of the 
Mahabharata containing the same number of adhyayas and Slokas 
as that given in the Parvasamgraha 2 . Such an attempt is already 
negatived by our manuscripts and testimonia, which contain many 
variants of the figures in the Parvasamgraha. Thus the figures for 
the Adiparvan itself vary, according to different sources, between 
7984 (Kasmlii Version and the Critical Edition ) and 9984 ( Andhra- 
Bharatamu ). That is sufficient to discourage any attempt at too 
close a reliance on the data of this adhyaya of the Adiparvan, It 
has been common experience that figures in ancient works, if at 
all complicated, seldom come out right, and the figures of the 
Parvasamgraha are probably no exception to this rule. 

" m • 11 1 mm " ■ 1, 1 ,1 11,1 11 " ' *' " * " Ml ■ ****** m ■ * 11 ' ■■<"—■■■■ » ~ " ■■ 1 »■ » 1 M m >■ ■ ■ i . .. » »■ — ■■ 

1. Cf. my Prolegomena to the Adiparvan, pp. XCVII ff.; “ Epic studies (III)’* 
ABORT , vol. 11, pp. 277 ft 

2. Cf. P. P. S. Sastri in the Introduction to vol. 15 of his Mahabharata 
( Southern Recension ), p. xxii : “ Yyasa’s description of his Mahabharata that he 
composed it in 18 parvas of 2,000 chapters and 100,000 stanzas is not a fanciful 
account but an accurate statement. And I have tried to substantiate this in this 
edition of the Principal Text of the Southern Recension/’ 
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The figures given in the Parvasamgraha could have been 
obtained in one of many " different ways. The most probable sug- 
gestion has been that they were arrived at, not by actual counting of 
the stanzas, as we should ordinarily do now, but by computing the 
extent in some other way. Even now we speak of a story of 5000 
words or a broadcast talk of 1500 words, and so on. The individual 
words are never counted in such computations ; the figures are only 
approximations. The figures given in our Parvasamgraha chapter 
must be approximations of that type. They are not “slokas” or stanzas 
as we ordinarily understand them ; but are, properly speaking, 
what are technically known as, “granthas”, a grantha being a unit 
of measurement of written matter equal to 32 aksaras. 


Assuming this to be the case, the first difficulty is that the 
figures given in the lists appear not as round numbers, as we should 
expect them to be, but are apparently correct to the last digit ; for 
instance, the extent is given not. as 8000 slokas, but as 7987. We 
actually come across such figures as these : 6698, 7998, 8909, 14525, 
where true approximations would be 6700, 8000, 8900, 14,500, and 
so on. The approximation seems to me to have been reached by 
some such process as this. First, an average was obtained by 
' counting carefully all letters in a certain number of lines. This 

average was then multiplied by the number of lines in a page and 

• | * 

the total number of complete pages. The number of “ granthas ” of 
the last page, which was rarely fully written out, seems to have been 
computed separately, and added to the previous total. The grand 
total of letters ( altqaras ) was then divided by 32 to give the number 
of “ slokas ” or “ granthas, ” fractions being omitted. That is how 
figures like those mentioned above must have been obtained. They 
are careful approximations, but approximations all the same. 
Moreover, as has been pointed out by me elsewhere, 3 it would be 
impossible to count the exact number of stanzas in a composite 
text made up of slokas, tristubhs, “fancy metres ” and prose pas- 
sages, which we actually find in many of the parvans of the Maha- 
bharata, as for instance in the Adi, Aranyaka and Anusasana. 


The figures we find in the Parvasamgraha chapter are fairly 
old; we cannot say now exactly how old. They are certainly prior 
to 1000 A.D., when the Javanese Bharata and the Andhra Bhara- 
tamu were composed ; because both these works contain similar 
lists, which agree in many particulars with our list. 

Here are the figures given in three different sources. 


3. Prolegomena, p. XOIX. 
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TABLE I 


Adhyayas 


Parvan 


C 



A 


• 

3 <U 

eg* 


d 

. o 

aj M 
— > 0) 

> 


X) 

w 

*u 

u 



218 818 218 I. ADI 


72 72 72 II. SABHA 


269. 272 269 III. ARANYAKA 


67 


67 IV. VIRATA 


186186186 V. UDYOGA 
118 117 117 VI. BHISMA 


170 170 170 VII. DRONA 
69 69 69 VIII. KARNA 
59 121 59 IX. SALYA 

9 

18 18 18 X. SAUPTIKA 
27 70 27 XI. STRI 


339 333 339- XII. SANTI 


156 


146 XIII. ANUSASANA 


133 133 133 XIV, ASVAMEDHIKA 
42 92 42 XV. ASRAMAVASIKA 


8 


8 


u 


H u 

On 2 
CO w 


7984 8884 9884 

2511 2511 4511 

. 

11.664 11,224 11,664 
2050 2015 3500 
6698 6928 7998 

5884 5884 5884 

8909 8984 8909 

4900 4970 4900 

# 

3220 3220 3220 
870 870 870 


775 


770 


775 


14,525 14,525 14,525 


6700 


12,000 


3320 4420 4420 


3 


5 


8 XVI. MAUSALA 

3 XVII. MAHAPRASTHANIKA 

5( XVIII. SVARGAROHANA 


1506 1508 1906 

r 

300 300 300 


120 


123 


120 


200 200 200 


1959 


1948 


Total 


82,136 



95,586 
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The above is a conspectus of the figures for the adhyayas and 
slokas of the eighteen parvans of the MahabhSrata according to ( 1 ) 

the Critical Edition, ( 2 ) the Javanese Version, 4 5 and ( 3 ) the 
Southern Recension by Professor P. P. S. Sastri. 

Observations on the figures of the above Table. 

I. Adi : The first figure (8) of the Javanese number for the 
adhyayas of the Adi (818) is obviously wrong ; the other digits 
agree in the three texts. So we may take as correct the figure 218 s , 
which is given us by the Critical Edition and Southern Recension, 
the Vulgate reading (227) being certainly a mistake —The number 
of s/o/ras is no doubt a problem. I have adopted the figure given 
by the Sarada MS. and one “ K ” MS. (Kl) 6 , which is confirmed by 

the Rajaguru MS. from Nepal 7 , and I am still inclined to suppose 
that that was the original figure. The Javanese and Southern figures 

8884 and 9884 respectively differ by 1000 exactly, the Javanese 

figure being the same as that of the Mid-Indian group ( Bengali- 
Devanagarl). 

II. Sabha : The numbers are here absolutely certain. As 
regards the adhyayas , there is perfect agreement between the three 
sources, all of them giving 72, which is also the exact number of 
adhyayas of our Critical Edition of the Sabha now passing through 
the press. The Vulgate figure (78) for the sloka is therefore un- 
questionably wrong— The sloka number is also certainly 2511, as 

the Southern Recension, in which the first figure has been increased 
to 4, is demonstrably inflated to make it conform with the inter- 
polated text, and the additional stanzas of the Southern Recension 
do approximately amount to 2000. The correct figures for Sabha 
are therefore 72 and 2511. 


4. The figures for the Javanese Version have been taken from Juynboll’s 
Adiparwa, Qudjavaantch prozageschrift, Gravenhage, 1906. pp. 5-6. The passage 
is reproduced in a note by H. Kern, “ Inhoudsopgave van ’t MahabhSrata in ’T 
Kawi in. Bijdragen, ser. Ill, Vol. IV, pp. 92—95. Kern has given in this paper a 
comparative table of tlie Indiato and. the Javanese figures. 

5. Kern, op, cit . p. 95 also remarks that the Javanese figure 818 is incorrect, 
and that it should be 218. 

9 

6. See the Critical Edition of the Adiparvan, p.878. 

7. See my “ Epic studies ( VII ),” ABORT, vol, 19 ( 1938 ), pp. 215 ff, 
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III. A Iranyaka ( commonly known as Vana ) : As regards the 
adhyaycts, the Javanese records 272 against the concordant figure 
269 of all Indian versions. The latter may be taken to be the right 
figure, the discrepancy of the Javanese, which is negligible, remain- 
ing unexplained.— -The same is true of the figure for the si okas, the 
concordant figure (11,664) of all Indian versions being the original 
Parvasamgraha figure. 

IV. Virata : The Javanese figure for the adhyaycts is unfortu- 
nately missing. But as our Critical Edition of the Virataparva 
has successfully identified the adhyayas on the basis of the colo- 
phons given in MSS., there is no reason to doubt that the correct 
figure is 67, as given by the Sanskrit Parvasamgraha. — 'The three 
sources give three different figures for the slokas. The Southern 
Recension is obviously inflated, and may therefore be ignored, its 
figure having been revised — as in Sabha — to accord with its inter- 
polated text. It is likely that the Javanese translator has confu- 
sed the Sanskrit words for 50 and 15 (pahcasat and pancadasa ). 
The first two digits of the figures given in the Critical Edition and 
the Javanese Version do agree. We may therefore reasonably 
assume the original figure to be 2050, which is given by the Criti- 
cal Edition of the Parvasaihagraha, though the two last digits natu- 
rally remain somewhat uncertain. 8 

V. Udyoga : The three sources agreeing exactly as regards the 
number of adhyayas of the Udyoga, the figure 186 may be taken as 
certain.“The figures for the slokas, on the other hand, are in a 
chaotic condition, the three texts giving three different figures 6698, 
6928, 7998; which agree only in respect of the last digit ! The 
figures for the slokas remain, therefore, doubtful. 

VI. Bhisma : The number of adhyayas in the Bhlsma is given 
by the Critical Edition and the Javanese Version as 117, but the 
Southern Recension gives their number as 118. In any case, the 
difference is not very significant, and the number may be assumed 
to be 117 or 118. — There is no such doubt regarding the number of 
slokas, which is unanimously given as 5884, 


VII. Dr ova : There is likewise considerable agreement as re- 
gards the adhyayas and slokas of the Drona. The adhyaya number 

8., See Raghu Vira, Virataparvan, Indroduction, p. XXIV; and Sukt'nankar 
“Epic studies ( III ),” ABORI vol. 11, pp. 277 ft 

70 [ Annals, B. 0. E. I. ] 
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is 170.— 'As regards the number of slokas, the first two digits ( 89 ) 
are certain. And since both the Critical Edition and the Southern 
Recension agree on the figure 8909, that is indicated as the correct 
figure. The probability in favour of this figure is strengthened 
owing to the circumstance that the last two figures^of the Javanese 
Version ( 84 ) are in all probability due to contamination with the 
previous sloka-figure 5884, which ends in 84. We may therefore 
adopt with confidence the concordant figure of the Indian versions 
8909, the difference between the Javanese and the Indian numbers 
being 75 ; the error is in any event not more than 1 per cent. 


VIII. Karva : The figures for Karna are exactly of the same 
type, The three sources agree in giving 69 as the number of 


adhyayas. 


MSS 


the number of slokas as 970, 


which is obviously wrong, it being almost certain that the word 

* 

for 4000 has been omitted by the scribe by oversight ; 9 so we get 
the original Javanese figure as [4]970. We may . tentatively 
adopt the figure 4900, on the concordant evidence of Indian ver- 
sions. The difference between the Indian and Javanese figures 
being only 70, the discrepancy is only about 1.4 per cent. 

IX. Salya ‘ In this parvan there is fortunately no doubt about 
the sloka number, which is unanimously given as 3220. — And again, 
fortunately, as regards the adhyaya number, the discrepancy between 
the Indian (59) and Javanese (121) figures is so great that the 
Javanese may be ruled out as hopelessly corrupt. There is another 
test we may apply, the Javanese figure 10 ' (121) for adhyayas gives 
the average of about 27 slokas to an adhyaya, while the Indian 
average is 54. Now the total number of adhyayas in the Mahabharata 
is supposed to be 2000, and the number of stanzas 100,000 
( satasahasrani 11 ), which gives the average of slokas to an adhyaya as 
50 and that is much nearer the average for the Indian figure for 
the adhyaya number of the Salyaparvan than the Javanese ’figure. 


X. SauptiJca : The figures for the Sauptika call for no remarks. 
'They are uniformly given in all the three sources as 18 and 870 
respectively. 

9. Kern, loc, cit also recognizes that the first figure has been omitted by 
mistake in the Javanese text. 

10. Kern , loc. cit., likewise considers the Javanese figure (121) as very 

suspicious. _ 

11. See the Critical Edition of the Adiparvan, additional passage No. 486*, 
given on page 241, 
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XI. Stri : The sources do not agree as regards the number of 
adhyayas, but the Javanese figure (70) which is nearly two and half 
times as large as the Indian (27) is extremely improbable. 12 We 
may therefore tentatively take the concordant Indian figure (27) as 
correct. — The difference between the Javanese and Indian figures 
for the slokas is*only five. It should seem that the last digit was 
lost in the Javanese tradition; if that be so, the correct number is 
775, as given unanimously by the Indian MSS. 

* 

XII. Santi : Tbe sloka figure for Santi ( 14,525 ) is given una- 
nimously by all the three of 'our sources, which is a fortunate coin- 
cidence and also a remarkable proof of the reliability of our tradi- 
tion. The Vulgate figure (14,725 ) for the slokas is positively 
wrong. — There is a difference of only six between the Javanese and 
Indian figures 'for adhyayas , the Indian tradition giving the figure 
as 339, the Javanese as 333. The agreement between the different 
Indian versions is a weighty point in favour of 339, which we 
may tentatively assume to be the correct figure. 

XIII. Anusasana : The evidence of the Javanese Version is 
unfortunately missing, the version ignoring this parvan altogether, 
for some reason which it is hard to guess. It cannot be argued 

r 

that it is included in the Santi, since there is no appreciable increase 

in the number of adhyayas or slokas of the Javanese Version of the 
• / 

Santi, as there would surely have been, had the two parvans been 
amalgamated as is done sometimes. 13 There being also no agree- 
ment between the various Indian versions, the figures for both 
adhyayas and slokas of the Anusasana remain uncertain. 

XIV. Asvamedhika : The number of adhyayas is unanimously 
given as 133, which may therefore be accepted as the correct figure. 
— There is a discrepanoy as regards the number of slokas: the Criti- 
cal Edition gives the figure as 3320, while the Javanese and the 

/ ' 111 ‘ ■ — ■ ■ 1 ■ ~ — ■ — — ~ *»( -* ■ ■ ^ ■ m , . 1 

/ 

12. As in the case of the Salyaparvan, Kern (loc. cit.) regards the Javanese 
figure as very doubtful. 

13. It is perhaps worth noticing that so late a commentator as VSdiraja ( cf. 
P. K. Gode, ABOR1, yol. 17, pp. 203-210, who assigns him to the seventeenth 
century), treats the SSnti and 'Anusasana as one parvan and has colophons 
like: 

m filter qhq- 

FFTKifaT 1 1 # 5T1T%7f \\ • 

—which is quoted by Professor P. P. S. Sastri in the Introduction to vol. 17, 
(Anusasana Parvan, part 2, ) p. xxiv. 
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Southern Recension agree in giving the figure as 4420, this being 
one of the rare instances in which the Javanese and the Southern 
Recension agree against the Northern Recension. The Southern 
Recension contains here an additional sub-parvan, comprising 23 
adhyayas and about 1700 slokas, known as the Vaisnavadharma 
parvan. There is no mention of any such parvan in the list of 
100 parvans, given in the Parvasamgraha, though some Southern 
MSS. do insert, in another place, a line which mentions the 

Vaisnavadharma among the contents of the Asvamedhika. In this 

• 4 W / 

Section, Yudhisthira is instructed by Sri-Krsna in the Dharma 
of the Vaisnavas, which seems hardly necessary, after the 
instruction he had received from Bhisma in more than 21,000 
stanzas on general Dharma ( Santi and Anusasana ). The higher 
Southern number must therefore be regarded as due to this inflation, 
and can in any case not be accepted. Nevertheless the peculiar 
agreement between the Javanese and the Southern is a disturbing 
factor. The number therefore may be regarded as doubtful. 

XV. JLsramavasika : There is not much doubt about the adhyayas 
of this parvan, though the Javanese Version has a high' figure (92) 
against the unanimous Indian figure 42, which may be assumed 
to be the correct figure. 14 — As regards the number of slokas, there is 
a slight discrepancy of 2 between the Critical Edition and the 
Javanese Version, the former being 1506, the latter 1508. But the 
last digit in this number is not in doubt ; it must be six. The 
Southern Recension gives the figure 1906, which must be regarded 
as extremely doubtful, since even Professor Sastri, who has 
edited the Southern Recension, could not find more than 1108^ 
stanzas for this parvan. 15 There has been clearly a mistake in 
the counting of the stanzas of this parvan, and the Southern 
figure being palpably incorrect, we may utilize the approximate 
agreement between the Critical Edition and the Javanese Version 
and adopt 1506 as the probable original Parvasamagraha figure for 
the A^ramavasika. 

XVI. Mausala : All sources agree in giving the number of 
adhyayas as 8 and the number of slokas as 300, which may accord- 
ingly betaken as the correct figures. The text also seems to con- 

14. Kern ( loc. cit . ) likewise suggests reading 42 for 92 of the Javanese. 

15. It is interesting to note, as pointed out by Professor Sastri, Nannaya’s 
5 S.ndhra~Bh.Er at amu gives 1106 as the figure of slokas in the AsramavEsika 

parvan. That probably is due to a fresh count. 
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tain actually 300 stanzas. Consequently the vulgate reading 
320, in the Parvasamgraha chapter, is clearly faulty and has 
been properly rejected. 

XVII. Mahaprasthanika : The Javanese figure for the number 
of adhyayas is missing ; but the Indian sources, including the MSS., 
uniformly divide this short parvan into three adhyayas ; and the 
unanimous Indian reading cannot be called into question. — The 
number of slokas may also be regarded as correctly given in the 
Critical Edition, which is supported by the Southern Recension, 
though the Javanese Version adds, erroneously, three to the number, 
giving the figure as 123. I surmise that this addition of three to the 
sloka number is a wrong transposition from the adhyaya number, 
which is missing in the Javanese -Version. The Vulgate figure 
(320) for the slokas is absurd and unquestionably incorrect. 


XVIII. Svargarohana : As in the previous case the adhyaya 
number is lost in the Javanese Version ; but there cannot be any 
doubt that the correct figure is 5, which is given by all editions and 
MSS. of the Mahabharata.— -The sloka number is unanimously given, 
by our three sources, as 200, which is a sufficiently correct approxi- 
mation of the actual extent of this last parvan of the Great Epic; 
and the Vulgate figure (209) may be unhesitatingly rejected. 

The table on the following page gives the figures for the 
adhyayas and slokas, book by book, arrived at by a collation of the 
various extant versions of the Parvasamgraha chapter of the 


Adiparvan. 
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TABLE II 

! 

Table giving the authentic figures for the Adhyayas and'Slokas 
of the eighteen Parvans of the Mahabharata, based upon a collation 
of the MSS. of the Sanskrit Parvasamgrahaparvan and of the 
Javanese Version (ca. 1000 A.D.). 


Par van 

Adhyaya 

Sloka 

I, ADI 

218 

1 

? 

II. SABHA 

72 

2511 

III. ARANYAKA 

269 

11,664 

IV. VIRTATA 

67 

2050 

V. UDYOGA 

186 

? 

• 

VI. BHISMA 

117 (or 118) 

5884 

VII. DRONA 

170 

>1 

s* r\ 

8909 

* 

VIII. KARNA 

69 

4900 

IX. SALYA 

59 

3220 

X. SAUPTIKA 

18 

870 

XI. STRI 

27 

775 

XII. SANTI 

339 

14,525 

XIII. ANUSASANA 

? 

? 

• 

XIV. ASVAMEDHIKA 

133 

? 

• 

XV. ASRAMAVASIKA 

42 

1506 

XVI. MAUSALA 

8 

300 

XVII. MAHAPRASTHANIKA 

3 

120 

XVIII. SVARGAROHANA 

• 

5 

1 

200 

, 



devI-bhagavata or bhagavati-purana? 

BY 

S, N. Tadpatrikar 


One of the long-contested points, in Puranic literature, is the 
claim set forth by the Devibhagavata to be included among the 
eighteen major Puranas — tire claim contested by those attached 
to Srlmadbhagavata ; and a substantial literature 1 has grown 
round this problem. Although it is not proposed to deal with 
this point at great length, it may be noted, in passing, that the 
Devlbh. has, all through its test, claimed this status, while the 
latter, i. e. Srlmadbh., quite unconscious of any such necessity, 
does not seem to have put forth any such claim, in the whole 

body of its text. 


These references, in the body of the text have been sufficient- 

% 

ly dealt with and discussed by scholars, but, I am afraid, no 
manuscript-evidence has so far been set forth by anybody, and 
it is mainly to this important side of the evidence that I wish 
here to draw the attention of scholars. I do not propose to 
take notes from the Msg. of Srlmadbhagavata, as that Purana 
does not seem to have troubled itself about its status ; but it is 
the Devi., which has, off and on, so scrupulously and promiscu- 
ously, set its claim, as the Bhagavata, mentioned as one of the 
18 major Puranas ; and so I give below some suggestive 
evidence that I found in studying the Mss. of Devlbh. 


The Govt. Mss. Library at the B. O, R. Institute has, in its 
collection, only two Mss. of DevJbb., and curiously enough, both 
these Mss., in their way, supply us with data that would lead us 
to re-consider this important problem, from another point of 
view, untackled, so far, by any scholars, I mean, a detailed 
study of the adhyaya colophons, as we find tfcfem in these two 
Mss. Printed editions may, I think, be safely left out here, as 



1 For details see ifirr^riT^r ( Marathi ) pp. 385-403 ; also Winternitz 


( Hist. Ind. Lit. p. 555 ) refers to this controversy. 
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all of them would uniformly have the name Devibh. in their 
adhy. colophons. 

First we take Ms. No. 114 of A 1881-82. This Ms., though 

placed under one number, consists, properly speaking, of two Mss, 

* 

both incomplete. Skandhas 1 and 2, having the date Sake 1715 and 
the name of the copyist as Tryambak Dhundiraj Navathe, at the 
end of the Skandhas and having both the name and date deleted 
by use of yellow pigment, give the adhy. colophons as : 

; while the second part of the Ms. having Skandhas 

7 , 8, 10-12 reads the adhy. colophons as JT?rTTr6r...*4re. 

This part, having quite different sort of paper and a different 
style of handwriting, too, gives at the end of Skandha 12, the date 
Sake 1734 and the name of the copyist as Madhav Rayarikar. 
Let us call these two parts D 1 and D 2 . 

The second Ms., which bears No. 115 of A 1881-82, is unfor- 
tunately a fragment and contains Skandhas 2 ( complete ), 3 ( fol. 
23-52 missing ), 4 (having only the first 12 fol. and breaking 
off at 7. 39 ), 5 ( complete ) and 6 (breaking off at fol. 49) the last in 

this fol. being an incomplete adhy. colophon frff STrvrrnmr. 

This copy, though a fragment, has, in its adhy. colophons, 
all sorts of permutations and combinations of the four items or 
more precisely, two items, with two alternatives for each item : 

a ) the name of the purana, which is pither *TPTVcT FTfrstm or 
*T*T3Trfr gvror, and ( b ) name of the different parts, which is either 

or eisr. I give below a statement of these adhy. colophons, 
so as to make this important point clear. 

— Skandha 2 has ( a ) umsrer generally with TTfiHrnor, and ( b ) 
for all its 12 adhys. 

— Skandha S has for its adhy. 28, cjcfrqwh ; 

for adhy. 30, which is the last in the Skandha, the colophon has 
still another epithet : fra ffrierm (jars* 

; while adhy. 29 gives the name as ffaigyivT, having Skandha 

. for ( b ). At the end of adhy. 2 we have fTS rgnSr...*3>Sr 

while adhys. 1, 3rll and 26 2.7 have sfruma adhy. 

• f * 

t C 

6 and 9 and 27 having the epithet 'BTfcfRT, also, 

colophons of adhy. 12—25 are lost on missing folios. 

— Skandha 4 is incomplete and has only six adhy. colo- 
phons ; of these adhys. 1, 2 and 5, have ( a ) and ( b ) 



Devi-Bhagavata or Bhagavati-Purdm ? 



; while adhys. 3, 4, 6 have ( a srrnsrff WITSTM and ( b ) 

— Skandha 5 presents still more interesting varieties in this 
respect and the following tabular statement will give a 
correct idea of the different combinations of ( a ) and ( b ). 
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#U', uniformly. Is it not possible to conclude from the fragment- 
ary Ms. above that the mixed tradition, presented there, shows 

some intermediate transitionary state of nomenclature, when the 
old tradition was trying to preserve its existence against aggres- 
sion of the new one. 

Add to this some facts put forth by the supporters of Srlmad- 
Bhagavata, in course of the controversy of the last century. 

f 

They give numerous extracts from the present text of the Devl- 
Bhagavata, asserting, off and on, its claim to be regarded as the 

Bhagavata of the 18 major Puranas. This tendency apparently 
led to adhy. colophons being purposely made to read 

as we find them in D 1 and also in some places in 
the fragmentary Ms. 

With a little help of imagination, the following state of things 
can easily be conceived : 

The purana was originally called, fittingly, and 

each of its parts was called 3TOT. 

Then with the growing popularity of Srlmad-Bhag. comeg 

in the period of controversy, when the devotees of Devi 
at once went to the other extreme and named their Purana 
sfm^FrarH w ith the name for its parts. The name 

was boldly asserted to be grammatically derived from ¥r*r=rffr as 
ww: f ? WiRcP?; ! 

Then the two extremes mixed indiscriminately, and we come 
across all different sorts of adhy. colophons, as in the present frag- 
ment before us. 

And last comes the present order of things, where, to disting- 
uish this purana from its rival, the word ^fr was added to the 

name sTRRcr and we have the adhy. colophons, as we find them, 
in this last stage, in printed editions. 

This arrangement of different stages would ba readily accept- 
ed as conclusive if, to the evidence of these adhy. colophons, 
we were to come across some Ms. of this vrrr^cT'r'JTrnT, whose 

text is free from all its persistent assertions about its being the 
major Purana, the Bhagavata; but till then this, it is hoped, 
would serve as some sort of a leader to the final goal, 
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BY 

G. V. TAGARE 

References to Abhlrokti as a vibhasa in Bharata 1 and as Ap. 
in Dandin 2 seem to have led Dr. Gune s to posit that Ap. is the 

corruption of Pk.s in the mouth of the foreigners ( Abhlras ), as 
“ the results as to the age of Ap. accord well with the history of 
Abhlra migration in India which caused such a change in the 
spoken language of the country”. 

We have a number of puranic, inscriptional and literary re« 
ferences to Abhlras and their migration and location and the 
remnants of their name are found all over Aryan India. To 
mention a few : 

The Mahabharata classes them with Sudras dwelling on the 
banks of the Indus . 4 As a tribe they are mentioned with Dravida, 

p 

Pundra and Sahara 5 , again with the Barbara, Yavana, Garga. B 
They encamped on the Sarasvatl which disappeared in abhorrence 

of them 7 . A prominent place was given to them in Drona’s 

•• 

suparna-vyhha 8 . They attacked Arjuna when he entered the 
Pancanada with Krsna's widows . 9 

The Ramayana classes them with Surastra, Vahika and 

...... 1 1 1 T.n- ‘ — — ~ ^ * — - — — ~ i 

1 Natyasastra XVII-49 ( Kavyamala Ed, ). 

8 Kavyadarsa I. 36. 

8 Intro, to Bh. K. pp. 59-60. 

4 Mbh, Bhisma Parvan 305 ( Cal. Ed. ii p. 344 ). 

5 evam te Dravidabhirah Pupdraa ca sabarais saha I Vrsalatvarn parigat.a 
Vyutthanat ksatradharmatah i Mbh. XIV. 30. 16. This seems to be an 
attempt to class them with Xsairiyas. 

6 Mbh. II. 78. 99. 

7 Mbh. II. 35. 10. 

8 £ibh. IX, 37. 219 ( 3119? ). \ As quoted by Gune in his Intro, to 

• ^ Mbh. XVI. 7. 223 or 211 (? ). ) Bhavisaitakaha. 
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Bhadra 1 and the Maru, Anumaru and Sura 2 * . The Visnu Purana 5 

A 

mentions it along with Parata, Surastra and Sura. 

Nothing definite is known as to the dates of these works and 
the genuineness of these passages. Manu ? s attempt to classify 

them ( X, 15 ) and identify them with Ksatriyas ( X. 43, 45 ) 
leaves us equally in darkness as to the origin, home or history of 

the Abhlras and their position in Hindu society in ancient times. 

& 

That they were a warlike tribe is admitted by all. Probably 
they were a nomadic people as they are associated with various 
peoples and provinces. Ancient Indian sociologists were puzzled 
as to what position should be allotted to them after assimilating 
them into Hinduism. Even at the time of Patanjali it was a 
debatable point 4 whether Abhlras are a subcaste of Sudras or a 
separate class, in which Patanjali subscribed to the latter view s , 
which perhaps was included latsr among the Vaisyas. 6 7 

Ptolemy ( 100 A. D. ) regards them as a tribe dominating the 
district ‘ Abiria ' on the Indus. 5 In 181 A. D. Ksatrapa Rudra- 
simha speaks of his general Rudrabhuti as an Abhlra. 8 Bharata 9 
classes them with wild tribes e. g. Sahara, candala etc. He 
refers to their dialect as an uncultured dialect (a vibhasa) spoken 
by pastoral people, and locates them probably on the Indus, 

Sindha and the foot of the Himalayas. The Nasik cave Inscri- 
ption 10 of 300 A. D. speaks of the reign of an Abhlra prince 

called IsvaraBena, son of Sivadatta. In about 360 A. D. the 

Allahabad pillar Inscription of Samudra Gupta mentions the 

Abhlras together with Malavas as powerful tribes occupying 

1 Ram. IV. 43. 5. 

2 Ram. IV. 43. 19. 

5 II. 3. 16. 

4 Vide the discussion on the compound ‘ Sudrabhiram 9 in the Maha- 
bhasya i. 2 . 3 on Panini I. 2. 73. 

iha tavat sudrabhiram iti Abhlra-jatyantarapi 1 Mahabhasya 1. 2, 3. 

6 Vaisyabheda eva Abhiro gavadyupajlvi l Hemacandra-Abkidhana- 

cintSmani 522. 

7 Quoted by Wilson in * Indian Caste* Vol. I, p. 111. 

8 Inscriptions of Rudrasiihha as quoted by D. R* Bhandarkar,IA, 1911, 
p. 16 ( ? ) and Enthoven : Tribes and Castes of Bombay, I. p. 121. 

9 Natya Sastra XVII, 49, 55, 61. 

*° Quoted by Bhandarkar and Enthoven in Tribes and Castes of Bombay I. 
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Rajasthan, Malwa, South-western and Southern provinces just 
beyond the limits of the Gupta Empire. 1 Thus in the 4th cent. 
A. D. some Abhlras seem to be permanently settled in Malwa 
and had their own ruling dynasties. 


Bhandarkar-Enthoven 2 think that Puranas refer to the para- 
mount sovereignty of this period after the Andhrabhrtyas and 

this sovereignty disappeared by the 6th cent. A. D. Dr. Gune 

thinks that, during this period and subsequently, Ap. must 


have begun to develop a literature of its own 


a fact 


in keeping 


with the literary evidence when the Ap. appears as an important 
literary language . 3 They were a supreme power in Surastra as, 
when the Kathis invaded it in circa 8th century, the country 
was under the sway of the Abhlras. 4 Eerista 5 mentions a tra- 


dition that the fort of Asirgad was built by Asa Ahir. Udbhata, 

a Kasmiri rhetorician of the 8th century, refers to the beauty of 
Abhlra women. 6 Dhananjaya 7 ( 10th cent. A. D. ), Namisadhu 8 

( 11th cent. A.D. ) and Hemacandra 9 ( 12th cent. A.D. ) also refer 

to Abhlras and their speech. 

The main problem is : can we identify the speech of the Abhl- 
ras with Ap. as we now understand it ? Or to put it in other 
words : is not Ap. an outcome of the normal evolution of the I A ? 
I admit that, being a ruling tribe for some time, they must have 

contributed something of their own to the development of the 

IA. But so were the Greeks, Sakas and Iiunas and a number of 

' * • 

other tribes who entered India in the early centuries of the 
Christain era or thereabout. 


1 Quoted by Bhandarkar and Enthoven— Ibid. V. Smith. Early History 

of India, p. 286. Dr. Gune thinks that Ahriwar ( Sk. Abhlravata ) to the 
south of Jhansi is perhaps the principality mentioned in the above Inscrip- 
tion. 

3 Tribes and Castes of Bombay, I. p. 23, 

8 Dandin — Kavyadarsa I. 36. 

1 Enthoven — Tribes and Castes of Bombay, I. p. 24. 

s Ibid. 

6 Abhira-vama-nayanahpta-manasasya dattain mano Yadupate tadidam 
grhapa 1 quoted by Apte in his Sanskrit Dictionary. 

7 Dasarupa II. 42. 

8 On Rudrata’s Kavyalamkara. 

s Abhidhana-ointamaM ( vide 15 above ). 
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The Ap. of Pk. grammarians shows the following peculiar 
features of its own : 

( 1 ) Yowel ohanges-a general weakening of pronunciation 
e. g. o>u, 

( 2 ) Smoothening of Prakrit conjuncts, 

( 3 ) Change of s to h in morphology. 


( 4 ) Analytic tendency in declension and conjugation res- 
ulting in reduction of cases, conjugational forms etc. 

( 5 ) Pleonastic affixes e. g. lea, da, la etc. 


( 6 ) Abundance of Desi words and Dhatvadesas. 

Being unacquainted with the Dravidian and Austro-asiatic 
philology I am not in a position to say anything on the last 
point. But are not the remaining features indicative of the nor- 
mal growth of the IA ? There is no necessity of assuming a 
foreign influence for the change of s to h for in the IA s is 

olosely allied with h. 1 2 

Like some other linguistic tendencies which are not repre- 
sented in literature this must have been regarded as an un-liter* 
ary feature during the centuries when Pk. literature was predo- 
minant (though we have a number of cases showing the existence 
of this in Pk. literature ) till at last it became popular with the 
elite and was freely used during the so-called Ap. stage of 
the IA. 

General weakening in pronunciation resulting in vowel 
changes and smoothening of conjuncts and analytic tendency in 

declension and conjugation are in no way peculiar to Ap. Ins- 

criptional and literary Pks. ( including Pali and Amg. ) show 

them ( vide Bloch •* LTndo-Aryen ). Pleonastic affixes e. g. -ka, 

-al ( e. g. balaka, dayalu, krpalu ) are an inheritance from Sk. 


So there is nothing peculiar to Ap. which we must attribute 

to foreign tribes. That Abhlrl might have been a dialect of Ap. 

in which literature was composed is understandable and we have 
the authority of Namisadhu, a who records a traditional classify 


1 Vide Bloch : L’Indo-Aryen on L’Aspiree. 

2 tatha PrSkrtam eva ‘ pabhrams 1 ah i sa oanyair upanagarabhir- 
gramyatva-bhedena tridhoktas tannirasanartham uktarn i etc. on Rudrata 
II. 12. 
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cation of Ap. in which Abhirl is a dialect and finally adds that 
Abhirl though a sub-dialect of Ap. is also seen in MagadhI. So 
MagadhI also seems to have one dialect of this name as noted 
by Namisadhu . 1 

At this stage of my studies I am inclined to believe that 
Abhirl is one of the dialects of Ap. ; its identification with Nagara 
i. e. literary or cultured Ap. f, not necessarily of the Nagara 
Brahmins of Gujrat ) is doubtful. A bulk of Ap. literature, 
though composed out of Gujrat, is regarded as Nagara Ap. Lyrics 
etc. must have been composed in the Abhirl just as there are a 
number of songs etc. in the Ahirani of today. But its identifica- 
tion as a synonym for Ap. is doubtful. 


Abhlci-bhasapabhrarasastba kvaoid Magadhyam api drsyabe l Ibid 



X V AETVA-DA£A IN A VEST A. 

BY 

IRACH J. S. TARAPOREWALA 

In SBE. 18 { pp. 389-430 ) E. W. West has a long dissertation on 

tlie practice of x V aetuk-das as mentioned in the Pahlavi works. It 
is a very exhaustive dissertation and the author has . mentioned 
practically every passage in Pahlavi literature known to him in 
which the word occurs, or where the practice is referred to. 

In modern times among the Zoroastrians, both of Iran and of 
India, the word means l< marriage of near relatives ” i. e. of first 
cousins. This certainly seems to have been the sense in some of 
the passages quoted by West. But in the majority of the passages 
quoted the meaning is very clearly, and in explicit words, that given 
to it by European scholars, viz., “ incestuous marriage between 
father and daughter, mother and son or brother and sister ”. Greek, 
Roman, Armenian, Arab and Chinese writers have mentioned this 
practice as having been in vogue amongst the Iranians. So shock- 
ing is the very idea to our modern sense of decency that Parsi 
scholars have made valiant attempts to prove that the word 

aetuk-das means merely “ marriage of near relatives ” i. e. of first 
cousins and that it never meant the incestuous marriages such 
as have been described by Greek, Roman and other “ foreign ” 
writers. The most notable attempt in this direction has been that 
of Dastur Darab Dastur Peshotan Sanjana in his paper entitled 
“ The Alleged Practice of Next of Kin Marriages in Old Iran ” 
(London, 1888 )\ 

1. This paper has been reprinted as an appendix to his book,. Zarathushtra 
in the Gtithtis and the Classics (pp. 205-226). It is also included in his Collected 
Works ( Bombay, 1932, pp. 462-499). Mention might also be made of Dastur Da- 
rab’s other dissertation on “The Position of Zoroastrian Women in Remote Anti- 
quity” (Collected Works, pp. 506-524) where. also this matter has been touched 
upon. A. V. W. Jackson in his Zoroastrian Studies ( New York, 1928 ) gives a 
useful bibliography of this subject ( p. 139, ftn. 19 ). He mentions there, besides 
Dastur Darab, the following: E. W. West in SBE. f 18, pp. 389-430; L. C. Casser- 
telli, Philosophy of the Mazdayasnan Religion under the Sassanids , pp. 156-160; 
J. Darmesteter, Le Zend-Avesta, i, pp. 126-134; H. Hubschmann, “ Ueber die 
persische Verwandtenheiratli ” in ZDMQ 43 (1889 ), pp. 308-312; Rapp, “ Die 
Religion und Sitte der Perser und den iibrigen Iranier nach den griechischen 
und romischen Quellen” in ZDMG.> 19 ( 1865 ), pp. 1-89 and 20 ( 1866 ), pp. 49-143; 
Buch, Zoroastrian Ethics , pp, 129-132; and L. H. Gray in the Encyclopaedia of 
Religion and Ethics , 8, pp. 456-459. The last named is particularly illuminating. 
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The contention of West is fully borne out by the evidence he 
has collected, and he asserts emphatically that “ in the Pahlavi 

C* 

translations and writings of the better class, which, in their present 
form, probably range from the sixth to the ninth century, we find 
many references to Khvetuk-das between those next of kin 2 , and 
only one obscure reference to the marriage of first cousins He 
goes on to say that “ marriages between the nearest relations are 
defended chiefly by reference to mythical and metaphysical state- 
ments regarding the creation, and to the practice of the progenitors 
of mankind; they are also advocated with all the warmth and 
vehemence that usually indicate much difficulty in convincing the 
laity, and this zealous vehemence increases as we descend to the 
dark ages of the Pahlavi Riv&yat, the compilation of which may 
perhaps be attributed to some writer of the thirteenth or fourteenth 
century. Unless, therefore, the Parsis determine to reject the evid- 
ence of such Pahlavi works as the Pahlavi Yasna, the Book of Ard£ 
Viraf, the Dinkard, and the D&distan-i Dinik, or to attribute those 
books to heretical writers, they must admit that their priests, in 
the later days of the Sasanian dynasty, and for some centuries 
subsequently, strongly advocated such next-of-kin marriages, 
though, probably, with little success. That a practice now reprobated 
by all Parsis should have been formerly advocated by their priests, 
need not excite the surprise of those who consider how slavery was 

A 

advocated by many Christians, on spiritual grounds within the 
present generation 5 , and how the execution of supposed witches 
was similary advocated a few generations ago ”. 4 

In later days, in the Persian Rivayats, “ which may have com- 

* 1 ) +* 

menced from the fifteenth century”, we find that the word x aetuk-das 
means the marriage of first cousins and that there are “ obscure 

allusions made to the other forms as being long extinct ”. 5 

♦ • 

2. West means here union between father and daughter, mother and son, 
or brother and sister, as the context clearly shows. 

3. SBE. 18 was published in 1882. 

4. The quotations are from West in SBE . 18, pp. 427-428. 

5. Quotations from West, loc. cit. The marriage of first cousins ( specially, 
of the children of two brothers ) is regarded as particularly desirable among 
orthodox Zoroastrian Iranis even to this day. Until quite recently such married 
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It would be interesting to investigate the use of the word in 
the extant Avesta texts. Htibschmann has treated the question 
fairly well in the ZDMQ., 43 (1889), pp. 308-312. But the subject 
might be treated de novo. 

The corresponding Avesta word is x v aetva-da8a. It is obviusly 
a compound formation of which the first member ( xd&lm ) is from 

m a - 

the pronoun x a-. This pronoun is found as x a-, hva- or ham- and 
it means s< one’s self ” or when it is used adjectivally it means 
u one’s own”; 7 cf. Skt. Lat, su-us etc. The Sanskrit translations 
almost always render this by ^ (or some compound formation 
with <;-q ) wherever the word occurs, for the Pahlavi almost always 

has x v es- ( Mod. Pers.^"-^ khwesh ). As compounds with x a as 
first member may be quoted x v a-&ata ( natural, lit. self-created ) in 
contrast to sti-Sat a 8 ; x v a-6war&sta (self-produced) etc. We also 
get the adverbial x^ato ( ) several times in the Vendidad. 

• • i 0 ) — 

Prom this pronoun we find other derivative words : x aeta, 
x v aetat and x'aetav ( °tu ). Of these x v aeta is found only once in 
the Ga0a Ahunavaiti- ( Yas. 34.12 ). Bartholomae, rather strangely, 
it seems to me, translates the word as “ good to follow ”, 9 deriving 

it from x v a ( regarded as variant of hu ) and -it a, past participle 

of i, to go. The x v a as a variant of hu is quite possible, especially 
as the u changes to v in combination with the following vowel; 10 
but still there are other difficulties in the way of accepting this ex- 
planation of Bartholomae. The corresponding Sanskrit form would 
be gi%. In the first place the guna grade in the Avesta would be 
hard to explain, for with the past participial ending ta the root is 

( Continued from privious page ) 

couples were regarded as even saored, so much so that one could reoite one’s 
prayers in front of such persons in the absence of other lights. 

6. hva has been often used in the Avesta as an emphatic pronoun, in the 
sense of 11 even he ” or “he alone”, as in Yas. 29.4,8 etc. See Bartholomae, 
Altiranisches Worterbuch, 1844 f. 

7. Barth., Wb. 1783 ff„ 1845 f., 1858. 

8. Ven. 2,40; the Skt. rendering, quoted by Barth. ( Wb. 182 ), is 

9. Wb. 1858 ( gut zu gehen, wohlgangbar ). 

10. Cf. x v afna in Yas. 30.3, which I take to mean “well-working” or 
“ skilful”. Cf. Skt. HW in RY. 10.63,3 and 78.1, see Grassmann, Worterbuch zum 
Rigveda, 1627. 
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always in the weak grade. But a more formidable difficulty would 
be the construing with the past participle. The actual passage 

( Yas. 34. 12) is: 


v - 


Manarjho 


Bartholomae translates thus : “ Teach us through Asa the paths 
iffibu Manah ( which are ) good to follow”. 11 The rendering “ good 


” ii 


to follow ” ( wohlgangbar ) for a past participle seems to me 
rather strained. 

Spiegel seems more on the right lines when be renders this as 
“ the paths which belong to Yohu Mano” i. e. which are his own, 

taking x v aet^us as from x v a~. The sense seems to be “ the paths 
that are specially pointed out by Vohu Mano ” 

The next derivative, x v aetat, occurs twice (Yas. 20. 1 and 39. 5 ) 

and in both places with the third derivative x 'aetav-{° tu) . Yas. 20.1 

% 

reads : 


para ahmai vohu vahisfim cinasti, yaBa x v aetave x c 'aetaftm. 

All scholars, though differing somewhat in the exact details, are 

agreed in regarding both the last words as derived from x a- fa) “one- 
self ” and the general sense of these two words seems to be “the most 


v - 


special ( i. e. precious ) possession of one’s own self”. 12 

The other passage (Yas 39. 5) is from Yasna Hapta>?haiti, a 
fairly ancient text of the Avesta, 13 and is as follows : 


vat]h 9 us x v <ietata x v aetus varjltfus Asahya 6wa pairi-jasamaide. 


Here too the phrase x v aetus x u aetata should have the same sense 
as in the former passage ; the wish expressed is to “ reach Thee 

( Ahura Mazda ) through the x v 'aetat of the good x v aetus and of holy 
kb a, ”. 

And so we must now try to make out the sense of x v aetav- ( °tu ). 


v 


This word is found in a number of passages besides the two just 

11. Moulton ( Early Zoroastrianism , p. 363 ) renders this rather freely as 
“ blessed to go in ”, but even thus the difficulty of construing the past participle 
remains. 

12, Barth. ( Wb. 1859) says "dem Zugehdrigen als Zubehor”; Harlez. 
(Ausst a 2 , Paris, 1881, p. 305) translates “une qualite essentielle a celui qui 

la possede.” 

13. Through internal evidence of language and contents it seems to be 
next to the Ga$as in age. It comprises chapters 35-42 of the Yasna, 
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considered, which, it may be noted, are from the older A vesta texts. 
There are altogether nine other passages in which the word occurs 
and seven of these are from the Gaffes, one from the Yasna Haptay- 
haibi (Yas. 40.4) and one is a rather pointless quotation from 
Yas. 33. 4 ( Gaffe Ahunavaiti ) in the Vistaspa Yas. 14 So this 

last may be left out of consideration completely. It is further to be 
noted that in only two of these passages is the word used by itself, 
these are'' both from the Gaffes, viz., Yas. 46. 5 ( Spentamainyu ) and 
Yas. 53. 4 (Vahistoisti). In the remaining six the word is associat- 
ed with v 3 r d zena and airyaman , 15 

Hence we should first consider the meaning of the three words 

x v altav -, xPrdzana and airyaman and then try to make out why these 

% 

three have been mentioned together so often. Bartholomae thinks 
that these three words refer to the three chief “ classes ” of 
Zoroastrian society and that they represent warriors, agriculturists 
and priests respectively. But among the passages where these 
three words appear ( Yas, 32. 1; 33. 3; and 48. 4; 46. 1; and 49. 7) 
there is only one (Yas. 49. 7 ) where these words occur in the proper 
order ( priest, warrior, agriculturist ) if Bartholomae’s suggestion is 


accepted. In all the rest x v aetav~ is first and except in Yas. 46.5 
vdr^zena always comes before airyaman. This in itself would go 
against Bartholomae’s suggestion that these three words denote the 


three “ classes ” of the Aryans. 16 Throughout all literature, both in 
Iran as well as in India, the order has always been - priest, warrior, 
agirculturist. 

It seems moreover intrinsically impossible that Zarathushtra 
should mention these “ classes ” in ths Gaffes. Moulton has doubts 
if “ there was any priestly order at all in Zarathustra’s system ”. 
He thinks that “ the exclusion of the old Aryan adravan from the 


14. Barth., Wb. 1859 (under x v aetav~), note 1. 

15. In Yasna Hapta?jhaiti (Yas. 40.4) haxeman has been used instead of 
airyaman. 

16. Commenting on this Moulton remarks that in these passages airyaman 
always stands last, “ a modesty which the priestly class has nowhere else 
shown ” ( EZ, p. 355, ftn. % ). He also points out that Justi has noticed this 
as well, 
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Ga$as can hardly be accidental”. 17 Moulton also notes that per- 
haps the earliest hint of a priestly class, as such, is in Yasna Hapta^- 
haiti ( Yas. 42. 6 ). 18 The “ four classes ” are mentioned by name 
in Yas. 19. 17, where the name for “ caste ” is pislra , 19 which, like 
the Sanskrit 3% has originally the meaing of “colour” and “suggests 
the presence of distinct races”. Moulton therefore cornea to the 
conclusion that “ we can hardly understand the Gathas on the 
assumption that Zarathushtra himself belonged to a separate and 
higher priestly caste”. I fully agree that no teacher of a new 
faith, certainly not a teacher of the eminence of Zarathushtra, 
would ever arrogate to himself a special position in a class higher 
than that of the people whom he addressed. Probably the germ of 

t 

the caste-system did exist in ancient Aryan polity, but neither 
in the Ga^as nor in the contemporary portions of the Vedas is 
thero any evidence of the caste-system as we know it in later 

V 

history. 

It seems, however, that the three words x°aetav ( °tu ), vX^zena 
and airyaman do refer to different groups of people. They are most 
probably groups of the disciples of the prophet. We might 
be almost justified in regarding them as the various “ orders ” 

of the disciples arranged by the Prophet in the order of their 

' * 

spiritual knowledge and their ability to help actively in the work 
of the Teacher. We have various similar orders of the disciples of 
the Buddha, and we also read of the Ashab ( Companions ) and 
various other groups associated with Muhammad. Of the three the 
most worthy and the most helpful seem to have been the x v aetav 
and the v0r^>zena and the airyaman are evidently next in importance. 

Thejsvord airyaman occurs also as the name of a divine being both 
in the Avesta and in the Yeda. In the Rgveda, though the name 
occurs quite a hundred times, still the deity “is so destitute of indi- 
vidual characteristics that in the Naighantuka he is passed over in 
the list of gods ”- 20 The word has often the connotation of “comrade” 

17. Moultion, loc. cit. 

18. Op. cit„ p. 116. 

19. Barth, Wb. 908. 

20. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology , p. 45. 
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or “ friend ” and is apparently used in that sense both in the Veda 
and in the Avesta. The one Ha of the Yasna (54 ) specially devoted to 
Airyatnan as a deity is appropriately recited during the Zoroastrian 
marriage service, because this ancient Aryan deity represents com- 
radeship. Hence it seems to me that very appropriately the 
general “ brotherhood ” of Zoroaster’s followers has been called 


airy oman. 

Among the believers there must have been some active workers, 
people who took a share in the establishment of -the new order and 

9 a 

who worked actively in opposing the ancient “faith of the Daevas’ V 
These active workers among the followers of Zarstliushtra would 
rightly be named iPr^zena, from the root v 9 r'^z, to work, to be active. 

Finally came the x v aetav , a word which is cognate with the 

Sanskrit which is used several times in the Bgveda in the 

sense of “ powerful within oneself ” or “self-reliant”. 23 These were 

the people who had been following the methods of spiritusl culture 

taught by the Master, and they built up a sort of “ spiritual nob- 
lesse ” within the fold. 

I H m 4) J2 

Thus the three, airyaman, vPrdzena and x aetav, represent three 
grades among the followers of Zarathushtra. I would provisionally 
render these names by Friends, Co-workers and Self-reliant respec- 
tively. And these renderings fit the passages where they occur. 33 

Now we come to the compound x v aetua-daOa, which occurs both 

% 

in the masculine and the feminine forms, °daOa and °da9a ( °dai9i). 
This compound occurs several times in the Avesta, but not in the 
Ga#2s. Its two chief occurances are in Yas. 12. 9 ( which is linguis- 

4 

tically the earliest ) and Yis. 3. 3. The latter passage is repeated 


in Gah 4. 8 with only the change of the verb astaya ( I instal ) to 


yazamaide ( we worship, or revere ). This same passage 'is also 
repeated in the Vlstaspa Yast (17) with the cases changed from 
the accusative to the genitive. 


21. In Yas. 32.1 there is a mention of the Daevas side by side with these 
three groups of Zarathushtra’s followers. The word daeva here (as also elsewhere 
in the GH0as ) merely means a follower of the older form of worship. 

22. Grassmann, Wb, 1622. 

23. A good discussion of these three is also to be found in P. Thieme, Der 
Fremdling in Rigveda ( Leipzig 1938 ), chap, 4 ( pp. 101-107 ). 
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The most remarkable occurrence of x v aetva- dada is in Veil. 8. 13, 
where it is found twice, once as masculine and once as feminine. 
This passage is clearly a later one and the clause in which both 
these forms occur is probably a later interpolation. This passage 
has been discussed in some detail in the Appendix. 


In the Pahlavi version of all these Avesta passages the word 


x v ae!va-dada has been rendered by x v aUuh-daJc. This seems to be 
merely a transcription of the Avesta word and therefore it gives us 
no clue as to the original meaning of the word in the Avesta. 24 
The Pahlavi word however is always translated, as we have already 


seen, as “ marriage with next of kin ” or, if used as an adjective, it 
means “ one who has consummated such a union. ” 


Bartholomae derives x v aetva-daOa from x v aetav-( one’s own kin) 
and vadada (marriage), and he gives to it the sense “one who marries 
his ( or her ) next of kin, ” or where it applies to the religion ( as 
in Yas. 12. 9 ) he takes it to mean “ where next of kin marriage is 
ordained ”. 2S In this derivation the vadada is only a hypothetical 
word postulated from the root vad~, to lead, which with upa means 
“ to marry Bartholomae gives as cognates Church Slavic veda- 
and Lithuanian vedu, I marry. He also quotes two occurrences of 
upa~ vad from Ven. (4.44 and 14.15 ) 28 . This derivation, however, 
has been disputed by Justi 27 , who maintains that the Pahlavi form 
x cietuk-das or x etuk~das is a mere transcription and that if 
it had been derived as suggested it should have been x v aelodaOa™ 


24. Nairyosang’s Sanskrit version of Yas. 12.9 also merely transcribes the 

- Avasta word which he explains further as 

f^5" spcK ( i. e. the religion in which the x v aeti)a-daOa is performed in 

a large measure ). Note that x v is transcribed as 

25. Wb. 1860. 

26. Ibid, 1343 f. Barth, has made this suggestion of deriving the Word in the 
Grundriss der iranischen Philologie , i. 1. 268.12 (p. 155.) By the ordinary rules 

of Avesta orthography x v aetu-vada9a would become x v aetvadaOa. 

27. See Grund . d . ir an. Phil., ii. p. 434 and ftn. 

28. See specially his remarks (loc. cit., ftn. 6) where he seems to agree with 
Dasfcur Darab. 
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Hence he suggests that the Avesta word does not mean any sort of 
marriage at all 28 . 

If we examine all the passages ( except Ven. 8.13 ) dispassion- 

# 

ately and without prejudice 29 it would be clear that the meaning 

sought to be given to x v aetva-da6a by Bartholomae does not fit in 
at all. In Yas. 12.9 the context is about the finest traits of the 

Mazdayasna Faith of which x u aetva-da&a is one of the epithets. The 
passage says : 

s 

“ I solemnly dedicate myself to the excellent religion of Mazda- 


worship, which is quarrel-removing, weapen-lowering, xVaetva-daOa 
and holy... ” 

Common sense should suggest that in accord with the high 


ethical sense of the rest 


x’aetva-daOa should be something 


equally elevating. It is strange that Western scholars have been 
content to give the Pahlavi sense to the Avesta word and thus have 
dragged in the next-of-kin marriage which is entirely unsuited to 
the context. Kang a, I think, has struck the right note when he 
renders this word by “ self-devoted ” or “ patriotic ”, i. e. “ devoted 
to the welfare of his native country ”. He also gives another sense 
firaiWHS “ giving relationship or family connection ”, which 

suggests the development of family affections rather than next- 
of-kin marriages 30 . 


Among European scholars Hubschmann is the one who has 
approached this question “ dispassionately and without preju- 
dice ”. SI In discussing this passage he definitely says that the 
dragging in next-of-kin marriage is out of the question. He also 
quotes Geldner in support. 82 

------- . r - . ... - - - - — .... ■ . m m 

29. By “ dispassionately and without prejudice ” I mean here not being led 

away by the meaning of the seeming Pahlavi derivative like x v aetuk-das. It is 
obviously wrong to understand a word in an earlier text in the sense it acquired 
at a later period. 

30. See his Dictionary of the Avesta Language , p. 158. 

31. In his article mentioned above in ftn. 1. 

32. Geldner in his Studien zum Avesta has translated this passage ( p. 134 ) 
where he has put in the usual next-of-kin marriage, but in a note (p. 137) he 
doubts whether this rendering is quite suitable and correct. 
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The other passage where the word occurs is Vlsparad 3.3, which 
is repeated with slight changes in Gah 4.8 and in Ylstaspa Yast 17. 
Here too the context is against dragging in next-of-kin marriage. 
This passage ( Yls. 3.3 ) may be translated thus : 

“ I instal the youth of good thoughts, of good words, of good 
deeds and of good conscience. I instal the youth, the declarer of 


the message. I instal ( the youth who is ) x v aelva-daOa. I instal 
him who goes about ( teaching ) through the land. I instal ( him ) 
full of wisdom, who travels about ( teaching )”. 

Here too the whole spirit of the passage rules out entirely the 
bringing in of next-of-kin marriage. 


We 


that x v aetav - ( °tu ) can be best 


translated as “ self-reliant ” or “ independent in spirit ”, The mean- 


ing has to be something uplifting and ethical. The word x° aetva-da9a 


may therefore best be taken as made up from x aetu- or some co- 
gnate form with the addition of dad a a derivative from the root 
da, to give, or da, to hold. The meaning of the whole compound would 

when applied to 


therefore be “ which holds to self-reliance ”, 
the faith ( i. e. teaching this virtue ), and when applied to the youth 
it would mean “ who is self-reliant ” ( i. e. independent in spirit ). 
This sense suits the context of both passages far better than next- 
of-kin marriage. One of the fundamental teachings of Zarathushtra 
is the complete ” spiritual independence ” of man. 33 Spiritual per- 
fection is to be attained by every person’s own effort, 24 and self- 
reliance is therefore a cardinal virtue. 

By w 7 ay of supporting the idea that next-of-kin marriages were 
ordained even in the earlier texts, Bartholomae mentions as an 
instance Queen Hutaosa, the wife of King Vistaspa, who, he asserts, 
was also his sister. 25 But Moulton has shown that this view will 
not stand critical examination, and that there is nothing in the 
text quoted by Bartholomae (Yast 15. ( Ram Yt. ) 35) to support this 

contention. 36 


33. Another suggestion is to take x aetva as 
independence ( selfhood ), or realisation of the self. 

34. Of. Yas. 30.2. 

35. Wb. 1822. 

36. EZ., pp. 206 f. 
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From all this discussion it seems quite clear that the word 
x v m tva-daOa in the Avesta does not refer to “ next-of-kin ” marriage, 
but that it means “ holding to self-reliance This is in consonance 
with Zarathushtra’s teaching that every man is free to choose his 
own path in life and that consquently each must develop the virtue 
of self-reliance. 

In later Pahlavi writings the word x v aetuk-das "did certainly 
mean “ next-of-kin marriage ”, and it would seem that in Yen. 8. 13 
the Avesta word is also used in the same sense. But that passage 
is certainly an interpolation of the Pahlavi days and as evidence 
' it is absolutely worthless, It is obviously illogical to give to a 
word used in some of the earlier texts the secondary meaning it 
came to acquire at a period when the spirit of the ancient faith had 
deteriorated and a lot of questionable practices had crept in. 

APPENDIX. 

Vendidad, 8. 13. 

Ths passage of the Vendidad in which the word x attva-daOa oc- 
curs is a very wierd one. Its contents mark it out as belonging 
to a very late period of Zoroastrian history and as depicting a very 
much degraded form of the faith. 

The passage concerns the purification of corpse-bearers after 
having handled the dead body and a question is asked as to what 


urine is to be used for the purpose. 


The reply is : 


aad mraoft Ahuio s Mazd'ao 4 : 


“ pasavam 5 m 6 


staoram ‘ ?;a 8 ; noit 9 naram 


10 


paragH 13 dvoeibya u , yoi ]S x v aelva-da9as ]7 -ca ia x u aeiva~daiOis - 19 


noit 1 1 nairinam 12 

r V -i i 


ca 20 : ae/e 21 


maesma 


22 


maezayanta 2S , yaeibye 


*24 


aete 25 


nasu 


26 


leased 


frasnyaonte 28 var^saos 


,29 


ca?° tanum 6i ~ca. 


31 


32” 


Translation : 

Thereupon said Ahura Mazda 27 : 

m m ■ i t | — i — m * — * 1,1 ~ * 

37. It was the common practice of the later writers of Zoroastrian Theology 
to put their dogmas in the form of questions and answers. The question is 
usually put in the mouth of Zarathushtra par as at ZaraQustro Ahursm Mazdam... 
( Zarathusthra asked Ahura Mazda...) and invariably Ahura Mazda answers as 
in the passage quoted. Thus the composers of the Vendidad sought to get a 
double sanction and sanctification for the wierdest of dogmas and religious 
practices. 
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“ ( The urine should be ) either of small cattle or of large cattle ; 
not of men nor of women, except the two who are a man who is 

x v aetva-da9a and a woman who is x v aetva-dai6i : let them discharge 

I ^ 

urine, in which these corpse-bearers may wash (their) hair and 
(their) bodies”. 

The whole tone of the subject-matter as also the language of 

\ 

the passage shows clearly that it was composed during the period 
of the degradation of the Zoroastrian religion. 38 The very idea of 
the passage is so very wierd and revolting that the late Ervad 
Kavasji Edalji Kanga was constrained to twist the words and the 
construction in order that he may not shock his readers. His transla- 
tion is original as well as ingenious. 

TJpfco the words “ not of men nor of women ” he agrees with all 
other translators. Then he goes on in his peculiar fashion: 

“ ( of the cattle large or small ) which he has got in his stalls 

% 

( lit. which he has kept for himself ) both male and female, he should 

collect the ( fresh ) urine coming out of their bodies, he should 

make them pass urine, in which...’’( The rest agrees with the others.) 

# 

The difficulty for Kangaji begins with the 13th word paragH. He 
begins by saying that the word is “ puzzling ” and after a rather 
fanciful derivation he concludes that the word would mean “ exud- 
ing or coming out of the body ”, Then he construes it as an adjec- 
tive qualifying the 22nd word maesma, and he adds that the phrase 
paragW malsma might mean “fresh exuded urine”. Connecting up two 
far saparated words is palpably absurd. Then again he renders the 
words x altva-daQa and x l aelva-daiOi most ingeniously as male and 
female animals “ which he has got in hia stalls " ( lit. which he has 
kept for himself ). 39 But in the glossary appended to the first edi- 



38. “ The grammatical chaos which prevails so often in the prose parts of 
the Avesta demonstrates that the later Avestan dialect was dead when these 
belated efforts at composition were made. They may therefore very well be due 
to the Sassanian editors themselves, to whom in any case we owe the collection 
and preservation of our Avesta ” ( Moulton, EZ., p. 34). 

39. See his Gujarati translation of the Yendidad ( 1st ed. 1874), part i, pp. 

91-92. 
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tion of the Vendidad he gives the usual meaning “ marriage with 
relations " adding in brackets the words “ original sense ”. 40 

This is certainly most ingenious, but it is not at all convincing 
and it goes against all principles of grammar. It must, however, 
be mentioned in justice to Kangaji, that he was practically 
forced to resort to such methods because he had made up his mind 
to defend the teaching of the Vendidad against the attacks of 


Wilson 


therefore 


he had to produce a translation which would not shock the 
orthodox feelings of the Zoroastrians of his day. 41 

The time has now arrived, however, to face the truth squarely 
and to admit that there is much that is undesirable in the Avesta 
and Pahlavi writings which had hitherto passed as “ sacred revela- 


tions 




Many 


forms of magic and superstition, which had been actually denounc- 
ed by the Prophet but which had crept in again during the period 
of decay. A careful investigation of the history and origin of 
these beliefs and of the circumstances in which they were intro- 
duced within the body of Zoroastrian dogma should be under- 
taken, for thus alone could we hope to get a truer perspective of 
Zoroastrian culture. 

Except Kangaji no other scholar (certainly no western scholar) 
has tried to gloss over this passage from the Vendidad. Spiegel 

translates x v aetva-daOa here as “ relatives ” ( Verwandten ). 42 Har- 

lez is more explicit, for he translates : “ excepte de deux genere de 

• • 

personnes, ceux et celles qui ont epouses des parents du premier 


degre 


> »» 


He also adds a very clear footnote: 43 “ Ce genre d’iuceste, 


recommande par la loi religieuse de 1’Eran faisait obtenir un 
merits superieur a ceux qui l’avaient commis; de la, la singu- 
liere faveur dont ils sont ici les objets 


40. Op. cit.. part ii, p. 70. 

41. At the end of his translation ( part i, pp, 251-303 ) he replies at length 

f • I 

to the various attacks made by the missionaries on the Parsi religion, parti- 
cularly on the Vendidad. 

42. Spiegel, Avesta die heiligen Schriften der Parsen ( 1859 ), I, p. 142; in 
Bleeck’s English rendering ( 1864 ) it is on p. 70. 

43. Harlez, Avesta, p, 91, and ftn. 4. 
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Bartholomae’s rendering is also quite explicit, he renders 

x v cietva-daOa as “ in Sippenehe lebender ( Mann )” ( a man living in 
consanguinous union ). 44 

The translation should therefore be : 

Thereupon 1 said 2 Ahura 3 Mazda : 4 

“ ( The urine should be ) either 6 of small cattle 5 or 8 of large 
cattle; 7 not 9 of men 10 nor 11 of women, 12 except 13 the two 14 , who 15 are 16 
the man-who-has-married-his-next-of-kin 17 and 18 the woman-who 
has-married-her-next-of-kin: 19 let them 21 discharge 23 urine, 22 in 
which 24 these 25 corpse 26 -bearers 27 shall-wash-clean 28 ( their ) hair 29 
and 30 (their ) bodies. 31 ( ca 20 and ca 32 have been left out in the 
translation. ) 

•«* 

Annotations : 

parag d t-Th.is is the word which had “ puzzled ” Kangaji. It is 
the acc. sg, neu. of paraonk or pardk and it has been used here adver- 
bially ; 4S cf. Skt, TO3> ), which is itself derivable from TO 

and 3 ^). The word literally means going beyond ” or 

“ getting away from ”, hence the meaning is here “ being outside 
( a general rule ) ”, i. e. “excepting ”. The meaning suggested by 
Eangaji might be fitted in but certainly not his construction. 

maesma maezayauta - The two words are cognate, the first being 
the acc. plu. and meaning “ urine ”. 46 The second word is the 
causal form of the root maez which is cognate with Skt. Grk. 
miasma ( soiled ) and Homeric mi ino ( to sully, to make dirty ). 47 
The word is used in the Avesta for “ urine ” used as a means of 
ritual purification, The word is often defined specifically as 
gao-maeza or “ bull’s urine ”. 

It may be added here that Hubschmann definitely thinks that 

the words paragdt....x D aetva-daiOis-ca are a later interpolation. 49 I 
fully agree with him and think that this interpolation was made by 
one of the priests of the degraded form of Zoroastrianism which 
prevailed in the last days of the Sasanians and continued for two 
or three centuries after the Arab conquest. 

44. In Wolff’s rendering Avesta ( die heiligen Bucher der Parser ( 1924), 
based on Barth.’s Wb., this passage occurs at p. 366. 

45. Barth., Wb. 860. 

46. Ibid. 1180. The word is always used in the plural. 

47. E. Boisacq, Dictionnaire etymologique de la langue grecqae. 

48. For the ritual use of urine see Schrader, Reallexicon, 1021. 

49. Op. cit., p. 309. 


THE SHEET ANCHOR OF INDIAN HISTORY 

By 

D. S. Triveda 


It was Sir William Jones 1 , the founder of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, who in 1795 supplied the so-called sheet-anchor of Indian 
Chronology. He was struck with the resemblance between the 
name of Candragupta and that of Sandracottus of the Greeks. He 
assumed the date of Candragupta to be the same as that of Seleucus 
and thus reduced those of preceding events to a form more con- 
sistent with the European notions of history and chronology. Pro- 
fessor H. H. Wilson puts forth the following arguments 8 to support 
‘fully and fairly’ the above supposition. They are: the resembl- 
ance among the names of Candragupta, of Xandrames by which 
Diodorus calls Sandracottus, and of Candramas by which he 
is sometimes designated by Indian authors; his low birth, and his 
usurpation, the situation of his kingdom as described by Megas- 
thenes; the name of his people Prasii with the Greeks, correspond- 
ing to Pracyas, the term applied by Hindu geographers to the tract 
in which Magadha is situated; and his capital, which the Greeks 
call Palibothra, and the Hindus call Pataliputra. 

Jones gave no argument for his identification. It was just and 
proper that he should have only pointed it out, as he was not then 


Maury a 


Mudraraksasa 


Wilson 


versy and tried to give weight to Jones’s conjecture but did not 
go deep into the matter. Mount Stuart Elphinstone declared 2 that 
the effect of the inconsistency (regarding Candragupta’s date) 
would not be sufficient to prevent our retaining a strong conviction 
of the identity of Candragupta and Sandracottus even if no further 
proof had been obtained. 

who took up the subject 4 seriously 
and considered at length the problem of Indian chronology. In 

spite of his vast learning and sincerity of purpose he could not es- 


Max M filler 


1. Asiatic Researches, IY. p. xxxii; p. 11. 

2. Hindu Theatre, III. 3. 

3. History of India, London, 1911, p. 152. 

4. A History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature by F.Max Muller, (Papini Press 
Edition ), pp. 134-154. 
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cape his natural bias and temperamental predilection towards Greek 
veracity and authority and the consequent poor opinion of the Hindu, 
Buddhist, and Jaina historians and chroniclers of India. To him it 
seemed useless to find out which of the chronological systems ( of the 
northern Buddhists, of the southern Buddhists, and the system of the 
Puranas ) is the most plausible; and it would make confusion 
worse confounded if we attempted a combination of the three. ‘Accord- 
ing to Chinese chronology Asoka would have lived 850 or 750 years 
before Christ, and according to Ceylonese chronology, 315 years B.C. 
Either of these dates is impossible because it does not agree with 
the chronology of Greece, and hence both the Chinese and Ceylonese 
dates must be given up as equally valueless for historical calcula- 
tions. There is but one means through which the history of India 
can be connected with that of Greece, and its chronology can be 
reduced to its proper limits. Although we look in vain in the 
literature of the Brahmanas or Buddhists for any allusion to 
Alexander’s conquest, and although it is impossible to identify any 
of the historical events, related by Alexander’s companions, with 
historical traditions of India, one name has fortunately been 
preserved by classical writers who describe the events immediately 
following Alexander’s conquest, to form a connecting link between 
the history of East and West. This is the name of Sandracottus or 
Sandrocyptus, the Sanskrit Candragupta.’ 

According to Prof. Max Muller the identification admits of no 
reasonable doubt. If it is objected that the Greeks called the king 
of the powerful empire beyond the Indus, Xandrames, or Aggra- 
men, the learned professor would suggest that Aggramen is a mere 
misspelling for Xandrames. He maintained at first that the two 
names Xandrames ( = Candramas, a synonym of the moon ) and 
Sandracottus ( = Candragupta, the protected of the moon ) were in- 
tended for one and the same king. But later on he admitted that 
Xandrames was undoubtedly intended as different from Candra- 
gupta and Xandrames must have been a king of the Prasii before 
Sandracottus* and during the time of Alexander’s wars. At the 
time of Alexander’s invasion Sandracottus was very young, and 
being obliged to fly before Alexander, whom he had offended, he 
collected bands of robbers, and with their help succeeded in esta- 
blishing the freedom of India. Plutarch says distinctly that 
Sandracottus reigned soon after Xandrames, and according to 
Justin it was Sandracottus and not Xandrames who waged wars 
with the captains of Alexander and hence Xandrames must 
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be a different king from Sandracottus. According to Mccrindle 5 , 
Diodorus distorts the name of Sandracottus into Xandrames 
and this again is distorted by Curtius into Agrammes. The name 
of Candragupta is written by the Greeks as Sandrokottos, 
Sandrakottas, Sandrakottos, Androkottos and Sandrokuptus. 


Prof. Max Muller is compelled to remark that 4 every attempt 


to go beyond, and to bring the chronology of the Buddhists 
and Brahmanas into harmony has proved a failure ’ and yet he 
concludes 4 whatever changes may have to be introduced into the 
earlier chronology of India, nothing will ever shake the date of 
Candragupta ( Maurya ). That date is the sheet-anchor of Indian 
chronology. ’ 


The identification of Candraupta Maurya with Sandracottus of 
Greeks seems to have been the greatest mistake ever committed in 
the field of Indian chronology, literature and history. This sheet- 
anchor of Indian chronology has been accepted by many historians 
of repute without examining it seriously. Texts have been amend- 
ed and -distorted, dates changed and traditions trampled under foot 
to suit this identification since A. C. 1795. Troyer in his valuable 
edition of the Rajataranginl, Coopiah in his Ancient History of 
India and T. S. Narayan Sastri in his Age of Samkara tried to 
refute this identification and suggest that the Sandrakottus of the 
Greeks was really Candragupta the founder of the Gupta Dynasty. 
The last tried to tear off this wrong synchronism to pieces but the 
untimely icy hands of death separated him from us and in him 
India lost a scholar of an independent school of research. I would 
try to show that the three sets of names, viz. Xandrames, Sandro- 
cottus and Sandrokuptus represent different kings and Alexander 
invaded India in the time of Candragupta I of the Gupta Dynasty 
and not during the early days of the Mauryan Empire. 


The Greeks are uniform in their account in applying the name 
Xandrames, Andrames or Agramen to the last king of the empire 
conquered and superseded by the founder of the new dynasty at 
Pafaliputra, who was actually reigning there at the time of Alex- 
ander’s invasion. Quintus Curtius ( IX. 2 ) says, 4 that the father 
of Xandrames had murdered the king, and under the pre- 
tence of acting as guardian to his sons got them into his power 
and put them to death; that after their extermination he 


5. Translation of the Fragments of the Indica of Magasthenes, collected by 
Dr. E. A. Schwanbeck : Bonn, 1846, edited by J. W. McCrindle, 1877, p. 45 n. and 
further references in the same book. 
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begot the Eon who was then king, and who, more worthy 
of his father’s consideration than his own, was odious and contem* 

9 

ptible to his subjects.’ The names have been hopelessly confused. 
Here Xandrames stands for Samudragupta whose father Candra- 
gupta I had murdered the king Oandrasri ( = Xandrames ) who was 

the penultimate king of the Andhra Dynasty. This king Candrassr! 
had a very short reign of 3 years only. Candragupta I as a Sena- 
pati acted as the guardian of the sons of Oandrasri 6 who was 
murdered along with his sons. He begot a son of the queen of 
Oandrasri and perhaps the son was named Puloma who was odious 
and contemptible and was a king merely in name for 7 years only. 
Thereafter putting this his own child also to death, he became the 
king himself and founded a new dynasty of the Guptas. The 
name Androkottos also may point to the Andhra Dynasty meaning 
Andhragupta i. e. the protector of the Andhras-a title that might 
have been assumed in his early years by Candragupta I. Moreover, 
the Puranas ascribe to Candragupta I also a period of 7 years only 

and a similar number of years is ascribed to Puloma ( Kalyanavar- 
man of the Kaumudi-Mahotsava ) the last of the Andhras. 6 * 

According to K. P. Jayaswal, Candragupta I, having his caste 
against him and being somewhat of a usurper, was disliked by the 
Magadhans of his day, particularly as he failed to adapt himself to 
the traditional Hindu way of government. He showed a hostile, 

repressive attitude to the people of Magadha. The Kaumudi-Maho- 
tsava records that Canda-Sena ( Candragupta ) had put leading 
citizens into prison. Candragupta I had thus several elements 
arrayed against him. A cry was raised that he was not a 
ksatriya, he had killed his aged adoptive father, he had called 
in the aid of the hereditary enemies of Magadha, the Licchavis, he 
had married a lady who was neither a Magadhan nor a Brahmani- 
cal Hindu. (To this we may add that he had defied the imperial 
authority of Kalyanavarman-Puloman of the Andhra dynasty ). 
Alberuni, therefore, recorded a true and historical tradition when 

he said that the king associated with the Gupta era was cruel and 
wicked. 

Prof. Max Muller does not differentiate between the two words 
Sandrokottus and Sandrokuptus. It seems plausible that the word 
Sandrokuptus refers to a distinct king altogether and according to 

^ ^ * »■ .. ^ — • »» i ■ ■ ^ 

6. Magadha Rgjaon ki Nayi VamsSvali, Sahitya, Patna, Vol. Ill, part II 
pp. 37-52. ’ ’ 

6. a History of India (. 150 A. D. to 350 A. D. ), p. 117. 

74 [ Annals, B. O. R. I. ] 
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McCrindle this is the best form. This Sandrokuptus (Justin XV. 4) 
seized the throne of India after the prefects of Alexander had been 
murdered. Seleucus crossed the Indus and waged war on Sandro- 
kuptus, king of the Indians who dwelt about it, until he made 
friends and entered into relations of marriage with him. It was not 
long after that Sandrokuptus presented Seleucus with five hundred 
elephants, and with six hundred thousand men attacked and 
subdued all India, He was a distinguished general and a brave 
soldier. The Hindu accounts represent Candragupta Maurya as all 
but overwhelmed by foreign invasion, and indebted for his preserva- 
tion to the art of his minister more than to the forces of his king- 
dom. Samudragupta was made of a different mettle. According 
to Megasthenes’s account he overran the whole of India and his 
dominion extended from the mouths of the Ganges to the regions 
beyond the Indus as far as the Parapanisos range. In fact the 
king surpassed Heracles in courage and the greatness of his 
achievements. No such deeds are ascribed to Candragupta Maurya 
who was a mere puppet in the hands of Canakya, who, by his 
Machiavellian policy, destroyed the Nanda dynasty and placed 
Candragupta on the throne. The Buddhist accounts'" also are 
agreed that he owed his sovereignty entirely to Canakya and was 
not ‘ called to royalty by the power of the gods and by prodigies ’ 
as stated by Justin. 

Serious Discrepancies. 

The Great Indian War 8 was fought in B. C. 3137. Jarasandha, 

the Great Emperor of Magadha, was killed at the hands of the 

Panda vas, and thereafter his son Sahadeva became an ally of the 

Pandavas. He was killed in the Bharata battle and his son Mariari 
• • 

came to the throne of Magadha. He belonged to the Brhadratha 
dynasty. Since then 32, 5, 12 and 9 kings of the Brhadratha, 

- - - - — — — — — — — — — — — — ^ i ■ 

^ - - - — — - 

7. Cf. The Manjusrimulakalpa, as edited by Dr. K. P. Jayasval in kia ‘An 
Imperial History of India’, Lahore, 1934. 

^ m gfir fh?inrTs ntw. i 

TO % #t: ^ II 454 

Tfa #*!!%#* grmr 3?iftrtr?<Tr \ 
f^rr 3 qrq^ #5f gpuift I n 455 

TO»rr fgais%7n » 
q53(ip#T' *r tfWt 1! 456 

Singh ?T3RiI% $fe>[er U fii eftcj. I 
8 (a) Journal of Indian History, Madras, XVI, pp. 239-48. 

(b) P. V. Kane Volume, 1941, pp. 515-25. 
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Pradyota, Sisunaga, and Nanda dynasties ruled for 1005, 138, 362 
and 100 years respectively. 9 Thus Candragupta Maury a came to 
the throne in B. C. 1532. The Macedonian Empire itself did not 
exist at such an early date. Hence it can in no way be the date of 
the invasion of Alexander who flourished some 1200 years later. 
The word Maury a occurs nowhere in the accounts of the Greeks. 
The Mudraraksasa mentions neither the Yavana king nor his 
marriage alliance with the daughter of Seleucus Nicator. 

Low Birth. 

Justin remarks ‘ Candragupta was born of humble life.’ One 
may be humble in two ways, either by birth or by position. Can- 
dragupta Maurya 10 was neither. He belonged to the warrior tribe 
of the Mauryas who are mentioned in the Durgasaptasatl of 
Markandeya Purana. The Buddhists also mention the Mauryas of 
Pippalivana who shared the remains of Buddha along with the 
other Ksatriya tribes of India. The Guptas would seem to belong 
to a low class for none but a low-born person would feel himself 
proud of his mother’s ancestry 11 . Candragupta I was formerly a 
Senapati of the Andhars and in all probability he belonged to a 

low class by birth 12 . Even Samudragupta always takes pride in 
being a ‘ grandson of the Licchavis ’ ( Licchavidauhitra ). 

No Mention of Buddhism 

‘ It is indeed *a remarkable circumstance that the religion of 
Buddha should never have been expressly noticed by the Greek 
authors, though it had existed for two centuries before Alexander. ’ 
Elphinstone’s explanation 15 that the appearance and manners of 
Buddhist followers were not so peculiar as to enable a foreigner to 
distinguish them from the mass of the people, does not seem to be 
convincing, for Megasthenes, with assiduous observation and inquiry, 

collected the materials from which he composed his famous work 

— “ . - ■■■ — . .1 ■■■ - - ■ " — " > — ‘ ” — ^ 

9. See my forthcoming book ‘ The pre-Mauryan History of Bihar.’ 

10. See my article ‘Candragupta Maurya ki Jati, Kusavaha Ksatriya Mitra, 
Kasi, 1993. v. s. 

11 . Cf. 3:^1 3T[?fRr JHTFfT: %: Tcq\c\\% I 

12. Dr. K P. Jayasval in his ‘An Imperial History of India’, pp.155-6 says : 
“We have thus evidence from different sources converging at one point, i.e. that 
the Guptas were Karaskara Jats-originally from the Punjab. Kakkar Jats in 
my opinion are the modern representatives of the original community of the 
Guptas. ” 

13. Elphinston's History of India, p. 227, 

I » T # 
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on India, called the Indica, the merits of which were so conspicuous 
that it became of paramount authority and the main source whence 
subsequent writers derived their accounts of India. Megasthenes 
makes a division of the philosophers in two classes, say ing that they 
are of two kinds, one of which he oalls the Brachmanes and the 
other the Sramanes. The Brachmanes are best esteemed, for they 
are more consistent in their opinions. Of the Sarmanes he tells us 
that ! those who are held in most honour are called Hylobioi. They 
live in the woods, where they subsist on leaves of trees and wild 
fruits, and wear garments made form the bark of trees. They 
abstain from sexual intercourse and from wine. They communicate 
with the kings, who consult them by messsengers regarding the 
causes of things, and who through them worship and suppli- 
cate the deity.’ The Hylobioi corresponds with the Sanskrit 
Vanaprastha (proceeded to the woods). Next in honour to the 
Hylobioi are the physicians , 14 since they are engaged in the study 
of the nature of man. According to Elphinstohe the habit of the 
physicians seems to correspond with those of the Brahmanas of 
the fourth stage ( i. e. Samnyasin ). It is a capital question who the 
Sramanes were, some considering them to be Buddhist, and others 
denying them to be such. Weighty arguments are adduced on both 
sides, and Lassen contends that the description of the Sramana 
agrees better with the Brahmana ascetics. The Sramanas are called 
Germanes by Strabo and Samanaeans by Forph/rius, They may 
have belonged to the sect of Jina or to another as Col ebrooke. thinks. 

The Boutta. ® 

We read: ' Among the Indians are those philosophers who follow 

the precepts of Boutta whom they honour as a God on account of 

his extraordinary sanctity.’ The passage admits of a different 

rendering : ‘ They ( the Hylobioi ) are those among the Indians who 

follow the precepts of Boutta.’ Some think that here the followers 

of Buddha are clearly distinguished from the Brahmanas and 

Sramanas. But it is clear that the word Boutta does not and cannot 

refer to Buddha at all but to the Bhautikas-the worshippers of 

nature ( Bhutas ) or the followers of Samkhya who recognise the 
elements only. 

It seems Buddhism was already extinct in India long before 

Alexander’s invasion of India. Brahmanism with all its antecedents 

1 

14. Is the Greek word used equivalent to the word Yogi ( Yoga = combina- 
tion of medicines ) ? 

* t - • 4 » 
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had come into vogue and had been established on a firm footing by 

/ • 

Samkaracarya the greatest propagator of Vedanta. Megasthenes 
rightly says that the Indians do not raise monuments to the dead, but 
consider the virtue which men have displayed in life and songs in 
which their praises are celebrated, sufficient to preserve their 
memory after death. The Buddhists were very fond of caityas and 
still it is stated that the Indians did not raise monuments to the 
dead. Buddha attained Nirvana 15 in B. 0. 1790 and with the advent 

t 

of Kumarila and Samkara in the sixth century B.C., the Buddhists 
could not hold their own against Brahmanism and Colebrooke is 
right when he says, “It may therefore be confidently inferred that the 
followers of the Vedas flourished in India when it was visited by the 
Greeks under Alexander and continuedto flourish in the timehf Mega- 
sthenes who described them in the fourth century before Christ. ” 


No Synchronism. 

It is impossible to seek an identification of Amitrochades ( ami 
tracchid) with Bimbisara to whom no heroic deeds are attributed by 
any of the authorities. It would be a more befitting title for 
Samudragupta who overran the whole of India and crushed his 
enemies. The Greek writers do not mention Canakya who was such 
a prominent figure in the court of Candragupta Maurya. Professor 
K. Cattopadhvaya’s explanation 16 that he soon retired to the forest 
may be a plausible conjecture, but requires definite proofs in absence 
of which it falls flat. Canakya in his Arthasastra 17 does not speak 
of the Sramanas. 

4 

Megasthenes says : ” For when by his insolent behaviour, he 
had offended Nandrus and was ordered by that king to be put to 
death, he sought safety by a speedy flight. ” Here the Editor 
adds in the footnote, “ Nandrus has been substituted for the Com- 
mon reading Aiexandrum. ” It shows how the historians have been 
working under preconception and have even tried to modify or 
alter the readings to suit this identification. Alexander-Sandracottus 
synchronism has thus unfortunately become in the course of the 
innumeral decades the only starting point for the historians to 

calculate backward and forward, although there is hardly any justi- 
fication to accept this wrong synchronism. 


15. A New Date of Lord Buddha, B. C. 1790 (in Press). 

16. The Date ofKSlidasa, Indian Press, 1926, 

17. The Arthasastra according to Drs. A. B, Keith and Beni Prasad is a very- 
late production probably of the fourth century A. 0. In that case would not the 
non-mention of Sramanas be natural ? 
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No Allusion. 


There is absolutely no allusion or veiled reference to any forei- 
gn invasion in any Indian account at the fall of the Nanda dynasty 
and the foundation of the Mauryan dynasty. But subsequent to 
the downfall of the Andhras 18 ( B. C. 327 ) according to the Puranas 
there was great anarchy throughout the country and the whole 
country was divided into minor principalities. The Puranas do 
refer to the invasion of the Mlecchas at the close of the Andhra 
dynasty 19 . These invaders would seem to be none other than the 
Persians under Darius and the Greeks under Alexander. 

According to Megasthenes, the * Sati 5 system was widely pre- 
valent in India when he visited it whereas the Arthasastra is silent 
on the point. The Greek ambassador speaks of seven castes, 
whereas Kautilya mentions only four. Of course, historians have 
always tried to reconcile the statements of these two narrators who 
were separated from one another by a thousand years by advanc- 


ing suggestions and arguments which carry no conviction. 

The Andhras . 

Although it may look strange, yet the Andhras are mentioned 
by the Greek writer as a powerful race. He says, “ Next come the 
Andarae a still more powerful race, which possesses numerous 
villages and thirty towns defended by walls and towers, and which 
supplied its kings with an army of 1,00,000 infantry, 2000 cavalry 20 
and 1,000 elephants. ” ‘ The Andhras of Dekhan, before the time 
of Megasthenes had spread their sway towards the north as far as 
the upper course of the Narmada and the lower districts of the 
Gangetic basin. ’ In fact, the Andhras had only recently been 
dislodged from the throne of Magadha and were still very powerful. 
Neither the Indian accounts nor the Greek ones ever hint at any 


struggle between the Andhras and Candragupta Maury a. But the 
Allahabad Pillar Inscription and the Ragbuvamsa of Kalidasa do 
speak of the invasion of Kalihgadesa ( which includes a great part 


of the Andhradesa ) by the Magadha Emperor. 


Evidence of the Puranas. 

According to the Pauranika authority the Andhra dynasty 

18. Journal of Indian History, XIX, p. 14. 

19. Cf. 3TR9RW? g ff ft I 

20. If SStavahanas are meant, they are said, acoordmg to the Kathasarit- 
sagara, to have bad no cavalry. 
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came to end 21 in B. 0, 327 and was succeeded by the Gupta dynasty 
of which Candragupta I was the first king. Candragupta, I the 
Sandracottus of the Greeks, ruled for 7 years only and was succeed- 
ed by Samudragupta who had a long reign of 51 years. The 
Allahabad Pillar inscription hints 28 that he was welcomed by the 
courtiers with deep sighs for he came to the throne after sett- 
ing aside the claims of the other sons of Candragupta I. Megas- 
thenes says that the king, in addition to his family name, must 
adopt the surname of Palibothra as Sandracottus, for instance, did. 
We know that none of the kings of the Maurya dynasty had any 
ending added to their names. But about the kings of the Gupta 
dynasty it is well known that the names of all the kings ended in 
Gupta and besides that all the kings of the dynasty held the title of 
aditya as a mark of their prowess. The Allahabad Pillar inscrip- 
tion refers to the present of girls 23 by many kings to Samu- 
dragupta. 

Some modern historians place Candragupta Maurya’s accession 
in B. C. 326 and others bring it down to B. C. 312. This faulty 
calculation would seem to be due to the acceptance of this wrong 
synchronism and it ihay be easily questioned if Alexander invaded 
India just before the foundation of the Mauryan Empire, and 
learned Indologists must find out some other Candragupta in whose 
reign Alexander might have invaded India. Consequently it may 
be said that Megasthenes did not visit the court of Candragupta 
Maurya. 

I would suggest that Alexander invaded India in the time of 
Candragupta I and it was Samudragupta who defeated Seleucus 
Nicator who offered the hand of his beautiful daughter as a token of 
submission and the so-called Piyadasi inscriptions 24 may be 
ascribed to Candragupta II of the Gupta dynasty. 


21 . 

22 . 


See the references under foot-notes 6 and 18. 
Cf. 3TRT ttrgcrSiJ 

efTEcrsprir ^tR%0TT 

ar. ~ 





FTCItfT fWeST iruerffTiPTliT 1 1 v 


23. Cf. 

24. See my article : The Piyadasi Inscriptions— Do they belong to Oandra- 
gupta II, Daily Herald, Lahore, 16 Feb. 1936. 
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HARISENA’S DHARM APA RIKSA IN APABHRAMSA 

BY 

A. N. U PADHYE 

[ ( 1 ) Various Dharma-parlksas ( DP ). (2) DP of Amitagati. ( 3 ) DP of 
Vrttavilasa. (4 ) DP of Padmasagara. (5) Apabhramsa DP of Harisena: 
(a) Its Mss. ( b ) Its extent and aim. ( c ) Information about Harisena, his date 
and the composition of DP. (cl) Predecessors of Harisena. (e) Works of 
Harisena and Amitagati compared with regard to their plot, general contents, 
descriptions, common expressions etc. (/) Prakritisms in Amitagati’s DP and 
the possibility of its being indebted to a Prakrit original. ( g ) Whether Amitagati 
is directly indebted to Harisepa' s DP. (h) Crucial difference in the two texts. 
( i ) Sanskrit quotations in Harisepa’s DP. ( j ) Dhurtakhyana and DP. ] 

4 

1. Referring to consolidated lists of Mss., we come across a 
large number of Jaina texts bearing the title Dharmapariksa? 
( DP ). We may enumerate especially those that can be disting- 
uished with some specific details. ( 1 ) DP, in Apabhramsa, by 
Harisena who composed it in Samvat 1044 ( -56=^. D. 988 ). ( 2 ) 
DP, in Sanskrit, by Amitagati, the pupil of Madhavasena; it was' 
completed in Samvat 1070 (-56 =A. D, 1014). ( 3 ) DP, in Kannada, 
by Vrttavilasa who is assigned to circa A. D. 1160. ( 4 ) DP, in 

Sanskrit, by Saubhagyasagara of Samvat 1571 ( -56 =A. D, 1515 ). 

( 5 ) DP, in Sanskrit, by Padmasagara, the pupil of Dharmasagara- 
gani of the Tapagaccha; it was composed in Samvat 1645 (-56= A. D. 
1589 ). ( 6 ) DP, in Sanskrit, by Manavijayagani, the pupil of 
Jayavijaya; it was composed by him in the middle of the 18th 
century of the Vikrama era for his pupil Devavijaya. ( 7 ) DP with 
Vrtti, in Sanskrit, by Yasovijaya, the pupil of Nayavijaya of the 
Tapagaccha; he was born in Samvat 1680 and passed away at the 


1. As the Springer Research Scholar, University of Bombay, when I was 
inspecting some Prakrit Mss. in the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
Poona, I came across this Apabhramsa Dharmaparlkqa of Hari^e^a. I showed 

this work to Pt. Premi and Prof. Hiralal; and they have expressed their wish that 
this text should be published at an early date. 

I # 

2, The most exhaustive and upto date thesaurus in this respect is the Jina- 
ratnakosa of Prof. H. D. Velankar. It is in the Press being published by the B. O. 
R. L, Poona. Thanks to the single-handed labours of Prof. Yelankar that this 
Kosa, when published, would certainly prove a magnificent source-book of super- 
lative importance. It is very kind of the Author and the Publisher that I could 
use the advance-formes of this Kosa on which this list of Dharmaparikfas is 
mainly based, 
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age of 53 years. 3 ( 8 ) DP by Jinamandana, the pupil of Soma- 
sundara of the Tapagaccha. ( 9 ) DP by Parsvaklrti. ( 10 ) DP, in 
Sanskrit, composed by Ramacandra at the request of Pevacandra, 
the pupil of Padmanandi, a descendant of Pujyapada. Though the 
Mss. are available, and some of them are lately printed, most of 
them are names to us, as long as their contents are not exhaustively 
and critically studied in comparison with other works. 

2. It is Amitagati’s DP that has been most exhaustively 
studied. 4 Mironow has given a detailed analysis of the contents, 
besides adding critical remarks on the language and metres of the 
work. The plot of the story is not in any way complicated. 
Manovega, who is a confirmed Jaina, wants to convert his friend 
Payanavega whom he takes to Pataliputra to the assembly of 
Brahmanas. He gets himself assured that the Brahman disputants 
do not belong to any of the ten classes of foolish people, about 
whom ten stories are narrated, the last story including the sub- 
stories of four rogues that tell marvellous tales full of lies. In 
different sessions with the Brahman disputants, Manovega tells 
incredible stories and absurd incidents about himself; and when 
they feel astonished and are not ready to believe him, he tries to 
justify his details by quoting similar stories from the Mahabharata , 
the Ramayana and other Puranas. Being present at all these sessions, 
Pavanavega is convinced about the unnatural and inconsistent 
character of the Puranic stories, and he is duly converted to the 
faith of Manovega. The contents of the work clearly show three 
divisions distributed all over the text. Whenever there is an occasion, 
Amitagati adds lengthy didactic discourses profusely using Jaina 
dogmas and terminology. Secondly, there are popular stories of amu- 

B 

sing motives which are not only instructive but also highly humor- 
ous; and they are intelligently woven into the body of the work. 
And lastly, a great bulk of the work is devoted to different stories 


3. See also Jaina Sahityano Samksipta Itihasa by Mr, M. D. Desai, 
Bombay 1933. 

4. IT. Mironow: Die Dharmaparikqa des Amitagati , Leipzig 1903; also 
Winternitz; A History of Indian Literature , Vol. II, pp. 561 ff. The Sanskrit text 
of this DP has been published by Pannalal Bakaliwal with'hisJIindi Translation, 
Bombay 1901, Another edition giving the Marathi translation of Pfc. Bahubali 
Sharma and the Sanskrit text in the Appendix has appeared lately, Sangli 1931. 
It is claimed that the translation is mainly based on the Kannada text of 
Vrttavilasa and Amitagati’s work is casually used. On comparison I find that the 
claim is not justified. The translation does not show any trace of Vrttavilasa’s 
text. It closely follows the Hind! rendering of Bakaliwal, and the text also is 
reprinted from the earlier edition/ 


75 [ Annals, B. 0. R. I. ] 
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from Puranas that are to be attacked as unworthy of any belief ; and 
at times the Jaina recensions of the popular stories are also added 
just to demonstrate how reasonable they are. 

As seen from his other works and from the didactic stratum of 
his DP, it is evident that Amitagati can write chaste Sanskrit; but 
in the DP, especially in the stratum of popular anecdotes, we come 
across a large proportion of Prakritisms. This has led to the sur- 
mise that he might have been indebted to some Prakrit work. The 
method of exposing the inconsistency of-Puranic tales was already 
handled by Haribhadra in his Dhurtalchyana } These popular 
anecdotes, stripped of their religious back-ground, are genuine 
pieces of Indian folklore ; and they show an ingenious insight into 
human psychology. 

3. The DP of Vrttavilasa ( circa A. D. 1160 ) is a Campu work 
in Kannada 6 . It is divided in ten chapters. The author says that 
his work is based on an earlier Sanskrit composition ; and on com- 
parison we find that he follows Amitagati. The plot is the same, 
though there are differences in details. The Kannada DP is still 
in Mss. ; but from the selections published in the Prakkavyamalike, 
I find that Vrttavilasa writes graceful Kannada both in prose and 
verse. 

4. The DP of Padmasagara, composed in Samvat 1645, has 
been subjected to a searching study by Pt. Jugalkishofe 7 who 
arrives at the following conclusions : Padmasagara has taken over 
bodily 1260 verses from Amitagati’s DP ; and other verses are 
adapted with minor changes here and there. He has added a 
few verses of his composition. He does not admit the division 
of eajitos. All the references, direct or indirect, to Amitagati 
are carefully omitted; and nowhere does the author refer to Amita- 
gati. His plagiarism has not been thorough from the sectarian 

t 

point of view, because some details, not quite consistent with Sveta- 

mbara dogmas, have remained in this work. Thus Padmasagara 

- 1 " — 1 1 ~ ' — — - - - — u 1 • — ' — 

5. See the concluding paragraphs of this Paper. 

6. R. Narasimhachary a : Karnataka Kavicarite , Bangalore 1904, p. 169. 

Exhaustive selections from this Kannada DP have been published many years 

back in a Poetical Anthology, Prakkavyamalike (pp. 405-532 ). : The face page 

etc. being torn in the copy of my uncle, I am unable to give the place and year 

of publication. Prom the typography it appears to have been printed at Manga- 

/ 

lore. I have -with me a palm-leaf Ms. of this text and it is written in Saka 1342 
( 4* 78 ~ A. D. 1420). It is not in a good condition: still I shall be glad to lend 
this Ms., if any Kannada scholar undertakes a critical edition of this work, 

7. Jaina HitaUhi XIII. 7, pp. 314-324. 
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not only entirely follows Amitagati, but also bodily copies from 
his DP. 

5. Leaving the remaining Dharmapariksa tests whose Mss. or 
editions have not been accessible to me as yet, I propose to discuss 
in this paper about Harisena’s DP the special features of which 
are that it is in the Apabhrarnsa language and that it is composed 
twenty -sis years earlier than Amitagati’s DP in Sanskrit. In fact, 
among the DP texts, so far discovered, it is the earliest; and besides 
it mentions a still earlier DP in Prakrit by Jayarama which has 
not come to light as yet. 

( a ) There are two Mss. of Harisena’s DP ( Nos. 617 of 1875-76 
and 1009 of 1887-91 ) in the Bhandarkar Oriental Research In- 
stitute, Poona. Though the date is not given, No. 1009 is compara- 
tively modern as indicated by the paper and hand-writing. It is 
well-preserved, but it has unwritten space on folios 56a, 57, 69 
and 69a, with gaps in the text. No. 617 is older in appearance. The 
edges are brittle, the paper also shows signs of earlier age, and now 
and then pafomatras are used in its writing. It bears a date, 
Sarhvat 1595, in an incomplete remark written in a different hand 
which indicates that the Ms. is older than A. D. 1538. Page No. 
137 is partly broken and folio .No. 4 is missing. Both the 
Mss. together supply the complete text; and from a close compari- 
son of the first Samdhi, I find that they are sufficiently independent 
and not the copies of each other. 

( b ) The work is divided into eleven Samdhis, and each 
Samdhi has 17 to 27 Kadavakas. The actual number of 
Kadavakas stands thus in different cantos : I = 20, II = 24, 
III = 22, IV = 24, V = 20, VI = 19, VII = 18, VIII = 22, 

IX = 25, X=17 and XI=27. The total number of Kadavakas is 

% 

238, and they are composed in different Apabhrarnsa metres some 

of which are specifically mentioned in the body of the text. The 
total Granthas, as given in the Ms., come to 2070. The colophons 
state that Budha 8 Harisena is the author of this DP which 
propounds Caturvarga, viz., Dharma, Artba, Kama and Moksa. The 
colophon, for instance, at the close of the work, runs thus : 

( c ) Harisena like some other Apabhrarnsa poets gives good 
many details about himself in the opening and the concluding 

— ' ' ' ' ~ - - M ■_ — ~ - - I. ■■ — — ■ . — - " ‘ M ' — 1 ‘ " — ' » — » 

8. Budha appears to be an honorific designation something like our present- 
day Pandita. 
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Kadavakas. In the territory of Mevada there was one Hari, expert 
in various arts, in the Dliakkada-kula of Siri-ujaura ( v. I Siri- 
ojapura), 9 He had a pious son Govacldhana ( Bk. Govardhana ) by 

name. Gunavatl was his wife, and she was devoted to the feet of 
Jina. They had a son Harisena who became famous as a learned 
poet. He left Cittaiidu ( Sk. Citrakuta ) and came to Acalapura on 
some business ( niya-kajje ). There he studied metrics and rhetorics, 
and narrated or composed this DP when 1044 years of the Vikrama 
era had elapsed (i. e. A, D. 988). The relevant lines are quoted below : 

Sarhdhi XI, Kada. 26 : 

qr§ 5fT gy-7Fi-p?rf| • 

tforpr n iw Y r -qvJT3 5TT PWTfTW^'^^ 3117 ^ ' 

cT^f m sarei - *tt r 9 IT Rt lt ' i 

m 3lf9F3 Sr?U<5T- r -TR §3 ^ &3T3 Tq§f‘^-%§3 I 

wR-f%TT^f mtw# i 

dt t RPTf^ ■EfFiT | Tr?q : i3' rf 31 1 ^ ' 

3 *PBRT *12 cITq gcq^ I 

^W~3fr 52 ^-WFIfT S?133 I 

wm 3T|TOd3 12 tef-TOT-W TTO3 I 

Samdhi XI, Kada. 27 : 

P 3^og 3+T-7Tp-Wm' : 3T^ * 

The occasion of the composition is explained thus by Budha 
Harisena. Once it struck him that the human intelligence is wasted, 
if an attractive poem is not composed. It is quite likely that a man 
of mediocre intelligence, like a coward on the battle-field, might be 
ridiculed. But still, knowing full well his weakness in metrics 
and rhetorics, he wrote this work, without any hesitation as to how 
it would be entertaining, on account of his attachment for Jainism 
and through the favour of Siddhasena. 

9. Is it that Siri is a part of the name of that town? It is to be noted that 
DhanapSla, the author of the Bhavisatta-Kaha in Apabhraihsa also belonged to 
Dhakkada family. 

10. v, 1. srr f^frsf¥urr^r gq-^f. 

11. v. 1. 

12. v. l. arftfvwe - . 

13. v. l. 
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( d ) Amongst his predecessors Harisena mentions Caturmukha, 
Svayambhu and Puspadanta. The mouth of Caturmukha was the 
very home of the goddess of learning ; Svayambhu was a great 
divinity as it were, knowing both Loka and Aloka; and Puspadanta 
was a super-man whom the goddess of learning never abandoned. 
As compared with them, Harisena says that he is a man of meagre 
intelligence. Puspadanta completed his Mahapurana in A, D. 965; 
and Caturmukha and Svayambhu are also referred to by him. 
Caturmukha flourished earlier than Svayambhu. 

The Dharmapariksa was formerly composed by Jayarama in 
Gatha metre, and the same Harisena is narrating in Paddhadiya 
metre here. 

The above details ar9 found in the opening Kadavaka which 
runs thus : 


is 


Samdhi I, Kada. 1 : 

^tT RDJ qu^fq p-SHSTOT II 

t 3TT%im 'Him m i 

n 3T aa T[S l 

Rpifi fq 3 ’sregr-p m m i 

5^3 wm p? ^ p? > 

3 3FF3 cl? I 

w.% ^ %r wfii ?n m^rn rai i 

rfT 1% f?-raT^-T%^^T-l 1 TOW. I 

R qf^R-^5-T%3 3© 5T3^? I 

'STvff — \jff SPIGOT 3PTF 5TTI-qtf^ i 

mm snFifef m u 


It appears that Siddhasena is the preceptor of Harisena, and he 


remembered thus in the last canto also : 


Samdhi XI, Kada. 25 : 

W-~T%^?UTr-’W R^ft R?T f ^iRvTT l 

crfi m ?t w > > 

( e ) In view of the facts that the works of both Harisena 
and Amitagati have the same title and that one preceded the 
other by 26 years, one is naturally led to compare these two 
texts in details. The two texts show remarkable agreement; 
and, so far as the sequence of events is concerned, the different 
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cantos of Amitagati’s DP can be roughly apportioned in corres- 
pondence with the various Samdhis of Harisena’s \DP: W H I = A 

I. 17-111. 43; H II=A III 44-YII. 18; H III = A VII. 19-X. 51; H 
IY=A X. 52-XII. 26; HV=AXII. 27-XIII; H YI = the details 
given by Harisena about Lokasvarupa are not found to that extent 
in any one place in Amitagati’s DP; HYII=A XIV. I-XV. 17; 

H VIII = A XV. 18 etc.; H IX=A XVI. 21 etc.; H X=for the 

• ® 

description of Kalpavrksas see XVIII in A; and H XI = A XX, a 
few opening verses. 

In some places the exact correspondence cannot be marked 
out for the simple reason that the didactic and dogmatic topics are 
not to be found to the same extent and at the same place in both 
the texts. The details of Logathii ( Lokasthiti ) given by Harisena 
in Samdhi VII are not included at the corresponding place by 
Amitagati; nor does he give all those details to that extent in his 
work at any one place. In the canto VIII Harisena devotes a few 
ladavakas to the Jaina version of Rama-legend; but all these 

I I I I I m m - 

details are ignored by Amitagati. Similarly a special Katha, about 
Ratribhojana-viramana, with some local colour, added by Harisena 
in canto XI is dismissed with a few theoretical remarks by Amita- 
gati who, however, adds more didactic discourses on other rules of 
conduct in that context. But for such sections here and there, it has 

I 4. - ■■ i ■ / ’'El 

been possible for me to mark out bunches of verses in Amitagati’s 
text in correspondence with the Kadavakas of Harisena. Amitagati’s 
division of the text into twenty cantos is more unnatural than 
Harisena’s division into eleven Samdhis. So far as the events of the 

m I 

plot and their sequence are concerned, both the works are in close 
agreement. The ideas are the same, and the manner of handling 
them is very often identical. Amitagati has a special aptitude 
for didactic exhortations and pithy remarks containing moral 
maxims and worldly wisdom ; he is more eloquent in his condem- 
nation of sense-pleasures and worldly temptations ; he grips at 
every opportunity to propound the particular view of life accord- 
ing to Jaina ethical rules meant for house-holders and monks ; and 
even the dry dogmatic details he dresses in a fluent style. In the 
contexts of such topics we get more details in Amitagati’s DP than 
in Harisena’s DP. Despite the identical plot, they differ in the 
extent of their didactic and dogmatic details. 

The descriptions of Amitagati are of the pattern of ornate 

• • 

poetry of classical Sanskrit writers, while those of Harisena are 


14. H stands for Hariseria’s DP and A for Amitagati’s DP. 
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moulded under the influence of Apabhramsa poets like Puspadanta; 
so we do nob find any significant parallel ideas and common words 
in the description of towns etc. The method of narrating the 
Madhubindu Drstanta ( H, I. 13-4 and A. II. 3 etc. ) is somewhat 
different, though the details are identical. 

In a few places it is possible to detect nearly common phrases 
in contexts not necessarily of traditional dogmatics : 


i ) Harisena 1. 19 


♦ * 


cf SRRTf 

mi t 


3T frcrepi 


fjrat 

I 

arcqm % I 
( ii ) Harisena II. 5 


afo'q 1% gWPT-tRR-cRr 


m u tw Tftr 

IT 3 '5TRPT | 

iii ) Harisena II. 11 - 
* • • 


FISH «TFTfa5J RRgf| 

ciFq^-BTruqiTT^rarrrl i 
ITo % ffl% Tq %Tf 

qRW 4 t% t$pt sJtft «rt i 


t% 3 qqr&T-m-RW-' 


cfT TT 


( i ) Amitagati III. 36-7 - 
qrqt RFFyTT 


<35f TWd‘- l 


rv? rv 


Ifewra?*! trrq^r ll 


J3T I 


# 

hm 1 

( ii ) Amitagati III. 85 - 

d mm. 


rs Q 


STFldl'SI%T 

## 1 1 

( iii ) Amitagati IV. 84-85 


^TT IcTgosg RqTRTR 'eRTR 
tcT^Rq q^5TH tort 1 1 


rasra w wrmr 

l| StfcfT qRoHTIf 11 


( iy ) Harisena II, 15 - ( iv ) Amitagati V. 59 - 

tof m f'dg'qft %rr RiTRRmsT 

srtt fq i cfifq^r i 

<|R1[T ? TO 

*pafa ottM 1 1 


( v ) Harisena II. 16 - ( v ) Amitagati V. 82-5 - 

■•i#F3 r[R W 3RTRTT R RRRTR[ RdfRcffTR- 

h \i u %rg m p - wtfv i vrra fd’dft t%;s?toto i 

gR-q$F Ff 3Tcg F TO ^fTCI^TW 

frs fRng =5 tt?t $rspr^ i h iwmi shtrt 
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sPRTfKJ *TSR STHJ3J7F3 

5fN| I 

PT cTTST ^12^3 

f^TFTSTf 3T|^S3 I 

tf-q^-qqs qifq^T? I 


iJ?W<rHSRTl% 

qnsfa q qricf qq q^fe i 
w %pt ftf viqqT 
q>jq3 i^:qr?RTTB 1 1 
qqsfq qq q Wsfe 5*% 
swraft gqqi q|qiq 1 

ffifi f|q f 5 fWf qjqq 1 1 

%TO 

tff ‘4^ fg^RTTf^Wi: I 

^ *Nq ’^fqq'ts 

qq qfci ^qq 1 1 


(/) Amitagati lias a thorough mastery over his expression, 
and his Subhasita-samdoha 15 is a fine specimen of ornate poetry 
composed in a pretty chaste style. He ‘feels himself quite at home 
in the grammar and lexicography of Sanskrit, and the formation 
of different verbal forms offers him no difficulty.’ Many Prakritisms 
have been detected in his DP\ but they are comparatively few, and 
not in any way striking, in his Subhasifa-samdoha. The Prakrit in- 
fluence seen in the DP is not of a superficial nature confined to a 
few loan-words here and there, but has reached the use of verbal 
forms as can be seen from the facts that ‘most frequently the verb 
is found iu the form of Past Passive Participle, which, in later 
Prakrit, nearly replaces the active forms;’ and ‘worthy of note is 
the use of the Indicative for the Imperative ( in dual and plural ). 
The latter arises out of some identical terminations in Prakrit. 
Further, in view of the fact that ‘Amitagati uses without much ado 
Prakritisms for which he could have easily found Sanskrit equi- 
valents 16 . Mironow arrives at the conclusion that certain parts of 
this work are based on a Prakrit original. Some of the proper names 
like Chauhara ( VII, 63 ) and Samkarata-matha ( VIII. 1 0 ) lend 
support to the view that some stories must have been inherited from 
a Prakrit source. In one place he offers the etymology of yosd\ and 
the expressions do indicate that they are being re-written from a 
Prakrit original, otherwise there is no propriety in tracing 

Sanskrit yosa to the root jus-jos. Those verses ( VI. 16-17 ) run 
thus : 



15. Edited in the Kavyamala, No. 82; edited with German translation by E. 


Schmidt, Leipzig 1908; and published with Hindi 


translation by Siddhanta-pra- 


carim-sabha, Calcutta. 


16. Die Dharmapanksa, des Amitagati , pp. 7-9. 
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^ sftGRTcf w4 w ci^f m i 

^ #4 mfrft ?Tci- u 
rwr*- wt ’ifh i 
fMr 4 wr^rR^^Ti t4^t m: 1 1 

The above indications are sufficient to lead us to the conclusion 
that Araitagati is working with a Prakrit original : the didactic sec- 
tions, of course, are freely shaped by him. Not only we feel con- 
vinced but even Amitagati also was confident of his command over 
Sanskrit : he tells us that he finished the DP within a couple of 
months and his Sanskrit Aradhana in four months. 17 If such a 
Slghrakavi thought of composing certain works in Sanskrit follow- 
ing the Prakrit models, there is nothing surprising. Moreover 
Amitagati was a contemporary of Munja and Bhoia who had 
given great patronage to Sanskrit learning of the age. His 
Aradhana is as good as a close Sanskrit rendering of Sivarya’s 
Prakrit Aradhana and his Pancasa?hgraha is mainly based on the 
Prakrit Pancasamgraha a Ms. of which has been lately brought to 
light by Pt. Paramanand , 18 Thus there is every likelihood in 
Amifcagati’s composing his Sanskrit DP based on some earlier 
Prakrit original. 

( g ) With -the discovery of Harisena’s DP in Apabhramsa, 

which was written 26 years earlier than Amitagati’s DP and with 

which Amitagati fully agrees so far as the sequence of the details 

and the events of the plot are concerned, it has been necessary to 

tackle the question whether Amitagati is indebted to -Harisena 

• • 

for his plot. In this connection we should not forget that Harisena 
has given out an important fact that he only wrote in Paddhadiya 

metre what was already there composed by Jayarama in Gatha metre. 
This means that even Harisena had before him a DP written by 
Jayarama in gathas, the dialect of which might have been 
Maharastri - or Saurasenl. Ho Ms. of this Prakrit DP, as far -as I 
know, has come to light; nor is it possible to identify this Jayarama 
with other authors of that name known to us. 19 As long as this 
work is not discovered and compared with the subsequent works of 
Harisena and Amitagati, any answer to the above question is 
only tentative. The way in which Harisena refers to the earlier 

17. On Amitagati’s date and works see the latest article by Pt. Premi, Jaina 
Siddhanta Bhaskar a Vol.-, VIII. 1, pp. 29-38. 

18. Anekanta, III. 3, p. 258. 

19. See ; :the Index of the History of Classical Sanskrit Literature by M. 
Erishnamaohariar Madras, 1937. 
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DP indicates that almost all his material was present in Jayarama’s 
work. This naturally induces us to take the position that the entire 
plot of DP should go back to Jayarama, and the question of 
Amitagati’s borrowing it from Harisena should not arise. It is 
quite possible that Amitagati might have composed his DP based 
on the Prakrit original of Jayarama, just as he has composed his 

Paficasaihgralia and Aradhana based on the earlier Prakrit works of 
the same name. In writing a Sanskrit work it is easier to use 
a Prakrit ( i. e. Maharastri or SaurasenI ) original than an Apa- 
bhramsa one. 


( h ) In order to answer the above question, I would like to adopt 
one more approach to the problem. There are many passages in 
Amitagati’s DP where we get palpable Prakritisms. If these are 
found in Harisena’s DP, no legitimate conclusion follows, because 
both Harisena and Amitagati might have worked with Jayarama’s 
text before them. But if they are not found in Harisena’s work in 
that context, we are led to say that Amitagati is indebted to some 
other earlier Prakrit work, possibly that of Jayarama. I am putting 
together some such cases below : 

(i) At III. 6 Amitagati uses the (i) In the corresponding en- 

word hatta. umeration of places Hari- 

sena has not used that word : 

• i 

see I. 17. 

(ii) At V. 39 Amitagati uses the (ii) Inspecting the correspond- 

root jem, so also at VII. 5 ing passages we find that^ 
which runs thus: Harisena does not use that 

cRTfSTTfTvi'Tf root i n the Kadavaka II. 14; 


l 


and in the second passage 
( II. 24 ) he uses the root 


vkr Pfc II 


bhunj thus - 

dT jpsS wn? W3 Jpff 
^ cfit W3 3TTf37pr I 


(iii) Amitagati gives the etymo- (iii) There is no doubt that 

logy of yosa thus ( IV. 16 ) : Amitagati ’s etymology is 

arat wfaqBt TSJ5T based on a Prakrit original ; 

pH rfcfr WT I but Harisena gives no such 

T3T3TTcf #4 etymology in the correspond- 

cffi: U ing passage. See II. 18. 

(iv) At XIII. 23 Amitagati uses (iv) In the corresponding pass- 

the word grahila. age ( V. 14 ) Harisena has 

not used the word gahilla. 
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(v) At XV, 23 Amitagati uses (v) In the corresponding Kada- 

the word kacara. yaka ( VIII. 1 ) this word is 

not used by Harisena. 

The above test is enough to exclude the possibility that 
Amitagati is working with' this Apabhramsa work alone before 
him. Moreover we find some differences too here and there. 
Harisena gives the name of the town Vijayapurl ( Apabh. 
Vijayaiiri ) at I. 8, but in the corresponding passage (1. 48 ) 
Amitagati has Priyapurh 20 In another context Harisena gives 
the name of the village Mamgalau ( II. 7 ), while Amitagati reads 
Samgalo ( IV. 8 ). 21 I quote below the passages, and I feel that the 
original Prakrit passage is somewhat differently understood by 
Harisena and Amitagati. 

Harisena’s DP, II. 7— Amitagati’s DP, IV. 76-8— 

5TT5 w I Soffit wmm q: II 

WTC TO rift TTOI TTO? 
ctTi 5^ TO JTiWT? I fiTO i 

iT[5fT I' 

In view of the above discussion, it is a reasonable conclusion 
that both Harisena and Amitagati have worked with a common 
Prakrit original before them; and, as far as the facts are available, 
it might have been Jayarama’s Prakrit DP. Harisena has plainly 
mentioned this source, though Amitagati is silent on that point. If 
a few common phrases are detected, as noted in paragraph Ho. e, 
it only means that they are independently inherited from the 
common source. Amitagati being completely silent about his 
source, we cannot dogmatically say that he might have used this 
Apabhramsa text also beside the earlier Prakrit original. 

(j) In its major portion DP is devoted to demonstrate the 
incredible and inconsistent character of the Puranic tales; and it is 
in the fitness of things that verses from Puranas and Smrtis should 
be quoted by way of Purvapaksa. For instance, Haribhadra quotes 

Sanskrit verses in his Prakrit Dhurtakhyana ; and it is quite likely 

% 

that Jayarama also did the same in his DP. Harisena’s DP has 
got more than a dozen Sanskrit quotations ; and they are of greater 
value than those correspondingly found in Amitagati’s DP, because 

20. The Prakrit name might have been Viyaiiri, 

21. This difference might have arisen out of the orthographic confusion 
between s and m which look nearly alike in Prakrit Mss. 
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Amitagati appears to have taken liberty with these verses. A 
Prakrit or Apabhramsa writer will retain them as they were in- 
herited, but one who is composing his work in Sanskrit might change 
them here and there to make them a part of his work. Amitagati 
has not introduced these verses with words uktam etc. I am giving 
below all these verses quoted by Harisena, along with Amitagati’s 
versions, so that attempts might be made to detect their sources. 
It is interesting to note that some of the verses occur, perhaps as 
quotations, in the Yasastilalcacampu ( A. D. 959 ) of Somadeva. 

( 1 ) Harisena’s DP, IV. 1, p. 22 of Ms. No. 1009 - 
cM 

ertpt to: i 

IRT '<m fMST fg’- cf II 

3T5MT TOTOI TOTOT 3 ^KTcf I > 22 

These two verses are given by Amitagati in the following form : 

MTM 1W I 

TOfaftesr m+w - 1 

TOT II x. 58-9. 

( 3 ) Harisena’s DP, IV. 7, p. 24 - 

’nr^Tfe to ^ %i ^ 1 

3wra; n 23 

Cl 

Amitagati’s verse runs thus - 

3TgyTM JiQsftfer to ^ m- > 

clef: 3515^ f|l wm TTO ciq: U XL 8. 

( 3 ) Harisena’s DP, IV. 7, p. 24 - 

m TOrh ^ to qtr 1 

^rftt qfhfM tl 24 

We may compare with the above the following verse of 
Amitagati— 

Tqt srI to let 1 

TOTO ^TVTUTt qfTOTI t>to II XI. 12. 

22. In these quotations I have only corrected a few scribal errors here and 
there. 

23. This verse occurs in YasastilakacampTo ( Bombay 1903 ) Vol. II, p. 286. 

24 This verse is - identical with P arasar asmrti IV. 28, quoted by 

* 

Mironow, p. 31, of Ms Die Dharmapariksci etc. It is also attributed to Manu 
and found in the Smrticandrika, see the supplement to the Manusmrti, Gujarati 
Press ed. Bombay 1913, p. 9, verse 126. 
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( 4 ) Harisena’s DP, IV. 9, p. 24a - 

*51 lk 5fTf sft T%% q *RTi # qrqq 

ft*5 fPWq STiqi^R % qfq: I 

*qTI Wc*i w4' *T f| mcWf frq: SfiTlfRT 

^^^TifqtFTRgqi^qq tt^ q: it 

I do not find anything corresponding to this in Amitagati’s text. 
( 5 ) Harisena’s DP , IV. 12, p. 25a - 

sripir wr. q;qr i q^qq qrqq: ft; qqq# 

qi T% 3pm\ ^ f| q#iqq T% %%: qjifi^: I 

qft qfarftqqj fw% qfqqfqqr qfq -ft qftbq: 

fcqq *Ttqq^T qig q^qqnaT: U zs 

Amitagati has not got any verse similar to this. 

( 6 ) Harisena’s DP, V. 9, p. 31a - 

q«rr qHs qq— ■ 



q SRq^Wq V*qq. 1 


w qR^ifM qsn ?n 3# fti3T 1 1 


The following two verses of Amitagati express the same 

• e rsP r\ V 

*wr qiTOqiq qq iqwT i 


72-3. 



cRrcfr 'tn^y isf qr ftiqrfq qqr 

q q^ qqq^qfq qrr%q 
STRR: qftgq^q iqqq ^qqftqc 
( 7 ) Harisena’s DP, V. 17, p. 34 - 

*?t *n <$ f3i 

i 

2^5tw q qqqqTqqqqq5i#T 
^ETftrfqqr ^qq^qr q vzi it 

There is nothing similar to this in Amitagati’s text. 
( 8 ) Harisena’s DP, VII. 5, P. 43 - 



aqwqqq ^qT qT ^ 1 

'STT %q&?qqtft : ^gq: q ww| f d u zs 

The following verse of Amitagati ( XIV. 38 ) stands for the 
above verse though there is a slight difference in the meaning. 

WT qfMqiiq W&, %qfqq: i 


^qqajq#q: # gq: qvFRqffq u 


25 This verse, with some variations, is found included in the Subha^i- 
taratnabhandagararn, p. 38, verse 166 of the section of Dasavatara ( Bombay 
1891). 

26 Vasisthasmrti XVII. 64 nearly agrees with this in contents. 
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( 9 ) Ibidem, p. 43- 

m totor ^r^faft qfM qra i 

Amitagati’s verse ( XIV. 39 ) runs thus- 

5RTTTO W 3l*p qf%T mi I 

TOR STO RR to: II 

( 10 ) Harisena’s DP, VII. 8, P. 43a- 

gim mm w Rift 1 

3T!fn%5TR RRITK ff fRITOR tgTR: II s7 

This verse is identical with XIV. 49 in Amitagati’s DP. 

( 11 ) Ibidem p. 43a- 

3T5WTR 3 RT R n 

The corresponding verse of Amitagati ( XIV. 50 ) Is like this— 

3TWTO: gRI sTfURT g^RT II 

( 12 ) Harisena’s DP, VIII. 6, p. 49 - 

TOpT^rat <3^ R RpH: qRTmfe I 
#iRq TOR flRct RTRRRRR. II 
Amitagati’s verse ( XV. 64 ) is in the first person - 

S|T3RTTRtoI: qRRRRRKTR: I 
m R fIRR $$ W R RTRRT3RFI, 1 1 

( 13 ) Harisena’s DP, IX. 25, p, 61 - 

SFTTWTRim: RRR: RcTORT 

^ TOT! TOT TOR l 

<pll$kirfr*IfT R fqqfcT. TOrR^fiJRT 

RTRRR R^I^g^RRIR: sfcTCTflfa qro n 88 
This is from Bhartrhari’s Nltisataka ( No. 54 ). 

Amitagati has expressed these ideas in various contexts; but at 
that context we have not got any verBes corresponding to this. 

(14 ) Harisena’s DP, X. 9, p. 64. 

( a ) RETORT Rltf Rt R TORR sflp I 

mmm # m w4tR<*i 

, ' I “ L 1 • ■■ 1 1 •% — ■■ - — - * — » ' - X . ^ f - .... U-_— U__,^.. 

27 This and the following verse occur in Yasastilakacampu Vol. II, p. 
119. Verse Ho. 10 is identical with Manusmrti XII. 110-1. 

28 This verse occurs in 'Yasastilakacampu vol. II, p. 99 with a few 
different readings: pradeyam for pradanam, bhutamikampd for sattvanukampa , 
vidliih for matih and margah for panthah. With a couple of different readings, 
namely vinayah for vinatih and bhUtanukampa for sattvanukampa this verse is 
found included in the SubhasitaTatnabhandagararrij p. 282, verse 1056, 
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( b ) r# ^ s^rrsff ^ ^v4\ \ 

I have not been able to spot out any remarks of Amitagati 
corresponding to the above. 

( j ) Haribhadrasuri ’s ( circa A. D. 700-770 ) Dhurtakhyana in 
Prakrit 29 is a fine specimen as a forerunner of the type of 
literature represented by Prakrit and Sanskrit texts -called DP. 
The aim of these works is to expose the incredible character of the 
Puranic stories. Haribhadra has achieved his object in an extre- 
mely intelligent manner. The plot is simple. Five rogues meet, 
and they come to an understanding that everyone of them is to 
narrate his experiences. He who can denounce them to 

be a lie should give a feast to all; and he who justifies 
him, in the best possible manner, by giving similar details 
from the Puranas would be recognised as the foremost Rogue. 
Everyone * offers funny and inconsistent experiences which 
are followed by their justification by some companion or the other 
who narrates similar incidents from the Puranas. The whole 

4 

Akhyana is not only interesting but also creates definite bias 
against the reliable character of various Puranas. Haribhadra 'jdoes 
not explicitly play the r61e of a partisan of Jainism, though he has 
passingly suggested it at the end ( V. 120-1 ). The attack against 
the Puranas is implicit and suggestive with Haribhadra, but with 
the authors of the DP ( namely, Harisena and Amitagati ) it is 
outspoken and violent. Both of them have tried to administer, 
along with the attack, heavy dozes of Jaina theology, dogmatics 
and ethics. Haribhadra jocularly smashed the structure of Puranic 
myths, but Harisena and Amitagati have gone a few steps further 
that they want to erect instead a superstructure of Jaina preach- 
ings. We do not know the exact extent of purely Jaina details in 
Jayarama’s work; Harisena has enough of them; and Amitagati has 
more than enough. 

I feel no doubt that the first author of the DP ( i. e. Jaya- 
rama, as far as we know ) might have known the Dhurtakhyana or 

some other recension of it. The motive and purpose are the 
same, but the works are executed in a different manner. The 

persons of the main story, the situations, the associations 

— ■ — — ■ — .. — ■ r — — — — . 

29 In his study of the DP Mironow has already referred to the 
Dhurtakhyana. I am very thankful to Prof. Jinavijayaji, Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhavana, who kindly sent to me the advance forms of the bare text of the Dhu, 
which is being edited by him, on hearing from me about this- newly found DP in 

Apabhrainsa. 
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and the structure of the plot are all different from those found 
In the Dhurtafchyana. The ten sub-stories and the stories of 
four fools included in the DP definitely indicate that some 
other texts like Dhurtakhyana might have been used. The DA 
has some incredible stories common with the DP, for instance, 
the elephant-Kamandalu episode. ( DA, I 17 etc. and DP, XII 
77 etc. ), the episode of the detached head eating fruits on the tree 
( DA III. 17 etc, and DP XYI. 34 etc. ), etc. Here and there we 
come across the same Puranic tales such as the episode of Indra- 
Ahalya, Yamapatnl swallowing fire, Brahma-Tilottama etc.; but 
the Puranic details given to justify the common incredible stories, 
noted above, are not identical both in DA and DP. It means that 
Jayarama and his followers like Harisena and Amitagati have 
independently and extensively ransacked the Puranas for inconsis- 
tent stories and incredible details. At any rate the DA and its 
successors like the DP are a fine specimen of Indian literature 
which is both interesting and instructive. The caustic prick which 
such works might have given to the zealous followers of Puranic 
religion has not much effect on the dispassionate Btudent of Indian 
literature : for him every novel aspect adds to the wealth of the 
great literary heritage of the past. 3 0 


30 This Paper was submitted to the Eleventh All-India Oriental Conference, 
Hyderabad. 


THE PALACE OF HIRANYAKASIPU 1 

f BY 

»• 

M. V. Vaidya 

Hiranyakasipu is an outstanding figure belonging to hoary 
antiquity and is prominently mentioned in the epic and the Pura- 
nic mythology. Tradition asserts that his fall was caused by Visnu 
in his Man-lion incarnation. According to some Puranas and later 
tradition, he was the arch-enemy of Yisnu and his worship, while 
his son Prahlada, in disapprobation of his father, became an ardent 
devotee of Yisnu, The story of Hiranyakasipu accordingly typi- 
fies a triumph of Yisnuism and it is natural to expect that it 
should have a special importance in Vaisnava literature, which it 
most certainly has. t 

The Puranas represent a state of thought-transition when 
the Vedic deities are receding into hack-ground and the great 
triad of high-gods is emerging to dominate the whole field of 
religious expression. In this transition, it is natural that those 
attributes which once qualified the erstwhile important god are 
pressed in the service of another who replaces him in authority. 
Thus in the new order Indra yields his place to Yisnu and the 
function of protecting the tribe of gods devolves upon the latter, 
Indra becoming merely a leader of the divine host. In a few cases, 
legends belonging to gods of the earlier epoch would be connected 
’to the newly-high ; so, to me it appears that the legend of Hiranya- 
kasipu ( in its earliest version ) belongs to this category, as it 
presents, in essentials, the myth of the killing of Nam'aci by Indra 
transferred to the credit of Visnu, but with a change in environ- 
ment and a shift of emphasis. 2 The legend, being popular, passed 

^ * — - u — — - ii ,, r , |, 

1 I gratefully record here my obligations to Dr.Sukthankar, who really has 
inspired me to write this paper.— I have used for references, the Critical Edition 
of the' Sabhaparvan (in press) edited by Prof. Edgerfcon, the editions of Brahma, 

, Matsya and Padma Puranas in the Anandasrama Sanskrit Series and the 
Chitrashala edition of the Harivamsa. The critical text of the Sabhaparvan 
was kindly made available to me, for the purposes to this article, by Dr. Suit- 
thankar. 

2. See, Iiopkins, Festschrift Windisch , p, 72. in ancient tradition both 
Indra and Visnu are grouped together among the Adityas. Both of them assume 
theriomorphic forms ( for Indra, cf. Keith, The 'Religion and Philosophy of the 
Veda and Upanishads, oh. 5. pp. 62-63 ). This may have helped the transference 
of myths. The myth of Rama, who is another avatar a of Visnu, is also derived* 
according to Prof. Jacobi, from the Indra-Vrtra myth. 
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in the hands of the poets of Puranas,, who worked on it, and even- 
tually it deteriorates into a sectarian story in glorification of the 
avataras of Visnu. 


Thus the story of Hiranyakasipu occurs in the Puranic tradi- 
tion in at least two distinct forms, which are prima facie of uneven 
quality. One of these is the account found in the Vayu and the 
Brahmanda Puranas and is printed by Kirfel in his Pur ana Panca- 

f • * 

laksana in section 0 of Vamsa ( pp. 193-196 ). Kirfel has grouped 
• • 

together these two Puranas as they are closely allied in several 
respects and are in substantial verbal agreement. The other form, 
which is longer and more elaborate, occurs in the Harivarh^a 
( 3.41-47 ), the Matsya ( adhy. 161-163 ), and the Padma Puranas 
(5.42); and a shorter version of it earlier in the Harivam^a 

( 1.41,39-78 ) and the Brahmanda 3 ( 213.44-79 ). 

The Vayu-Brahmanda version of Hiranyakasipu’s story seems 
entirely unconnected with the first version ( which has two — 'the 
longer and the shorter — forms ), and shows no verbal parallelisms 
with it. It varies from the latter also in point of details and gives us 
a brief report of Hiranyakasipu s penance, prowess and fall. The ac- 
count is primitive and ungarnished, and is inserted in the narration 
of primeval creation, which seems to be its legitimate and original 
context. Here the Vaisnava colouring of the later aspects of the 

story is entirely lacking. 

The other version, however, has no necessary and therefore 
natural context, being introduced in the description of the incarna- 
tions of Yisnu. This entire theme is secondary, not being comprised 


under any one of the five traditional divisions [of a Purana. The 
version under discussion is sometimes inserted alone, without refer- 
ence to the other avataras of Visnu, but has no contexual connection 

• • * 

with either what precedes or follows. So it is rather loose and 

# 

has no fixity of context. It, therefore, as is also apparent from its 

1 • 

developed and flagrantly sectarian aspect must be later 4 than 

% ' • * 

the Vayu-Brahmanda version. 


9 

3. A yet another form of the story ■which is styled Prahlada-carita occurs 

s * 

in Visnu-purana ( L 17-1.20 ). To [it seems related a very late account of the 
Padmapurana ( 6.265 ). In both these places Prahlada is represented in in 
the role of a moralizer, and the dialogue between him and his father appears 
as if it served some dramatic or mimic purpose in ancient days. 

4, The terms “ late ” and l60 early ”, as used here, may be rather misleading 
as they do not refer to any exact point of time or age. They merely denote rela- 
tional sequence as they needs must in texual criticism of composite and 'fluid 
» 

tradition having divergent versions and being spread over wide periods of time. 
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It is curious, that this second account of the legend again has 
two versions, verbally identical, but one of which' is brief while the 
other has attracted many accretions to it and is thus much expanded. 
It is peculiar that both these forms occur in the Harivamsa itself, at 
two different places of insertion, viz. at 1.41.39-78 and 3.41 to 
3. 47. The shorter form of the version ( Hari. 1.41.39-78 ) is again 
discovered in the Brahmapurana ( 213. 44-79). I have compared 
the texts of the Hari, and the Brahma for this passage and have 


gleaned the following typical variants : 


% ^ ^ # 


4 


1 


Harivamsa 


Brahma-purana 


1 44 
i 48 

I 50 ^ 

57 srra % nf ^ : 

213. j 62 vtjt^ 

67 r^T sri&retem 

I 69 

J 73 etc., etc. 

It will be readily seen from a critical study of the above list 
that the variants in the Brahmapurana are clearly inferior and 
therefore cannot by any means be original. They can be explained 

i 

to have arisen on no other hypothesis but that of their being second- 
arily derived from the Harivamsa text, which is certainly sup- 
erior. It must be conceded that what we find in Brahma is a slightly 
deteriorated form of the text as occurring in the Hari. This means 
that Brahma must have copied this account from the Harivamsa, 

which result accords well with a similar finding of Prof. Walter 
Ruben 5 . 


r 40 
44 
46 

j 53 vrs^T Tfm Mi 
1. 41, ,j 61 wiPf, 

66 gn '<^cTO H: 
68 

L 7 2 3c$s3i%jfq5rrg 


This version is seen repeated in an expanded form in the Hari- 

« • 

vamsa in another place (3. 41 to 3. 47) and in Matsya (161-163) and 
Padma (5. 42) Puranas. The expansion mainly consists in an elabo- 
rate description of tbe sabha of Hiranyakasipu and a long passage 
where are introduced, inter alia, names of countries and rivers, that 
shook in fear of Hiranyakasipu’s wrath. The description of 



is extremely interesting as it presents strik- 


ing parallelisms with about two dozen stanzas from tbe Sabha- 


5. Vide JR AS (1941) 247-256, 337-358, “ The Puranic Line of Heroes ”, 


Ruben’s enquiry is also based essentially on text-critical considerations, 
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parvan. I am persuaded that these are borrowed directly from the 
Great Epic and are assimilated by the Puranas, This requires no 
elaborate proof, as the very manner in which they are taken over, 
points towards this conclusion. I have been unable to discover from 
what source the other parts of the accretions in the expanded form 
are derived — they look like a farrago of different strains — but I 
suspect that the names of countries and peoples from the Digvijaya 
section of the Sabha may have in some measure influenced part 
of this narration where names of countries etc. are listed. 


It will be presumptuous to assert with certainty the priority, of 
one book to the other in the case of the three books, viz., the 
Harivamsa, and the Matsya and Padma Puranas where the 
expanded form of Hiranyakasipu’s story is seen, as the whole 
account itself is derivative and inflated. Its original is the 
shorter account that we meet in the Harivamsa at an earlier place 
( 1. 41. 39-78 ). It is possible that the redactors of the Harivamsa 

themselves worked upon the shorter account, and expanded it by 
eking it out with new matter borrowed from tradition and inserted 
it at a later place, which procedure is not quite unfamiliar to 
Hari. On the other 'hand, it is also possible that one or the other 
of the two remaining Puranas accomplished the expansion and the 
expanded form got back into the later part of Hari. by a sort of 
texual refraction . The former alternative, however, seems to me 
preferable as I believe that even in the expanded form the text of 
Hari. is prior to that in the Mat. and the Pad. I further 
think, that the Padma has copied from the Matsya. Accord- 
incrlv thfi semi Anna of the three texts is : ( 1 ) Hari. f 2 ) Mat. 


think, that the Padma has copied from the Matsya. Accord- 
ingly the sequence of the three texts is : ( 1 ) Hari. ( 2 ) Mat. 
and (3) Pad., the latter two copying from the immediately 
preceding text. I will briefly state reasons that support this. 

position. 

In choosing his boons Hiranyakasipu speaks to Brahma : 


r\ • 


rs 


arr fjpw w sr ft u 

This stanza occurs in Hari. in the expanded account at 3.41-16, 
but is silently omitted in both the Puranas. The motive of this • 
omission, which is deliberate, is obviously the removal of internal 
inconsistency. Had the stanza .been unoriginal, Hari. would never 
admit it in its narration as it is contexually a complete misfit. Eor, 
the denouement of the story states that Nrsimha struck down 
Hiranyakasipu by tearing him to pieces with his mighty claws and 
not by one fell knock-out blow of the fist : 
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^ * 


%Pl PtfcTT gp* II ( Hari, 3.47. 13-14) 

The stanza, moreover, is authenticated by the shorter account 
( Hari. 1-41-52 ) and really belongs there as the end of Hiranya- 
kasipu is described there as : 

Cm i 




^ c - 


S^rh^rroRT n (Hari. 1.41.78) 


Here we see that while expanding the story the Harivamsa has 

preserved the original stanza, while the Puranas dropped it as con- 

% _ 

texually discrepant, — a sure mark of later refinement. There are 
also instances where the text has more and more deteriorated in 
transmission. I will cite only one typical instance to illustrate my 


meaning. 

Shorter version in Hari. ( 1.41.70 ) : ifcqffflq 5ffl STCTcPIH, I 

Expanded from in Hari. ( 3.41.32 ) : qq qf 

Mat. and Pad. (16.29 and 42.29 resp.) : qfWT I 

We see here the successive transformation of the line from the 
more difficult to an easier form and which is more significant, 
how it is given a sectarian colouring by the reading in the 

Puranas. Hera the process of corruption is transparent and at once 
determines the relative priority of the shorter account to the longer 

form in the Hari. itself, while the Puranas come still later. 

+ 

The same result follows from a consideration of individual 
variant readings. 6 I will cite here a few instances where the two 
Puranas agree to differ from the Harivamsa and where the Hari. 
text is manifestly superior. 
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16 is clear from their inferior readings that the Puranas must 
have copied their texts from the Hari. Now turning to the mutual 
relation-ship of the Puranas, it seems that the Padma has borrowed 

its text from the Matsya; for the text of the Matsya is closely 

* 

allied to that of the Harivamsa, 7 8 while that of the Padma further 
diverges from the two as the following instances will show : 



Harivamsa and Matsya 


Padma 



The possibility of Padma having directly borrowed from the 
Harivamsa is precluded, as its text shows no important readings 
where it is in agreement with Hari. independently of Matsya. It is 
therefore plausible that the text in the Padma is copied from 
Matsya, which is corroborated by its numerous agreements with the 
latter in contradistinction to Hari. ( see above ). 


The most interesting aspect, as I said, of this expanded,, 
version of Hiranyakasipu’s story is however, its utilization of 
stanzas from the Sabhaparvan in describing Hiranyakasipu’s 
palace and its denizens. These stanzas are methodically culled 
from different chapters of the Sabhaparvan where the divine 
“ Halls ” ( Sabhas ) of Indra, Yama, Vanina, Kubera and 


7. In some cases it may be found that the Matsya text is superior to that in 
the Hari. but this can be explained by the fact that the Vulgate version of Hari. 
is corrupt and untrustworthy. Matsya must have copied from a purer text. 
Critical editions of these and similar texts is a great desideratum. 

8. This reading has led to the curious gloss in the foot-note : ftVRFPtfcf 

( 1 ) 
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Brahma are described. I will cite them below with important 
variants occuring in the three texts of the expanded version. 


(1) Mbh. 2-7-2 

Hari. 34146 cd -47 ab 
Mat. 161-39 

Fad. 542-37 cd -38 ab 


%Rrefr OTTff r 1 1 


[a ) Hari. Mat. Pad. — b) Hari. xf^rTT ( for STPTfTF ). — c) 

Hari. [%nr$i‘; Mat. Pad. tgPTOF. Hari. Mat. Pad. eppprptf. — d) Hari. Pad. 
C gf%ni; Mat. °iq?Jffr. j 


( 2 ) Mbh. 2-7-3 

Hari. 34147 cd -48 ab 
Mat. 16140 

Pad. 5-42-38 cd -39 ab 


srcrotagmifar FfUctf t %qr mi \ 


[ a) Hari. Mat. Pad. iqsjjqFRr (for (qnfTfT ). Hari. Mat. Pad. 

r?l4 gFJTIJ*. — c ) Hari. Mat. q^fnfaffr ; Pad. 

R-qi . — d) Hari. Mat. Pad. d^F.] 

( 3 ) Mbh. 2-9-2 

Hari. 3-41-48 cdef RTtdT fw^TI l 

Mat. 161-41 

Pad. 542-39 cd -40 ab 

[ a ) Hari. Mat. Pad. 0 hgflsr 

F%ffir. — c ) Pad. f^q^dfqW. — d ) Hari. Mat. Pad. ° gqiiR ] 


q^qqtfdr ti 

( for ), — b ) Hari. Mat. Pad. 


(4) Mbh. 2-9-3 

Hari. 3-41-49 
Mat. 161-42 

Pad. 5-4240 cd -41 ab 


facl<3lfera*fa 1 

aRclI^WT 3^: ^qqSFRRTRRF: 1 1 


[ a ) Mat. ° <fiffi%pRirr^:. — b ) Mat. cpoR j Pad. (for rs^O. 

— c ) Pad. ( v. 1. 0 mtR d ) Hari. Mat. > Pad. 

wqsnTqr. 0 ] 


(5) Mbh. 2-104 

Hari. 3-41-50 ab 51 ab 
Mat. 161-43 

Pad. 54241 cd -42 ab 


'dR^RT =3 FRtW I 


[ All the three texts transpose ab and cd, — a ) Hari. jpflenft. Pad. 
rfiqqqi — b ) Hari. Mat. Pad. ji'sqrp?-. — c ) Hari. Mat. Pad. i%h i - 

WT^rsrr ( Pad. 0 5Tr ). — d ) Hari, gsRii ^qrF; Mat. sq^r, 

Pad, gsRrff ] 
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TO 


I m\% 3 sift cit 


$ 


(6) Mbli. 2-11-10 

Hari. 3-41-51 cd 52 ab 
Mai 16144 

Pad. 5-4242 cd -43 ab 

[ a ) Hari. Mat. Pad. df( Mat. g-; Pad. d )g^r d 1 j: 0 T Pf. — c 
Mat. Pad. i^yiRf =n ( for d TcPR ). — d ) .Hari. ^5 Mat. Pad. r ( for [ u ] 

O- ] 

(7) Mbli. 2-11-11 

Had. 3-41-52 cd 53 ab 


Mat. 16145 
Pad. 5-42-43 


od 


=3 ^ol -ETT 3 Wdcfl d ^ PT 8JP 11 


[ a ) Hari. Mat. Pad. J'Tfdf ( for fd fd( ). — b ) Hari. 


Mat-. 



Pad. gpr( v. 1. g>Tl — Pad. om. 


ccZ. 


’ • ^ — 

— e ) Hari. j Mat. *dwR T%dl dT %. — d ) Hari. Ri?rdr =d df> 

Mat. ( for d r m $rci ) . J 

(8) Mbh. 2-11-12 


Hari. 3-41-53 cd , 54* ab ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 


1 


Mat. 161-46 
Pad. 5-42-44 


<^3Rt ffrais^T fi 


^Tip: T%TrTRcfPTf % If P fflSHT: I 


[ b ) Hari. qRq? ( for RTI%d ). — d ) Hari. q?ftjFffrd. Pad. qiprpdr =d 

*Tlgtf. J 

(9) Mbh. 2-8-5 

Hari. 341-54, cd 55 ab 
Mai 161-47 
Pad. 5-42-45 

[ a ) Hari. Mat. m =d ^RC did; Pad. rr =d^irat d?dr. — b ) Pad. 
gr^drad qigp:. — C ) Hari. Pad. rgFrpa; Mat. ^gitf r„— d) 

Hari. 0 dWTj Mat. 0 ; Pad. 0 RRWgTR. ] 

(10) Mbh. 2-8-6 

Hari. 341-55 cd s 56 ab 
Mai 161-48 
Pad. 5-42-46 

[ a ) Mat. “qpsrersrajR; Pad. °f] ;vj[ : ^rsianfq. — b ) Pad. RcdqRR-. — cd 
Hari. Mat. Pad. 31 % 5?!dnR dR[fd 51R 4 iW!R PIR I ( Mat. R ). ] 


5TCFFP: 33 ^ fl^gTO*5g*rr: 1 

♦ 

imFri r cn^iiff ^rmi^OTiiR %i 1 n 


(11) Mbh. 2-10-6 

Hari. 342-2 
Mai 161-71 
Pad. 5-42-67 

a ) Hari. 


ab 

ab 

cd 

ab 


f^TOTR 504 1 


— b ) 






(12) Mbh. 2-10*9 

Hari. 3*424 
Mat. 161*73 
Pad. 542-63 


m %TT- WRRT left; I 

t^rrirr Tftcrr1% rtrii rtir 1 1 


[ Mat. Pad. subst. for ab, a difierent line. — cd ) Hari. upmteH 
RSRRIR URR : $ Mat. Pad. fi^RrfRJf ( Pad. °cTR5IR ) RRFR Rn^RTOriRr:. ] 


(13) Mbh., 2*10-11 „ v 

Hari. 3*42-5 T%1TRT R STRSRT Sqqfl I 

Mat. 161-74 RRT R R SPfHt ^ >' 

Pad. 542-69 

[ b ) Hari. Mat. Pad. rp3R!?f R (%ffil : * — c ) Hari - fan 

Mat. Pad. ( for spft r ). Hari. RBW. — d ) Hari. Mat. Pad. 

tRRf ( Mat. ° Rcff; Pad. ° f-qRf : ) ; cf. No. 14, and v. 1. ] 


(14) Mbh. 2-10-10 

Hari. 3*42*6 
Mat. 161*75 
Pad. 542-70 


TWfoft R R TRRRRT UTRRmRT I 
RI^RRT ^TTR) R tOT U 


[ b ) Mat. iR^RSRr 

( v. 1, °^n ). — d ) Hi 
v. 1. ] 

(15) Mbh. 2-10-12 

Hari. 3-42*7 
Mat. 161-76 
Pad. 5-42-71 


Pad 


STRHRR 


RRR5?( 


^ r\ 


m- 3RRTc[T%RST 

RTRiSPd RRF? qTWSRST RRT: 


-JR 


). — cd ) Hari. Mat. Pad. jqfmiR 


hRRSR ) T[Jfd ifR^rlTS m ( Hari. m\ 


(16) Mbh. 2-10-5 

Hari. 3-42-8 

Mat. 161-70. 

Pad. 5-42-67 


w 

d 


R^Tt %RRT RRT RIRRWRTRRl : I 

mRRTtcf II 


[ This stanza is recorded mutatis mutandis only by Hari. 5 Matsya has 
only three padas ( bed ) in scattered sequence, ■while Padma has only one 
( d ). — a ) Hari. it^g%SRR. — c ) Hari. Mat. RlRfR: tfl%T : . — d ) 
Hari. ( for srrtR ). ] 


(17) Mbh. 2-9-12 

Hari. 3-42-10 RR- Hif R R t ^RfT HlWd l 

Mat. 161-78 cd “79 ab sj^y qiRSRRIsi II 

Pad. 5-42-72 cd -73 ab 

[ a ) Hari. q^RRRRj Mat. RtRRRRj Pad. tRiRRRR. — b) Hari. 'jfqfr- 
; Mat. Pad. 0 <Crr:. — c ) Hari. — d ) Mat. Pad, Hlfe-I ] 


78 [ Annals, B. O. R. I. ] 
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(18) Mbh. 2-9-13 

Hari. 3-42-11 


Mat. 161-?9 cd -80 ab 
Pad. 5-42-73 c -74 b 



qmvh ss*rc: teswr 


I 


[ a ) Hari. 3?f??rc ^\wr^\ Mat. -Pad. 

— b ) Hari. m - ; Pad. rT^T ( for m - ) Mat. gqMt:. ] 

(19) Mbh. 2-9-14 

Hari. 3-42-12 

Mat. 161-80 cd -81 ab 

Pad. 5-42-74 cd -75 ab 

f a ) Hari. '*ma §T«J. — b ) Hari. ftwra : *, Mat. mm 5 

I * ♦! 

Pad. ifWRf qfPRj!. 

(20) Mbh. 2-9-15 

Hari. 3-42-13 


rawr- itohtot 


d ) Hari. ; Mat. Pad. rffig;*:. ] 




Mat. 161-81 
Pad. 5-42-75 


cd 

d 

cd 


82 ab 


■76 


ab 






[ a ) Hari. tfWWA ; Mat. trei^qrrqrH#f j Pad. $m\ few®. 

.0 / — O 




r 

■d ) Hari. Mat. Pad. 

(21) Mbh. 2-9-16 


) — c ) Mat,. Pad. fi ( for ^ ) 
Si%° )• ] 


Hari. 3-42-14 

Mat. 161-82 cd 

cd 


-83 


Pad. 5-42-76 —77 


ab 

ab 


§1*# fftTSd : ^ 5WT I 

*55sra*i: 3KT : m U 


[ a ) Hari. Mat. ; 

frerbr^p ; Mat. ^{bTsHP 


Pad. qfqtrr: ( for ). — b ) Hari. 

Pad. gf ^RrTSTrrr: ( of. No. 22 ). — d ) 


Pad. Hrt?r! 0 . ]‘ 

(22) Mbh. 2-9-17 

% 

Hari, 342*15 


cd 


cd 


Mat. 161*84 


ab 




rs 


Pad. 5-42-78 ab 


[ a ) Hari. Mat. 0 ^#r. — b ) Hari. Mat. Pad. ^ f^PTlb^r 


( cf. No. 21 ). ] 

(23) Mbh 


cd 


■24 


ab 


Hari. 3-42-16 


Mat. 161-8 
Pad. 5-42-78 


cd 

cd 


sfcpifr ^fTFd W 
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[ a ) Hari, ; Mat. Pad. — b ) Hari. gvti^rv:. — 

Mat. Pad. om . cd. — c ) Hari. ’gforqn ( for ). — d) Hari. |cR[ ( for 

)• ] 

From these passages it will be clear that the expanded version 

f . • • > 

has modelled its description according to the example set by the 

I ' •, 

Sabhaparvan descriptions and on an identical plan. It first ap- 
peared in the Harivarh^a, — a work closely related to the epic, being 
in fact its concluding book, — making use of these stanzas to em- 
bellish its narrative. The version thus expanded was copied by the 
Matsya, from which it was borrowed by the Padma in its turn. There 
can absolutely be no doubt that these are genuine epic stanzas, most 
natural and necessary in their context and are proved to belong to 
the earliest form of the Sabhaparvan which can be reconstructed on 
the authority of MSS. evidence, as they are recorded in the Critical 
Edition of the Sabhaparvan edited by Prof. Edgerton. It is impossi- 
ble to think that these stanzas may belong to the floating tradition 
and got into the Puranas quite independently of the epic. For in the 
Puranas they are obviously of a patch-work character and are indis- 
criminately put together. In bringing them together the redac- 
tors have forgotten to remove even apparent incongruities within 
the text itself. For example, the submarine character of Varuna’s 
palace as well as the top-most situation of Brahma’s hall ( srp- 

etc., and erra ^ =3 =3 etc,, ) are both predicated about 

Hiranyakasipu’s sabhd, in one breath. 

Thus it is seen that the Mahabharata has been looked upon 
as a source-book even by the authors of Puranic tradition, which 

must therefore be later than the Epic. The motive that actuated 

# 

the compilers of Puranas seems to be sectarian as in this case it is 
clearly the glorification of Visnu, whose incarnations must have 
assumed definite shape after Krsna became the supreme God. 
Divinity of Krsna is accepted in the Mahabharata, while it is fully 

established in the Harivam&a. The Puranas are posterior even to 

* 

Harivarhsa and therefore we find sectarian tendencies culminating 

% 

themselves in them. 
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That the Mbh. should be proved anterior to the Hari. and 
Puranas is nothing surprising, as it can be shown to be so in 
numerous other passages where overlapping of the epic and Puranie 
texts is detected. This result, however, is specially note-worthy 


in this particular instance as it vindicates the authenticity of the 


description of different sabhas in the Epic, which has been held to 


be late. 9 


9. Cf. Hopkins, Epic Mythology, foot-note (1), p. 58: “...As these are the 
only passages -where Sudharma occurs as a hall, common in Hariv. and the 
Purapas it is probably an indication that the “ Halls ” are a late description, a 
supposition favoured by other evidence of the same character regarding their 
inhabitants (perhaps a loan from the Jains, who have a heaven and gods called 
Sudharma).* 



SOME CONTRIBUTIONS OF 3.LVARS TO THE 

PHILOSOPHY OF BHAKTI 

By 

K. C. Varadachari 



We have vast literature on the bhakti school but scarcely an 
adequate account of the important part played by the alvars or 

Seers of South India. The alvars are • the mystico-religious 
Vaisnava saints who have given a new orientation to bhakti 
by making it more catholic and universal. Bhakti indeed is de- 
votion of God and as a path it has been counselled in the Bha- 


gavad-Glta as more supreme than either samkhya ( jnana-marga) 
or yoga or karma. In the alvar-literature we have a profound 
worship of the Divine in his five-f oldness and not merely devo- 
tion and duty but a radical surrender of oneself. The five-fold- 

ness of the Deity is a special doctrine of the Pancaratra-school 

/ 

and Sri Yaisnava alvars 1 accept the nature of the manifested 
Divine as five-fold as Vasudeva, Yyuha (cosmic functionaries ), 

Vibhava ( the descents of the Divine or Avataras ), Antaryami 

and Area ( image ). The alvars lay great stress on this most 


approachable form ( subhasraya ) of area in so far as it is that 


1 For the first time in alvar-literature we have the mention of the special 
paficarStra doctrine of five-foldneas of the Divine nature in creation in the 
Tirucchanda-viruttam of Tirumalisai-alvar ( 4th century ). 17th verse runs 

thus : 

“ The One person, three persons, in all four persons ; Being thus the 
enjoyable person, and the person realized through meritorious deeds and the 
Person of many manifestational forms, O Prime Lord, lying on the serpent 
in the Ooean of. Milk and beyond it, You are the transcendent Unique 
Form. ” 

of. &rt-vacana-bhuBanam ; Pillai LokacSrya: 39. sutra: “AntarySmi- 
form is like the waters deep in the bowels of the earth ; Para-form is like 
the enveloping waters ( outside the egg ) ; VyUba is like the milk-ocean 
( difficult to attain ) ; Vibhavas are like mighty floods, whilst Aroas are 
overflowing tanks with waters of the above.” 
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which the devotee can imagine and realise as leading upto the 

• ♦ 

highest transcendent God himself. The area can be of any of 
the four forms such as Vasudeva, or cosmic deities like Samkar- 
Sana, Aniruddha, Pradyumna or Acyuta. The Vaikhanasa 
school has indeed made provision in the temple worship for the 
five beras or forms corresponding to the four-fold divisions given 
above. It would be necessary to consider philosophically the 
justification of the worship of the icons which form the funda- 
mental vitality of popular religion in India, but I shall deal 

with that elsewhere. In the meanwhile it may be stated that if 
worship of ancestors and heroes is justifiable the worship of the 

descents of the Divine, the avataras, vibhutis of God is justified. 
The alvars worked out a synthesis between the Vedic and the 

w* 

agama views about the nature of God and defined the means of 

4 

approach to Him, In this too their originality consisted in 
pointing out vigorously the futility of the path of mere bhakti 
that is not followed upto its logical conclusion in the universal 
realisation of God-indwellingness in all creation. 

II 

WhWw ' jWMBi 

Sri Ven.katan5.tha writing on the unique method of the alvars 
as self-surrender, total and integral, says that it is distinguished 
from bhakti. 

“ Because of the lack of strength to pursue the methods of 
bhakti and others which depend upon merit, 

Because of the lack of intelligence to discriminate ( the true 
from the false ), 

Because of the incapacity to learn from the sastras or from 
holy discussions, Good men, differing from one another in all 
these four or in one or two or three, verily for the sake of liber- 
ation seek the Lord through direct prapatti ( svatantra-prapatti ).”* 

Thus here we have the qualifications for bhakti, namely, the 
arduous path of devotion, which requires intelligence that is 
awakened and the capacity to learn from the scriptures as to 
the method of devotion and the facilities to hear and live in the 
company of holy men. The main distinction then between the 

- - -- - - - . - _ . . - - -- - — — - - - - - i - . - _ : . r t ifn-i— 

1 Bahas'ya-traya-sara : prapatti-yogyadhikSra. 
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prapatti or self-surrender and bhakti that is dependent on the 
qualifications of devotion or one-pointedness of mind, intelli- 
gence and capacity to imbibe scriptural teaching and facilities 

to hear holy discussions lies essentially in the one demanding 

# 

qualifications and the other none. The reference of Sri Venkata-. 

natha to good men ( santah ) is surely to the alvars and the 

acaryas who followed their teaching loyally. If this be so can 
we legitimately say that this is a development whereas it is a 
departure from the bhakti ? Not so, if we look at the general use 


of the theory of bhakti which has become 


general theory of 


devotion universalised and without distinction of caste or 


airarna. 


The devotional doctrine is defined by Vehkatanatha as the 


contemplation of the Supreme Lord without depending on any- 
thing else, with one-pointed mind. This requires loving pure 

( sattvika ) spiritual discrimination which causes the clear know- 
ledge of the Divine to arise. But prapatti equally grants the 
fruits of the bhakti being more universal in its application. The 

alvars had inclined to the view that self-surrender to God does 
♦ 

not involve the possession of the disciplines of the jnana and 
karma and bhakti yoga. 1 

III 

The alvar’s consciousness is of the universal being who is 
anxious to save the seeker who is prepared to surrender his all 
to Him and stake his all in the love and power and glory of God. 

This is the essential promise of all Saranag&ta-doctrines. From 

the Vedic literature downwards we have the promise of refuge, 

abhaya-pradana , grant of freedom from fear. Rgveda X. 125.5 

states that God out of His Grace grants everything to the soul 

and makes it a sage, a mighty being and a knower of Brahman. 2 

God’s pras&da or grace is most closely linked up with man’s 

total surrender or refuge-seeking, though this must be known to 

be neither a cause-effect relation nor yet a bargain. For God’s 



1 Rahasya-traya-sara : TJpaya-vibhagadhikara. 

2 ahameva svayam. idam vadami justam devebhir uta manusebbih 1 
yam kamaye tam tamugram krnomi tam brabmanam tam rsim tam^ 

sumedhara u 
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grace is immeasurable only demanding a slight occasion (vyaja) 
for His revealing His grace and love for all. The statement 
that bhakti is a upaya or means to God-realisation or liberation 
is to be understood not in the instrumental or causal sense of 
necessity just as some persons hold that magic or sounds or 
mantras have the power to force the gods to grant fruits even in 
a mechanical manner. On the contrary, we know that the 
power of jnana or karma or even bhakti is essentially limited; 
they lead upto the metaphysical or effectual or devotional askesis ; 

the fruits of such knowledge depend upon the grace of God 
himself. Hence the statement that not through jnana-askesis 

but through His grace alone consequent on great devotion does 
one achieve the vision of the Highest Being or liberation. The 
instrumentality of bhakti or jnana thus is only a upacara usage. 
God’s grace is the most important fact which makes man become 
divinised. Man’s knowledge and works may only lead upto it 
but cannot by any means make for the descent of grace, for then 
the self or self-consciousness of the soul intrudes itself. The 
prasada of God is a veritable gift of the Divine whether it be 
the Vision eternal or the Foundational knowledge that saves, or 
the Peace that is the field wherein the Lord erects Himself or 
descends. That is why prasada is many times declared to be the 


peace of mind. Without 


there can be no release, 


mukti, or even a possibility of jumping the life to come. It is 
not all knowledge, knowledge even of the categories that saves, 
hut the divine knowledge, knowledge granted by the divine, that 
saves. This saving-knowledge is what is to be got by a seeker and 


for this purpose the only quiok and total path is self-surrender. 
Thus have the alvars stated. This is what we find to have been 
intimated by the famous mantra, Isa. 18 ( Bgveda I. 189. 1 ), 
which is used in various contexts under many occasions. “ We 
shall the speech of surrender, nama uktim, dispose.” The tfvetasva- 
tara ( VI. 18 ) uses the most important word of surrender as the 

means to God’s grace, saranam aham prapadye. The Taittirlya 
( Narayananuvaka, 5. 1 ) gives direction to sacrifice oneself to the 
Divine. The Gita makes most clear reference to the doctrine of 

r 

pTapatti, and it is the view of the alvars and acaryas of Sri 
VaisnaviBm that Glia teaches the prapatti or self-surrender 
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doctrine as the path and the way to liberation. 1 At the very 

beginning Arjuna makes his surrender ( II. 7 ). Sri Krsna advises 
that surrender alone is the means to cross over illusion that is 

difficult to pierce ( VII. 14 ) ; and again in the closing chapter 
( XVIII. 62, 66 ) Sri Krsna reiterates the path of surrender as that 
which will save. 

Th8 efficacy of prapatti to lead up to the manifestation of pra- 

sada is fully explained in the Paficaratra agamas and the Vai- 
khanasa. The worship of the Area-form of God forms the impor- 
tant part of these two agamas and the worship is followed up by 
self-surrender. The self-surrender is the preliminary to all act- 
ivities and is directed towards liberation. Even after liberation 
the knowledge of dependence on the Divine ( jnana ) being firmly 
rooted the individual continues to worship and surrender to the 
Divine. In the Pancaratra school in almost all its agamas 
there is mention of the six-fold practice of surrender. The Ahir- 
budhnya Samhita ( 37. 25-26 ) enumerates the five angas of 
surrender as anukulyasya samkalpaj pratikulyasya varjanam, 
Goptrtva-vsranam, raksisyatlti visvasah, karpanya. With more 
or less uniformity Narcida Pancaratra ( I. 17 ) confirms this. 

I i 1 vv / 

Ramayana which is considered by Sri Vaisnava writers to be 

VSnnfflL 

the Saranagati-veda par excellence enunciated the efficacy of the 
self-surrender and the prasada nature of God. 2 In the Balakanda 
we find the Devas seeking refuge from the torments of Ravana 

and asuric forces (XV. 16 ; XV. 24). We find Laksmana sur* 

rendering to his divine brother in the Ayodhyakanda. In the 

f r 

forest Sri Bharata performed Saranagati, as well: as the sages of 

the Dandaka-forest. In the Kiskindha-kanda, Sugrlva sought 

refuge and was granted refuge. In the Sundara-kanda we have 

0 

the surrender of Trijata, and in the Yuddha, that of Vibhlsana. 

t 

Above all we find Sri Rama making the supreme statement that 

even if it be Ravana who sought refuge He would grant it. Vi* 

bhlsana, it is acclaimed, performed the Selfisurrender along with 

its five angas of anukulyasya sarhkalpa, pratikulyasya varjanam, 

goptrtva-varanam, raksisyatlti-vi^vasa and karpanya and afcma- 
niksepa. 

m — * _ - . - — — — " ...» ■ — — • — M ■ -I . — • - — — - * ‘ — “* ■ “ ■ " ■ ■ ^ 

1 Rahasya-trayasara : Upaya-vibhagadhikara, final verse. 

2 Abhayapradanasara 10 chapters ; Venkatanatha : ( 20 esoteric sermon ) 
deals with this point most fully. 
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The above brief sketch is to intimate that the background of 
the alvars 7 psychology of devotion was soaked in the scriptural 
Yedic and puranic tradition . 1 

The history of bhakti coupled with self-surrender or prapatti 
consists in a three-fold process of arriving at the Vision of the 
Lord. The first three alvars who belonged to the same period 
following the path of synthesis 2 arrived at the knowledge of 

f 

the Divine through transcendent knowledge ( p ira-jnana ), trans- 
cendent devotion (para-bhalcti) and finally parama-bhakli . Poygai 

alvar was so struck by the majesty and beauty of the natural 
phenomena and their unique order that he asked himself the 
question of the Creator and knew the supreme causa suu God 
was the all-ruler and all-creator. Pudattalvar saw the Lord 
to be not merely the causa sui but that he is an Object of our 
devotionalised knowledge ( para-bhakti ). ' The third alvar Pey- 
alvar, profitting by the paths of knowledge of the Divine and of 

the devotionalised knowledge was enabled to perceive that all, 
that those two grant, was merely a glamorous cosmic vision ; the 
inner nature of God, the personal Ruler immortal and universal, 

1 We have found in the purapic references of the alvars wide differences 
between the versions of certain stories ; for instance, Markandeya is said 
to be a devotee of Narayana though a pupil of Rudra. Rudra himself is said 
to be a great teacher of the Narayana doctrine. ( cf. Tirucchanda-Viruttam , 
verse 8 and Nanmukhan-Tiruvandadi 15, 17 and 18 verses ). A complete 
investigation into these variations has been undertaken by me and will be 
published elsewhere. 

2 Mudal Tiruvandadi, -1 

Deeming the world as bowl, the full ocean as ghee, the fierce-rayed 

Sun as the wick, 

I have twined a garland of verse* for the feet of the red-flaming- 

discus-wearer. ” 

Irandam Tiruvandadi, 1 

Devotion as the lamp-bowl, aspiration as Ghee, the melted mind 

as the wick, 

With a melting soul have I lighted the bright flame of Love to 

Narayapa... ” 

Munram Tiruvandadi, 1 

The Mother have I seen in the Lord of Ocean hue 1 

That Form of golden splendour have I seen ! 

That radiant Sun-like form have I seen ! 
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who is more than the impersonal is to be known through sur- 
render to Him. This surrender is parama-bhakti, the fullest 


Vision, that is knowledge and devotion expressing themselves 

in the total dependence-nature on the Divine. Pey-afvar was 

granted the Vision of the intimate sausilya form, the kalyana- 

tamarn rupam, 1 which Arjuna sought as the other form crowned 

* 

with maca and discus 2 along with the mother of the Universe. 


The fourth alvar, who is said to have been 

• # 

/ 

Buddhist, Jain and Saiva seer and poet before 


a free-thinker, a 
he was converted 


by the third alvar to Sri Vaisnsvism, points out that the object 


of the religious quest should be the Highest that the mind can 


know in the causal and redemptive categories. If it be anything 


less than the highest there can only result bondage and not free- 
dom. Once this surrender is made God becomes the master, the 


Ksetrajna, the knower and ploughman of the field, “ Is it 

necessary to plant the seed of effort in the field of ancient sain* 

sara of Krsna ? ” God does all, only man should be absolutely 

• • • 

His. What is necessary is to worship, to adore, to surrender at 
his feet and at the feet of all those who have done so. 

TirumalisaPs philosophy of religion is a complete exposition 
of the need to realise the fullness and greatness of God and His 

cosmos, His Grace and His excellences. The other alvars continue 

# • 

and elaborate the neat conclusions of the first four alvars. The 
Great Satagopa, the author of the Tir uvoymoshi , who is consider- 
ed to be the chief of the Sri Vaisnavas, has described the 
many attributes of God. According to him, though he got, 

through God’s grace, divine knowledge and even devotion (para- 
jnana and para^bhakti ) s without the help of Vedic rites or~ 


1 Isa. 16. 


2 B. G. XI. 45—6. 

0 Parabhakti, parajnana and paramabhakfci-this is said to be the order of 

succession in the experience towards vision. Commenting on Sri Ramanuja s 
&arai]-agati-gadyci, Sudarsana ( Srutaprakasikacary3 ) writes : uttarottara 
saksatkarabhinivesah parabhakti’^, saksatkarab parajnanam, uttarottarEnu- 
bhavabhinivesab paramabhaktib. Parabhakti is the cause of parajnana, and 
this in turn is the cause of paramabhakti which is complete or total devo- 
tion to God. Sri Vehkatanatha’s view is similar to that of Sudarsana. In 
the Tatparya-Candrika, commenting on YamunEcarya’s final verse of the 
Gitarthasatfigraha we find that the view is similar to the development 

( continued on the next page ) 
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jnana or meditation, he couid not have his wishes fulfilled. 
In other words, we find that he was lamenting the absence of 
his Lord, Vislesa , 1 and could not experience at will the Divine. 
In other words satya-samkalpatva did not form one of his siddhis. 

This he found to he possible only through surrender to the 
Divine Lord completely, that is, without remainder. This 
surrender he made to the Area-form of God at Tirupati. He 

made it very clear that bhakti must necessarily fulfil itself 

in surrender . 2 

Sri Kulasekhara, the Royal saint who renounced his throne 
preferring worship of God, has revealed the richness of the devo- 
tion that becomes knowledge and experience through vi&lesa or 
viraha, sneha, madhura and vatsalya. Surrender is to be made 
to the supremest object alone and not to any and every object 
however much near and dear it may actually appear to be in 
the forms of child and lover and son. The Perumal Tirumozhi 

breathes a spiritual atmosphere that is rare even amidst the 
alvars . 3 

The worship of the Divine includes in a real sense love of 
his creation and most surely those who have also yielded them- 
selves to the Love of the Divine. The bhagavatas or the souls 

that have become devoted to the beauty of God and greatness 
of God are to be worshipped. Sri Kulasekhara in his Perumal 
Tirumozhi sought to move amidst them and dance with them 
with joy of the love of God. Madhurakavi, the disciple of Satagopa, 
exalted the devotion to the Acaryas or teachers as being equally 
important on the path. Surrender to the Divine may be made 
through the intercession and mediation of the saints of God and 
not directly since we may not be fit to do so ourselves or the 
circumstances may not be opportune for it. The path to liber- 

( continued from the previous page ) 

vouchsafed by the Poygai, Pudattar and Pey of parajnana, parabhakti and 
paramabhakti, which mean knowledge 'of the Divine, devotionalised 
knowledge of the Divine and Direct Vision of the integral dependence of 
oneself on the Divine. 

1 Tiruviruttam „ 

2 cf. B. G. Manmana bhavs madbhakto madySjl math nauias kurti ! 

8 of. My forthcoming article on the Religious Philosophy of the First 
four SlvSrs and Kulasekhara in the J. S. V. 0, 1. 
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ation according to Madliurakavi lies in the service of the Acarya. 


Sri Venkatanatha writes of Madhurakavi, “ Those who are 

dependent for protection on the feet of the Lord Satagopa, the 

* 

will move beneficent as it 


Madhurakavi 


1 


had been for him. ” 

Whilst we know that the above alvars had been visiting sev- 
eral shrines ( tirupatis ) singing about the respective deities and 
making their complete surrender to them and thus realizing all 

that they wanted, happiness here and happiness in everything, 
when we come to Pariyalvar or Visnucitta, we find that he wor- 
shipped, not at shrines but at his own residence, a small image of 

A 

Sri Krsna. Ha decorated this image, sang songs to it, gave offering 
to it, played with it, indeed he made it his one single companion. 

God was worshipped as his child. A slight intimation of this 
attitude was already made by Sri Kulasekhara when he in the 

person of Devakl sang cradle-songs to Krsna. 2 But this reaches a 

total action in Visnucitta’ s life. It is mentioned in Isvara Sam- 

m # 

hita that there are two kinds of icon-worship, svartha and para- 
rtha. That form which is worshipped by any individual at hiB 
own home as his personal companion, who protects him and 
grants him fruits is svartham, whereas the communal deity in- 
stalled in the temples is called parartham. Prapatti can be made 
at either place. Visnucitta worshipped in both ways as he 
seems to have supplied flower garlands to the God at the 
Srivilliputtur temple also, in addition to worshipping at home. 
Both are efficient as objects of worship and are to be known as 
one God only. 

The child-mother relation as pointed out was already utilised 

by Sri Kulasekhara, just as the lover and beloved relationship 

was utilized by Satagopa ( in his Tiruviruttam and Tiruvoymozhi) 

and Sri Kulasekhara ( Perumal TirumozM V ), and very early by 

Tiruvandadi, v. 39, where the alvar says 


Nanmukan 


that ‘He will draw a mystic omen-circle on sand’ a practice com- 
mon among all young maidens waiting for their beloved to pro- 
phesy whether they will be successfully met. This whole process 
of expression of the relationship between man and God which is 




1 Rahasyatrayasara: Gurupar&mparaprabhSv&m 

2 Perumal Tirumozhi> VX e 
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intimated to be one of dependence of man on god is reversed or 

inverted in the child-mother or father relationship which, psy- 
chologically speaking, is a defensive reaction of the ideal of non- 
seeking of anything from the Divine who is All and knows what 
the individual is and should be in his Divine Nature. Man's 

fullest surrender is only for the utter belonging to the Divine 
seeking nothing, asking nothing, and being nothing apart from 

him. This niskama is the fullest point of surrender too as it is 

t 

in karma or jnana. (This is a very unique development and most 

luminously is it clear in the experiences of Sri Kulasekhara. 

* 

Tiruppanalvax expanded the teaching of Satagopa and praised 
above all the important place that Area-worship and surrender 
to it means. Goda or Andal, the foster- daughter of Visnu Citta 
( Periyalvar ). in a very comprehensive work revealed a path of 
transformation of the love consciousness to the highest level of 

supramental union with God with the help of Acaryas and wor- 

# 

ship of god as the beloved. Bhakti here was transformed into 

supreme bhakti, prerna or prltl. 1 Tirumahgai alvar, the most 

prolific hymnist, has praised the Utter renunciation of self and 

feeling of karpanya or helplessness or akimeanya as the most 

essential fact about saranagati which leads to liberation, In 

this very important element of karpanya and akimeanya there 

is built up the entire foundation of a total transformation due to 
a total surrender or offering or sacrifice. 

t 

Todaradippadi alvar accepted the doctrine of the Absolute 
devotion to be identical with the theory of akimeanya. In 
other respects his loyalty to the worship of the Area is clearly 
visible. 

This brief survey of the bhakti as viewed by the alvars clearly 
reveals that what they were inculcating was not the mere bhakti 
of devotional path prescribed to the orthodox followers of Yedic 
knowledge and Vedic karma as the fulfilment of their desires in 
God. On the contrary the bhakti of the alvars was definitely not 
limited to the Vedic jnana or the Vedic karma but to Parama 
bhakti which is expressed by the total surrender of the indivi- 
dual seeking refuge and liberation and all fulfilment in and 

through God only. God dwells in man and all and it is man’s 

7 “ Divine Lady . JSYOI, Vol. II, pt. 
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business to make the body the temple of worship of the divine in 
man and in all. The Gita intimated, as we have shown, that he 
who has the karpanya, ha who has found no other refuge, for him 
the only one course open is to surrender to the Divine. 
As is the goal so should be the means ; exalted ends require exa- 

alted powers of the Divin9 to lead man to them. This leads to 
the highest happiness, highest knowledge, highest Union. 

t 

All the Acaryas of the Sri Vaisnavas beginning with Alandar 

or Yamunacarya accepted this to be the central truth of the Gita. 

Sri Kamanuja, though ha has not taught in the Sri Gitabhasya 

/ 

about the efficacy of prapatti, has, in his Saranagati-gadya dis- 
cussing the subsidiary nature of prapatti to Bhakti-yoga, said that 
prapatti is an independent means to God. In Bhakti yoga there 
are certain limitations as to varna and asrama, not so in prapatti 

or refuge-seeking ; ^the only qualification for prapatti is to have 

# 

no qualification, not even the ability to seek help oneself. For 
that is the state of utter or total disappearance of oneself from the 
field of action and is the state of utter vacuity or dynamic re- 
ception of help from the Divine. Into such a vessel alone does 
the supramental Grace descend. 

Prapatti in addition to its general efficacy makes one not 
merely a sage and a superman or siddha ; it makes it possible for 
tan to enjoy gcd here and now. The alvars in one sense can be 
said to be, in the language of the Advaita, Jlvanmuktas, vibhutis 
of the divine and not freed souls. To Tirumallsai alvar came 
the great truth that mind is not an obstruction or a means to 

vision of the Divine ( N. T. 81 ). Asking himself the question 

whether happiness could be had only in the state of release, the 
same alvar says that happiness in the state of sarhsara even can 

be had for it is after all not due to place that happiness results 

but due to the uninterrupted possession of the Love of God and 

his reciprocating Grace. 

“ 0 Lord decorated with honied tulasl garland ! 

Even though I attain the blessedness immeasurable 

on attaining Heaven on separation from your feet 
the Love of thee which has fettered my mind to thee 

with the ten-fold rope ( of devotion ) firmly, will 
itself become my Happipess ( inbamalmm ).” ( N. T. 83 ) 

This view is also that of Andal and others. 


II 
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The alvars’ bhakti thus is a more comprehensive and funda- 

m 

mentally universal devotion of God through surrender entire or 
total of the individual, whose all actions are refunded to the 

Divine, in and through whom the Divine Godhead acts through 
His perennial grace. It does not recognise difference of caste or 
even other types of adhikara or fitness or capacity. This bhakti 
is the universal acceptance of God's temporal and Divine or 

transcendent Universes, wherein the devotee shall mo ye as a 
child and companion and beloved and servant of the Divine, free 
and perfect, with a consciousness that is divinised. 



THE POSITION OF A PREPOSITION IN THE LANGUAGE 

OF THE BRAHMA NAS* 

BY 

SlDDHESHWAR VARMA 

The term “ Preposition ” 

The term “ preposition ” has now become very loose, sometimes 
including, and sometimes excluding, verbal prefixes. In this paper 
the term “ preposition ” excludes verbal prefixes, signifying only its 
adnominal use, i. e. in connection with a case, nominal, pronominal 
or adjectival. The object of this paper is to investigate whether, 
in the prose of the Brahmanas, there are any prepositions, in the 
strict sense, i. e. prepositions placed before a case, and if so, which 
are those prepositions ? Or, are there any prepositions which are 
really postpositions, and if so, which are those post-positions ? 

Wackernagel, in his Varlesungen liber Syntax , II, p. 193, points 
out that in the classical prose of both Greek and Latin, as in modern 
German, the position of a preposition before a case is the rule. 
In this respect the prose of the Brahmanas shows a considerable 
difference from Greek and Latin. Of the 41 so-called prepositions 
occurring in the Brahmanas, only the following 12 can be strictly 
called prepositions, as they always precede a case: — 

a, sakam, upari, tiras, pascal , avast at, adhastdt, prak, pardn , arvak, 
paracmam, c wan. 

Statistics indicating their frequency are as follows:— 

* Abbreviations: — 

AB Aitareya Brahmana, Bibliotheca Indica, 1895. 

San B SEnkhEyana Brahmana, Lindner’s Edition, 1887. 

GB Gopatha Brahmapa, Bibliotheca Indica, 1872. 

TB Taittirlya Brahmana, Ananda Asrama, Poona, 1898. 

SB s'atapatha Brahmana, Bibliotheca Indica, 1903, and Weber’s Edition, 

1855. 

JB Jaimimya BrEhmana, Caland, 1919. 

SB Sadvimsa Brahmana, Vidyasagara’s Edition, 1881. 

* • 

JUB Jaimimya or Talavakara Upanisad Brahmana, Oertel, 1894. 

SarnB Samhitopanisad Brahmana, Burnell, 1877. 

SBK Satapatha Brahmana of the Kanva recension, Caland, 1926. 

TA Taittirlya Aranyaka, Ananda Asrama, Poona, 1897-8. 

AA Aitareya Aranyaka, Keith, 1919. 

Tan B Tandya Maha-Brahmana, Bibliotheca Indica, 1870-74. 

Sa B Samavidhana Brahmana, Burnell, 1873. 

MB Mantra Brahmana, Satya-Vrata, 1890. 
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a " from ” 

sakam “ with ! 5 

upari “ above ” 

tiras “ through, ” “ beyond ” 

pascat “ behind ” 

avastdt “ below ” 

adhastat “ under ” 

prdk “ before ” 

paran “ beyond ” 

aroaft “ below ” 

paracinam “ beyond ” 

avan “ below ” 


Number of occurrences in the 

Brahmanas. 

47 

6 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

3 

2 


The above figures show that except in the case of a, the frequency 
of the other prepositions ( though some of them, like pascat, are 
much more frequently used as adverbs ) is so poor that it would be 
difficult to assert categorically that they were always used strictly 
as prepositions in the language. At any rate, they are strictly 
prepositions as we find them. 

Examples: — 

(1) a 

a ncikhebhyah “ up to the nails ” ( S B I. 4-3-10 ). 
d pratyasravanat “ up to the announcement ” ( SB I. 5.2.9 ). 
a vasatkarat “ up to the utterance of^vasat” ( SB I. 5.2.11 ). 
a uttanidydh “ up to the last one ” ( SB I. 5.2.13 ). 
a tisrndm dogdhoh “ up to the milching of the three ( cows ) ” 

( SB I. 7.1.15 ) 

a vedeh “ up to the altar” ( SB I. 9,2.24 ). 

a tamitoh “ until exhaustion ” ( SB II 4.2.21 ). 

a, (a) stamayat “ up to the setting ( of the sun )” (SB III. 2.2.1 ). 

a. sutyayai ‘‘up to the pressing ( of Soma )” ( SB III. 2.2.7 ). 

a (a) ntam “ up to the end ” ( SB III. 5.37 ). 

a mulasakhabhih “ with the branches, beginning from the root ” 

( AB II. 1 ). 

a sarvamedhdt “ up to the Sarvamedha *’ ( GB I. 2.4 ). 
a trt'njasavanat “ up to the third pressing ” ( SB IV. 1.2.26 ). 
a etasmat kdldt “ up to this time ” ( SB IV. 2.4.5 ). 

3 mahata ukthat “ up to the great Uktha ” ( SB XII. 6.1.41 ). 
a pipilikabhyah “ upto ants ” ( SB XIV, 4.2,9 ). 
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a purvabhyam anuyajUbhyam “ up to the first two after-offerings” 

(San B 1.5). 

a haviskrta udvadanat “ until the uttering aloud of the word havis- 

krfe”(Sah. B. VI. 13). 

a karnabhyam “ up to the ears ” ( Tan B VIII. 7.7 ). 
a dasamat purusat “ up to the tenth man” ( Tan B XVIII, 9.4 ), 

(2) sdkam 

sdkam devaih “ with the gods ” (SBK I. 6.4.8 ), 
sdkam asvena “ with the horse ” ( JB 65). 

sdkam suryena “ with the sun ” ( TB I. 6.6.2 ). 

(3) upari 

upari bhumeh <£ above the ground ” ( AA I. 2.4 ). 
upari murdhndh “ above the head ” ( JUB I. 14.4.4 ). 

(4) tiras 

* 

tirab . . .tamamsi “ through the darkness ” ( SB I. 4.1.29 ). 

9 

tirdh. . .manusyebhyah “ beyond men ” ( SB III. 1.1.8 ),. 

(5) pascat 

pascdd dhisnyasya ” behind the seat ” ( A A.. V. 1.4 ). 

pascad grhyasydgneh “ behind the Grbya fire ” ( AB VIII. 10 ), 

(6) avastat 

avastat sirsnah “ below the head ” ( SB IX. 3.1.6 ). 
avas(dd...divah “ under the firmament ” S3 ( IX. 3.1.6 ) 

(7) adhastat 

\ C :■ ? i ^ ,m | / | / 

adhastdd hanvoh “ under the jaw-bones ” ( SB XIII. 2.2.4 ). 

(8) prdk 

prdg horndt “ before the homa ” ( AB VII. 12 ). 

prag avakasebhyah “ before the vacant places ” ( TA V. 11.6 ). 

(9) par ah 

parah . . .itah “ beyond this ” ( Tan B IX. 8.6 ). 

(10) arvak 

arvdk sahasrat “ below a thousand ” ( San B XVIII. 3 ). 

(11) paracinam 

paracinam adityat “ beyond the sun ” ( JB 4 ). 
paracinam agnistomdt “ beyond Agnistoma ” ( JB 63 ). 
paracinam samvatsardt " beyond the year ” ( JB 63 ). 

(12) avah 

avail ndbhe) '} “ below the navel ” ( SB VI, 1.1.3, SBK II. 2.4.10 ). 

The following three may be also safely called prepositions* 
though a few occurrences are also met with in which they are post- 
positions ‘.—purd , arvacinam , bahirdha. 

The following figures will indicate their relative frequency: — 
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Preposition 

pura “ before " 


Number of Occurrences 
Preceding a case Succeeding a case 

62 2 


arvacinam on this side from ” 9 



bdhirdha “ outside ” 



Examples 

(1) pura 

pura. ..homed “ before homa ” ( SB IV. 1.1.19 ), 
pura ahutibhydh “ before the offerings ” ( SB IV. 2.1 20 ). 
pura Miyasavanat “ before the third pressing ” ( SB IV. 3.5.8 ). 
pura astamayat “before (the sun’s ) setting ” ( SB IV. 5.3.11 ). 
pur a... star anal"' before the spreading ” ( SB I. 2.5.26 ). 
pura . . .vadhat “ before killing ’’ ( SB I. 6,4'21 ). 
pura vasatkardt “ before the utterance of vasal ” ( SB I. 7.2.14 ), 
purB...ayusah “ before ( the normal ) age ” (SB II. 1.3.4 ). 
pura . . . prauadit oh “ before uttering '* ( AB II. 15 ). 
pura ahaval “ before invocation ” ( AB II. 38 ). 
pura asmat sarvat “ before all this " ( SB VI. 1.1.1 ), 
pura pasoh “ before the animal’s ( sacrifice ) ” ( SB VI. 2.1.10 ). 
pura... pay asydyai “ before the milk-offering ” ( SB VI. 2.2.39 ). 
pura msatyai “ before the place of piling up fire” ( SB VI. 8.1.12 ). 
pura sanivatsarat “ before a year ” ( GB I. 1.31 ). 
pura jar asah “ before old age ” ( GB II. 2.19 ). 
pura udetoh “ before (the sun’s ) rising ” ( SBK I. 3. 11 ) . 
pura yajfiat “ before the sacrifice ” ( SBK I. 5.1.22 ). 

pura agnihotrat “ before Agnihotra” ( ^B XII. 4.3.2 ). 
pura sahgrdmal " before a battle ” ( SBK II. 2.3.18 ). 
purci barhisah ‘‘ before the grass ” ( SBK II. 2.3.23 ). 
pura dhavaniyat “before Ahavaniya ” ( SB XIV. 2‘2'1 ). 
pura kaldt “ before time ” ( SB XIV. 5.1.11 ). 
pura tamasah “ before darkness ” ( San B II. 9 ). 
pura patni samy a jebhyah “ before the offerings to the wives” 

( Sail B XXVII. 4 ). 

In the following occurrences pura is a postposition: — 
atah pura, “ before this ” ( SB VIII. 6.2.1 ). 
tatdh pura “ before that ” ( SB IV. 1.3.12 ). 

(2) arvacinam 

arvdeinam dirah “ on this side of the firmament ” ( SB VI. 2.3.8). 

4 

arvacinam antariksat “ on this side of the atmosphere 

(SB VI. 2.3,8.; SB VIII. 2.1.2). 


51 
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arvacinam madhycit “ on this side of the middle region 1 

( SB VIII. 2.1.11 ). 

arvacinam ddityat “ on this side of the sun” ( JB 4; SB X. 5.1,4 ). 
Only in the following occurrence, arvacinam is a postposition . 

tat ah... arvacinam “ on this side of that place ” ( JB 94 ), 

(3) bahirdha 

bahirdha yajnat “ outside the sacrifice ” ( SB I. 3.1.11 ). 
bahirdha... agneh “ outside the fire ” ( SB VI 8,2.1 ). 
bahirdha... lokebhyah “ outside the worlds (SB IX. 2.1.21 ). 
bahirdha... pr anebhy ah ‘‘ outside the breaths ”( SB XI. 7.2.4 ). 
bahirdha... rastrat “ outside the kingdom ” ( SB XII. 9.3.4 ). 


bahirdha... ayatandt “ outside the abode ” ( SB XLII. 1.3.6 ). 

In the following two occurrences bahirdha, is a postposition : 
asmat . . . sarvasmdt bahirdha “ outside all this ” ( SB X 2.3.18 ), 
atrnano bahirdha outside the body ” (SB VIII. 7.2.16 ). 


Now we come to six prepositions rle, antard , uparistdt , urdhva n , pura- 
slat and pnras. One would hesitate to call them “ prepositions ” in 
the literal sense, because in a considerable minority of occurrences 
they also appear as postpositions. The following are the statistics 

of their relative frequency : — 

Preposition. Number of Occurrences 

Preceding a case Succeeding a case. 


rte “ without ” 

• 


18 

4 

antard li between ” 


18 

10 

uparistdt “ after,” “ 

above ” 

17 

9 

urdhvam “ above,” “ 

: after ” 

26 

9 

purastdt “ before ” 


43 

23 

puras “ before ” 


2 

1 


Examples : — 

(1) rte ( as a preposition ) 

rte svardt “ without tone ” (JVB I. 21.9 ). 

rte ( a ) nncit “ without food. ” ( Tan B XVI. 8.9 ). 

rte goh “ without a cow ” (S B II. 2,4.13 ). 

rte yupat “ without the sacrificial post ( SB III. 7.3. 1 ), 

rte dvabhyum “ without both of us ” (GB II. 1.17 ). 

rte pranat “ without life ” (SB VII. 3. 1. 45). 

rte ksatrat “ without the Xsatriya caste ” (SB IV. 1.4.2). 

rte brahmancih “ without the Brahmana caste ” ( SB IV. 1.4.3 ), 

rte caksurbhyam “ without the two eyes ” ( SB XI. 1.6.29 ) 

rte clevebhyah “ without the gods ” ( SB XIV. 2.2.8 ). 

rle vdcah “ without speech” ( San B II. 7 ). 
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In the following four occurrences rte is a postposition : — 
tmd rte “ without thee ” ( AB II. 27 ). 
devatabhya rte “ without the gods M ( SB XIII. 3.8.6 ). 
mad rte “ without me “ ( SB XIV. 9.2.13 ). 
pranebhya rte “ without breaths ” ( SB IX. 2.115 ). 

(2) antara ( as a preposition ) 

antara imam ca lokarn arnum ca “ between this and that world " 

( SB IX. 2.3.17 ) 

antara vedyantam ca garkapatyam ca “ between the margin of the 

altar and the Garhapatya” ( SB X. 2.3.2 ). 
antara disasca rasmimsca “ between the directions and the rays ” 

( SB X, 5.4.4 ). 

antara dydvdprthivi “between heaven and earth ” ( SB XIII. 3,8.6 ). 
antara pitaram mdtararn ca “ between father and mother ” 

( SB XIV.9.1.4 ). 

f - 

antara uru ,s between the thighs ” ( San B III. 9 ). 
antara imam llokdn “ between these worlds ” ( AB IV. 18 ). 

antara agni “ between the two fires ” ( TB I. 4.4.10 ). 
antara hotusca dhisniyani brdhmandcchamsinasca “ between the 
seats of the hotar and the Brahmanacchamsin ” ( TB I. 7.6.1 ). 
antara samye “ between the pegs of the yoke " ( Tan B VI, 5.21 ). 
antara prasevau “ between the ropes of the yoke ” 

i ( Tan B VI. 5.21 ). 

antara agnistomau “ between the two Agnistomas ” (Tan BX.4.2 ). 

antara utsedhanisedhau “ between the utsedha and the nisedha 

Samans ” ( Tan B XV. 9.12 ). 

In the following occurrences antara is a postposition: — 

siras caamsau ca antara “ between the head and the shoulders ” 

( SB III. 3.2.18 ). 

endv antara “ between these two ( bullocks ) ” ( SB III. 3.4.12 ). 
ene antara 1 ' between these two ( bricks ) ” (SB VIII. 6.1.22 ). 
pade antara “ between the quarters of verses ” ( JB 74 ). 

ubhayau antara “ between both ” ( JB 136 ). 

pravargyam ca adityam ca antara " between the Pravargya and 

the sun ” ( TA V. 3.1 ). 

(3) uparistdt ( as a preposition ). 

uparistad jatavedasya “ after the hymn jatavedas ” ( AB HI. 36 ). 
uparistad etasyai “ above this one” ( JVB I. 6,1 ). 
uparistdt sirsnah “ on the head” ( SB V. 4.1.14 ). 
uparistad ratndndm “ after (the offerings of) gems ” (SB. V.3.2.1). 
uparistdt samvatsarasya “ after a year ” ( JB 164 ). 
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Uparistad visuvafah “ after the midday ” ( Sah B XXIV. 3 ). 
uparistad madhucchandasya vaisvadevasya “ above the ail gods of 

the Madhucchandas ” ( San B XXIV, 1 ). 

i 

uparistat pragdthasya “ after the Pragatha” (San B XIX. 10 ). 
uparistad mrtyoh “ after death ” ( SB XI. 2.3.5 ). 
uparistat stotrasya “ after the stotra ” ( SB IX. 4.4.11 ). 

In the following occurrences uparistat is a postposition : — 
asyd uparistat “ after this ” ( SB. I. 7.2.19 ). 
abhisekasya . . . uparistat “ after the sprinkling ” ( SB V. 3.5.6 ). 
ajasyamparistdt “ on the goat ” ( SB VI. 4,4.15 ). 
dsddhyd uparistat “ after ( full moon ) in the Asadhas ” 

( San B I. 3 ). 

(4) urdhvarn ( as a preposition ). 

urdhvam garhapatyat “ after the Garhapatya ” ( SB X. 1.5.2 ). 
urdhvarn sarvausadhat “ after the Sarvausadha sacrifice ” 

( SB. X. 1.5,2 ). 

urdhvam ahdvat ,c after the invocation ” ( AB [I. 38 ). 

urdhvam nabheh “ above the navel ” ( SB VI. 1.1.3 ). 

urdhvam antariksat “ above the atmosphere (SB VI. 2.3.8 ). 

urdhvam prthivydh “ above the earth ” ( SB VI 2.3.8 ). 

urdhvam savanebhyah “ after the pressings ” ( SB XI. 5.9.7 ). 

urdhvam asmad lokdt “ above this world ” ( SB XIII. 6.1.10 ). 

# 

urdhvam madhydt “ above the middle region ” ( SB XIII. 6.1.11 ). 
urdhvam... divah above the firmament ( SB XIV. 6.8.3 ). 

As a postposition, urdhvam generally follows pronouns or pro- 
nominal adverbs only in two occurrences it follows a noun : — 

ita urdhvam “ after this ” (SB VI. 2. 3,3, SB VI 7. 2. 9; 

SB VII. 5.1. 36; SB VIII. 5.1. 2). 
ata urdhvam “after this” ,(GB I. 3. 18; SB X. 5. 1. 4; GB II. 2. 14). 
tala urdhvam “ after that ” (Sa B II. 2. 1), 
asya urdhvam “ after this ” (AA V. 1. 4). 
pratihdrad urdhvam u after the Pratihara ” (San B XVII. 6). 
pranitad [urdhvam “ after ( the fire ) brought on the altar ” 

(SB X. 1. 4. 11). 

(5 ) purastdt ( as a preposition). 

purastat paurnamdsasya “ before the full moon of Phalguna ” 

(SB I. 6. 2. 6). 

purastdd abhisekasya “ before the sprinkling ” (SB V. 3. 5. 6). 
purastdt suktasya “ before the hymn ” (AB II. 33). 
purastdd atmanah “ before the body ” (SB VI. 5. 3. 4). 
purastad...esdm “ before them ” (GB I. 2, 24). 
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visuvatah 


(GB I 2.14). 


purastad diksayah “ before initiation” (GB II. 2. 11). 
purastcit stotrasya “ before sfcotra” (SB IX. 4. 4. 11). 
purastat pragathasya “before the Pragatba (San B X. 2). 
purastcit paridhaniyayah “ before the jnnal verse (San B XVIII. 3). 
purastat . . .nidhanasya “before the conclusion ” (JB 18). 
purastcit prsthyasya sadahasya “ before the Prsthya-saclaha 

(JB 163). 

purastad ukthdndru “before the litanies (AB III. 10). 
purastad marutasya “ before the hyinn to the Marutas 

( AB VI. 30). 

purastad dhruvdyai “before the ladle called Dhruvd ” (SB I. 8.1.13). 


purastat 


paurnamasyai 


“ before the full moon of 


Phalguna ” (SB II. 6.3. 11). 

In the following occurrences purastat occurs as a postposition : 
dhavaniydgdrasya purastat “ before the place for the Ahavaniya 

( SB I. 7.1.8 ). 


fasya... purastat “ before it ( AB II. 6 ). 

tdbhyam... purastat “ before both of them ” ( SB IV. 1.5,16 ). 
etasya karnianah purastat “ before this rite ” ( SB VII. 2.3.7 ). 
etasya rtoh purastat “ before this season ” (SB VIII. 3.2.6), 
samvatsarasya purastat “ before the year ” ( JB 157 ). 
sarvdsam purastat “ before all ” ( AB III. 48 ). 
ksatrasya purastat “ before the Ksatriya ” ( Tan B II. 16.4 ). 

(6) puras ( as a preposition ). 

purah...ebJnjo lokebhyah “ before these worlds ” ( SB VI. 3.3.1 ) 
puras cakram “ before the wheel ” ( JB 86 ). 

As a postposition 

asmat purah “ before us ” ( SBK II. 2.1.18 ). 


It will appear, therefore, that though in a large majority of 
occurrences rte etc. are used as prepositions, in a considerable mino- 
rity of occurrences they are also used as postpositions. When we 
take into account the fact that in classical Sanskrit these five inde- 
clinables have become generally postpositions, it may perhaps be 
presumed that their treatment as postpositions started in the ago of 
the Brahmanas and gradually went on increasing. 

The following seven “ prepositions are strictly postpositions, being 
always placed after a case : 

vind , puruam, arvdn , adhah, accha , sardham , agre. 

The following figures will indicate the relative frequency : — 

“ Preposition ” ( really postposition ) Number of occurrences. 
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• \ 

vina “ without ”, “ excepting ” 1 

purvarn “ before ’’ 1 

cvrvah “ on this side of ” 2 

ad/jah “ below ” 1 

accha “ towards ” 2 

sdrdham “ with ” 2 

apre “ before ” 2 


The number of occurrences of these postpositions is evidently 
too meagre, and so it will not be safe to assert without reserve that 
they were always actually postpositions, though they are postposi- 
tions as we actually find them. 

Examples : — 

(1) vina 

pradesamatrahi vina, “ excepting the distance of a span " 

( SB III. 5. 4. 5 ) 

(2) purvarn 

ksatrdt purvarn “ before the Ksatriya ” (AB VIII, 1). 

(3) arvdri 

tatdh . . .arvdh “ on this side of it (AB VII. 1), 
amutah . . .arvdh '* on this side of it ”(TA V. 12.3 ). 

(4) adhah 

atmano (a)dhah “ below the body ” (SB IV. 2.4.15). 

(5) accha 

A hgiraso ( a)ccha " to Angirasas ” (SB III. 5.1.16). 
agre somam .. .accha “ towards Soma ” (AB Ilf. 25.) 

(6) sdrdham 

vidyaya sdrdham *' with knowledge ” (Sam B 3). 
pancdsald sdrdham “ with (the other) fifty” (AB VII. 18). 

(7) agre 

asmdd agre “before him ” (San B XXIII. 2). 
rtvijdm agre “ before the priests ” (AB V. 34). 

The four “ prepositions ” prati, arm, ahhi and adhi may also be 
safely called postpositions, considering the overwhelming majority 
of their occurrences as postpositions. 

The following figures will indicate their relative frequency 
“ Preposition” ( really postposition ) Number of Occurrences 

Succeeding Preceding 



the case 

the case 

prati “ towards,” “ for,” u to ” 

27 

1 

anu “ after ” 

125 

10 

ahhi “ for,” “towards ” 

54 

6 

adhi “ on,” “ from ” 

91 

4 


81 [ Annals, B. O. R. 1. 1 
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Examples, 

(1) prati ( as a postposition ) 

samnani prati “ for the pressings ” ( SB VI. 2.2.10 ) 


madhyam prati about the middle ” ( SB IV. 6.8.5 ). 

tarn prati “ to him ” ( SB 1. 4.3. 11-20; SB I 6 . 1 . 16-18 ). 

enoLth prati *' to it ” ( &B II. 2.1.16 ). 

parivyayanam prati “ about the waist ” ( SB III. 7,1.13 ), 

vanaspaiin prati “ for the trees ” ( SB VI. 6.3.3. ). 

trthjasavanam prati “ about (the time of ) the third pressing 

( GB II. 6.6 ). 

rsin prati “ for the sages” ( SBK II. 1.2.8 ). 

tat prati “towards it” ( SB VII, 1.1.44). 

padam prati “for the quarter ( of a verse )” (SB XIV. 8.15.8 ). 


m prati “for the three-fold lore “ ( San B VI. 12 ). 


li 



bahispavamanam prati “in comparison with bahispavanuma ” .IB. 9 2 


padau... prati at the feet ” (JB 92). 
Yajnayajniyam prati “ in comparison 


with the I yaj nu.yajn iya 

(JB 92). 


91 


purusam purusam. prati ‘ to each and every man” ( AA III. 2. 3). 
ream suktam prati “(a counterpart) to a verse (even) to a hymn ” 

(AB III. 11). 

imam, ..prati “ about him ” (AB VIII. 7). 
suryasyodayanam prati “ about the sunrise ” (TA I. 6. 1). 
trin stoman prati “ for the three Stomas ” (Tan B II. 5. 2). 


stotram prati “ for the Stotra ” (Tan B XIX, 13. 8). 




Karapacavam prati about the country named Karapacava 

(Tan B XXV. 10. 23). 

triplaksan prati “ about the country named Triplaksa 

( Tan B XXV. 13. 4 ). 

Only in the following occurence, prati is a real preposition. 


*9 


prati prajnalyai for enlightenment ” (TB I. 2. 5. 3). 

(2) anu (as a post position) 

dad anu “ after this ” (SB I. 2. 2. 17). 

juhum anu 11 having a share in the ladle called juhu ” 

(SB 1.3.2.11). 

dhruvam anu “ haying a share in the ladle called dhruva ” 

( SB I. 4. 5. 6). 

manusyan anu “ following the men ” (SB I. 5. 2. 4). 

/ 

devan. anu “ following the gods ” (SB I. 5. 2. 4). ^ 
yajnarn...anu “ depending upon the sacrifice ” (SB I. 8. 3. 27). 
patim...anu “ depending upon the husband ” (SB I. 9. 3. 14). 
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pranam ami “ after the breath ” (SB II. 2. 1. 10). 

pitaram anu “ after the father ” (SB II. 2. 4. 11). 

asman anu “ after us ” ( SB IT. 2.4.11 ). 

anupashitim anu “ according to the absence " ( SB II. 3,1.13 ), 

dvai/am . . ,anu “ according to both ” ( SB II 3.1.24 ). 

Ivam anu “ after thee ” ( SB II. 4.2.19 ). 

agnim...anu “ after Agni ” ( SB II. 5.1.19 ). 

avantaradiso ( a)nu “in the intermediate directions” (SB II. 6.1,10). 

diksitam . . .anu “ after the initiated one ” ( SB III. 2.1.31). 

prthivimanu 1 ‘ along the earth ” ( AB VIII. 27 ). 

vihitim anu “ in accordance with the action ” ( AB VIII. 14 ). 

bhresam. anu “ through the failure ” ( AB V. 33 ). 

yavad anu prthivi '' as far as the earth extends ” ( A A II. 1.7 ). 

ksatram ca..:visam ca anu “ depending upon the Ksatriya and the 

Vaisya ” ( JB 137 ). 

yajnayajniyam chidram anu “ after the yajnayajniya is faulty ” 

( JB 62 ). 

sarvdn lokan anu “ along all the worlds ” (San B XX. 1 ). 
ukthanam anu “ on account of the coming together of hymns ” 

( Sah B XI. 8 ). 

In the following few examples, anu is a real preposition ; — 
anu disah “ along the directions ” ( SB X 6.3.2 ). 
anu homam “ according to the Homa ” ( SB IV. 5.4,8 ), 
anu mdtrdm “according to the magnitude ” ( SBK II. 1.3,1 ). 
anu vyrddhim “ in view of the adversity ”•( SB II. 3.1,7 ). 
anu prajatim “ according to the birth ” ( SB II. 3.1.6 ). 
anu . . .apahatim “ after the destruction ” ( AB VI. I). 
indrasyanu 'vyrddhim *' in accordance with the deprivation of 

Indra ” ( AB VII. 28 ). 

(3) abhi ( as a postposition) 

kam abhi “ for whom ? ” (SB I. 2. 3. 4). 

prajam abhi “ for progeny ” (SB II. 3. 1. 29), 

dtmdnam abhi “for the body ” (SB II. 3. 1. 29). 

pradm abhi “ towards the east ” (SB II. 3. 3. 16). 

svargam lokam abhi “ for paradise ” (SB II. 3. 3. 16). 

anyatra carantam abhi “ towards one who is walking elsewhere ” 

(SB III. 2. 2. 27). 

svapantam abhi “ towards one who is sleeping ” (SB III, 2, 2. 27). 
dv ay am... abhi “ for two purposes ” (SB III 5. 4. 1). 
agnidhram abhi “ about ( i.e. near ) the Agnidhra ” 

# ( SB III. 6, 1. 28 ). 

ksatriyam abhi “ towards the Ksatriya ”(SB III. 9. 3. 3), 
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/ 

varsikam abhi “ towards the rainy season ” (SB V. 5. 2. 4). 
atma.no ( a)bhi pranah “ breaths in the body ” (San B II. 2}. 
tau...abhi...vajram “ the bolt against them ” (San B III. 6). 
bfhatim..,dbhi vratam “the vow with regard to the Brhatl” 

( Sah B XVIII. 2). 

mam abhi udaya “ from me thou shalt rise ” (JB 117). 

gay atrim... abhi “ like Gayatrl ” (JB 131). 

udantam abhi “ towards the border ” (AB III, 13). 

senam abhi “ towards the army ” (AB III. 22). 

antariksalokam abhi “ towards the atmospheric world ” (AB VI, 9). 

svasariram abhi “ in your own body ” (TB I, 2. 1. 8). 

prayaniyam abhi “ for the Prayaniya ceremony ” (TB I. 5. 9. 3). 

9 

sriyam abhi “ towards prosperity ” (TB I. 7. 5. 1). 

prajdpatim abhi “ towards (i.e. near) Prajapati ” (TB II. 1.6. 5) 

apo ( a)bhi amriyata “ died in the waters ” (TB III. 2. 5. 1). 

imam llokdn abhi “ unto thess worlds ” (JVB I. 10. 1). 

vayumabhi “ to Vayu ” (JVB III. 21. 1). 

sad abhi “ for a substantial object ” (Tan B IV. 8. 13). 

svastanam abhi “ for (the ceremony) on the next day ” 

( Tan B IV. 9. 18 ). 

devan abhi “ towards the gods ” (Tan B XVIII. 1. 4). 

In the following occurrences abhi is a real preposition 

abhi suktdni ca krsnani l omani “ on the white and dark hair ” 

(SB VI. 7. 1. 7), 

abhi dvidevatydn “ for the two deities ” ( SB IV. 1. 5. 16). 

abhi nah “ towards us ” (JB 211). 

abhi ma “ towards me ” (JB 41). 

abhi...endh “ towards them ” (AB II. 12), 

abhi manase (a) syamdnah “ driven to thought ” (AA II. 3. 5). 

(4) adhi (as a postposition) 

krsnajinam adhi “ on the black antelope’s skin ” (SB I. 1. 4. 3). 

divo ( a)dhi “ from the sky ” (SB I. 2. 4. 18). 

ahartari . . .adhi “ on the bringer ” (SB I. 3. 3 10). 

amusyd adhi “ after this ” (SB I. 7. 2. 16). 

agneradhi “ from Agni ” (SB I. 9. 1. 19). 

adbhyo [a)dhi “ from the waters ” (SB II. 6. 3. 7). 

y ay oh... adhi “ on which " (SB III. 1. 3. 26). 

djyavitdpanya adhi “ on the pan for melting ghee ” 

( SB III, 1. 4, 17) 

esu lokesu adhi “ in these worlds ” (SB III. 2. 1, 3). 
upanadbhyam adhi “ after (the wearing of) sandals (SB V. 5. 3. 7). 
asyah...adhi “ on this (earth) ” (SB VI. 1. 2, 29). 
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tapaso ( a)dki “ after pain ” (SB VI. 1. 3. 9). 
j oasubhyo ( a)dhi “from animals ” (SB VI. 5. 1. 4), 
retaso ( a)dhi “ on the seed ” (SB VII. 1. 1. 10). 
amuto ( a)dln “ beyond that world ” (SB VII, 1. 1. 35). 
atmano ( a)dhi “ from the body ” (SB VII. 4. 1. 2). 
pranebhyah . . ,adhi “ from the breaths ” (SB VII. 5. 2. 6). 
sahasre ( a)dhi “ below (i. e. less than) a thousand ” 

(SB IV. 5. 8, 14). 

asmano ( a)dhi “ from the cloud” (SB IX. 1. 2. 4). 
vanaspatibhyo (ci)dhi “ from the trees “ (SB IX. 1. 2. 5). 
yajamanad adhi Cl after the Yajamana ” (SB IX. 3. 3. 17). 


devebhyo ( ajdhi “ after the gods 


33 


(SB IX. 3. 3. 17) 


(SB 


mithundd . . .adhi “ from th 


5) 


(SB 


prajapateradhi “ after Prajapati ” (SB XI. 1. 6. 14). 
asmuL.Mdhi “ from him ” (SB XII. 5. 2. 15). 
urji...adhi “ on strength ” (SB XII. 8. 3. 5). 
iasmin . ..adhi “ on it ” (SB XIII. 2. 8. 1). 
sadaso (a)dhi “ from the shed ” (SB XIII. 5. 2. 16). 
brhatydm adhi “ on the Brhatl ” (SB XIII. 5. 4. 28) 
gayatre ( a)dhi “ on the Gayatri ” (Sah B XIV. 3). 


(JB 48) 


atmanah ...adhi 


• U 


(JB 


ahoratrayoh . . .adhi “ for (the possession of) the day and the night” 


(JB 74). 


asmin . . .adhi “ on this (dog) ” (JB 92). 
pradandt...adhi “ on the offering ” (JB 103). 
uraso ( a)dhi “ from the breast ” ( JB 150 ). 
uroradhi “ from the thigh ” (JB 198), 
sisne ( a)dhi “ on the penis ” (AB III. 37). 
agneh...adhi “ over Agni ” (AB IV. 7). 
rgmebhyo ( a)dhi “ after those which contain a rc ( AB V. 9), 


bastajinani adhi 


• it 


(TB 


7) 


y oner adhi “ from the cause ” (TB I, 4, 4, 8). 

sirsann adhi “ on the head ” (TB I. 6. 5. 4). 

chandaso ( a)dhi “ from the metre” (TB III, 8. 12. 1). 

mturhotrbhyo {ajdhi “ from the four mantras called the caturho- 

tar ” (TB III. 12. 5.1). 


sarvasmad bhuvanad adhi “ over the whole world 
kasyapdd adhi “ through Kasyapa ” (TA I. 7. 2). 


is 


1 ) 
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vdyoradhi “ from Vayu ” (JUB IV. 14. 4). 
abhrebhyo ( a)dhi “ from the clouds ” (JXJB IV. 14. 4). 

•viditad adhi “ from the known ” (JUB IV. 18. 4). 
simabhyo ( ci)dhi “ from the Samans called the Simas ” 

( Tan B XIII. 9. 4 ) 

papmano ( a)dhi “ from evil 55 (Tan B XVII, 1. 9). 
krsnojine (a) adhi “ on the black antelope’s skin ” 

( Tan B XVII. 11. 8. ). 

mrye...adhi on the power ” ( Tan B XVIII. 8. 8 ). 

irstubhy (a)dhi “ on ( the use of) the Trstubh” (Tan B XXI.9.13). 

In the following occurrences adhi is a real preposition 
adhi pmjapateh “ from Prajapati ” ( Tan B XX. 4. 2 ), 
adhi.. .asmin.. Joke ‘ upon this world ” (JB 103). 
adhi...anne “ over ( his ) food ” ( AA II. 3. 1 ). 
adhi yoneh “ from the origin ” (• SB VIII. 2. 2. 5 ). 
adhi . . . samandm “ over his friends ” ( A A. II. 3. 1 ). 

One would hesitate to call the following nine indeclinables as 
postpositions, for in a considerable minority of occurrences they 
also occur as prepositions, as the figures given below will show: — 

Preposition Number of Occurrences 

Succeeding a case Preceding a case 


ati “over”, “above” 

6 

2 

antikam “ near ” 

5 

1 

abhitah “ around ” 

20 

12 

parastat “beyond, after” 

8 

4 

paras “ beyond ” 

5 

3 

antarena “ between ” 

48 

16 

antar “ in ” 

26 

14 

saha “ with ” 

52 

26 

ardham “ near ” 

3 

1 


Examples: — 

( 1 ) ati ( as a postposition ) 

imam llokan ati “ beyond these worlds ” (SB I. 2. 1, 12) 
saruam lokamati “ above the whole world ” ( AA II. 3.3 ) 
sahasram ati “ over a thousand ” (San B XVIII. 3 ) 

Ab a preposition : — 

akimdm llokan “ beyond these worlds ” ( SB XI. 1. 2. 8 ) 

ati atmanam “ exceeding oneself ” ( AB IV. 6 ) 

2 ) antiham ( as a postposition ) 

tasya antikam “ near him ” ( SB I. 4. 5. 3 ) 

asvcttthasyantikam u near the fig tree ” ( SB XIII, 8, 1. 16 ), 
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asya antikam “ near her ” ( JB 205). 
me ( a)ntiharn “ near me ” ( JB 205 ). 

cisyantikam “in his neighbourhood ” ( JVB II. 14. 4 
As a preposition : 

antikam.., asya “ near it ” ( GB II 2. 4 ). 



(3) abhitah ( as a postposition ) 

vapam abhitah “ on both sides of the caul ” ( SB VI. 2 1. 20 ). 
lam. ..abhitah “ around him ” ( SBK I. 4. 3. 4 ). 
agnim .. .abhitah “ around Agni ” ( SBK IE, 2. 3. 14 ). 
enam abhitah “ around him ” ( SB IV. 3. 4. 11 ). 
asyabhitah “ around him ” ( SB VIII 5. 1. 15 ). 
yaju'fhsy abhitah “ on both sides of the yajus verses ” 

( SB IX. 1. 1. 44 ). 

yupam abhitah “ on both sides of the sacrificial post ” 

( SB XIII. 2. 6. 9 ). 

atiratram abhitah “ on both sides of the Atirarta ceremony 

(SB XIII. 6. 1. 9 ). 

atmanam abhitah “ about the body ” ( Sah B XVI. 10 ). 
divukirlyam abhitah “ on both sides of the divakirtya chant ” 

(Tan B XXIV. 14.4). 

As a preposition 

abhito ( a)gnim “ around the fire ” (SB I. 2. 5. 15 ). 
abhitah... sir ah “ about the head ” (SB III. 2, 3. 20 ). 
abhila atithyam “ on both sides of the Atithya ceremony ” 

(SB III. 4. 1, 1 ). 

abhito nasikam “on both sides of the nose ” ( SB IV. 2. 1. 25). 
abhito yupam “ on both sides of the sacrificial post 

, ( SB IV 2. 1. 25 ). 

abhita itarau “ around the other two ” ( San B XIII. 5 ). 
abhito visuvantam “ on both sides of the Visuvant day ”, 

( San B XXVI. 1 ). 

abhitah... agnim “ round Agni ” ( AA II. 1. 1 ). 
abhito hotrsadanam “ around the seat of the ho tar ” ( A A V. I. 3 ). 
abhito a niruktam “round the hymn for the Bbhus” ( AB III. 30 ). 
abhito athakaram “ on both sides of the word atha ” 

( Tan B. XIII. 4. 4 ). 

( 4 ) parastdt ( as a postposition ) 

samvatsarasya parastat “ after a year” (AB II. 33 ). 
etaoatah kalasya parastat “ after so much time ” ( SB X. 6. 5. 4. ). 
tasya parastdt “ after it ” ( San B XVI. 5 ) 
etasya brhatisahasrasya sampannasya parastdt “ after this being. 
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produced as a thousand Brhatl ” ( AA II. 2. 4 ). 

As a preposition : — 

parastat samidheninam “after the SamidhenI verses” (Sah 33 III. 3). 
parastad antariksasya “ beyond the atmosphere ” ( JB 3.03 ) 
parastat pavitrasya “ after the filtering cloth ” ( TB I. 4. 1. 1 ). 
parastat naksatranam “ beyond the stars ” ( TB I. 5. 3. 4 ). 

( 5 ) paras ( as a postposition ). 

asmat parah “ away from us ” ( SB I. 2. 3. 4 ). 
te parah “ far from thee ” (SB I. 3. 2. 15 ). 
itah parah *' except there ” ( SB YI. 1. 3. 17 ). 
kupasya parah “ beyond a well ” (JB 103 ). 
dvitly at... lokat parah" beyond the second world” 

( Tan B XX. 11. 6 ). 


As a preposition 

paro mujavatah “beyond the Mujavat Mountain ” ( SB II. 6.2.17). 
parah... asmallokat “ beyond this world ” ( GB II. 6, 2 ). 


(6) antarena ( as a postposition ) 

te {a)nt arena “ between these two ” ( AB 1. 29 ). 
imau lokduantareija “ between these two worlds ” ( SB IX. 2.3.14). 
dydudprthivi antarena “ between heaven and earth ” (SB XI.5.7.2). 
purodasavantarena “ between the two cakes ” ( Sah B III. 6 ). 
osthavantarena “ between the lips ” ( Sah B III. 7). 
ardharcavantarena “ between two half-verses ” ( San B XI. 1 ). 
prdtaranuvdka/h copdmsvantaryamau cUntarena “ between the 


morning litany and the Uparhsu and Antaryama cups 

( San B XI. 8 ). 

purorucam ca suktam cUntarena “ between the Puroruc and the 

hymn ” ( San B XIV. 4 ). 


gayatrlsca jagatlsccm \arerua “between the 'Gayatri and Jagati 

verses ” (Sah B XVII. 9 ). 

/ \ 

ukthe ( a)ntarena “ between the two litanies ” ( Sah B XXX. 1 ). 
tanantarena “among them ” (SB 1. 1 ). 

purvarupottararupe ( a )ntarena “ between the anterior and the 

posterior forms ” ( AA III. 1. 5 ) 

garhapqtyahavaniyavan tarerta “ between garhapatya and 

Ahavanlya ” ( AB VII. 12 ) 


tad ubhayam antarena “ between these two ” ( AB VIII. 15 ) 
ete derate ( a )ntarencc “ between these two deities ” 


(TB III. 10 11. 7) 

abhe disavantarena “ between both the directions ” 

( SB XIII. 8. 1. 5 ) 
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pmrnn ant arena “ without the breaths ” ( Sari B XXV, 12 ) 

As a real preposition — : 

antarena. sadah...Jiavirdhanani “ between the shed and the carts ” 

( AB I. 30 ), 

antarena parisritah “ in the midst of the small stones 5 ’ 

([SB : VIL 2. 2. 9, ) 

antarena tristubhasca kakubhasca “ between the tristubhas and 

the kakubhas ” ( SB VIII. 6. 2. 10 ) 
antarena paksasamdhim “ within the joint on the side ” 

( SB VII. 3. 1. 21 ) 

antarena vedim cotturavedim ca “ between the altar and the north- 
ern adjunct altar ” ( SB VII. 3. 1. 27 ) 
antarena yupam cdgnim ca between the sacrificial post and fire " 

( SB IV. 5. 2. 8 ) 

antarena daksinam, disam ,r in the southern direction ” 

•( SB VIII. 2. 1.9) 

antarenagni “ between the two fires ”.( SB XII. 4. 1. 2 ) 
antar enoru e ' between the thighs ” ( SB XII. 5. 2. 7 ) 
antarena stanau va bhruvau va “ between -the breasts or the eye- 
brows ” ( SB XIV. 9. 4. 5 ) 

antarena catvdlotharau “ between the pit and the mound ” 

( Sah B XVIII 9 ) 

antarepatmdnam “ without the body ” ( Sah B XXV, 12 ) 
antarena talulce “ between the palates ” (TA VII, 6. 1 ) 

(7) antar (as a postposition). 

vraje ( a)ntah “ within the stable ” ( SB I. 2. 4. 16 ) 

Jmsyorantah “ in two receptacles (or instruments)” (SB III. 6 .2.9.) 

puruse (a)ntdh “ into man ” ( SB V. 2. 4. 10 ) 

yonav antah “ in the womb ” ( SB X. 2. 3. 6 ) 

amrte ( a)ntah “ in immortality ” ( SB X. 5. 2. 3. ) 

apsv antah “ in the waters ” ( SB X. 5. 4. 3 ) 

Jcesv antah “ in which things ” ( SB XIII. 5. 2. 15 ) 
samudre ( a)ntah “ in the ocean” (JB 199) 
bhuvanesv antah “ in the worlds ” ( AA II. 1. 6 ) 
asmin ... antah “ within it ” (JUB I. 20. 4) 
aksannantah “ within the eye ” ( JUB I. 41 7 ) 
garbhe ( a)ntah 1 ‘ within the womb ” (JUB III. 10. 12 ) 

sahivatsare { a)ntah “ in the year ” ( Tan B XVIII. 9. 7. ) 

As a preposition : — 

antar vedydm, “ within the altar ” ( GB II. 4. 6 ) 
antaratman “ in the soul ” ( SB X 6. 3. 2 ) 

82 [ Annals, B. O. B. I. ] 
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antarudare “ in the abdomen ” ( SB XI. 5. 2. 5) 

antah puruse “ in man ” ( SB XIV. 8. 10. 1 ). 

antar vrtre * s within Vrtra ” ( Sah B XV. 2 ). 

antah caksusi “ in the eye ” ( SB II. 6 ). 

• # • 

antas candramasi “ in the moon ” ( JB 7 ). 
awtar havirdhane “ in the cart ” ( JB 10 ). 

awifar asmm “-in it ” (TB II. 8. 8. 10 ). 

( 8) saha (as a postposition ) 

indrena saha “ with Indra ” ( SB I. 2. 3. 2 ). 

tena...saha with him ” ( SB I 6. 4. 2 ), 

sakhibhyam . ..saha “ with two friends ” ( SB I. 6. 4. 3 ). 

p f rayaih...saha “ with breaths ” ( SB I. 9. 1. 15 ). 

tesam saha yescim, saha “( offering ) to them with whom he is ’ 

(SB II. 4. 2. 19). 

saha . . .ulbena “ with fcBtus ” (AB I. 3 ). 

devaih saha “ with the gods ” ( AB I. 28 ). 

vidyayd saha “ with knowledge ” (SB VI. 3. 1. 10 ). 

ksitya saha “ with the earth ” ( GB I, 3. 22 ). 

stomena saha “ with a Stoma ( song of praise ) ” ( GB I. 5. 24 ), 

anyaya saha '* with another ” ( GB II, 3. 18 ). 
yena...saha “ with which” (GB II. 6. 6 ). 
avadanena saha “ with a fragment ” ( SBK 1. 5. 1. 33 ). 
jarayuna saha “ with the after birth ” ( SB IV. 5. 2. 5 ). 
yusmdbhih saha with you ” (SB VIII. 4. 2. 2 ). 
devaih saha *’ with the gods ” (SB VIII. 6. 3. 23 j. 
mithunena saha " with a pair ” ( SB IX. 4. 1. ?~12 ). 
annena saha “ with food ” ( SB X. 4. 1, 21 ). 
namucind . . .asurena saha “ with the demon Xamuci” 

( SB XII. 7. 1. 10 ). 

% 

vavataya saha “ with the queen named vdvdta ” 

jyotisd saha “ with light ” ( SB XIV. 3. 1. 31 ). 

pi'anaih saha “ with breaths” (SB XIV* 4. 3. 26). 

stribhih saha “ with women ” (SB XIV 7. 1. 14). 

vidyaya saha *' with knowledge ” (Sam B 3). 

rtubhih. . .saha “ with the seasons ” (Sah B VII. 10). 

■ • 

mar udbhih... saha “ with the Marutas ” (JB 54). 
viraih saha with brave men ” (JB 94). 
kalibhih saha “ with the Kalis” (JB 210). 
yajhena..,saha “ with the sacrifice ” (TB 1. 3. 10. 10). 
matrd saha “ with (my) mother ” (TB II. 1, 1. 3). 
pajaputraih saha “ with princes ” (TB III. 8. 5. l) r 
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ai'ajabhih . . . saha “ with those unfit for kingship ” (TB III. 8. 5. 1). 
sutagramambhih saha “with chariot drivers and village head- 
men “-(TB III. 8. 5. 2). 

IcsattrsahigrhUrbhih saha “ with distributors of food and trainers 

of horses ” (TB III 8. 5). 
angaih...saha “ with (his) limbs ” (JUB I. 48. 3) 
mamsaih . . .saha “ with meats ” (JUB I. 4. 8. 5). 
mddhyamdinena savanena saha “ with the midday pressing 

( Tan B VIII. 3. 5). 

viryena saha “ with strength ” (TanB XIII. 2. 6). 

As a preposition : — 

/ 

saha vasatkarena “ with the utterance of vasat ” (SB I. 7. 2. 12 ). 

saha...vasasa “ with a garment ” (AB I. 3). 

saha...ulbem “with the after birth ” (AB I. 3). 

saha...ahnd “ with day ” (GB II. 4. 10). 

saha...vaca “ with speech ” (SBK 1. 5. 1. 26). 

saha triranuktabhyam “ with those recited three times ” 

( SB VII. 3. 2. 9 ). 

saha ojasu. “ with power ” ( SB IV. 3. 3. 9 ). 

saha sarirena “ with the body ” ( SB X. 4. 3. 9 ). 

saha mithunena “ with a pair ” ( SB VIII. 6. 1. 12 ). 

saha prajayd “ with offspring ” (SB VIII. 6. 1. 21 ). 

saha patmbhih ‘‘ with wives ” ( San B XII. 3 ). 

saha rajna “ with the king ” (San B XXVII. 6 ). 

saha sarvena . . . yaj nena “ with the whole sacrifice ” ( JB 102 ). 

saha sraddhayd “ with faith ” ( AB VIII. 15 ). 

saha prmena “ with the breath ” ( JUB III. 33. 3 ). 

saha samgrhitra “ with the trainer of horses ” ( TB I. 7. 9. 6 ). 

saha . . .manasa prdnena svarena 4 ' with the mind, breath and voice” 

( JUB III. 34. 3 ). 

saha nidhanena “ with the nidhana ” ( Tan B V. 5. 8 ), 
saha ghosaih “ with the sounds ” ( Tan B VII. 8. 14 ). 

(9) ardham ( as a postposition ) 

dhavamyasyardham “ near the Ahavanlya ” ( SB VII. 3. 1. 6 ). 
nah.., ardham “ near ( from ) us ” ( SB XL 4, 1. 2 ). 
a syardham “ near it ” ( SB II, 3. 10. 3 ). 

As a preposition : — 

ardham agnidhrasya “ near the Agnldhra ” ( SB III. 6, 1. 28 ). 
General Results — 

The general 1 results from the above data may be tabulated as 
follows : — 
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Strictly 


a “ upto ” 
sakam “ with. 
upari “ above 
liras “ through : 
pascat “ behind 


99 


? 9 


91 


avastat “ below ” 
adhastat “ below ” 
jpraJfc “ before ” 
paran “ beyond ” 
aruaft “ below ” 
paracinam “beyond” 

ara “ below ” 


Prepositions 

Safely 


ct 


para before ” 
arvacinam “ on this 

side ” 


bahirdha “ outside ” 


Doubtfully 

rte “ without ” 
antara. “ between ” 


uparistat “ after 
urdhvam “ after 
purastat “ after ! 
pur as “ before ” 




5* 


Strictly 


Postpositions 

Safely 


Doubtfully 


' “without 






purvam “ before 


91 


prafi “ towards 
awu “ after ” 


99 


arm “on this side of” abhi “ for, towards 


19 


adhah “ below ” 

* 

acc/ia “ towards 
sdrdham “ with ” 
a^re “ before ” 


ah/a on, froi! 


15 


a// above ” 
antikam “ near 
abhiiah “ around ” 
parastat “ beyond' 

“ after ” 
paras “ beyond 
antarena “ between 
aw/ar “ in ” 
sa/?a “ with 
aidham “ near 


99 


91 


11 


19 


From the above list, we get 21 prepositions, and 20 postpositions. 
The meaning conveyed by them, when used as prepositions or 
postpositions, does not differ much. Thus pra/c, pwrci and pwras when 
used as prepositions signify “ before ” but purvam and aprc when 
used as prepositions similarly signify “ before The only seman- 
tic difference lies in a larger variety of meanings when they are 
used as postpositions, e. g. the sense of “ near ” ( antikam , ardJiam ), 
towards {accha,abhi, praii'), “from” ( adhi ), “around” ( abhitah) 
is generally convey»d by postpositions. 

Curiously enough, among prepositions d is the only one which 
occurs as a verbal prefix as well : the other prepositions ( strictly 
used) have never occurred as verbal -prefixes. Regarding d Delbruck 
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(Alfcindo Syntax, p. 432) says "the statement that the preposi- 
tion governs a case is at the most applicable to a and pura in their 
connection with the ablative, for the period with which we are 
concerned.” i. e. the adnominal use of a was the earliest to appear. 
Was the strict use of a as a preposition due to the fact that being 
the first to emerge in connection with a case, the habit of placing 
the prefix before a verb reacted on the preposition’s adnominal use? 

As many as five postpositions, however, occur as verbal prefixes 
as well. They are pt'ah, anu , abhi, and ati. 

Moreover, the largest number of occurrences, whether as prepo- 
sitions or postpositions, are of those which can occur as verbal 

prefixes (with the exception of pura), as the following table will 
show : — 

Prepositions Number of Postpositions Number of 

occurrences occurrences 

a 47 anu 125 

pura 62 abhi 54 

adhi 91 

purastat 43 purastat 23 

Although, therefore, we find in the language of the Brahmanas 
postpositions and prepositions equally used, the comparative num- 
ber of occurrences indicates that the postpositions predominate in 
this language. This seems to be a favourable ground for the deve- 
lopment of a similar tendency in modern Indo — Aryan languages, 
in which we find postpositions predominating. 

The particular Brahmanas which prefer prepositions or 

postpositions 

The following list will indicate the trend of the particular 
Brahmanas for prepositions or postpositions : — 

Names of Brahmanas using it ( with the number of occurrences ) 

Indeclinable As a preposition As a postposition 

purastat , SB 10 SB 10 


AB 7 

AB 3 

GB 11 

SB 1 
• 

Sah 5 

JB 2 

JB 2 

AB 2 

TB 3 

TB 1 

TA 1 

Tan B 1 

Tan B 2 
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Indeclinable 

1 

As a preposition 

As a postposition 

apart stilt 

Sah B 2 

SB 3 


JB1 


AB 1 

TA1 

JUB 1 

p 

San B 1 

anatra 

p 

San B 1 

SB 3 


AB 1 


TB 2 

JB 2 

rte 

* 

Tan B 1 
• 

AB 1 


GB 1 

Sah B 1 

JUB 1 

p 

SB 3 

paras 

SB 1 

JB1 

p 

SBK 1, 

pura 

AB 2 

GB 2 

SBK 4 

p 

SB 14 


Sah B 2 

SB 2 

bahirdha 

p 

SB 6 


A comparative study of the above WJ u D that the prepo- 
sitions predominate in Brahmanas other than the SB, that pura 
which, according to Delbriick (see p. 652 above) was one of the first 
prepositions used adnominally, does not occur as a preposition at 
all in SB, but as a postposition throughout. This indicates that 
the development of postpositions so predominant in classical Sans- 
krit and so wide-spread in modern Indo- Aryan languages finds a 
prominent precursor in SB. Perhaps these facts may indicate the 
later style of SB. 

We find, then, that the position of a preposition in the language 
of the Brahmanas does not correspond to that in Greek and 
Latin, wherein it precedes a case as a rule (Cf p. 633 above ) but 
sometimes precedes and sometimes succeeds a case,, That this 
phenomenon is not confined to Sanskrit, but is Indo-Iranian, 
may be indicated by a similar phenomenon in Avestan, in which, 
according to Beichelt ( Avestisches Elementarbuch, p. 266 ) the 
prepositions are found before as well as after a case. While 
Avestan para “ before ” corresponding to Skr. pura always precedes 
a case ( lb. p. 275 ). aiwito “ around ” corresponding to our abhitah, 
generally succeeds a case (p.273), a phenomenon very similar to that 
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in the language of the Brahmanas (of. pp. 636, 647 above) regarding 
these two prepositions. 


Prepositions intervened from a case by several words 

The prose of the Brahmanas indicates a remarkable, freedom 
in the position of a preposition. Like the verbal prefix, it was not 
placed immediately before or after the case connected therewith. 
Wackernagel ( Vorlesungen II, pp. 193-194 ) has noted a similar 
freedom in Greek, Latin, as he mentions the intervention of parti- 
cles, enclitic pronouns, and even a verb, between the preposition 
and the case governed by it ( II, pp. 194-195 ). 

The most frequent occurrence of intervention is that of parti- 
cles, but the occurrence of many particles with other parts of 
speech is not uncommon. The following sentence will illustrate 
this freedom of intervention : 

adhiuha vai sasvad asminn eva loke(a)sau lokah “ that world, 
indeed, always depends upon this world ” ( JB 103 ). Here we 
have three particles, ( u, ha, mi), an adverb ( sasvad ), a pronoun 
( asmin ) and another particle ( eva ) intervening between the pre- 
position adhi and the case loke governed by it. 

Besides the particles, pronouns accented or enclitic, frequently 
intervene between the preposition and the case, as the following 

examples will show :■ 

yena tva saha yajayema “ with whom we may conduct the sacri- 
fice for thee ( tva )” ( JB 140 ). 

bahirdha lad agneh karisyamah ‘‘ we will put it (tad) outside 

Agni ” ( SB VI, 8. 2. 1 ). 

yenedam saha 'vyasnavamcihai “with whom we may enjoy it ” 

( GB II. 6. 6 ). 

atha ya ene so ( a)ntarena purusah krsnah “ Now he (so) who is a 

/ 9 _____ _ . 

black person between these two ” (SB XI. 6. 1. 13). 

tayor viyator yo (a)ntarenahasa asit “ That which (yo) was the 
empty space between these two extended ones ” (SB VII. 1. 2. 23). 

tasya yav abhito ( a)gnistomau “ those two Agnistomas which (you) 
are on both sides of it ” (AB IV. 15). 

yam same ( a)nu pasavah “ whom all ( sarve ) animals follow ” 

(SB III. 8. 4. 1). 


The occurrence of a noun or nouns between the preposition and 
the case is even more remarkable, and is quite common : — 1 

yad urdhvam Ydjnavalkya divo yadarvak prthivyah “ 0 Yajna- 
valkya (being the noun intervening ) that which is beyond the sky, 
and that which is on this side of the earth ” ( SB XIV. 6. 8. 3 ). 
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a 

tenaitam ratrim sahajagamn “ he came with him on this night 
( ratrim )( SB I. 6. 4. 2 ). 


53 


ati vai praja ( a)tmanam “ The offering ( praja ) exceeds itself. 


• 3 


tam vijigydnam sarue deva abktiah. . . par y avis an all the gods 
( devah ) sat round him ( who ) had conquered ” ( JB 141 ). 

tam u ha hrahmana abhito niseduh “ the Brahmans ( brahmanfih ) 
sat round him ” ( JB 135 ). 

asminn eva no vijayo (a)dhi aslu “ may our conquest ( vijayah ) be 
over him ” ( JB 92 ). 

ahoratrayor vai devdsurd adhi samyattd dsan “ The gods and the 
demons ( devdsurdh ) were fighting for ( the possession ) of the day 
and the night ” ( JB 74 ). 

purvapaksam deva anvasrjyanta “ the gods ( devah ) were created 
after the first half of the lunar month ” ( TB II. 2. 3. 1 ). 

tasydgnih purastadait Agni ( agnih ) went before him ” 

(ABIL6). 

pura vacah pravaditoh “ before speaking the words ( vacah )” 

(AB 11.15). 

tasyolmukam purastdd haranti “they carry glowing coal ( ulmukam ) 

before it” ( AB II. 11 ). 

The occurrence of a verb between the preposition and the case 
is very rare, but the following two examples may be recorded :• 

tenantarena pratipadijante cdtvdlam cotkaram ca “so they come 
( pratipadyanle ) between the pit and the heap of clay ” ( SB III. 1 ). 

tdvindro ndsaknod abhi vajram ■ prahartum “ Indra was not able 
( asaknot) to strike them his thunderbolt ” ( San B. Ill 6. ). 

The free position of the preposition indicates ‘that the geniu 
of the language did not consider the preposition as a mere adjunct 
to cases, but that the preposition was felt to have a more or less 
independent entity of its own. 



DIVODASA ATITHIGVA AND THE OTHER ATITHIGVAS 

By 


H. D. Velankar 


[ Summary : 1 The problem ; 2-3 the name Divodasa ; 4 the Divo- 

* 

dasa priests ; 5 the name Atithigva ; 6 Atithigva Divodasa was a Bharata 

/ 

and the chief event connected with him was the overthrow of Sambara ; 

7 the relations of the Bharatas with the Turvasas, the Yadus and the Purus ; 

8 Atithigva Gungu connected with the overthrow of Parnaya and Karanja 
only ; 9 Atithigva, father of Indrota who was not a Bharata ; 10-11 
Atithigva Kutsa of the Ayu family who was overthrown by Indra and the 
three different Kutsas ; 12 the conclusion ]. 

1 Soma older scholars believed that Divodasa and Atithigva 
mentioned in the Rgvedic hymns were two different persons, but 
now generally the two are supposed to he identical. The present 
view, however, is not still very accurate in my opinion. For, 
though there is only one king called Divodasa, there are 
not less than four different kings of the name Atithigva men- 
tioned in the Rgveda, as will be shown in the sequel. Naturally. 
King Divodasa is identical with only one of these, but he has 
absolutely nothing to do with the other three. 


2 The name Divodasa is very striking and quite unusual s«. 
far as the Rgveda is concerned. It means * A Slave of the 
Heaven. ’ The practice of attaching the word ‘ dasa ’ to the 
names of deities and using them as one's own appellation is 
absolutely unrgvedic. The Dasa was as a rule, held in contempt 
by the Aryans and no Aryan uould ordinarily have thought of 
calling himself a Dasa, even of a deity* In the post-vedic days, 
especially when the cult of Bhakti became greatly developed and 
the idea of absolute dependence on and complete merging of one’s 
self in the object of worship became gradually established, the 
word Dasa came to he often applied to a devotee and ultimately 

lost the sting in its meaning i. e., the suggested distinction bet- 
ween the Dasa and the Aryan and retained only the sense of 

‘ absolute dependence on and faithful devotion to the Master/ 
83 [ Annals, B. 0. R. I. ] 
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People then could call themselves the Dasa of this or that deity 

9 

without any sense of shame. But this was impossible in the days 

of the Bgveda, where deep contempt and hatred for the Dasas and 

the Dasyus is quite evident almost everywhere. It is indeed true, 

that the process of a change in the meaning of the word* Dasa 

must have been gradual and this is partly borne out by the Bg- 
vedic evidence itself. The Dasas when conquered in battles were 

often turned into slaves by the Aryan princes. I 11 course of time 
these conquered tribes of the Dasas became so mild and innocent 
that they could be employed in their household even by ordinary 
men. They evidently proved themselves not only very useful 

and efficient servants, but also very loyal and trustworthy foil- 

% • 

oweis. This is-why a priest-poet describes the gift of a hiindered 
Dasas to himself from a prince called Dasyave Vrka as a noble 
one at Bv. VIII. 56.3 ( see v. 1 ahrayam radhah ). • Similarly, at 
Bv. X. 62. 10. two Dasas who are described as very well trained 
( smaddisti) are said to have formed part of a valued gift. Again, 
at Bv. I. 92. 8, Usas is requested to give a Treasure which is 

accompained by a multitude of Dasas. But more important than 
these is a reference to a Dasa as the standard of loyal and will- 
ing service at Bv. VII, 86.7. Here a devotee of Varuna goes to the 
length of comparing himself with a Dasa (aram duso na mihlusd 
kararii: May I serve the bounteous god like a Dasa ). Surely here 
at least the word Dasa could not have conveyed its usual Bgvedic 
meaning implying contempt. Like this word used in later liter- 

i ' 

ature, it could have suggested only ‘ deep and loyal devotion. ’ 
This passage then among others, may suggest that the 
name Divodasa when heard by the Bgvedic people could 
not have conveyed any sense of condemnation of the person for 
whom it was used. It is surely interesting to note that a poet- 


priest of the Vasistha family which was later on patronized by 

# * 

Divodasa’s descendant Sudas of the Bharata dynasty, compares 
himself with a Dasa, while a prince of the Bharata dynasty calls 
himself ‘ a Dasa of Dyauh, ’ Dyauh is said to be the skilful 
father and generator of Indra at Bv. IV. 17. 4 ; and Indra was 
the great Defender of Divodasa. This may be regarded as a 

sort of justification for Divodasa’s unusual name. But evidently 

• 0 

this is not very convincing. I may hazard two more guesses for 
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the justification of this name. Indeed they are not more than 
mere conjectures at the present stage of our knowledge of the 

Ifcgvedic society. 

3 The Bharadvajas describe Divodasa, who was impetuous 
and destroyer of misfortunes ( rnacyutam ), as a gift to Vadhrya- 
sva from Sarasvatl, who is conceived as a goddess without losing 
sight of her physical form of a river in their hymn to her by 
the Bharadvajas, namely, VI. 61 ( iyam adadat rabhasam rna- 
cyutam divodasam vadhrysvaya dasuse ). Now this may mean that 
Divodasa was not Vadhrysva's own son, but was borne to him by 
the stream of the river Sarasvatl and then was adopted by him 
as his son. In that same hymn, we are told that Sarasvatl helped 
Vadhryasva in uprooting his Dasa enemies, chief among whom 
was Brsaya (cf. VI. 61. lc ; 3 ab ), like the other deity Agni Vaisva- 
nara. This means that the Dasa chief Brsaya lived on the banks 
of the Sarrsvatl, and that his fortress was burnt and destroyed 
by Vadhryasva. Whatever remained untouched by the ravages 

of the fire was washed out by the broad and unfordable stream 
of the mighty Sarasvatl. Among such things may have been a 

royal child belonging to the Dasa chieftain ; this was borne alive 
for a time by the stream until it fell into the hands of the con- 
queror Vadhryasva. It was adopted by him as his own son and 
and a significant name was given to him which implied that 
though the boy was a Dasa, still he was not the Dasa of a human 
being namely the Aryan, but of the great god of the Aryans, the 
father of the mighty Indra, This conjecture may seem absurd, 
particularly because it would make Divodasa and his descend- 
ants belong to the Dasa stock, but it need not be summarily 
rejected as impossible. Divodasa is considered as a Dasa king, 
like Brbu, by Hillebrandt, Vedische Mythologie (2nd ed. ), p. 515. 
It is however more likely, that this child namely Divodasa was 
some real Aryan prince who had fallen in the hands of the Dasa 
chief Brsaya after the death of his father at his hands and who was 

brought up by him for a while until Brsaya himself was annihi- 
lated with his followers and possessions by the floods of Sara- 
svatl and the flames of Agni Vai^vanara (cf. VI. 61.3 with I. 
93. 4c ). On this occasion the young Divodasa may have been 
borne alive by the str.eam of the Sarasvatl to Vadhryasva, who 

then adopted him as his son and gave him a significnt name 
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Divodasa to commemorate his connection wtth the Dasas for a 
while 1 

4 The Divodasas who praise Indra with new hymns at L 

130. 10 belong evidently to a priestly family ; similarly Paru- 
cchepa Divodasa and Pratardana Divodasa to whom Tradition 
according to Sarvanukrama ascribes the authorship of Rv. I. 
127-139 and IX. 96 respectively appear also to be priests and 

poets. Pratardana was indeed the name of a ruling prince ; he was 
very likely the son of King Divodasa and is described as having 

gained back his kingdom from the hands of the Bharadvajas 
at Kathaka Saihhita 21. 10 ; this same Pratardana, son of Divo- 
dasa, is said to have gone to Indra by means of ‘ war and bra- 
very ? at Kausltaki Brahmana Upanisad III. 1. He is probably 
also the father of King Ksatra^rl Pratardani mentioned at VI. 

26.8. It is quite possible that the authorship of IX. 96 was asc- 
ribed to this ‘ Fighter ’ Pratardana, just as the authorship of X. 
133 is ascribed to the 1 Fighter ’ Sudas Paijavana. But it is well 



I. 127-139 and the Divodasas of Rv. 1. 130. 10 were also ‘Fight- 
ers. ’ They surely must have belonged to a priestly family and 
thus we are forced to conclude that there was also a priest who 

was known by the name Divodasa. The conclusion is unpala- 
table hut, I think, unavoidable. 

5 The name Atithigva either signifies ( 1 ) ‘ one whose cows 

are respected wanderers ’ ( atithinyah gavn yasya ; cf. atitkinir gdh 
at X. 68. 3 ) ; or ( 2 ) ‘ One whose cows are meant for honoured 

guests’ ( atithyarthci gavo yasya', cf. at it hi n nrn at V. 50. 3); 
or lastly, ( 3 ) ‘ one who goes to, i. e., patronizes the human or 
the divine guest ’ ( atithim gacchati atithigavah atithigvah ; cf. puro - 
gavah Agnih at X. 85. 8 ). I personally prefer the first two ex- 
planations and consider the latter part of the word, namely gva, 
to be remnant of the noun go rather than that of the root ga ‘ to 

go f as is supposed by Grassmann, WB. p. 41 9. In almost all the 
passages, the name Atithigva would appear to be merely an 
epithet and not the proper name. It is no doubt sometimes used 

independently but it is so used only where the proper name of 
the person can be known from the context as we shall see below. 

6 We shall now proceed to describe the four Atithigvas 
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from the Rgveda. The first of these is Divodasa Atithigva of 
the Bharafca Dynasty. That Divodasa was a Bharata is not to be 
doubted. The Bharata at VI. 16. 4 is no other than our Divodasa 
and this is clear from the next stanza of that hymn. Similarly, 
v. 19 of the same hymn leaves no doubt about this, since it men- 
tions Divodasasya bhdrato agnih. Divodasa’ s father was Vadhryasva, 
whose guardian deity was Agni Vai^vanara as is seen from 
Rv. X. 69. Vadhryasva’s priests at that time were the Sumitras 
and his chief enemy was the Dasa chief Brsaya ( VI. 61. 3 ). 
Brsaya and his followers were killed by Vadhryasva with the 

I 

help of Sarasvatl and Agni Vai^vanara ; this is why Agni Vaisva- 
nara is said to have killed Brsaya’s followers ( brsayasrja sesah ) 
at I. 93. 4c. Like his father Divodasa too, was a devotee of Agni 
Vaisvanara, who on that account is called daivodusih at VIII. 
103. 2. Agni is again described as a ‘ reliable leader ’ { satpatih ) 
of Divodasa at VI. 16. 19. It appears that on one occasion 
Divodasa received help from the Maruts, as is hinted at VII. 
18. 25 ; so that the words bharata and raja at V. 54. 14d possibly 
refer to him. The principal exploit which Indra is said to have 
performed for Divodasa Atithigva is the overthrow of the demon 
chief Sambara and the destruction of his hundred mountain forts. 
In three passages of the Rgveda, both the proper name Divo- 
dasa and the appellate Atithigva are mentioned side by side in 
connection with the event of Sambara’s overthrow ; these are 
I. 112. 14 ( maham atithigvam kasojuvam divodcisam sambarahatya 
dvatam • You favoured the great Divodasa Atithigva, who has 
the speed of a whip, in the slaughter of Sambara ’ ) ; IV. 26. 3 

( aham puro mandasano vi airarti nava sdlcam navatih iambarasya 

divodasam Atithigvam yad avam '• ‘ I overthrew the 99 forts 

r 

of Sambara at one stoke, being filled with wild delight, 
when I favoured Divodasa Atithigva ’ ) and VI. 47. 22 ( divodasad 
atithigvasya radhah sambaram vasu pratyagrabhi sma •' ‘ we received 
from Divodasa a gift which is worthy of Atithigva i. e., of a 
man whose name is Atithigva, and which consists of the 
treasures of Sambara conquered from him ? ). In the first passage,’] 
the exploit is ascribed to the Asvina, but such an exchange of 
exploits between Indra and the Assvina is also seen in the case 
of the maiden’s son Paravrj and Kutsa Ariuneya. This passage 

^ I U • 
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also confirms that Divodasa mentioned at 1. 116. 18 and 119. 4 

as a protege of the Asvina is no other than Divodasa Atithigva. 

In the third passage the two names are put in different oases, but 

that does not mean that two different persons are intended 

thereby ; it only suggests that the name Atithigva was intended 

by the poet to be suggestive, like the name Gosano Napat 

at IV. 32. 22. In the next passage, the name Atithigva alone, 

without the name Divodasa, is mentioned in connection with 

/ 

the same event, i. e„ the overthrow of the demon Sambara thus 
leaving no doubt whatever that Divodasa Atithigva alone is 
meant ( arandhayo atithigvaya sambaram • you overthrew Sambara 
for Atithigva ’ I. 51, 6 ). There is one more passage which men- 
tions Divodasa and Atithigva both in the same stanza, though in 
different halves ; it is 1. 130. 7 :—bhinat puro navatim indra purave 

mahi dasuse nr to... atithigvaya sambaram girer ugro 

avabharat : ‘ Oh, Indra, the fierce one, i. e., yourself, battered 
the 90 forts mightily for the sake of the worshipper Divodasa 
and Puru ; he also threw down Sambara from the mountain for 
the Atithigva 3 . I shall discuss the connection of Puru in 
this event in the sequel ; but there can be no doubt that Divo- 
dasa and Atithigva in the passage are identical. On the other 
hand, Divodasa alone without the appellate Atithigva, is men- 
tioned in the following 8 passages in connection with the same 
event namely the overthrow of Sambara : — I. 116. 18 ( yad 
ayatam divodasaya vartih bharadvcijaya asvina hayanta • ‘ When 

with great speed you, oh, Asvina, went to Divodasa, to Bhara- 
dvaja, on your usual round 3 ) j I. 119. 4 ( ydsistam vartir vrsana 
vijenyam divodasaya mahi ceti vam avak : ‘You went on your 
round to Divodasa, oh mighty ones ; that favour of yours was 
proclaimed as great and covetable 3 ); II. 19. 6 {divodasaya navatim 
ca navendrah puro vi airat sambarasya : 1 Indra overthrew 99 forts of 
Sambara for Divodasa ’ IV. 30 20 ( satam asmanmayimm pitrdm 
indro vi dsyat : divodasaya dasuse • ‘ Indra overthrew a hundred 
stone-forts for the. sacrificer Divodasa’; VI. 26. 5 (ava girer 

ddsam sambaram han pravo divoddsam •' ‘ You threw down the 

r ^ 1 J \ 

Dasa Sambara from the mountain and favoured Divodasa ) ; 

■ 

VI. 31. 4 ( tvam satani ava sambarasya puro jaghantha apratini 
dasyohasilcsoyatra... divodasaya > * You battered down the huudred 
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impregnable forts of the Dasyu Sambara when you gave help to 
Divodasa'); VI. 43. 1 ( yasya tijat sambaram made divoddsaya randha - 

F 

yah : ’ in whose wild joy you subdued Sambara at that time for 
divodasa ; ) ; and IX, 61, 2 ( avahan navatir nava purah sadija itthd- 

dhiye divoddsaya Sambaram adka tyam turvasam yadum ’ You threw 

f f 

down at one stroke the 99 forts ( of Sambara ), Sambara himself, 
as also that Turvasa and Yadu, for the sake of so-inclined Div- 

vodasa ’ ). This last passage where Turvasa and Yadu are men- 

* 

tioned as the enemies of Divodasa in addition to Sambara, shows 
how the Atithigva who is mentioned as the enemy of Turvasa 

9 

and Yadu at VII. 19.8 ( ni turvasam ni yudvam sisihi atithigvdya 

Samsyam karisyan * Intending to give the praiseworthy ( protec- 
tion ) to Atithigva, strike down Turvasa and Yadva i, e. Yadu ’), 
is no other than Atithigva Divodasa himself. 


7 The Bharatas in general seem to have been inimical to 
these two tribes of the Turvasas and the Yadus. A Turvasa was 
defeated by Sudas in the well known Daiarajna war ; cf. VII. 
18. 6. Another Turvasa was subdued by Srnjaya Daivavata ( VI. 
27. 7 ), who was himself a Bharata, son of Devavata mentioned 
at III. 23. 2. Yet it need not be imagined that these two clans 

were never reconciled with the Bharatas ; it is on the other 
hand more logical to suppose that the relations of the Bharatas 

with these clans were only of occasional enmity. The Bharadvajas 
sing the exploits of Indra when he helped Yadu and Turvasa 

to cross 'a broad stream at VI. 20. 12 and 45.1 ; and yet they 


were the family-priests of the Bharatas under the leadership of 
Divodasa. A’ similar relation namely of occasional enmity seems 
to have existed also between the Bharatas and the Purus. At I. 
130.7, Divodasa is almost called a Puru in the description of his 
fight with Sambara ; but probably a Puru chief as an ally of 

Div odasa is meant in that passage. At VI. 47, we do not get the 
mention of any Puru in the context of the overthrow of Sambara 

but at I. 59. 6-7, the Purus appear to have been referred to in the 
same context, as is also clear from the reference to the Bhara- 

dvaja in v. 7. At 1.63.7, Sudas and the Puru king Purukutsa are 

mentioned together in one stanza, as if they were allies, which is 


however chronologically impossible ; 


while at 1.112.14 Divodasa 


Atithigva and Trasadasyu, son of Purukutsa, are again mention- 
ed in the same stanza. It must be admitted however, that in the 
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first of those passages sudase may be taken as an adjective of 
purave and in the second, the two princes are mentioned together 

with the intention of recording similar feats of Indra together. 
For, Jndra had destroyed the seven autumnal forts of the Dasas 

for the Purus ; cf. I. 63. 7 ; 131. 4 ; 174.2 ^ VI. 20.10 ; and he had 
also destroyed the 100 forts of the Dasa Sambara for Divodaga 

Atithigva. King Sodas and Trasadasyu Puru are again men- 
tioned together in the same stanza at - VII. 19.3. Similarly at V. 
27, Trasadasyu Puru and Asvamedha Bharata are mentioned as 
allies. On the other hand, from VII. 8,4 and VII. 18. 13, the 

Purus would appear to be the enemies of the Bharatas. 

8 The second Atithigva is the Atithigva of the Guhgus who 
was helped by Indra in killing Parnaya and Karanja; see I. 53.8 
( tvam karanjam uta parnayam vadhts tejisthaya atithigvasya variant : 
* You have killed Karanja and Parnaya with the sharpest edge of 

( the wheel ) of Atithigva ’ ) ; X. 48.8 ( aham gungubhyo atithigvam 

iskaram isam na vriraluram viksu dharayam yat parnayaghna . uta 
va karafijahe praham make vrtrahatye asusruvi : I brought Atithi- 
gva as a gift to the Guhgus ; I placed among their people that 

killer of their enemies ( who became welcome to them ) like food 

when I became famous in the great battle where Parnaya and 
Karanja were killed ).’ This Atithigva belonged to the clan 
of the Guhgus, which is otherwise unknown in the Rgveda. 
Parnaya and Karanja were very likely two powerful allies be- 
longing to the Dasa tribes ; they were at war with the Aryan 
clan of the Guhgus, who were evidently fighting a losing battle 

until at last they got a valiant and skilful leader in the person of 
Atithigva. This Atithigva was specially fitted for the purpose 
by Indra, as we are told, tie is described as vrtratur like the 
other similar warrior Trasadasyu, son of Purukutsa and the 
leader of the Purus ( cf. IV. 42.8 ). Both these leaders are con- 
ceived as compassionate gifts to helpltss persons by the war-like 
god Indra, in one case the people without a leader, and in the 
other, a distressed woman. On the other hand, Divodasa Ati- 

thigva is imagined as an affectionate gift to a warrior named 
Vadhrya&va by the River-deity Sarasvatl. He is described mere- 
ly as rnacyut 1 remover of wrongs, weaknesses or defects ’ 
in general, rna in Rgveda does not mean ‘ debt, ’ as it does in 

the post-Bgvedic literature, when a son was regarded as * the 
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remover ’ of the father’s pitr-rna , by his very birth. Yet it is 
quite possible that our passage might have formed the transi- 

I 

tional stage in the change of the meaning of the word. This dif- 
ference of situation attendant upon the birth of Atithigva Divo- 
dasa of the Bharata dynasty and Atithigva of the Gungus makes 

# 

it quite plain that the two are entirely different. It is also not to 
be forgotten that it was very likely that Divodasa Atithigva was 

borne to Vadhryasva by the stream of the river Sarasvatl and that 
this was poetically conceived as a gift” from the deity presiding 

over the river-stream. Neither the Gungus nor their enemies 
Parnava and Karanja are unfortunately mentioned anywhere else 
in the Bgveda. But the Bharadvajas who were patronized by Divo- 
dasa Atithigva for a considerable period do not mention any of 

0 * 

these personalities and this would not have happened had the 
two Atithigvas been known to them as identical. The word 
Guhgu occurs once in the Bgveda (II. 82.8); . but there it seems to 

be the name of a river-deity or of some other kind of deity. In the 
former case, Guhgu may be regarded as the name of an actual 

river and the Gungus may be the people dwelling on the banks 

of this river. But this practice of naming a people from the place 

of their habitation, particularly a river, is not much in evidence 
in the Rgveda. At any rate, The Gungus cannot be identified 

with the Bharatas and it is quite obvious that the Atithigva of 

the Gungus, the vanquisher of Parnaya and Karanja, is distinct 
from Divodasa Atithigva of the Bharata dynasty. 

9 The third Atithigva is mentioned as the father of a prince 
called Indrota, who is praised as a great donor along with the 

sons of Rksa and ASvamedha, at VIII. 68. 15-17. In this passage, 
it is all very doubtful as to what relation the names bear to the 

patronymics. It is for example not clear whether r ksasya sTinavi in 

/ 

v. 15 refers to Indrota or to another prince called Srutarvan whose 

name is not at all mentioned in this hymn, but who is said to 
have been favoured by Indra in vanquishing his enemy Mrgaya 

at X, 49.5 and who is mentioned as a donor at Vlti. 74. 13 by an 
Atri poet. Putakratu in v. 17 is very likely a proper name and 
that too of Asvamedha’s son. One Asvamedha Bharata is men- 
tioned as an ally of King Trasadasyu Paurukutsi at V. 27. This 

Putakratu Asvamedha is not known from any other passage in 
the Bgveda, though a queen called Putakrata, mother of a king 

84 [ Annals* B. 0. J« ] 
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who was popularly known as 4 a wolf of the Dasyus/ is known 
from VIII. 56. 2 and 4. Indrota is evidently a proper name 

of Atithigva’s son. But who this Atithigva was cannot be asc- 
ertained. If the three princes are supposed to be allies, and if 
Asvamedha Pdtakratu is a Bharata, it is very unlikely that 
Indrota too was a Bharata and thus this Atithigva too is surely 
different from. Divodasa Atithigva. 

10 The fourth Atithigva is entirely different from the first 

three, since, he is said to have been overthrown by Indra and his 
brave followers are described as slain by him for assisting a 

prince called Turvayana. He is mentioned in the following 
passages j— T. 53. 10 ; II.' 14. 7 ; VI. 18, 13 ; VIII. 53.2. 

tvam avitha susavasam tavotibhis tava tramabhir indra 

turvayanam \ 

tvam asmai kutsam atithigvam ayum mahe rajne yune 

arandhanayah ( 1 ) 

adhvaryavo yah satam a sahasram bhumya upasthe avapaj 

jaghanvan I 

kutsaya ayor atithigvasya vlran nyavrnag bharata somam 

asmai ( 2 ) 

pra tat te adya karanam krtam bhut kutsam yad ayum 

atithigvam asmai ) 

purti sahasra ni sisa abhi ksam ut turvayanam dhrsata 

ninetha I ( 3 ) 

ya ayum kutsam atithigvam ardayo vavrdliano divedive (4) 

a 

* You helped that well-known Turvayana with your favours 
and protections, Oh Indra. You subdued Kutsa Atithigva Ayu 
for the sake of this great and youthful king. (1 ) Adhvaryus 1 
bring your Soma to him, who killed and laid low on the bosom 
of the earth and thus uprooted a hundred and a thousand 
warriors of Kutsa Atithigva Ayu. ( 2 ) That deed of yours was 
well executed today when you subdued Kutsa Ayu Atithigva for 
him, ( At that time ), you laid low on the ground many thousand 
( of warriors ), and boldly carried off Turvayana from their midst. 
( 3 ) You, who overpowered Ayu Kutsa Atithigva, yourself grow- 
ing powerful day by day ( 4 ).’ 


11 Generally Kutsa, Ayu and Atithigva in these passages are 
supposed to be three different persons and it is also further 
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assumed that these three, though they were separately assisted 
and favoured by Indra on other occasions, were nevertheless 

overthrown together on one occasion, when they had allied them- 

■ 

selves against a prince called Turvayana, by that same deity who 

wanted to help that prince. It is also said that on this one 

6 

occasion, hundreds and thousands of warriors of these three 
allies were killed by Indra on the battle-field. To me however, 
it appears more probable that all the three names i. e., Kutsa 

t 

Ayu and Atithigva, belong to one and the same person, whose 
proper name was Kutsa, who belonged to the family of the 
Ayus, and who bore the appellate Atithigva. All the three 
names appear together one after the other and in the same case- 
termination, in the context of the defence of Turvayana. In 

two of the four passages which refer to this event, we get a 

* 

reference to the slaughter of the many hundred and thousand 
followers. But in neither of the two do we get a genitive 
plural of a pronoun referring to the three as is very naturally 

expected particularly in the second of the two passages, i. e. 

$ 

VI. 18. 13. It is again, I think, significant that the three names 
are never used separately or singly in this context, nor is there 
a plural form ever used to suggest that the three names signified 
three different persons. A^ a matter of fact, there are no 
definite grounds in any of the four passages to assume that 
Kutsa, Ayu and Atithigva were different persons. We have 
such an evidence, for example, in the case of the four or five 
allies who are mentioned at VI. 20. 8. Only two of these are men- 
tioned in the same context at VI. 26. 8 and all the four or five 
are meant by the plural form vetasun at X. 49. 4. For this 
reason, I would rather understand that the three names belong 

to one and the same person as said above. This Kutsa 

♦ 

Atithigva must however be distinguished from Kutsa Arjuneya 
who was assisted by Indra in his fight with the demon Susna 
( see in particular Rv. VII. 19. 2 $ VIII. 1. 11 ; and IV. 26. 1. 
Also see 1. 112. 23, where the defence of this same Kutsa is 
ascribed to the Asvina ). Both these Kutsas were warriors and 
princes. The second is repeatedly mentioned as a protege of 
Indra in his battle with Susna and in many of the passages, his 
patronymic is dropped. He has almost assumed a semi-divine 
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character in the Bgvedic hymns ; see Macdonell, Vedic Mytho- 
logy, p. 146. There is a third Kutsa *, but he is only a priest and 

poet mentioned at 1. 106. 6a6 ( the word Kutsa is an adjective, I 
think, at VII. 25. 5a and X. 49. Lb ; it means * skilful, active * 
etc, ). The hiatqrical character which is supposed to be indica- 
ted at Vedic Mythology, really belongs to the first and the third 
Kutsa but not to the Second. It is I suppose, not correct to 
identify the three Kutsas who are found in entirely different 
situations and surroundings, merely because they bear the 


same name. 


12 There is also an independent evidence to show that the 
second and the fourth Atithigvas were not identical. The two 
are mentioned very near each other, one as Indra’s enemy and 


bis 


stanzas 8 and 10 of ftv. I. 53. This 


would not have happened had the poet of the hymn known them 
to be identical. Similarly, it cannot be imagined that Atithigva 
Kutsa whose defeat is recorded at VI. 18. 13, was known to the 
Bharadvaja poet of that hymn to he identical with the great 
patron of the Bharadvajas, namelv, Divodasa Atithigva. For, 
had he so known him to be, he would not have mentioned his 
defeat and overthrow by Indra in his hymn with such enthusiasm 
as is suggested by the stanza. Thils then, we find that the four 
Atithigvas stand distinguished from each other by being asso- 
ciated with entirely different and unconnected events and indivi- 
duals; and that there do not exist any grounds whetever, beyond 
the common appellate Atithigva, to suppose that they were 
identical. It is of course very difficult to say which of these 
four was the oldest ; but it would seem' that Divodasa was the 
first to be called Atithigva and the others might have imitated 
him in assuming the appellate. 



THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE RASA-THEORY 

By 


K. N. Wat A YE 

Bharata, the reputed author of the Natya-Sastra, is the ear- 
liest known exponent of literary criticism in India. Like a true 
critie, he unmistakably sees that emotional appeal or emotional 
response on the part of the enjoyer is the end and aim of litera- 
ture. Any piece of literary composition that is without this 
appeal is according to him, a misnomer ( * ^r%c[tEr5T: 

I N.S. VI. 34). The accessories of a dramatic composition and 
performance which he names as 3TTm35, srrr%cE and stifft? srrwTYs 
must subserve the st/wt which is the principal thing, 

and which includes the conception of Ttr. It is generated by the 
combination of the sig^THT and sum^nTtflYs. This, in short, 
is the Rasa-theory of Bharata, which in the hands of later 
rhetoricians has developed into the Rasa-system and has 
dominated all Indian literary speculations down to this day. 

In his exposition of the Rasa-theory, Bharata brings us face 

to face with the subtle play. of emotions both in the heart of the 
reader and the actor. In other words, he iB giving us, unconscious- 
ly perhaps, a psychological explanation of the whole process. 
Psychology, as an independent science, did not exist in those days. 

All the same, with the aid of the method of introspection alone 
he and other literary critics belonging to his school, have for- 
mulated a sort of a literary psychology, centuries before the dawn 
of psychological investigation in the West. 

I propose first to explain this old psychology of the Rasas in 
terms of the recent advancement of this science and then to 
scrutinise the same in its light. In attempting this task, which 
as far as I know is the first of its kind, I have followed leading 

psychologists like William McDoug&ll, Stout, Ribot, S. Wood- 
worth, Thouless and the rest. 

Let me, first of all, explain and scrutinise the famous Rasa- 
Sutra of Bharata. This Sutra runs as— -cTST r^rargwrarr^rft- 

• ( N. S. VI-34 ) and it explains the process of the 
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TORsq# ( call it generation or enjoyment or revelation of TO ) 
in the spectator. What the Sutra purports to mean is— when the 
f%*TT^s, and the strwsrrTTORs combine to awaken the TOTW* 

xn* of the reader or the spectator, the awakened finally 

develops into TO. 

Western psychology always prefers to talk of a living orga- 
nism, as responding to some stimulus or as behaving in a parti- 
cular way under some situation. To adopt the same terminology, 

the spectator or the reader is the living organism emotionally 
responding to the situation in the drama 1 e. the characters and 

their surrounding. The RUWs ( both STfcJTO* and B’lT'R) are, there” 
fore, the stimuli (external in the case of a performance and inter- 
nal in the case of reading a play — in the form of mental images). 
3 -tsjttrs are the expressions of the emotions so ably treated by 
Charles Darwin in his “ Expressions of the emotions in Man and 

Animal” and adopted by psychologists. There is a wide diver- 
gence of opinion amongst Indian scholars in assigning to the 

sgPTOnTORs and the TOTPTORs their English equivalents. 
( The term although not actually used in the Sutra, is 

understood and is to be supplied as TOTR*; 

tfsmrra: wrtffa: tor* i ). 

This lack of harmony in the proper use of suitable equivalents 
to these two terms is, probably, due to the fact that none of the 
scholars have, as yet, made a psychological approach to the pro- 
blem. The is the “ Sentiment ” the conception of which 

was first expounded by A. F. Shand in his “ The Foundations of 
Character ”( 1914 ) and accepted by W. McDougall with some 
important alterations in his “ Social Psychology Our Sanskrit 

TOrnroR is neither an instinct, nor an emotion, nor a mood ; alth- 
ough it has got an instinctive base and is a primary emotion in 

character. Primary emotions, which are indicators of correspond- 

0 

ing instincts at work, become organised in systems about the 

various objects and classes of objects that excite them. Such 

% 

an organised system of emotional tendencies is not a fact 
or mode of experience, but it is a feature of the com- 
pletly organised structure of the mind that underlies all our 
mental activities. Such organised systems of emotions are senti- 
ments ( see p. 122 Social and p. 420 Outline ). The sentiment 
when once formed is the enduring condition of a considerable 
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range of emotions and desires to which McDougall calls Derived 
emotions. These Derived emotions of McDougall ( for which 

see pages 338-346 Outline ) are our sgDNfT?*TRs. The Derived 
emotions fall into two groups : — ( 1 ) The prospective emotions of 

desire such as hope, anxiety, despondency etc. and ( 2 ) The Re- 
trospective emotions of desire, such as sorrow, regret, remorse. 
Joy and surprise are, also, Derived emotions. The derived emo- 
tions are not like the primary emotions, constantly conjoined 
with any one instinctive impulse. These emotions may arise in 

the course of the operation of any strong impulse or tendency, 
the emotion being dependent upon or derived from the working 
of the impluse under certain conditions. On page 345 of his “Out- 
line ” W. McDougall gives us a clear distinction between the 

primary and Derived emotions. After grasping it a student of 

0 

the Sahitya Sastra, shall have no difficulty in identifying these 
with his scrrw^rT^Vrr^'s. It must be noted that the Derived emotions 
never develop into sentiments as they have no clear instinctive 
base and have no independent end. It is either the primary or 
the blended emotion which enters into sentiment-formations. 

Scrutinised in the light of this discussion, Bharata’s list of the 
eight *%nf*raprs and the thirty-three discloses certain 

serious flaws. Out of the eight, srarf is not an emotion at all. It 
is either the physical or mental energy •, and what is more, it is 
not peculiar to of which it is given as the wrnrare. It is 

at the bottom of any energetic, action be it a love-affair ( ), 
devotion to God (ra%) or for the matter of that a hearty laugh 

( fra ). Sorrow ( ) and surprize ( rqraq ) are Derived emotions 
and present difficulties in the way of the qraar and 3Tl3frT T^Ts. fra, 
and 5TH are highly complex. Rsf? stands on dubious grounds, vffi, 
sRter, spqr and l£5irar alone stand the test, as they are either primary 
or blended emotions capable of sentiment-formation. 

The list of the thirty-three is far too faulty. Of the 

33, rarra, Hf, sm, susw, sraerr, raf, i%r, smrav, &ar, srara, sqm, 

and sraiT ( 13 in all ) are not emotions at all, being all of 
them physical states ! ! ^T^frr, 3Tf%*T and 31TcTr ar8 not emotions, 
but are terms indicative of the intensity of any emotions. $hpr, 
sot?, s?ra, and are primary emotions and have no business 
to be in this list. EfrfT and 3T$?rT are blended emotions and 
should not appear hare. JTffT, RcT^, 3Tffff r 4 and being cogni- 
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tive mental conditions, cannot be set down as emotions properly 
so-called. What remains as proper s after this 

careful sifting, is a group of seven Derived emotions, stag??, 
micf, ftf, W, I%nTT and fiafe. Repetition and insufficiency are 
two additional draw-backs in this list. str^TT, Sftnpr, wrfrrqr, anwtf 
etc. could have been added to it. 

What is responsible for this defective treatment is that un- 
aided introspection could not enable even clever minds of those 

old days to distinguish between psychological and physiological 
functions. Nor was human knowledge, then, so advanced as to 
mark the three distinct aspects of the cyclic process of the 
mental activity-the cognitive, conative and affective. This need 
not at all, therefore, lead to the depreciation of the contribution of 

ancient critics. Such psychologists as Spinoza, Descartes, John 

/ 

Lock, A. F. Shand who lived in what may be called the Scienti- 
fic age, have similarly or more seriously blundered ! ! Hence we 
must have deeper admiration for their genius by our realisation 

of their limitations. 

As regards the hotly disussed nature of the ^rrrv^ *rr=rs 
modern psychology tends to hold the view that they should be 
classed with the ®w*fT=Ts ; as both of them are expressions of the 
emotion and the difference in them is one of degree and not of 

kind. 

More psychologically correct is the stand of the Sanskrit rhe- 
toricians when they explain the process of the Rasa-realisation. 

gives us a very accurate idea of the mental attitude of 

a when he is enjoying a work of art. The characters and 
scenes described therein are seen by him with the eye of imagi- 
nation, (the vremfi J crar which arwre gives as the 

% 

qualification of a implies this ‘ eye of imagination 7 ). This 

process is known as the ‘ Ideational Representation to conscious- 
ness of objects. rTTSfRig is Empathy which has been clearly defined 
by Lipps. ffrsrm is detachment or ‘ psychical distance 7 and has 
been given in this context by R. H. Thouless. ^’[wrrimoTsqriq'R 
reveals a very clear psychological insight of our critics. It is 
known today as the process of Universalization. Prof, C. T. 
Winchester calls it ‘ Idealization ’ in which the reader strips 
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himself of whatever is individual and local and creates types that 

hold good at all times and in all places and perceives all these 
things in an abstract way. This bas been suggested by 

■*TTrT himself, (q ^mr^JjaT a m?r ?*rr I N.S. VII. 9), referred 

to by Vjprnrsp by the term nrrWfTr or UR'jsrf and so ably explained 
by 3*r*R^. Even I. A. Richards, who is an accepted psychological 
literary critic, has not much improved upon our critics ( see his 
‘ Poetic experience ’ in his ’ Science and Poetry 7 and in his 
* Principles of literary criticism 7 ). 

Our Sanskrit critics have elearly state! that VB - is both cEr=g*TcT 
( which they call 5JTT%9? TV) and (which is st&H%CTO). But 

they affirm, and rightly too, that the 3Tj^r%^ ^ is the higher of 
the two, as it is the final effect. C. T. Winchester supports this 
view. There must be * emotional element ’ in literature no doubt, 
but its power of awakening in the reader corresponding emotions 

( which is his emotional response) is displayed in the minds of 
and is to be ultimately felt by the reader. Sanskrit rhetoricians 

do not clearly define although they describe the process of its 
generation and realization. We may frame here a psychological 
definition of T*T. “ The pleasant and total emotional response of 
a sympathetic reader to the elegant expression of intense emo- 
tions in Poetry is TO. ” The same may be rendered thus in 
Sanskrit by coining the word ‘ ’ for ‘ response . 7 

swsrcr to: sto > 

One thing, however, must be noted in passing, with regard to 
our Rasa-realization that it is immensely steeped in mysticism, 
as the critics that propounded it were all of'them followers of one 
or the other school of mystic philosophy. The West, also, is not 
totally free from this mysticism in arts, and I. A. Richard had to 
raise a voice of warning against this tendency. Delight ( 

), aesthetic pleasure ( ) and ecstasy (^arr^r^f are 

given as the ends of Poetry. But no rational and elear analysis 

of this pleasure has been attempted. suggests the why of 

this pleasure by the word f ( grsm » N. S. VII, 10) 

and 3TrSr?rgr only reiterates the same by his qTOnrr or tHT?. 

Some modern psychologists have put forward their ‘ Repression- 

theory 7 and the consequent ‘ sublimation ’ that is effected by the 

85 [ Annals, B. 0. R. I. 1 
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reading of literature. Some of them have advanced the Play- 
theory also. Fulfilment of the various instinctive tendencies 
seems to be the goal of human life ; and the expression of the 
Ego is the way to achieve it. In actual life man is expressing 
himself through various serious activities. But his surplus 
energy finds another and a more delightful outlet for them i. e. 
play. Human activity in this field of play has given rise to all 
arts. “Playful self-expression” after^cr 3Tr?WTre*£rc', therefore, 
may be offered as an all-embracing theory of aesthetic pleasure. 

The number of Rasas and their relative position is an 
important item of the Rasa-theory that now calls for a phycho- 
logical scrutiny. Bharata enumerates eight Ws, the ninth is 
added, later on, to the list and the claims of a dozen others have 
been pressed by some revolutionary critics like ttZ and The 
reactionary element of our Sanskrit writers appears to be mainly 
guided by tradition in this respect, although a few of them have 
taken their stand on reason. Ruskin in his ‘ Modern Painters ’ 
names some eight or nine emotions always expressed in litera- 
ture. Winchester disagrees with him and instead of giving the 
exact number of such emotions he only states certain qualities 

of such emotions such as steadiness, power, propriety etc. 

% 

Generally speaking, Western criticisim does not sit tight over 
the question of the exact number of emotions in literature. If, 
however, a general principle to limit the number of emotions 

( or ) in literature is to be laid down it shall be 

something like this. “ There should be as many Vfls as there are 
intense emotions which can adequately uufold the emotional life 
of man and which when delineated in literature would be highly 
delectable, ” 


This enunciation implies the following tests in order : 


( 1 ) As literature ought to be pleasing above everything else, 
the emotion must be delectable. The delectabiiity of an emotion, 
primarily, depends on the fineness and complexity that it 
attains in the course of evolution. Crude and simple primary 


emotions working 


on a mere Instinctive physical plane — and not 


reaching the aesthetic or intellectual level— do not commend 


themselves to cultured taste. Appetite for, food, the feeling of 
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p'ossession and that of creativeness have always remained on a 
lower plane in revolution and although they are primary, they 
have seldom been used in literature to evoke any good emotional 
response. The same can be said of disgust also. ( 2 ) The emotion 
must be primary and not Derived. It may be simple or compo- 
site or blended. Primary emotions are very powerful and 
active as they are vitally connected with the ruling tendencies- 
of self-preservation and the preservation of the species. ( 3 ) 
The object that excites these emotions must be so important as 
to determine the major goals towards which we strive. In the 
absence of such objects we form what are called 1 tastes 7 and 
‘ hobbies 7 ( see ‘ Energies of Men ’ pp. 239-41 ). This has been 
anticipated by Mammata ( see T iff ?^rrg;mqT K. P. IV ). 

In the light of the above remarks, the following shall be the 
reconstruction of the Rasas, afrufTT and Tig; should be struck off 
from the list and they should be replaced by and 
sn*T?Tr is not independently relishable and TTg; is nothing but 
sffTnirTr ( an improper sort of sflT ). sirSTcJ has got a very strong 
instinctive base ( being conjoined with the parental instinct ) 
and is highly delectable. *rfiRT has unnecessarily suffered at the 
hands of older rhetoricians who relegated it to the position of a mere 
Trig 1 , simply because they could not go against overwhelming 
tradition. *Tr% or devotion to God is a highly complex emotion 
conjoined with the Instincts of Submission, of appeal, of curio- 
sity, of escape and of the social. is not a mere sentiment ; 
it is a master-sentiment as well. Those that have read the lives 
and literature of the Marathi saint-poets will appreciate these 
remarks. should have sympathy ( Passive primitive sym- 

pathy of McDougall ) for its T^rnfr instead of which 
means Sorrow. ,In sympathetic behaviour each of several ins- 
tincts seems to be adopted on the receptive side in such a way 
as to be played upon by the expressions of the same instincts in 

other members of the same species. This is what McDougall 
calls “ The Sympathetic Induction of emotions 57 in his ‘ Group 

mind 7 (p. 25 ). 

3TJT? instead of should be the TSfTT^re of srfc. This Tff is 
based on the instinct of self-assertion which manifests itself in 
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resentment or intolerance, Wonder ( ) instead of surprise 

( sri^rq 1 ) should be the ^srmNnr of 3T^fT. Commonly speaking 

surprise which is a Derived emotion is the emotion of the STjg'crw 

in Sanskrit, Let us hope that wonder would take its place in this 


scientific age. Other Rasas present no difficulty. ^TTnT Rasa is 


more philosophic in nature and is fraught with a number of 


•complications. If psychology is, at all, to be allowed to probe 


into the secrets of the serenity of this one can say- that an 


emotion of complacence or supreme satisfaction connected 

with the elevated Ego-Instinct is at the base of 5HT, which is 
its TOTflfrrr?. Thus the number of Rasas comes to nine. In fixing 


the number of the Rasas one should not take into account the 


variety of objects but should look to their ^4!7£n*r=rs alone. For in- 

% 

stance, should be a TST and *f£vrr%, vnwi%, irr<JW% etc. 

should be its sub-divisions and not so many Rasas. There have 
been numerous attempts at Rasa-Synthesis or unification of the 
eight accepted Rasas. They have tended to limit the number of 
Rasas on the one hand and to determine their relative position on 

the other. Bhoja's attempt is the most scientific of them all. 
He says for instance that (sjfR ) is the root of all human 

emotions. There may be seientifie accuracy in these and similar 
attempts, but they defeat their own end i. e. the aesthetic satisfac- 
tion derived from the unfoldment of emotional life. The relative 
position of the Rasas has been determined by Sanskrit scho- 
lars by establishing in them the relation of sqrq’oqrfq^, awrqTT- 

'£1*5# and STsEirsf^sfa. Out of these the sr2>%l%$ra*rrsr ( that is one 
Rasa being the cause and the other its effect ) propounded by viTfr 

is unscientific as no primary emotion is related to other primary 
one in that way. 


There are a number of other points in the Rasa-theory that 
need clarification and scrutiny such as--( 1 ) The nature of 
which is rather an unhappy term and has consequently let to 
unnecessary complications. ( 2 ) The place of the TO6Wsfr ?( 3T;f¥|T3r 
«*TPN7r?*Tr«r, and ^nnbrrar) i. e. whether they belong to the 

or to the or to ijpth ? What is the exact relation of the 
3T5T«BRs, the snsfffij, Tf far etc. .to ? But the short compass 
of this very small article does not permit me to make even a 
passing reference to their treatment. The reader may find the 
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whole subject exhaustively dealt with in my Marathi work 
entitled the TOftnsr. 

Let me observe, in conclusion, that all such clarification and 
scruitiny of the Sanskrit Rasa-theory shall undoubtedly have 
their value in the field of pure Sanskrit Research, but if they are 
to be really fruitful in the field of Vernacular literatures which 
derive from Sanskrit and look up to Sanskrit as the Parent- 
language, the clarifie'd and scrutinised Rasa-theory shall have 
to be re-adjusted to the current literature and brought uptodate 
in the light of the modern developments. Then alone shall Sanskrit 
scholarship have served its practical end by supplying a strong 
and indigenous nucleus of Vernacular Rhetorics. 



WOMAN IN THE SCULPTURE OF THE DECCAN, AN 

ARTISTIC STUDY 


BY 

G. Yazdani 

Until quite recently Indian sculpture was considered to be 
completely devoid of any artistic merit, and the object of those who 
studied it was to estimate its character from only the antiquarian 
and monographic points of view. The above opinion is however 
being superseded rapidly, so much so that art connoisseurs are not 

only enthusiastic in their praise of Indian sculpture ; but they 

.# • 

place it above the sculpture of other countries by virtue of its 
giving a better expression of the fullness of life. An interesting 
article on this subject was contributed by Dora Gordine ( Hon. 
Mrs. Richard Hare ) to the J. R. A. S. in January, 1941. 

The object of the present article is however to judge the merits 
of Deccan sculpture, particularly of female figures, in the light of 
the universal criterion of beauty of form, naturalness of pose, and 
-expression of inner feeling. The reason for restricting my remarks 
to the sculpture of the Deccan is that I consider that the sister 
arts of Painting and Sculpture have a much earlier history in the 
Deccan than in the rest of India and for any aesthetic appreciation 
specimens from this part of India better represent the historical 

sequence in the development of - plastic arts than those of 
North India. 

Woman has been the symbol of grace and beauty in the 
sculpture of the Deccan from the very beginning ; but this view 
doos not apply to totemic specimens, the features of which are 
determined more by tribal or racial superstitions than by any 
consideration of symmetry in human form. The sculptors of the 
Deccan must have been adept in carving figures in wood, ivory 
and stone long before the spread of Buddhism, which took place 
during the reign of Asoka in the third century B. C., for the 
specimens which we find in the caves at Kondane, Bedsa and Earle, 
all belonging to the 2nd century B. C., show a highly developed art, 
which could not have reached that stage in less than a millenium 
of continuous intellectual and technical progress. To elucidate 
this view I invite the attention of readers to the panels representin 
some male and female figures, carved on the left wall of the fapade 
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Chaitya-cave at Karle, Bombay Presidency. Carving on the right wall of the portico. 
16 ( By courtesy of the Archaeological survey of Government of India ). 
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Vihara-cave No. 7, Aurangabad, Nizam's Dominions. 
Dance-scene carved on the left wall of the shrine, 



PLATE IV 
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Vihara-cave No. 7, Aurangabad, Nizam’s Dominions. 

A woman and a dwarf carved on the outer wall of the shrine near the door. 
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The Brahmanical cave Kailasa ( No. XVI ), Ellora 

Ravana shaking Kailasa. 
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The Great Temple of Palampet, Warrangal District 

Figure of a dancer. 











PLATE IX ( b ) 
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The Temple on the embankment of Ramappa Lake, Warrangal District. 

A female figure carved near the door-jafnb of the shrine. 
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of the ckaitya cave at Kondane, As the photograph reproduced in 
this article (PI. 1 ) has been taken from the ground, the figures are 
not only small but also lack considerably the grace of poise of the 
originals.* 

There are four panels which may represent the story of the gay 

life of some raja who ultimately embraced Buddhism, or they may 

% 

be copies of .the panels of decorative statuary of some important 

% 

building. The latter view seems, to be more correct for it was 

' • r 

customary in early Buddhist architecture to adorn buildings with 

% 

carvings representing the salient features of the abodes of the Lord 
or secular personages. 

Commencing from the right the first panel represents a cavalier 
in a sportive mood, accompanied by two young ladies. He is armed 

with a large bow, but the dress consists of a loin-cloth and a scarf 

•. ... 4 . • * ■••••- -. * • § - 

which is worn artistically round his arm and waist. In contrast to 

• , # . .! ... - • - *1 • • ' " * 

this scantiness of dress he has considerable jewellery on his body, 

t # • • ' • 

comprising wristlets, necklace, ear-rings and some head ornament 
which is intertwined with the hair in an artisic manner. The cava- 

, I . - 1 • • ^ 

lier is caressing the lady standing to his left, and the twinkle in 
his eyes and the inclination of his head present a perfect picture of 

• • • • r • * • • • • ' 0 < • * # N .I • • % 

love-making.- The lady is in a responsive mood and seems to be 
enjoying the attention of her paramour. To keep the balance of 
her joyful poise she holds the scarf of the cavalier with one hand 
while the other is placed gracefully on her hip. The lady on the 
right, who is stting on a boulder, apparently resents this fondling 
and she pinches with her left hand the side of the cavalier and to 

• , * J » i * • 4 S 

show her disapproval is looking in another direction. The raiment 
of both the ladies is scanty in the extreme ; but the hair has been 

• . i * < 

dressed with great care, indicating a highly developed style of 

• • * I « # •• 

coiffure. However' what strikes a' student of art the most is the 

% . • M • f • 

rhythm and the apparent movement shown by the sculptor in 
carving these figures. The body line turns and twists to indicate 
the pulsation of life, and although there is no anatomical precision 
as in Greek sculpture, yet the eye is not offended in any way; on 
the contrary it is filled with joy by the grace of pose and and 
vividness of expression. 

The second panel also represents the same cavalier; but there is 
only one lady, probably the one whom he was caressing in the first 

* Rao Bahadur K. IT, Dikskit, Director-General of Archaeology in India is 

i . i * 

now kindly arranging. for a close-up photograph of these panels from a point in 
which the lens should be on the same level with the panels. 
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panel. The cavalier in this scene is armed with a heavy club, the 
shape of which may be of interest to those who are collecting infor- 
mation on the weapons of India before the Christian era. Both 
the figures seem to be intoxicated with joy and the swing of their 
bodies indicates that they are dancing. The pose of the cavalier 

m 

resembles to a certain extent that of Siva in the idndava dance, 

/ * 9 

as shown in the later sculptures of the Saivite cult, dating from 
the 6th century A. D. onwards. The pose of the lady is still more 
graceful and she has clasped the scarf of her lover in order to sway 
her body in harmony with his steps. 


In the third panel the figures are the same, but- their positions 

have been reversed. The cavalier appears on the right and the 

.•« 

# 

lady on the left ; and, further, instead of the lady’s clasping the 
scarf of the cavalier he is holding the waist-band of the lady* who 
has placed her hand fondly on the head of her partner with a view 
to keeping balance. 

4 

The fourth panel is broken and we see only the cavalier and 

one of the hind-legs of his horse. He is in a mirthful attitude 

in this scene also and and seems to be dancing. The Hlnayana school 
of Buddhism, from its strict injunction against the representaion 
of the Great Being in human form may appear to those who are 
not familiar with the early sculpture of this school as somewhat 
puritan in taste, but the -fact is not exactly that. The artist, 
sculptor or painter, displayed a zest for life from the very 
beginning, and in the Jdlakas, the stories of the previous 

lives of the Buddha, he could find ready material to show 

his soft feelings on the one hand and the perfection of technical 
skill on the other. 



I describe two more sculptures of the Hlnayana school of 
the earliest period [dr. 200 B. C. ) of -which the specimens have 
been identified with certainty. One of these is from the chaitya 
at Karle, representing a Naga . raja or a Yaksa aocompanied by a 
woman (PI. II). The pose of the latter is extremely graceful 
and she appears to be dancing. Like the plastic arts dancing also 
appears to have reached a high level before the Christian era, for in 
the early paintings of Ajanta in cave X there' are some delightful 
specimens. In this subject the lady has curved her right arm, her 
fingers gently touching her head, while the left arm she has placed 


round the waist of her partner, "As regards the" lower part of her 


body the left leg. is bent near the knee and the-.toes only rest on the. 


ground, the attitude conveying an idea of -movement. As a matter 
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of fact such poses and steps are still to be seen in Indian dancing.* 1 
Now who would deny the charm of such a subject, judging from 
the canons governing art-criticism prevalent in any country of the 
world. 


The other specimen of the Hi-nay 


school belonging to the 


2nd century B. C„ is the sculpture representing two horse-riders, 

carved on the top of a pillar at Bedsa. * 2 One of the horse-riders is 
a Yak$a or a raja and the other his consort. The happy couple have 
very refined features and the male figure in an amorous mood has 
stretched out his hand to caress the lady. The love-light is reflected 
from the countenance of both and the same feeling is reciprocated 
in the almost quivering nostrils, up-raised ears and manes and 
glistening eyes of the two horses. As these figures are of consider" 
able size, and finished with extraordinary skill, I consider them to 


be the finest specimens of the 


Himydna 


school of the Deccan. Fergusson has published a photograph of 
these figures;* 3 but it does not do justice to the beauty of the 
sculpture, having been taken from the ground. Rao Bahadur 
K. N. Dikshit, the Director-General of Archaeology in India, who 
was addressed by me regarding the importance of this sculpture, 
has kindly promised to have a scaffolding erected with a view to 
securing a faithful photograph of the subject. 

Despite the rigidity of the early Buddhist monasticism the idea 

of the incompleteness of human life without woman, even in its 
religious aspect, seems to be present from the very beginning of the 
faith, for the story of the Buddha’s visiting his own wife after his 
‘ renunciation ’ indicates to a considerable extent this tendency. 
Further, the inclusion of goddesses like Tara, possessing all the 
attributes of the Bodhisattavas, in the pantheon, and permission to 
women to join the holy order as nuns, support the view that Buddh- 
ism from its earliest days allowed the fair sex to enjoy to the full 


* 1 As the photograph of this subject also has been taken from the ground 
the figures appear very small. 

* 2 Bedsa is approached by a cart-track beginning at the 28th mile-stone of 
the Poona-Bombay road. The track is tolerable up to a distance of four miles 
■where the Local Fund Ghat Road ends; but beyond that it is lost in boulders and 
fields and it is much better to walk than to get a jolting in a country cart which 
is the only means of conveyance suitable for the place. At my request the 
Bombay Government are now kindly considering a scheme to make this track 
fit for motor traffic. 

* 3 History of Indian and Eastern Architecture ( Revised edition), Vol. I. 
p. 139, fig. 64. 

86 [ Annals, B. O. R. I. ] 
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their right of companionship with man in moral and spiritual 
pursuits. On the left wall of cave X at Ajanta, which belongs to 
the 2nd century B. 0., there is a scene representing a Raja visiting 
the sacred Bodhi-tree under which the Buddha received £ enlighten- 
ment.’ The religious orchestra shown in this scene consists of a 
bevy of most beautiful girls attired in a chic manner.* 1 The in- 
clusion of these girls in the religious ceremonies of the faith makes 
one believe that the organisation of deva-dasis or kancanis, such as 
we notice in the Brahmanical temples of the 8th century A. D. 
onwards, existed in some form in the Buddhist institutions of both 
Hinayana and Mahayana schools, and they apparently borrowed it 
from the post-Vedic ritual obtaining in India before the birth of the 
Buddha. The representations of female musicians and dancers 
may be rare in the art of the Hinayana i school, but with the 
advent of the Mahayana doctrine their association with the religious 
institutions is confirmed to a number of dance-scenes painted on 
the rock-walls of Ajanta, notably in cave I * 2 and also supported 
by a sculpture in temple No. 7 at Aurangabad, which ’is reproduced 
here ( Plate III ).* s This scene is carved on the left wall of the 
Bhrine almost in front of the figure of the Buddha. The subject 
represents seven artistes, six of whom are playing on musical 
instr um ents and the seventh is dancing in the middle. The images 
of the artistes were originally covered with stucco with the object 
of beauty of finish, but the plaster has now peeled off and the little 
white spots where it is still sticking spoil the artistic effect of the 
statues. An expression of joy can however be traced from the 
countenance of the flute-player to the right of the dancer. The 
latter herself is treading gently, moving on the toes of her right 
foot, a step preparatory in Indian dancing before going into a 
whirl. The expression of calm over her face and the gesture 
indicated by the fingers of both hands have given "a religious 
significance to the performance, and it is not unlikely that the 
figure represents a deity of the Buddhist pantheon. In this temple 
there are a number of other female deities all carved with con- 
siderable vigour. The most notable among them is an attendant 
of Bhrikuti Tara, carved on the left side of the shrine-door. The 

A 

1 1 ' ■ “ 1 ■ — — ' — ' — — . . ■ - ■ » „ ■■ ■. • ■■ ■■ ■— ■ ■ . ■ ■ ..... 

* 1 The Wall-Paintings of Ajanta, by G. Yazdani, vide journal of the 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society , Vol. XXVII, Pt. 1, p. 12. 

* 2 Ajanta, by G. Yazdani, Vol. I. Plates Xa, XII and XIII. 

* 3 The Rock-hewn Temples of Aurangabad , by G. Yazdani, Journal of 
Indian Art and Letters . Vol. XI. No. 1, 1937 ( London ), 
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figure is somewhat heavy in proportion but it displays great 
technical skill and artistic conception and above all an exuberance 
of spirit which is rarely met with in Buddhist sculpture. The 
artist has shown her absorbed in some serious religious problem; 
but at the same time he has attempted to indicate her restless 
nature due to her youth by the special position of her feet, one of 
which is placed sidewise and the other rests on the ground, only on 
the toes ( Plate IV ). 

Another interesting feature of this sculpture is the comic figure 
of a dwarf, on whose head the goddess has placed her hand to keep 
the balance of her poise. The features of the dwarf are coarse, and 
such figures are frequently found in both painting and sculpture, 
either to relieve the seriousness of religious theme, or to enhance the 
beauty and grace of the principal figure of the sculpture by way of 
contrast. Dr. J. Ph. Vogel in one of his papers entitled Bdlardma in 
the Sculpture of Mamallapuram, read at the XVIIth International 
Oriental Congress at Oxford, has pointed out Roman influence in 
these schemes and as a prototype referred to the sculpture *of 
Dionysius. The influence of Roman art in the Deccan has not been 
traced as yet, but minor similarities in the work of master artists 
sometimes arise, and find prevalence in countries which have had 
no cultural or political contacts. The presence of dwarfs near 
stately figures with a view to accentuating the difference is a com- 
mon theme in India, and another pleasing example of it is the river- 
goddess carved in the left wall of the Brahmanical cave, Rame^vara 
( cave XXI), at Ellora ( Plate V ). The cave belongs to the seventh 
century A. D.; but the sculpture possesses all the best qualities of 
the early Buddhist art in regard to spiritual calm, plastic beauty of 
the limbs and the grace of pose. The dwarf here is a chubby figure 
with a smiling face and long curled hair. The right arm of the 
goddess is mutilated and a fissure in the rock running almost across 
the face has spoiled its beauty to some extent, but notwithstanding 
these blemishes the statue is worthy of being adored for both its 
aesthetic grace and holy serenity. 

The sculptor of the Deccan has taken delight in giving a num- 
ber of attractive poses to woman, whether she is carved singly or 
in groups. Whether she is a goddess or an artiste, or only an archi- 
tectural motif, she is always beautiful, and thus commands respect 
and wins admiration. Among Brahmanical sculpture another 
subject to show a graceful pose is the figure of Parvatl in Bavaria 
shaking the Kailasa , cave XVI, Ellora (Plate VI). She is seized with 
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fright by the earthquake caused by the violent shake of the demon 

r 4 

and has clung to Siva for relief. Although the legs of Parvati are 
doubled up yet she has stretched herself in a charming pose, the 
body-line undulating in a delightful manner. The dramatic effect 
of the theme is to be seen in the figure of the maid who is running 

away in a state of panic. The sculpture according to an inscrip- 
tion incised in the cave where it exists, belongs to the eighth 
century A. D. 

After the revival of Brahmanism the sculpture of the Deccan 
with the passage of time gained much in vigor and force; but it 
also lost considerably the spiritual calm and repose which were the 
characteristic features of Buddhist art. The representations of 
Siva dancing the tcmdava* 1 the Bhairva in an angry mood* 2 and, 
Narasimha and Hiranya Kasipu* 3 , may each be. considered a tour 
deforce ; but they convey the embodiment of a different line of re- 
ligious thought to what is represented in Buddhist gods and goddes- 
ses. Some European art-critics have consequently found an 
‘ aggressiveness ’ in the Brahmanical sculpture of the ‘ revival ’ 
period, which may be true to a certain extent, but from the 10th 
century A. D. onwards, under the influence of Tantric doctrine, 
this * aggressiveness ’ is replaced by a joyousness and we notice the 
walls and friezes of the temples decorated with figures of gods and 
goddesses, musicians and dancers, and acrobats and wrestlers, all 
permeated by a spirit of hilarity. The great temple at Pslampet in 
the Warangal district of His Exalted Highness the Nizam’s Domi- 
nions, has very fine sculpture of this class. The carvings represent 
scenes from the life of Rama and other subjects showing coquetry 
and love-making, but the most striking among them are the figures 


of twelve female dancers carved in the form of struts to support the 
dripstones ( chhujjds ) of the roof. Three of them, which are reproduced 
in this article ( Plates VII and VIII ), represent dancing poses on 
the one hand, and the artistic import of the music by the gesture of 


fingers on the other 


^ ). The suppleness of limbs as 


indicated by the pose matches well the general elegance of these 
figures, and the sculptor has fully succeeded in conveying how 
human beauty can be enhanced when the body is set to a rhythmic 
movement under the technique of art. Greece may rightly he 
proud of the sober dignity of the caryatids of the Erechtheum, but 

*1 Kailaia, cave XVI, Ellora. 


*2 Dumar Lena, cave XXIX, Ellora. 
*3 Das Avatara , cave XV, Ellora. 
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as art must represent human thought and life in all its phases, the 
figure-brackets of Palampet occupy a distinct position among the 
sculpture of their kind, showing elegance combined with a 
joyful mood. 

The figure-brackets of Palampet may remind the reader of the 
struts of Sanchi representing Yaksis in mango groves or other 
pleasant environment ; but the difference between the two is that 
while the former embody all the charm of an accomplished dancer, 
the latter represent sylvan deities of youthful type. However, a 
good replica of the Sanchi caryatids is the nymph holding the 
stalk of a lotus creeper, carved on a wall of the shrine near the 
Pangal Tank in the Nalgonda district, of H. E, H. the Nizam’s 
Dominions ( Plate, IX a ),*' She has a buxom figure resembling 
that of a girl of a rich family in the Telingana country, and the 
sculptor has bedecked her with ornaments suitable to her high 
social status. The dress, like that of the women of Ajanta, is 

scanty, comprising a tight bodice of a transparent fabric and a 
pair of drawers which although covering the lower part of the body 
do not reach the knees. The features" 2 and limbs have been finish- 
ed with great care and in this respect this figure shows a much 
more developed art than that to be seen in the caryatids 
of Sanchi. 

The love of variety in pose stirred to a degree the imagination 
of the sculptor, who has worked out in stone hundreds of attitudes; 
but he selected his specimens generally from human life. A novel 
poise may be seen in the figure of a lady who has got a thorn stuck 
in the sole of her foot, which she is pointing out to the attendant 
standing to her right ( Plate IX b ). She has raised her right leg 
and to balance her body has encircled her right arm round a post. 
This lady is holding a rolled sheet in her hand which may represent 
a land grant, and the lady may be the donor. Rudrama, daughter 
of the Kakatiya king, Ganapatideva. But it is only a guess. The 
figure is however carved on the doorway of a temple built on the 

9 

embankment of the Ramappa lake, which was constructed by 
Reeherla Rudra, a general in the service of king Ganapatideva in 
the first half of the 13th century A. D. The subject of this article 
being only to appreciate the artistic merits of the statue I need 

* 1 The temple was probably built in the Saka year 1189 (1267 A. D„) Cf. 

A Corpus of Telugu Inscriptions Hyd. Arch. Ser., Mem. No. 13. 

% 

* 2 The nose of the statue has been damaged which has considerably spoilt 
the beauty of the face. 
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not say any tiling further regarding its historical significance. 
The head of the figure has lost some of the sharpness of its 
features by the passage of time and inclemencies of weather, and 


the feet are also rather large : but the latter blemish is common 
among the women of the Deccan, who walk bare-footed.- The pose 
is, however, most graceful; its rhythm showing all the beautiful 
parts of the body to advantage. 

Examples of the beauty of woman and the charm of her supple 
limbs as shewn in the Deccan sculpture, would easily fill a volume, 
and I venture to state that the few specimens, reproduced in this 

article, are sufficient to vindicate the skill of the artist and to con- 
firm his homage to the fair sex. 







